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PREFACE. 


It was stated by Professor Blunt, in the Introductory Lecture 
on the Study of the Early Fathers,’ which he delivered 
shortly after his election to the Margaret Professorship, that 
he intended to “ take the Fathers successively in their order; 
submitting to” his hearers “ the pith and body of each; some 
portions of them abridged; but much of them, especially 
such passages as seem to have a peculiar value and force, 
literally .... translated.”? His Lectures, during the five 
- years which ensued, were in accordance with this announce- 
ment; and it was not until he had gone through a consider- 
able number of the Early Fathers in this way, that the 
Course “On the Right Use” of them, consisting of two 
Series, was delivered, the first in the October Term of 1845, 
the second in the October Term of 1846; subsequent to 
which, additions were made to many of the Lectures, and the 
Second Series, especially, was considerably enlarged. 

It may be presumed, therefore, that this Course of Lectures 
exhibits, in a connected form, the conclusions to which the 
author intended to lead his hearers by the detailed examina- 
tion of the Fathers, through which he had conducted them. 
And that his own conviction of their soundness was well- 
grounded at the first, and was never shaken afterwards, may 
be inferred from these Lectures being, as he tells us, “ the re- 
sults of many years’ patient reading and thought,” * and from 


1 See “ Two Introductory Lectures on 2 First Introductory Lecture, p. 6. 
the Study of the Early Fathers, with a] *On the Right Use of the Early 
brief Memoir of the Author.” Cam- | Fathers, p. 215. 
bridge, 1856. 
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his adhering in them to the plan which he originally laid 
down. 

In pursuance of that plan, after pointing out in the first 
Lecture of the First Series “a few of the more undeniable 
tokens” * of our Church’s respect for antiquity, and the causes 
which led to its decline, he proceeds in those that follow to 
enlarge on the observation which he had made in the Intro- 
ductory Lecture already referred to, that “we must be careful 
not to let our estimate of the worth, or worthlessness of the 
Fathers, be formed at second hand, from a mere perusal of 
such authors as Daillé and Barbeyrac, whose only object is 
to single out whatever imperfections they present, and place 
them before their readers in continuous succession, and with- 
out one lucid interval of merit.”? The objections of Daillé 
are stated and answered in eight of the Lectures, and those 
of Barbeyrac more briefly in the two last. And as it had 
been urged that where the Romanist, the Puritan, or the 
Socinian are at issue with ourselves respecting the true inter- 
pretation of the inspired text, there is no better way of 
“testing our respective opinions than by recourse to the Pri- 
mitive Church ;”* the peculiar tenets of the Romanist are 
here tried by this test, and it is shown that however distaste- 
ful the testimony of the Fathers may have been to Daillé and 
to those whose opinions he represented, it is favourable to the 
Reformed Church of England, especially upon those points in 
which she is opposed to ane Church of Rome. 

But the more complete illustration of the advantages to be 
derived from the study of the Early Fathers is reserved for 
the Second Series. The first five Lectures illustrate their use 
as contributing to the Evidences ; and the insinuations thrown 
out in the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of Gibbon’s His- 
tory, are met by a review of their testimony to the early 
diffusion of Christianity, to the rank and character of the 
Christians, and to the nature, extent, and intensity of the 
persecutions they underwent. In the sixth, the evidence for 
the continuance of miraculous powers beyond the lives of 
those on whom the Apostles laid their hands, is considered. 
In the seventh, eighth, and ninth, the use of the Fathers is 
shown in determining the nature and constitution of the 


‘On the Right Use of the Early] ? First Introductory Lecture, p. 39. 
Fathers, p. 4, | 2p eb. 
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Church, in settling the Canon, and in ascertaining the text 
of Scripture. In the next five, which relate to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, the Socinian and the Calvinistic schemes 
are compared with the language of the Early Fathers, and 
- shown to be inconsistent with it, as that of the Romanist 
was shown to be in the First Series: while, in the concluding 
Lecture, the importance of a knowledge of the Fathers, to 
the expositor of Scripture, is further argued from the informa- 
tion they furnish on early heresies, and other points, obscurely 
alluded to in the New Testament; and a few instances are 
added of their use in the exposition of particular texts. 

There is reason to think that some of the Lectures would 
have been enriched with additional illustrations, if the author 
had lived to perfect the work, and prepare it for the press, as 
he had intended. It is hoped, however, that its publication 
in the shape in which he left it, may serve to promote the de- 
sign which he had at heart in composing it; by inducing the 
theological student to turn his “attention, next after the Scrip- 
tures, to the Primitive Fathers ; not with blind allegiance, as 
authorities to which he must in all things bow, but with such 
respect as is due to the only witnesses we have, of the state 
and opinions of the Church immediately after the Apostles’ 
times, and such as the Church of England herself encou- 


29] 


rages. 
! First Introductory Lecture, pp. 11, 12. 
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FIRST SERIES. 


ON THE OBJECTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE FATHERS 
ADVANCED BY DAILLE AND BARBEYRAC. 


we 


* Qui divino theologis studio operam datis, qui chartis potissimum sacris im- 
pallescitis; qui venerandum sacerdotis officlum aut occupatis aut ambitis; qui 
tremendam animarum curam suscepturiestis ; excutite preesentis seeculi pruritum, 
fugite affectatam novitatem, quod fuit ab initio querite, fontes consulite, ad an- 
tiquitatem confugite, ad sacros Patres redite, ad Ecclesiam primitivam respicite ; 
h. e. ut cum propheta nostro loquar ; Interrogate de semitis antiquis.” Bp. PEARSON. 
Concio I. Minor Theological Works, vol. ii. p. 6. 

Ye who are devoting yourselves to the divine study of theology; ye who are 
growing pale over the sacred Scriptures above all; ye who either already occupy 
the venerable office of the priest, or aspire to do so; ye who are about to under- 
take the awful care of souls; put away from you the taste of the times; have 
nothing to do with the novelties that are in vogue; search how it was in the 
beginning ; go to the fountain head; look to antiquity; return to the reverend 
Fathers ; have respect unto the Primitive Church; that is, to use the words of 
the prophet I am handling, Ask for the old paths. Jer. vi. 16. 


ON THE RIGHT USE 


OF 


THE EARLY FATHERS. 
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FIRST SERIES. 


LECTURE I. 


The study of the early Fathers recommended. Their testimony appealed to by 
the Church of England in the Prayer Book, in the Articles, in the Canons; 
and by the Reformers, e. g. Jewel, Philpot, Grindal. Decline of reverence for 
antiquity at the period of the Rebellion. Milton. Effect of the Revolution. 
Influence of foreign Reformers. Treatises of Daillé and Barbeyrac. 


DO not think that I shall be employing my time or yours 

ill, if I call your attention in a Course of Lectures to the 
right use of the early Fathers and the force of the objections 
made against them. It is true that when on former occasions 
I have produced an analysis of them successively, I have not 
lost sight of this object ; and having completed the abstract 
of each, I have briefly shown the purposes such Father might 
serve, and the questions he might be made to illustrate. I 
have reason to hope that a more correct estimate of the merits 
and defects of these primitive authors has been formed, or is 
in the course of formation, amongst many of the younger stu- 
dents of this place. Still I cannot but observe, in mixing 
with society in the country, that the amount of real know- 
ledge on this subject generally dispersed is very small—very 


small even amongst the clergy themselves—and the smallest . 
B 2 


4 THE FATUERS APPEALED TO BY OUR CHURCH [Sentzs I. 


of all amongst such of them as deal in the loudest declamation 
against patristic authority, a subject still much misunderstood, 
and regarded with a jealousy altogether unreasonable. 

Now whatever may be the case with the Protestant 
Churches on the Continent, nothing can be clearer than 
that the Reformed Church of England does refer her mem- 
bers very constantly to these Fathers; does make her appeals 
to them with great confidence ; that Isaac Casaubon, in writ- 
ing to Salmasius, Ep. 837, a passage quoted by Dr. Words- 
worth in his very valuable Theophilus Anglicanus,’ has reason 
to say, “Si me conjectura non fallit, totius Reformationis pars 
integerrima est in Anglia, ubi cum studio veritatis viget stu- 
dium antiquitatis.” So that to treat them with contempt, 
which so many, and those even ministers of her communion 
do, is to act as much in violation of the spirit of that Church 
as others are represented by them to do, whose bias lies in 
another direction. I made this appear, some time ago, in two 
introductory Lectures to the study of the Fathers, which I 
published, as well as since, in many incidental remarks which 
have fallen from me in the course of my Lectures themselves. 
Without, therefore, repeating at full all the details I may have 
put you already in possession of, I shall still think it best to 
remind you, at the opening of this present series, of a few of 
the more undeniable tokens of this characteristic of our 
Church, her respect for antiquity, in order to justify myself in 
making the right use of the early Fathers, and the considera- 
tion due to the objections levelled at them, the express argu- 
ment of a Course of Lectures ; in order to show that in thus 
employing myself and you, I am acting strictly in accordance 
with the instructions she gives me, as a Professor in her 
schools ; and in order to vindicate our own University (if vin- 
dication she wants) in causing the Fathers to be an element 
in the theological examination to which she now invites those 
amongst her students who have an intention of entering into 
Holy Orders. 

You will find our Church, then, explaining the principles 
on which her Prayer Book is constructed, in the preface to it, 
in the following language :—First of all she remarks that 
“there was never anything by the wit of man so well devised, 
or so sure established, which in continuance of time hath not 
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been corrupted : as, among other things, it may plainly ap- 
pear by the Common Prayers in the Church, commonly called 
Divine Service. The first original and ground whereof, if a 
man would search out by the ancient Fathers, he shall find 
that the same was not ordained but of a good purpose, and 
for a great advancement of godliness.” She then goes on to 
lament that for “these many years passed,” (¢. e. in Romish 
times) “this godly and decent order of the ancient Fathers 
hath been altered, broken, and neglected, by planting in un- 
certain stories and legends, with multitude of responds, verses, 
vain repetitions,” &c. She then proceeds to announce that 
these inconveniences having been considered, “such an Order” 
(in the Common Prayer Book) was “set forth, whereby the 
same” were “redressed.” And she concludes with recom- — 
mending her Prayer Book as “an Order for Prayer, and for 
the reading of the Holy Scripture, much agreeable to the 
mind and purpose of the old Fathers, and a great deal more 
profitable and commodious, than that which of late was used.” 
Such is the spirit in which our Prayer Book was compiled ; 
and if you examine it in detail, you will perceive at once how 
very large a part, both of its liturgy and ceremonial—how 
many of its prayers and hymns—how much of its creeds— 
how great a proportion of its sacramental offices and rules— 
it owes to early antiquity. 

The Articles, as not deriving their original construction 
from the same primitive date, but begun and perfected during 
the period of the Reformation itself, have naturally less of this 
primitive complexion, and consequently find greater favour 
than the Liturgy in the eyes of those who would have been 
better pleased, had our Reformation proceeded upon principles 
of more extreme Protestantism, and who would, therefore, be 
ready to adopt the Articles, and the Articles only, as the test 
of heresy ; thus disintegrating the Prayer Book, and deposing 
the authority of that portion of it which, if any comparison 
is to be instituted between the several parts, certainly occupies 
the more direct channel of primitive tradition. It will be 
perceived, however, that though not formed expressly out of 
ancient models, they are to a very great degree consistent 
with ancient patristical precedent, and have been shown to 
correspond in thie main, both in sentiment and phraseology, 
with the writings of the Primitive Church, both by Bishop 
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Beveridge in his notes on his Exposition of the Articles; by 
Welchman ; more recently and more fully by Mr. Harvey’; 
and still more recently by Mr. Browne.” Nor, indeed, does 
the language itself of the Articles fail, occasionally at least, to 
point to this fact ; sufficiently often, at any rate, to show that 
their compilers were not under the impression which now pre- 
vails among so many, that those writings are but dangerous 
edge-tools. Thus, in the 6th Article, we read of the “Canon- 
ical Books of the Old and New Testament,” being those “of 
whose authority there was never any doubt in the Church ; ” 
of the Church reading “other books (as Hierome saith) for 
example of life and instruction of manners.” In the 24th, 
of its being “repugnant to the Word of God, and the custom 
_ of the Primitive Church to have public Prayer in the Church, 
or to minister the Sacraments in a tongue not understanded of 
the people.” In the 35th, of the Books of the Homilies con- 
taining “a godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessary for 
these times,”’ the very plan of which Books of Homilies, be it 
remembered, from first to last, is to argue by appeals first to 
Scripture and then to the Fathers. It would be waste of time 
to give proofs of this. Such is the spirit of the Articles. 

No wonder, therefore, that in the canons of 1571, it should 
be enjoined on preachers, “ Concionatores,”’ “First and fore- 
most to take heed, that they do not teach anything in their 
sermons as though they would have it scrupulously held and 
believed by the people, save what is agreeable to the doctrine 
of the Old and New Testament, and what the Catholic Fa- 
thers and ancient Bishops have gathered from that doctrine.’ 
Or that the Bishop in the Ordination Service for Priests, is in- 
structed to inquire of the candidate who presents himself for 
imposition of hands, whether he will “be diligent in Prayers, 
and in reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such studies as 
help to the knowledge of the same”—what studies do help 
to such knowledge in the estimation of the Church being made 
sufficiently manifest by the canon just recited, which may be 
taken, indeed, as a comment on the Bishop’s question. For 
though these canons may not be technically binding, howbeit 
subscribed by the Bishops of both provinces, and approved by 
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the Queen, but as it happened not ratified by her in form’; 
yet as coming out in the very year, 1571, when the Book of 
Articles was again solemnly approved by the Queen and Con- 
vocation, they may well be used to interpret the animus of 
the Church. 

And as if the Church would herself, by her own authori- 
tative teaching, give her ministers an example of the man- 
ner in which the knowledge of the primitive Fathers would 
enable them to maintain her cause against her enemies and 
gainsayers, and the way in which she would have it ap- 
plied by them, she proposes in her 30th Canon to defend the 
use of the Cross in Baptism, alleging, amongst other argu- 
ments, that “the honour and dignity of the name of the Cross 
begat a reverend estimation even in the Apostles’ times (for 
aught that is known to the contrary) of the sign of the Cross, 
which the Christians shortly after used in all their actions ;” 
that they “signed therewith their children when they were 
christened, to dedicate them by that badge to his service, 
whose benefits bestowed upon them in Baptism the name of 
the Cross did represent ;” that “this use of the sign of the 
Cross in Baptism was held in the Primitive Church, as well by 
the Greeks as the Latins, with one consent and great applause ;” 
that if at that time “any had opposed themselves against it, 
they would certainly have been censured as enemies of the 
name of the Cross, and consequently of Christ’s merits, the 
sign whereof they could no better endure ;” that “this con- 
tinual and general use of the sign of the Cross is evident by 
many testimonies of the ancient Fathers.” And then, from 
the particular case under consideration passing on to the ge- 
neral principle, the canon continues, that “it must be confessed, 
that in process of time the sign of the Cross was greatly 
abused in the Church of Rome, especially after that corruption 
of popery had once possessed it ;” but that “the abuse of a 
thing doth not take away the lawful use of it. Nay, so far 
was it from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake 
and reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or 
any such like Churches, in all things which they held and 
practised, that, as the Apology of the Church of England con- 
fesseth, it doth with reverence retain those ceremonies, which 
do neither endamage the Church of God, nor offend the minds 
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of sober men; and only departed from them in those parti- 
cular points, wherein they were fallen both from themselves in 
their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches, 
which were their first founders.” And then reverting to the 
case which gave rise to these general remarks, the use of the 
Cross in Baptism, the canon proceeds, that accordingly, “ for 
the very remembrance of the Cross, which is very precious to 
all them that rightly believe in Jesus Christ, and in the other 
respects mentioned, the Church of England hath retained still 
the sign of it in Baptism: following therein the Primitive and 
Apostolical Churches ;” that “the use of the sign of the Cross 
in Baptism, being thus purged from all popish superstition and 
error, and reduced in the Church of England to the primary 
institution of it, upon those true rules of doctrine concerning 
things indifferent, which are consonant to the Word of God, 
and the judgment of all the ancient Fathers,” it is “the part 
of every private man, both minister and other, reverently to 
retain the true use of it prescribed by public authority.” 

I have given the substance of this canon at greater length, 
as considering it a fair specimen of the line of argument which 
our Church suggests as the safe and judicious one for her mi- 
nisters to take in dealing with popish antagonists, and as giving 
evidence of the impression she wishes her members to receive 
with respect to the principles of the Reformation, and the spi- 
rit with which she desires to animate them. 

Accordingly, if you look at Jewel (to whose Apology you 
see this very canon refers, affording it, as it were, an indirect 
sanction), you will perceive throughout the work this same 
characteristic of the Reformation, a reverence for antiquity— _ 
his argument, the whole Apology through, adverting to the Pri- 
mitive Church, to Scripture and the testimony of the Catholic 
Fathers, to the witness of the ancient Fathers and ancient 
Councils, to the model. of primitive times, to the Church of 
the old Catholic Bishops and Fathers, for so continual are his 
allusions to this topic, that he has to ring all the changes he 
can think of on the terms, in order to relieve his style. Nor 
is there anything singular in the instance of Jewel.. The re- 
verence for antiquity is a feature, more or less marked, of the 
temperament of almost every member of the Church of Eng- 
land of that day, of whom we know anything at all. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise ? It was an inheritance to which 
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they succeeded. Instead of turning, as we do in these days, 
to a contemporary commentator, or to one who has not pre- 
ceded us by more than a few generations, to a Hammond, a 
Patrick, a Whitby, a Henry, or a Scott; they as naturally 
took from their shelves an Augustine or a Jerome, a Basil or 
a Chrysostom, or some catena collected out of the works of 
these or other authors of a like date. Did they want a form 
of prayer? Instead of devising one for themselves, they be- 
took themselves to the old liturgies, and based their own upon 
those. All the controversies that took place at the Reforma- 
tion, and long afterwards, are deeply involved in the investi- 
gation of antiquity—it was a line of debate which none 
shrank from. It is a spirit foreign to that of the Reforma- 
tion, and one that has sprung up since the Reformation, or at 
least which has gathered all its strength since that event, 
which is regardless of antiquity—a spirit which various causes 
have served to foster, which I may touch upon by and by— 
but as a practical and easy way of convincing yourselves that 
I am not misrepresenting the Reformers, turn to the series of 
works edited by the Parker Society, edited, no doubt, from a 
feeling that it was time, as it indeed was, to draw the country 
back to the contemplation of the sentiments of the Reformers, 
and so provide a caveat against the supposed increasing allure- 
ments of Rome. Is it then found, that because those Refor- 
mers resisted the Pope, and the abuses of the Church over 
which he presided, even to the death, they flinched from the 
test of antiquity? That they set themselves to disparage 
and vilify the Fathers, who are the witnesses of it?. If any 
expected to discover this in them, they must by this time have 
perceived their mistake. No such disposition is theirs, but 
the contrary. I waive such an example as that of Ridley, 
one of the authors whose writings and dissertations that So- 
ciety has published, and a very mainspring of the Reforma- 
tion, indeed the ablest and the most learned, perhaps, of its 
leaders. I waive him, because he may be justly considered to 
have taken higher Church grounds than many others in that 
great movement, probably higher than those with whom he 
more immediately acted; and I content myself with those 
who had the reputation of being amongst the lowest and 
most liberal Churchmen of their time; and who on that ac- 
count have ever been spoken of with tenderness, if not with 
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affection, by dissenters themselves. Even in these I observe 
a respect for patristic authority, such as would now expose the 
party who entertained it to reproach, 

Thus, let us take the case of Philpot, the friend of Brad- 
ford'; the approver of the Church of Geneva, and the doctrine 
of the same”; the admirer of Calvin and of his Institutes’; 
one, therefore, we may be sure, who was no type of the High- 
Church party of his time. What, then, are the sentiments 
that we find him advocating with respect to the reverence 
due to antiquity, and to the Fathers its expositors? I give 
some of them in the order in which they occur in the publica- 
tion itself. 

“Why, do you not think that we have now the true faith ?” 
is one of Bonner’s questions to him. “I desire your Lord- 
ship to hold me excused for answering at this time—I am 
sure that God’s Word thoroughly, with the Primitive Church, 
and all the ancient writings do agree with this faith I am of” 
—is Philpot’s reply.‘ | 

“Take the book” (a copy of Irenzeus) “Master Philpot, 
and look upon that place, and there may you see how the 
Church of Rome is to be followed of all men ;” saith to him 
the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Philpot takes the book, and sifts the passage® and then con- 
cludes, “but the Church of Rome hath swerved from that 
truth and simplicity of the Gospel, which it maintained in 
Trenzeus’s time, and was then uncorrupted from that which it 
is now: wherefore your Lordships cannot justly apply the au- 
thority of Irenzeus to the Church of Rome now, which is so 
manifestly corrupted from the Primitive Church.” ® 

“JT pray you,” says the Bishop of Gloucester once more, 
“by whom will you be judged in matters of controversy 
which happen daily ?” 

“ Philpot. By the Word of God. For Christ saith in St. 
‘ ohn, the Word that He spake shall be judge in the latter 

ay.” 

“Gloucester. What if you take the Word one way, and I 
another way ? who shall be judge then ?” 

“ Philpot. The Primitive Church.” 
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“Gloucester. I know you mean the Doctors that wrote 
thereof.”” 

“ Philpot. I mean verily so.’ 

“T pray you,” saith the se of Sones: “can you tell 
what this word ‘Catholic’ doth signify? Shew, if you can.’ 

“ Philpot. Yes, that I can, I thank Gop. ... I esteem the 
Catholic Church to be as St. Augustine defineth the same: 
‘We judge,’ saith he, ‘the Catholic faith, of that which hath 
been, is, and shall be.’ So that, if you can be able to prove 
that your faith and Church hath been from the beginning 
taught, and is, and shall be, then may you count yourselves 
Catholic, otherwise not.” ” 

“All the Catholic Church (until these few years),” saith 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, “have taken him” (the Bishop of 
Rome) “to be the supreme head of the Church, besides this 
good man Irenzeus.” 

“ Philpot. That is not likely, that Irenzeus so took him, or 
the Primitive Church: for I am able to shew seven general 
Councils after Irenzeus’s time, wherein he was never so taken; 
which may be a sufficient proof, that the Catholic Primitive 
Church never took him for supreme head.’’ * 

“ Bishop of Coventry. Why will you not admit the Church 
of Rome to be the Catholic Church ?” 

“ Philpot. Because it followeth not the Primitive Catholic 
Church, neither agreeth with the same, no more than an apple 
is like a nut.” 

“Coventry. Wherein doth it dissent?” 

“ Philpot. It were too long to recite all; but two things 
I will name, the Supremacy, and Transubstantiation. . 
Transubstantiation is but a late plantation of the Bishop of 
Rome; and you are not able to shew any ancient writer, 
that the Primitive Church did believe any such thing.” 

“Coventry. How prove you that the Church of Rome now 
dissenteth in doctrine and use of the Sacraments from the 
Primitive Church ?” 

“ Philpot. Compare the one with the other, and it shall 
goon appear; aS you may see pote in Eusebius and other 
ecclesiastical and ancient writers.” 

“London. How long hath your Church stood, I pray 
you ?” 
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“ Philpot. Even from the beginning; from Christ, and- 
from his Apostles, and from their immediate successors.” « 

“ Ohancellor. He will prove his Church to be before 
Christ !” 

“ Philpot. If I did so, I go not amiss: for there was a 
' Church before the coming of Christ, which maketh one 
Catholic Church.” 

“Chancellor. It is so indeed.” 

“ Philpot. I will desire no better rule than the same which 
is oftentimes brought in of your side, to prove both my faith . 
and Church Catholic; that is, antiquity, universality and 
unity.” 

“London. Do you not see what a bragging foolish fellow 
this is? He would seem to be very well seen in the doctors, 
and he is but a fool. By what doctor art thou able to prove 
thy Church? Name him, and thou shalt have him.” 

“ Philpot. My Lord, let me have all your ancient writers, 
with pen, and ink, and paper, and I will prove both my faith 
and my Church out of every one of them.” * 

I had transcribed a good many passages from the writings 
of Philpot, as published by the Parker Society, to the same 
effect ; and meant to have produced them all, but I fear it 
may weary you-—possibly indeed you may think I have 
_ quoted more than enough already; but I have laid these 
before you, because in the first place 1 bear in mind, when 
composing these Lectures, that*some’of my hearers are young, 
and have not yet had time to make themselves masters of 
points in theology which are very familiar to older heads ; 
and I would rather be too copious than too concise, for the 
sake of those to whose use these Lectures are chiefly dedicated 
—and furthermore I have so done, because I could not other- 
wise adequately possess any of you with the conviction, how 
entirely the Church of the Reformation, so far from abandon- 
ing or contemning the early Fathers, claimed them for her 
own, and argued from them not incidentally and by the bye, 
but systematically and perseveringly, producing them in her 
controversies without stint or reserve; and- not only the 
higher Churchmen, but the very lowest and most latitudina- 
rian, adopting this practice. 

Take the case of another of the divines of that day, whose 
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remains have been also edited by the same Society, Arch- 
bishop Grindal; and whom I select for the same reason as I 
did Philpot, his strong anti-high-church bias ; though, to say 
the truth, his letters on the one hand, and his injunctions or 
articles of inquiry to his clergy and others on the other, often 
leave us a little at a loss to discover by what steady principle 
of conduct he was governed. Without, however, entering 
into these particulars, suffice it to say in a word, for it conveys 
much in little, that he, like Philpot, was an admirer of Calvin. 
“ Accedit etiam, uti ais,” he writes to Zanchius, “Domini 
Calvini calculus, qui subscriptionem tuam cum illis conditioni- 
bus et exceptionibus approbavit : quod me multum confirmat : 
nam illus judicio multum soleo tribuere.” “The opinion of 
Master Calvin, moreover, as you say, is with you; who ap- 
proved of your subscription under those conditions and 
exceptions ; which much confirms me: for I am wont to pay 
much deference to his opinion.” Yet even he, in his “ fruit- 
ful dialogue between Custom and Verity,” on the sense of the 
words, “This is my body,” one of the few things he left 
in print, deals in language from time to time such as the fol- 
lowing. 

“Wherefore first,” says Verity, “I will declare the mean- 
ing of these words, ‘This is my body ;’ and next in what 
sense the Church and the old Fathers have evermore taken 
them.” ? 

Again. “But you will say, these are worldly reasons. 
What, then, if the old Fathers record the same? Irenzus 
saith, ‘Quando mixtus calix et fractus panis percipit verbum 
Dei, fit Eucharistia corporis et sanguinis Domini, ex quibus 
augetur et consistit carnis nostree substantia.’” ° 

Again. “Tush,” says Custom, “what speak you of the 
Word of God? There be many dark sayings therein, which 
every man cannot attain to.” 

“ Verity. I grant you, there be certain obscure places in 
the Scripture ; yet not so obscure, but that a man with the 
grace of God may perceive: for it was written not for angels, 
but for men. But, as I understand, Custom meddleth but 
little with Scripture. How say you by St. Augustine, St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose? What, if they stand on our side?” 
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“Custom. No, no; I know them well enough.” 

“ Verity. So well as you know them, for all old acquaint- 
ance, if they be called to witness, they will give evidence 

‘ against you.”? 

Again. “Custom. The doctors and old writers, men in- 
spired with the Holy Ghost, have evermore been against your 
doctrine : yea, and in these days, the wisest men and best 
learned call you heretics and your learning heresy.” 

“Verity. As touching the old writers, I remember well 
they speak reverently of the Sacraments, like as every man 
ought to do; but whereas they deliver their mind with their 
right hand, you, Custom, receive it with the left. For 
whereas they say, that it is the body of Christ, and that it 
must be verily eaten, meaning that it doth effectually lay 
before the eyes Christ’s body, and that it is to the faithful 
man no less than if it were Christ himself, and that Christ 
must be eaten in faith, not torn nor rent with the teeth; you 
say that, howsoever it be taken, it is Christ’s body, and that 
there is none other eating but with the mouth. And that 
the Fathers meant no other thing than I have said, it shall 
appear by their words.” ? 

And again, after a while: “What is so heinous in these 
days, as to call the Sacrament the token, or the remembrance 
of Christ’s body? Yet did the old writers in manner never 
call it other. Tertullian, in the fourth book against the 
Marcionites,”*® &c. 

And, after many authorities cited in proof of this propo- 
sition, it is added: “Hereby you may understand how and 
in what sort the old Fathers, how the Primitive and begin- 
ning Church, how the Apostles, how Christ himself, took these 
words, ‘This is my body.’ Now, to withstand, and stoutly 
to go against, not only ancient writers, or the congregation 
of Christian people, which at that time was not overgrown, 
no, neither spotted ‘with covetousness and worldly honour, but 
the Apostles also, and God himself, no doubt it is great fond- 
ness.” 

And the whole Dialogue is summed up in these terms fol- 
lowing: “Thus, so shortly, and in so few words as I could, I 
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have declared to you what Christ meant by these words, 
‘This is my body ;* what the Apostles taught therein, and in 
what sort they delivered them to their successors; in what 
sense and meaning the. holy Fathers and old writers, and 
the Universal and Catholic Church, hath evermore taken 
them.” ! 

This reverence for antiquity, however, this appeal to the 
Primitive Church, this respect for the Fathers, its witnesses— 
so characteristic of the Reformation, as carried on in England 
—was, by degrees, worn out; several causes, as I have said, 
concurring to efface it; some of a violent, some of a more in- 
sidious kind. _Of-the first of these kinds was the great Re- 
bellion, which took the form of a religious contest, and was 
conducted by the triumphant party on principles entirely 
opposed to those which the Fathers are calculated to uphold, 
The tendency of their teaching, as to the state, is passive 
obedience ; for, though many of them living and writing 
under emperors who were persecutors of the Church, they 
manifest no disposition whatever to resist them, or to persuade 
others to do so. They content themselves with making appeals 
to their sense of justice; with disabusing them of many mis- 
conceptions, with respect to the Christians, under which they 
laboured ; with praying for them; and defending in general 
the faith and practice of Christians ; and with reminding the 
Christians that the powers which were ordained of God were 
adapted to the times in which they governed—good rulers 
sent for the benefit of a good generation ; evil rulers for the 
correction of a bad one; but both sent by God.? Again, as 
to the Church, their tendency was clear for three orders of 
the ministry; an Apostolical succession; definite creeds ; 
strict unity ; as we shall see in the sequel of these Lectures. 
How could the impatient spirits which worked out the great 
Rebellion find satisfaction in authors like these ? 

Accordingly, for the matter of fact, look at Milton—not 
an unfair type, surely, of his party; not the coarse fanatic, 
which was the material of which so large a portion of the 
Puritans was composed, who had few early associations, 
whether of literature or of birth, to soften him; but one 
who had ever himself a certain feeling for ages gone by, 
and the monuments they had left us. 
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%& But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloyster’s pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light: 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voie’d quire below, 

Tn service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 
I say that a man who, at any period of his life, could write 
in this spirit, may be taken as, at least, no exaggerated type 
of the Puritan, and of the ecclesiastical sentiments which 
animated him. How, then, does Milton speak of the Fathers, 
howbeit in this general invective giving no indication of any 
close knowledge or acquaintance with them? Turn we to his 
“Treatise of Prelatical Episcopacy.”’ 

“Notwithstanding this clearness, and that by all evidence 
of argument, Timothy and Titus, whom our prelates claim to 
imitate only in the controlling part of their office, had rather 
the vicegerency of an Apostleship committed to them, than 
the ordinary charge of a Bishopric, as being men of an extra- 
ordinary calling ; yet, to verify that which St. Paul foretold 
of succeeding times, when men began to have itching ears ; 
then, not contented with the plentiful and wholesome foun- 
tains of the Gospel, they began, after their own lusts, to heap 
to themselves teachers; and, as if the Divine Scripture 
wanted a supplement, and were to be eked out, they cannot 
think any doubt resolved, and any doctrine confirmed, unless 
they run to that undigested heap and fry of authors, which 
they call antiquity. Whatsoever time, or the heedless hand 
of blind chance, hath drawn down from of old to this present, 
in her huge drag-net, whether fish or sea-weed, shells or 
shrubs, unpicked, unchosen, those are the Fathers. Seeing, 
therefore, some men, deeply conversant in books, have had so 
little care of late to give the world a better account of their 
reading than by divulging needless tractates, stuffed with the 
specious names of Jonatius and Polycarpus; with fragments 
of old martyrologies and legends, to distract. and stagger the 
multitude of credulous readers, and mislead them from their 
strong guards and places of safety, under the tuition of Holy 
Writ; it came into my thoughts to persuade myself, setting all 
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distances and nice respects aside, that I could do religion and 
my country no better service for the time, than doing my 
utmost endeavour to recall the people of God from this vain 
foraging after straw, and to reduce them to their firm stations 
under the standard of the Gospel; by making appear to them, 
first, the insufficiency ; next, the inconveniency ; and, lastly, 
the impiety of these gay testimonies, that their great doctors 
would bring them to dote on.”! 

And, again, in his Dissertation “Of Reformation in Eng- 
land :” “Such were these that must be called the ancientest 
and most virgin times between Christ and Constantine. Nor 
was this general contagion in their actions and not in their 
writings. Who is ignorant of the foul errors, the ridiculous 
wresting of Scripture, the heresies, the vanities thick-sown 
through the volumes of J. Martyr, Clemens, Origen, Tertullian, 
and others of eldest time ?’’? 

Moreover, how entirely Milton was impressed with the no- 
tion, that the Reformers, properly so called, were governed by 
feelings on this particular question, entirely opposed to his 
own and those of his party, is manifest from another passage 
in the same tract—a passage, which actually, and, in some 
degree, even unjustly, confounds the Reformers with the Fa- 
thers—so far is Milton, at least, from having discovered, as 
many now do, that they are utter antagonists; the one, all 
that we can admire ; the other, all that we should eschew. 

“ And here withal I invoke the Immortal Deity, Revealer 
and Judge of all secrets, that, wherever I have in this book 
plainly and roundly (though worthily and truly) laid open the 
faults and blemishes of Fathers, Martyrs, or Christian Em- 
perors, or have otherwise inveighed against the error and 
superstition with vehement expressions, I have done it neither 
out of malice, nor list to speak evil, nor any vainglory, but of 
mere necessity to vindicate the spotless truth from an igno- 
minious bondage, whose native worth is now become of such 
low esteem, that she is like to find small credit with us for 
what she can say, unless she can bring a ticket from Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley ; or prove herself a retainer of Constan- 
tine, and wear his badge. More tolerable it were for the 
Church of Gop that all these names were utterly abolished, 
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like the brazen serpent, than that man’s fond opinion should 
thus idolize them, and the heavenly truth be thus cap- 
tivated.””? 

If there be those who sympathize with the great poet in 
his estimate of the Fathers, are they prepared to join him too 
in the price he thus sets on the Reformers of our Church ? 
After contemplating his case, should they not rather be induced 
to suspect, that the same party who are adverse to the one 
(whether conscious of the fact or not), are, in truth, adverse to 
both ; and would be found to be so, were the turbulent times in 
which Milton wrote, and which removed restraints and reserve, 
to return, and all disguise to cease? The crisis, however, of 
the great Rebellion, which was one of extreme violence, na- 
turally called forth in corresponding strength the principles 
that were antagonistic to it; so that if there was then a 
large and headstrong party who thus despised antiquity, and 
set at nought all reverence for patristical testimony, there was 
also a most learned and able body of divines, who vindicated 
both—some of the greatest our Church has ever known. To 
such men as these, and their efforts, allusion is made by Mil- 
ton in the extracts I have read to you. They may be supposed . 
to have had the advantage in the controversy ; for they had 
far the most knowledge of the particular kind required for it 
on their side*; so that, had the cause of antiquity been sub- 
jected to no further assault, it would have recovered from this 
shock. 

But, after a while, came on the Revolution ; an event which 
shed a much more disastrous influence on the taste for patristical 
learning, because a more enduring and insidious one, than the 
Rebellion. “What we did at the Revolution,” says Dr. John- 
son, “ was necessary; but it broke our constitution.”? Much 
more might he have said, it broke our Church, which, how- 
ever, was possibly what he meant. Henceforward a Presby- 
terian form of Church government was to be recognised and 
supported by the law of the land in one division of the Island, 
as clearly as the Episcopalian in the other. The King and 
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Parliament were henceforward taught to halt between the 
two; and the great landed proprietors who had estates in 
both countries, or even private persons who were connected 
with both by ties of marriage or of trade, were neutralized 
upon questions of ecclesiastical polity, which would heretofore 
have been thought vital, and of which the Fathers were the 
undeniable witnesses. The Non-jurors were the representa- 
tives of the old Church feelings of the country ; and became, 
in consequence of their sentiments, now out of fashion, dislo- 
cated from a generation which had no sympathy with them ; 
carrying away with them (though not entirely) that regard 
for primitive times, which with them was destined by degrees 
almost to expire. Convocation, which might have tended to 
keep it somewhat alive, by encouraging a learned clergy, and 
by bringing habitually before the laity ecclesiastical topics, 
which, from the long absence of such a monitor, have now 
faded so entirely from their minds as simply to call forth, if 
by chance produced, their supercilious dismissal—Convocation 
soon ceased to have a voice. The Church sunk into the 
Establishment ; and the fruits of the change soon began to 
discover themselves. By the time of Wesley, the high and 
holy spirits, which had once animated it, had so far degenerated 
into the secular, that some revival of it was seen to be plainly 
necessary. But it was attempted in an age when the ancient 
ways were forgotten ; and, consequently, in a spirit new and 
revolutionary. The old Catholic usages (as distinguished from 
the popish), instead of being sought out again, and quickened 
into wholesome action, were set at nought, and a system then 
devised, vigorous for the day, but which, having no foundations 
laid in the depth of time and sacred precedent, has long since 
given tokens of decrepitude and decay; and so far as it is 
likely to survive at all, seems destined to do so as a schism. 
It has had, however, its effect on the Church itself; and has 
helped to harden many even of its clergy in that contempt, 
or at least dislike, for antiquity and its witnesses, which the 
other events I have touched on had so grievously engendered 
already. 

These were all causes acting to the disadvantage of the 
Fathers and the disparagement of antiquity within ourselves. 
There is one more which I shall name, that operated from 

Cc 2 
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without to the same result; and that is, the character of the 
Reformed Churches abroad, and the influence it indirectly ex- 
erts on the ecclesiastical spirit of our own country. The sym- 
pathies of those Churches (as Clarendon tells us') went along 
with the Puritans in the civil wars, and, no doubt, have at- 
tended the Dissenters ever since; and the works, that have 
issued from them, have been confessedly composed to damage 
the credit of the Fathers, who were utterly adverse to much of 
their polity. Some of these works were written with great 
ability and knowledge of the subject, but with all the prejudice 
of the partisan. And no books probably have contributed 
more to depreciate the Fathers, even in this country, than 
' Daillé’s treatise on the “ Right Use” of them, and Barbeyrac’s 
on their “ Morality.” Daillé’s treatise has been circulated with 
great industry. Though written originally in French, it 
was translated into the universal language of Latin (a transla- 
tion revised and supplied with additional matter by the 
author himself), to give it unrestrained currency,” as well as 
into local languages. It probably had -its effect, even on 
such men as Chillingworth, and contributed to give his 
theology the bias it has.° It certainly has been read by 
thousands who have never troubled themselves to look into a 
page of the Fathers for themselves; nor, after reading it, 
would they perhaps feel much inclination to do so; yet, 
without reading the Fathers, it is impossible to see the un- 
fairness of Daillé’s arguments; and I well remember that all 
the early years of my life, my impression of these authors 
was wholly that which Daillé had given me ; as almost all the 
labours of my later years have tended to efface it. I shall 
not, therefore, think my pains misemployed, if I devote the 
series of Lectures I shall deliver this term to remarks on this — 
popular treatise of Daillé, “De Vero Usu Patrum,”’ and on the 
other of Barbeyrac, so far as they affect the credit of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, especially as I shall thus have a con- 


' History of the Rebellion, vol. ii. p.| emendati. Genevee, 1656. The Latin, 
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venient opportunity of clearing away im limine certain ob- 
jections to the study of the Fathers, which one constantly 
hears alleged, for they comprise nearly all; and, at the same 
time, whilst clearing away these objections, I shall be pre- 
paring you for going along with me—those amongst you, at 
least, who are so disposed—when, in the next term, I shall 
lay before you the positive advantages of that study. 
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LECTURE II. 


Division of Daillé’s treatise into two heads. His first argument in support of 
his first proposition. Unfairness of it. Discussion of a passage in Eusebius. 
Fragments of the early Fathers collected by Dr. Routh. Illustrations of their 
value. Second argument of Daillé. Incidental allusions to important topics 
in the Fathers, overlooked by him. Their evidence not to be gathered without 
careful study. Illustration of this in establishing the doctrine and ritual of 
the Church. And in the Romish controversy, e. g. on Transubstantiation, the 
Papal Supremacy, Auricular Confession, Image Worship. 


it PROPOSE, in the present Lecture, to redeem the promise 

I made in the last, and offer you some remarks on the 
celebrated treatise of Daillé, a distinguished minister of the 
French Protestant Church (published in 1631), on “The 
Right Use of the Fathers.” 

Daillé divides his treatise into two general heads. First, 
asserting that the testimony of the Fathers, owing to various 
causes which he enumerates, is vague, uncertain, and obscure. 
And, secondly, that, were it more clear and decisive, it is not 
of such authority as to settle our controversies; the latter 
of the two divisions very much anticipated by the other. 

In support of the former proposition, he sets out with 
affirming, in terms of some exaggeration, the paucity of the 
writings of the first three centuries; and quotes a passage 
from the beginning of Eusebius’ History to prove in general, 
before he proceeds to details, that very few persons in those 
early times addicted themselves to composing books.’ But it 
will be found, on reference to Eusebius, that he does nog say 
there were few or no books then written ; but that there were 
none written on the plan he was proposing to adopt—in fact 
no ecclesiastical history or regular Church annals, which would 
serve him for a precedent. For, having described the various 
topics his own history was meant to embrace, he proceeds to 
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propitiate his readers towards any defects which they might 
discover in it; saying, “that his subject now required him to 
ask the candid construction of the considerate; for that it 
was a thing, he confessed, beyond his powers to promise a 
narrative perfect and lacking nothing ; seeing that he was the 
first person that had engaged in that particular argument ; 
and so had to tread a road desert and unbeaten” (the clause 
adduced by Daillé) ; “however, that his prayer was, he might 
have God for his Guide, and the power of the Lord to work 
with him, for that of men who had travelled the same way 
before him (r7v avrav nuiv mpowSevedtwrv 6Sov) he could 
find no trace ; save only a few materials, by which one or 
other had left him some partial information of the times in 
which they themselves lived.” And, again, a little afterwards, 
repeating nearly the same words, he continues, “that he ac- 
counted it the more necessary for him to undertake the labour 
he was about, because he knew no ecclesiastical writer who had 
as yet troubled himself about that particular department of 
literature,’’ meaning the department of ecclesiastical history. 
The thing is worth observing, because the bias of Daillé 
is thus made to appear by the turn he gives to a passage 
of Eusebius on the very threshold of his work. 

Nor is that bias less apparent in what follows; for post- 
poning for a while any emphatic mention of the writings of 
the first three centuries, which have come down to us entire, 
or nearly so, he proceeds studiously to draw attention to the 
fragments of the early Fathers which have survived—as if, of 
the few works we have of the Primitive Church, scarcely any- 
thing but fragments remained. And, accordingly, he gives a 
list of authors whose bare names and titles (says he) have 
been preserved by Eusebius, Jerome, and others.? Doubtless 
the remains of several of those authors (the catalogue of which, 
by the bye, his readers will perceive to be much larger than 
Daillé’s previous proposition might have led them to expect) 
are inconsiderable in bulk, compared with the entire works of 
which they formed a part: but they are often of great value, 
nevertheless ; and are very far from being mere names and 
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titles. They have been collected, as you are aware, from 
various quarters in which they are scattered, by Dr. Routh, 
and, together with the notes on them, as edited by him, are 
enough to occupy four octavo volumes: those which had been 
previously got together by Grabe, in his “ Spicilegium,”’ in 
two volumes, having been mixed up with much that is apo- 
cryphal. The venerable President of Magdalene College, in- 
stead of describing thém, as Daillé does, as mere names and 
titles, regards them as documents throwing great light on 
points in the Primitive Church that were otherwise obscure ; 
and as worthy of all acceptation from their piety, learning, 
and authority. “Quoniam autem mihi in animo fuit, statum 
primeevee ecclesize et dogmata et mores ex ipsius, pro facul- 
tate med, investigare monimentis, scripta omnia sanctiorum 
eetatum legenda esse censui. Et vero, quod nihil omnino in 
hoe genere preetermittere statuerim, id plurimum contulisse ad 
obscuriora queedam clarius intelligenda sepe sum expertus. 
Certe tot negligere Scriptores, quamvis mutilatos nimium, 
haud oportuisset, quorum reliquize pietate, doctrina, auctori- 
tate, nobis commendatissimee sunt.’’? And assuredly, an ex- 
amination of the fragments themselves supports his estimate 
of them. 

Take, for instance, the fragments of the writings of Diony- 
sius of Corinth (one of the cases Daillé produces), as found 
in Eusebius. We learn from them, short as they are, that 
Rome was even then a wealthy Church ; able to Jay poor 
Churches under pecuniary obligation to her ; and accustomed 
to do so from the most early times. That the Epistle of 
Clemens to the Church of Corinth was held in such respect as 
to be then read in the Church of Corinth. That the Church 
of Corinth and the Church of Rome had the same Apostles for 
their founders, Peter and Paul, who both suffered martyrdom 
at the same time at Rome. That there were those then 
abroad who had the audacity to corrupt not only Epistles 
written to Churches by the Bishops, but the Scriptures them- 
selves. That there were then existing Churches at Lace- 
demon, at Athens, at Nicomedia, at Gortyna, and other parts 
of Crete, at Amastris, at Gnossus. That the Bishops of those 
Churches were such and such persons; and that, in some 
instances, they stood in the relation to one another of Prelate 
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and Metropolitan—information certainly of much value, and 
amounting to much more than a mere name and title. 

So again, take the case of Hegesippus, another of the in- 
stances cited by Daillé. In the fragments, which have reached 
us, of his work, we have a minute and interesting account of 
the character and death of James the Just; of his abstemious 
habits ; of his ascetic devotions ; of his influence with the 
people ; of the plot framed against him by the Scribes and 
Pharisees ; of his testimony to the Saviour; of the circum- 
stances of his martyrdom—how he was cast down from the 
Temple, then stoned, then beaten with the fuller’s club. We 
have further some very curious particulars of the last sur- 
vivors of the family of Our Lord: two old men grandsons of 
St Jude, in the days of Domitian, possessed of no other 
property than a small estate, which they cultivated with their 
own hands; and living till the age of Trajan. We further 
learn from the same source the state of the Churches es- 
tablished in various quarters, which Hegesippus had _per- 
sonally visited; the general soundness of their faith; the 
uniformity of their teaching ; the succession of their Bishops— 
all this very far from being fairly described under the designa- 
tion of mere “name and title.” 

The fragments of some other authors, who are mentioned in 
Daillé’s catalogue, are even more copious in their information 
than these, but it would be tedious to produce them all. I 
must therefore beg you to satisfy yourselves of the fact by 
reading them in the “ Reliquize Sacree” for yourselves. Whilst 
in the instance of Hippolytus, who, again, is another of the 
authors included in the list of Daillé, as having left us frag- 
ments that amount to no more than a mere name and title, we 
have not only passages of considerable length from a variety of 
his works, such as commentaries on different books of Scrip- 
ture, particularly the Psalms, homilies, local histories, but also 
whole treatises; as one concerning Christ and Antichrist ; 
another on the Patripassian heresy of Noetus, having much 
in common with Tertullian adversus Praxeam, and yielding 
(besides much else that is valuable) many clear testimonies 
to the Divinity of the Son, as well as to the doctrine of the 
Trinity; another, a homily probably, for it seems to have been 
addressed to an audience, on the Baptism of the Saviour, and 
like the last affording the strongest evidence that the Godhead 
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of the Son was a doctrine of the Primitive Church, and giving 
clear proof that the Sacrament of Baptism was, in the estima- 
tion of the Primitive Church, the same holy and emphatic _ 
ordinance which it is always represented to be in our own. 

Neither does Daillé here take any notice of the Apostolical 
Constitutions, as they are called, and Canons of early date, 
which may still survive, and which may perhaps be regarded 
as consisting, though not exclusively consisting, of materials 
that belong to the period over which his observations extend. 
For though there is abundant internal evidence in those Con- 
stitutions, that they were not compiled into eight books, 
which is the form they now wear, till after the Church had 
been strongly established and dominant, even emperors sub- 
ject to her ; yet there are, on the other hand, indications not 
to be mistaken, of much of their substance being of a date 
most remote, perhaps Apostolical. Thus observe the very large 
share of their attention, which is occupied by the heathen ; by 
the prescriptions necessary for regulating the conduct of the 
Christian in his carriage towards them in the various rela- 
tions of life ; provision made for the case of mixed marriages; 
for the case of master and servant being heathen and Chris- 
tian; for the case of heathen festivals, heathen tribunals, 
heathen evidence, heathen theatres, heathen processions, 
heathen markets—all of them furnishing subjects for canonical 
prohibition or caution. We find the persecutions and scoffs 
of the heathen constantly brought under consideration : the 
relapse to heathenism of Christians, who fancied themselves 
agerieved by the Church, guarded against: the obstacles 
thrown in the way of public worship, and the consequent 
necessity of repairing to private houses for social devotion, 
noticed: the number of Gentile proselytes: the mean con- 
dition of the Christian community. All these are features of 
the very early date of those portions at least of the Constitutions 
which deal with such particulars, however there may be other 
portions connected with them which betray a later age. And 
assuredly a very great amount of information on the state of 
the Primitive Church is to be derived from a judicious and 
discriminating investigation of these remains. 

But after all the disparagement to which Daillé had sub- 
jected the fragments of the Fathers, both as to their bulk and 
contents, there still are left for him to dispose of, a good many 
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entire volumes of their works; those even before the Council 
of Nice, as usually edited, not being fewer than twelve folios ; 
and accordingly he advances a second argument, that from the 
nature of the subjects treated by the Fathers of the first 
three centuries, they have no reference whatever to present 
controversies.’ Whereupon he enumerates the several Treatises 
of these early authors. Justin and Tertullian, Theophilus 
and Lactantius, Clemens and Arnobius, teach the vanity of 
the reputed gods; show that Jupiter, Mars, Juno, &c., were 
mere mortals, and that there is but one true God, the Creator 
of heaven and earth. Irenzeus puts to the rout the foul and 
foolish theories of Basilides, the Valentinians, and the other 

- Gnostics. Tertullian refutes these same heretics, and others 
besides them, Marcion, Hermogenes, Apelles, Praxeas, and such 
as maintain two gods, or two principles, and confound the 
person of the Father and the Son. Cyprian is almost entirely 
occupied in fostering the discipline and virtues of the Christian 
Church ; and so on. And he triumphantly asks, What has all 
this to do with Transubstantiation—with the adoration of the 
Host—with the supremacy of the Pope—with the necessity of 
secret confession—with the worship of images ; or with other 

' matters agitated nowadays’? But how evident is it, that all 
this is directed to persons, who are to know nothing of the 
‘Fathers, except through his report! How far from an honest 
and ingenuous view of them is this ! 

In the first place, how utterly imperfect and defective is 
even this table of contents of the Fathers; probably not 
embracing even a tenth part of the pibiced which they 
directly profess to handle ; several of them, too, subjects of 
keen controversy still. But setting this consideration aside, 
and even supposing for argument’s oe that Daillé’s catalogue 
of contents is complete ; he was sufficiently read in the Fa- 
thers to know how totally inadequate an idea of the multi- 
farious subjects, on which they either treat or touch, would 
be got from a mere table of contents. Indeed, if there is one 
thing more than another characteristic of these writers, it is 
this : the vast magazine of most valuable information they 
communicate to us. quite incidentally and by the bye, a single 
chapter perhaps, or a single sentence of a chapter, or some- 
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times even a single expression in a sentence, occurring in a 
treatise of which the bare title promises nothing of the sort, 
furnishing us with the most interesting knowledge of some 
point or “other of doctrine, discipline, ritual, or usage of the 
Church of the day, and taking us quite by surprise—insomuch 
that no writers whatever will bear skipping, even for a line, 
so ill as these. A desultory reader of the Fathers, nay, a 
reader who is not the most patient and precise, and always 
on the watch, can never be sure that he has not suffered some 
paragraph or phrase to escape, which would in itself have re- 
paid him for the perusal of the whole book. Nay, perhaps it 
is necessary that his mind should be rendered sensitive to such ~ 
subjects, by living in times of controversy like our own, in 
order that he may detect in them all that they contain. And 
accordingly I think I can discover in some careful and able 
investigators of the works of the Fathers, but whose researches 
happened to be carried on when the Church was quiescent, 
that they have left many hints of great value unimproved, 
unperceived—the moment not propitious to the seizure and 
application of them. Indeed, a slovenly mode of study, as Iam 
sure the audience I am addressing will admit, is safe with no 
works whatever ; but with those of the Fathers, I must repeat, 
it is the most unsafe of all, owing to the little method observed 
in almost all of them, and the utter absence of it in some; so 
that Bishop Horsley might well take advantage, as he does, 
of Dr. Priestley’s inadvertent admission, that he was in the 
habit of “looking through” books, and might well feel 
strengthened in the line of argument he had adopted with 
that antagonist, namely, to waive the merits of the question 
itself, and contend that Dr. Priestley was incompetent from 
ignorance of his authors, who were of a kind not to bear 
“looking through,” to engage in the discussion of it. In these 
remarks I am sure that any of my hearers, who have accus- 
tomed themselves to this department of study, would at once 
acquiesce ; but for the benefit of those who have not, I will 
produce a few examples. 

Justin Martyr, according to Daillé, is employed in denounc- 
ing the folly of idol osha. exposing the mere humanity of 
J mipiter, Mars, &c., and asserting and enforcing the unity of 
the true God. And though this may indeed be reckoned the 
bare outline of his Apologies, and serve as a title to them ; we 
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meet with much in those Apologies which comes under no such 
head. For instance, we there stumble upon a very accurate 
account, the earliest we possess, of the manner in which pub- 
lic worship was conducted by the Christians on Sundays—the 
several parts of the Service—the reading of the Scriptures— 
the Common Prayer, even some of the clauses of the Prayers 
—the office for the Communion—even one minute feature of 
that office, the use of the Lord’s Prayer, in the consecration.! 
The whole a passage of no great length, but pregnant with 
conclusions the most valuable to all, who feel a reverence for 
primitive ecclesiastical usage.” 

Again, the Peedagogue of Clemens Alexandrinus contains a 
number of precepts which the Pedagogue (who gives a name 
to the treatise) is supposed to impart to his pupil as he takes 
him to school. These precepts relate to the application of 
Christian principles (for the pupil is supposed to be a convert 
from heathenism), to the various habits and customs of ordinary 
life. Accordingly, regulations of the dress, and decoration of 
the person, constitute the subject of one chapter. Now, who 
would expect to find in such a place evidence for the practice 
of Infant Baptism? Yet such is the case. The Peedagocue 
is speaking of the lawfulness of wearing seals: he would have 
them worn for use, not for ornament; expressly for the pur- 
pose of securing matters that require safe keeping. He then 
goes on to say what device he would have engraved on them ; 
and recommends a dove, or a fish, or a ship under sail, or a 
lyre, or an anchor ; or, he adds, if the party be a fisherman, 
he will remember the Apostle and the children who are drawn 
wp out of the water (kat trav é& VSaTos avacTopevorv 
matdsiov®)—a reference, apparently, to the words of Jesus to 
his disciples, “Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men,” yet a passage so expressed, as to take into account 
the means by which this was to be effected, even by ad- 
ministering the Rite of Baptism, and Infant Baptism. Surely 
this is a subject of controversy not foreign to our own times ! 
So, again, when he is afterwards speaking of the application 
of cosmetics to the complexion, a practice which he condemns, 
his argument leads him to express a clear opinion on the active 
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influence of the Spirit on the heart of the Christian.' Yet 
this would not have been exactly the quarter in which we 
should have thought of looking for an enunciation of that 
doctrine. 

Take another instance. Irenzus is occupied, Daillé tells 
us in refuting the Valentinians, the Basilidians, and other 
Gnostics—and, no doubt, the heretical speculations, that he 
has thus to contend against, are to the last degree absurd and 
childish, and very little like any which we should have to 
encounter in our own day. Are we then to lay Irenzus 
aside, under the conviction that his argument is no concern of 
ours? We should lose a vast deal of information on matters 
in which we ourselves take a deep interest, were we to do so; 
however little we may have in common with the general ob- 
ject of the book. Thus, the heretics, with whom he had to 
deal, vindicated many of their senseless tenets by the authority 
of tradition. Irenzeus, therefore, meets them on their own 
ground ; challenges tradition, provided it be genuine, as ut- 
terly against them, being coincident with Scripture, and the 
doctrines of the Church: he therefore prescribes the circum- 
stances which were necessary to guarantee the truth of tradition, 
that it should be found to be uniform in the several Churches, 
which the Apostles had founded, and which Bishops had con- 
tinued to preside over in regular succession, since the Apostles’ 
days, down to his own ; at the same time producing a cata- 
logue of these Bishops in the Church of Rome, and only ab- 
staining from doing so in other Churches, out of fear of 
wearying his readers.” All this is in refutation of certain 
silly fancies of the heretics he was encountering. But does 
a passage of this sort touch no controversies of our own age, 
and is the author, to whom it belongs, of no value, because he 
is only employed on Valentinus and his Afons? Nay, the 
mention of these very AZons on one occasion, furnishes an ex- 
ample of the kind we are now in search of, and much to our 
present purpose. For these Gnostics, looking about them for 
arguments to support them in their notion of their Atons, find 
one, Treneeus tells us, In an expression of St. Paul, Ephes. iii. 
21, eis mdcas tas yeveas Tod aidvos Tov aiavev, and another 
even in the language of the erthodox themselves, who when 
they say at the Eucharist, els rovs aldvas Tov almvev, have 
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an eye (they contend) to these Alons'; a most absurd argu- 
ment of the parties who used it, no doubt, yet clearly showing, 
however inadvertently, that there was a set form of Service 
for the Holy Communion in the time of Irenzeus, so. well 
known as to require a mere allusion to it in order to be under- 
stood ; and which, therefore, must have descended from more 
ancient times still : a fact concurrent with what had previously 
dropped from Justin. Have casual passages of this kind, and 
the Fathers abound in them, nothing to do with the contro- 
versies of the present day, and may the authors in which 
they are deposited be safely neglected, because their title- 
pages happen to promise nothing of the sort? It cannot be 
supposed that Daillé was ignorant of this feature of patristic 
literature ; for it is scarcely possible to read a score of pages 
in any department of it, which do not betray it. 

I shall give you other examples of it still, because I am 
anxious to impress on you, that this remark in refutation of 
Daillé does not apply to one or two of the Fathers only, but 
to them all, and I multiply them the rather, because in the 
process I shall be still unfolding to you features of the 
Primitive Church. One of Tertullian’s tracts is entitled, “On 
the Crown,’ De Corona, a tract, to which the following incident 
gave occasion. At a Donation of the emperor’s, one of the 
soldiers appeared without a wreath or chaplet on his head ; 
holding it instead in his hand, and thereby confessing himself 
to be a Christian. He is accordingly treated as one, and sen- 
tence is passed on him. Tertullian then undertakes to discuss 
the question, whether the man should have submitted to wear 
the wreath or not; and determines it in the negative. I 
have nothing to do with the merits of the argument, or the 
religious sentiments of Tertullian when he penned it. I 
simply ask whether the title is such as would seem to hold out 
any promise of the various topics touched or handled in the 
treatise. For I find in it many particulars relating to the 
administration of the Rite of Baptism—reference to promises 
and vows as even then formally made in it, similar apparently 
to those exacted by our own Church at this day, a renuncia- 
tion of the devil and his pomps, for such is the phrase used.” 
I further find it speaking of the Eucharist ; the time of its 
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celebration ; the manner in which it was communicated to all, 
as we may infer, in both kinds ; the officiating minister, an 
ecclesiastic.! I find it referring to the celebration of the an- 
niversaries of saints as even then obtaining ; to the custom of 
signing the forehead with the Cross, as was then usual. 2 Cer- 
tainly, had we been in search of information on any of these 
points, we should not have expected & priori to discover it in 
an essay which had for its heading, De Corona. Yet there 
it is. 

Take another instance. Origen, in his Commentary on 
Genesis, has a long discussion on Gen. 1.14. “ And God said, 
Let there be lights in the firmament,’ &c. Now, who would 
have supposed that this would have been just the place to 
turn to in Origen’s works, to discover his opinion on the doc- 
trine of necessity, of the freedom of man’s will, his consequent 
responsibility for his actions, the bearing such doctrine has 
upon the efficacy of prayer, the nature of God’s foreknow- 
ledge? Yet all these points, affecting as we must at once see 
they do affect a signal controversy of our own day, the Cal- 
vinistic, enter into his discussion of this text; the prevailing 
belief in astrology, a subject connected with these lights in 
the firmament, paving the way to it.® 

How little, again, would the titles of most of the Letters 
of Cyprian enable us to guess at the multifarious matters to 
be found in them—much of them, too, bearing very directly 
on the controversies of modern times, 

Nor is this all. Daillé, we have seen, exclaims with much 
self-satisfaction, after giving his own description of the con- 
tents of the writings of the Fathers, “ What has all this to do 
with the doctrine of Transubstantiation, the worship of the Host, 
the supremacy of the Pope, the necessity of secret confession, 
the worship of images, and other matters agitated nowadays !” 
But it is not necessary that the Fathers should be expressly 
discussing these questions, in order to their giving us a great, 
deal of light, nevertheless, on the sentiments of the Church 
with respect to them when they wrote. If the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation had never been dreamed of in the days of 
Justin or Irenaeus, or Clemens, it is certain enough that it 
would be in vain to look for an argument upon it in their 
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works ; but they may not be less effective witnesses in the 
dispute on that account. On the contrary, they may be the 
very best of all we could have. For if such phrases unde- 
signedly fall from them, when they are speaking of the Eu- 
charist, as are quite inconsistent with the notion that they 
believed in the corporal presence, that is all that is wanted to 
prove that the corporal presence was not a primitive doctrine. 
It is not necessary to require from them a regular disclaimer 
of such doctrine in order to avail ourselves of their testimony. 

For example, there is a fragment of Irenzeus, of which the 
following is a translation. “The Greeks seizing the slaves of 
the Christian catechumens, used force to extort from them the 
disclosure of some secret abomination of the Christians ; these 
slaves having nothing to tell which would gratify their tor- 
mentors, except that they heard their masters say, the Holy 
Communion was the body and blood of Christ, thinking it 
was really his body and blood (vopicavres 76 OvTt aia Kat 
odpka etvat, i.e. making this mistake), reported the same to 
the inquirers. Accordingly these latter, supposing that this 
was actually the Christian mystery (AaBdvtes ws avtoypnua 
TouTo TedelcOat Xpiotiavois, i. e. under this wrong impres- 
sion), made the same report to the rest of the Greeks, and 
forced the martyrs Sanctus and Blandina by torture to a con- 
fession. To whom Blandina made answer well and bravely, 
How could we endure to do such an act; we who, in the 
practice of our Christian discipline, abstain even from per- 
mitted food?”* Now, I ask, is it possible that such a passage 
as this could have been penned, and yet the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation have been the doctrine of the Church at the 
time ? for, if so, it would have been really the corporal body 
and blood of Christ, which Christians profess to partake of ; 
and the slaves would have been perfectly correct in the infor- 
_ mation they gave the Greeks ; and there would have been no 
room for Irenzeus to explain the circumstance under which the 
misapprehension of the Greeks, prompted by that of the slaves, 
occurred, for there would have been no misapprehension at all by 
either party. Surely this is more decisive of the question of 
Transubstantiation, than any express repudiation of it by Ive- 
nus would have been ; for so far from repudiating it, he only 
wonders it could have ever entered into the head of the slaves to 
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imagine ; manifestly ascribing it to the dulness of apprehension 
which naturally belonged to that class of persons. 

Take another instance. Cyprian, in a letter addressed to 
Ciecilius, is contending against the practice of certain heretics 
or innovators, who, in celebrating the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, made use of water only, instead of water and wine 
mixed (for it was the custom to mix those elements in the 
Eucharist at that time, as it was inour own Church, till the Prayer _ 
Book of 1549 was superseded by that of 1552, not in all 
respects perhaps for the better). Now, argues Cyprian, “Since 
Christ said, I am the true vine, the Blood of Christ is not 
water, but wine. Nor can his Blood, by which we are re- 
deemed and quickened, seem to be in the cup, when there is 
no wine in the cup, by which Christ’s Blood is represented, 
and of which there is a mystical mention made all Scripture 
through.” Nec potest videri sanguis ejus, quo redempti et 
vivificati sumus, esse in calice quando vinum desit calici, quo 
Christi sanguis ostenditur.' And again in the same Epistle, 
“For as Christ bare us all, since he bare our sins, we per- 
ceive that the people is wnderstood in the water; the Blood 
of Christ is represented by the wine.” Nam quia nos omnes 
portabat Christus, qui et peccata nostra portabat, videmus 
in aqué populum intelligi, in vino vero ostendi sanguinem 
Christi?—the word ostendi in the latter clause clearly in 
apposition to the word intelligi in the former, i. e. the ele- 
ment in either case is used figuratively ; and to make the 
matter still more clear, Cyprian having quoted a well-known 
text in the Epistle to the Galatians, adds, “Since, therefore, 
neither the Apostle himself, nor an angel from heaven, could 
preach any other doctrine, than that which Christ and_ his 
Apostles preached once for all, I marvel more than a little, 
whence it could come to pass, that in some places, contrary to 
the Evangelical and Apostolical discipline, water should be 
offered in the Lord’s cup, when water alone cannot possibly 
express the Blood of Christ’’—quee sola Christi sanguinem non 
possit exprimere*—evidently implying that wine did express 
‘that Blood ; not that it was the Blood itself. Here you see 
the evidence against the doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
furnished us, not by any explicit discussion of the subject, but 
incidentally, whilst the author of it is engaged with settling a 
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dispute of quite another character; but still that evidence is 
just as decisive, as if you could have put Cyprian in the wit- 
ness-box, and questioned him upon the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation directly and at once, nay, much more decisive, for it 
is just as much to the purpose, and yet delivered by him 
without his having any idea of the use his words might be 
made to serve, in entire simplicity and innocence. And to 
revert for a moment to the consideration we have just dis- 
missed, might not Daillé have here asked, with the same air of 
triumph, when he had cast his eye over the letter, and seen 
that it was on the subject of substituting water for wine in 
the Eucharist, What is all this to us? This is no concern of 
ours ; we are no drinkers of water now—we want testimony 
on the question of the corporal presence ! 
Take another example to the same purport. Tertullian 
writes a treatise against Marcion, who, perplexed by the origin 
of evil, and the admixture of it he found in the world, devised 
the expedient of two Gods; the one, the God who made the 
world ; the other, the God whom Christ revealed, and whose He 
was. Tertullian contends that if Marcion would examine the 
world, he would discover it not to be so bad as he supposed. 
“Tmitate,” says he, “if you can, the architecture of the bee, or 
the ant, the net of the spider, or the thread of the silkworm.” 
Nay, further, your own God, he continues, as expressed in and 
by Christ, is satisfied with the Creation; “he did not repro- 
bate the water belonging to the Creator, for he washes his 
disciples with it; nor the oil,-for with that he anoints them ; 
nor the mixture of milk and honey, with which he feeds them;” 
(all, you will observe, portions of the Ritual of Baptism as then 
practised) ; “nor the bread with which he represents his own 
very Body—quo ipsum corpus suum repreesentat”—(in the 
Ritual of the Eucharist); “even in his Sacraments standing in 
need of the beggarly elements of the Creator.”* Or again, in 
another book of the same tract against Marcion, Tertullian is 
engaged in proving from the correspondence between the Law 
and the Gospel—Christ foretold and typified in the one, realised 
and produced in the other—that it is the same Christ which is 
spoken of in both; and that Marcion is wrong in supposing 
the God of the Law, and the God of the Gospel, not identical. 
Accordingly he compares the Passover of Moses with the 
1 Tertullian, Ady, Marcionem, I. ¢, xiv, 
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Passion of Christ. It was on the day of the Passover that 
Christ suffered; He might have chosen another day: but it 
had been designated before as the Lord’s Passover ; therefore, 
did the Lord desire with a great desire to eat it with his dis- 
ciples. “Professing, therefore, this great desire to eat the 
Passover as his own—and it would have been unworthy of 
Him, who was God, to desire that which was another’s—He 
made the bread which He took and gave to his disciples his 
own Body, by saying, ‘This is my Body,’ 4. e. the figure of my 
Body, (id est figura corporis mei,) for it would not have been a 
figure, unless it had been a veritable body; for a vacuity or 
phantasm cannot take a figure.”’ And again in a third book 
of the same treatise, and when still engaged in the same argu- 
ment, he appeals to the evidence of the senses against Marcion, 
and contends that Christ’s reality “was attested by three of 
them, the sight, the touch, and the hearing.””? But this would 
have been very inconclusive reasoning if Marcion could have 
turned upon him and said, “ And yet you do not believe in the 
bread or the wine of the Eucharist which are attested by three 
of the senses.”’ Here, again, the controversy is one in’ which 
we are not concerned.. Who doubts, Daillé might say, who 
doubts about the Creator as represented in the Old Testament, 
and the Creator as represented in the New Testament, being 
the same God? Yet we see that this controversy does afford 
us clear incidental evidence against Transubstantiation. 

The worship of the host is another point singled out by 
Daillé, as one to which the writings of the Fathers, such as he 
describes them, have no reference, they being engaged on 
questions of quite a different character. But, as I said in the 
last instance, so I say again in this, that those writings do 
furnish indirect testimony on this matter also. Indeed, does 
not the case of Transubstantiation involve this and settle it? 
If, as we have shown, the Fathers held no such doctrine as 
Transubstantiation, does it not follow as a thing of course that 
they fell into no such practice as the worship of the Host ? 
Besides, is there nothing to be concluded from their silence 
with respect to any such usage? Is it not argument enough, 
for example, that it did not obtain in Justin’s time, when we 
find him describing, with a good deal of minuteness, the mode 
of administering the Holy Eucharist, and yet saying nothing 
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whatever about the worship of the Host? Would he be likely 
to assure his readers, that in this Sacrament, the Communicants 
do not receive the bread as common bread, or the cup as a 
common cup (ev yap ws KoLvov aptov ovde KOLO TOMA TavTA 
AapBavopev'), if they had actually worshipped either the one 
or the other as God? Is it conceivable, that in such a case he 
-would have adopted language so unimpassioned as this? It is 
true Justin has no chapter “De Hostid adoranda,” if nothing 
less than that would suffice for M. Daillé, but is not the kind 
of testimony presented in the few words I have extracted from 
him—and other similar testimony might be multiplied to almost 
any extent—tar more valuable than any direct disclaimer of 
such idolatry ? 

The Supremacy of the Pope is another subject of modern 
controversy which M. Daillé adduces as incapable of receiving 
any illustration from the writings of the Fathers, being out of 
their field of debate. Certainly none of them have composed 
a treatise upon it like Dr. Barrow; but is not much to be 
deduced from them on the question, which is very greatly to 
the purpose nevertheless? Clemens Romanus, though Bishop 
of Rome, writes his Epistle to the Corinthians not in the name 
of the Pope, but in the name of the Church of Rome.” _Irenzeus 
speaks by implication of Jerusalem, and not of Rome, as the 
metropolis of the citizens of the New Testament (7 yntpdmonus 
Tov Ths Kawwhs SiaOnens TedtTov*), and assigns to St. Paul a 
very pre-eminent rank among the Apostles* ; and if he calls 
the Church of Rome on one occasion “the greatest, most 
ancient, and universally known” (Church), and says that 
certainly, “considering how chief and principal a Church it is, 
all Churches, 4. ¢. all faithful people everywhere, must be found 
in sentiment conformable to it, seeing that in it is preserved 
that Apostolical tradition which has obtained always and in 
all places ;’> no conclusion for the supremacy of the Pope over 
traditio.—Ireneus, III. ¢. ii. 
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seemed to do—possibly the “ convenire 
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Christendom can be drawn from this. For what is here his 
argument? He is refuting the heretics on the ground of their 
own choosing, tradition; and takes the Church of Rome as the 
fairest and safest channel of tradition then extant, as the best 
exponent of what tradition taught, by reason of that Church 
being founded by illustrious Apostles, being governed uninter- 
ruptedly by their successors, and holding so conspicuous a 
station in the world—the “necesse est omnem convenire 
ecclesiam ad hance ecclesiam’’ (as Mr. Evans observes),’ imply- 
ing a consequence not an obligation—where tradition was so 
guaranteed, it must needs be that an orthodox Christian would 
accept it. For so far is Irenzeus from considering the doctrine 
of the Church of Rome as peremptory (except from the mere 
fact of the peculiar circumstances of that Church having given 
it .advantages in the preservation of doctrine over other 
Churches less favourably placed), that he actually goes on to 
confirm the tradition of the Church of Rome by the tradition 
of the Churches of Smyrna and Ephesus, which agreed with it 
——a work of entire supererogation, if it was needful to submit 
to the Church of Rome, let it teach whatever it might. Nei- 
ther is that all. If Irenzeus had felt that Christendom was 
bound hand and foot by the Pope’s supremacy, how could he 
have himself ventured to remonstrate with Victor, Bishop of 
Rome, on his excommunicating the Eastern Churches for their 
non-observance of his rule, and that of the Western Church, 
with respect to the time of keeping Easter? This resistance 
of Irengeus was the more gratuitous, as in the controversy in 
question he took the same side as Victor. 

Again, the disputes in which Cyprian is engaged, constantly 
lead him to afford us light on this subject, inadvertently and 
by the way; for the immediate bone of contention, no doubt, 
may not be now what it then was. The question concerning 
the Baptism of heretics, however, on which he differed in 
judgment from Stephanus, Bishop of Rome, incidentally ac- 


ovpBdadrew — as Mr. Evans observes 
(Biography of the Early Church, Victor, 
Pp. 207), t. e. simply “to have converse 
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quaints us with the relation in which he considered his own 
Church and other Churches to stand to Rome; and it is obvious 
that he regarded it as anything but that of passive obedience 
to it. He is not niggardly in his ascription of honours to St. 
Peter. He repeatedly considers him as the rock on which 
Christ founded his Church; probably in allusion to the effect 
of his first sermon recorded in the second chapter of the Acts. 
He contemplates him as peculiarly singled out by our Lord, 
in order that he might be a symbol of the unity which should 
prevail in the Church.’ But he did not regard this as pre- _ 
cluding the discussion of ecclesiastical questions, such as Here- 
tical Baptism, and the decision of them accordingly. “For 
Peter,” says he, in a letter to Quintus,’ “whom the Lord chose 
first, and upon whom he built his Church, when Paul after- 
wards disputed with him on the subject of circumcision, did 
not make any arrogant claims for himself, and say that he had 
obtained the Primacy, and ought to be obeyed by those that 
were younger and later in date than himself.” And in an- 
other to Pope Stephanus himself, still on the same subject 
of Baptism, after expressing his own opinion which he knew 
was opposed to that of Stephanus, he adds, “In which matter 
we do not wish to put constraint upon any, or lay down any 
peremptory law, seeing that every ruler (preepositus) in the 
administration of the Church is at liberty to act according to 
his own free will, only having to give an account to his 
Lord.”* Has this nothing to do with the question of Papal 
Supremacy as now debated ? 

Again. Turn to the sixth canon of the Council of Nice, A.D. 
325. “Let the ancient customs prevail,” it says, (ra apyata 
€On Kpateita,) “those in Egypt, and Libya, and Pentapolis, 
to wit, that the Bishop of Alexandria have authority over them 
all, since in the case of the Bishop of Rome the like is custo- 
mary; and in a similar manner with respect to Antioch, and 
in the other provinces, let the ancient customs be preserved to 
the Churches.”* And now turn to the eighth canon of the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, and see how this prior canon 
was acted on in a particular case. “ Rheginus, our brother 
Bishop, well-beloved in God, and the well-beloved Bishops of 
the province -of Cyprus, Zeno and Evagrius with him, have 
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brought under our notice an innovation contrary to the ec- 
clesiastical laws and canons of the holy Fathers, and touching 
the liberty of all . . . that the Bishop of the City of 
Antioch holds Ordinations in Cyprus, as certain very reverend 
men, who have come to this holy Synod, have informed us by 
certificates, (Au8éAXwv,) and word of mouth. Therefore, since 
public disorders have need of greater remedies, inasmuch as 
they bring with them greater damage, and especially where 
ancient usage does not obtain, those who preside over the 
. holy Churches of Cyprus shall, without impediment or hurt, 
according to the canons of the holy Fathers and ancient usage, 
hold Ordinations of their most revered Bishops, among them- 
selves. And the same rule shall be kept in all other dioceses 
and provinces whatever, so that no one of these Bishops well- 
beloved of God shall occupy another province which has not 
been subject to him from the beginning, or to those before him; 
and if any one hath seized and subjected any such to himself 
by force, let him restore the same, that the canons of the 
Fathers may not be transgressed; and that under the pretext 
of the sacerdotal office, (depoupyias,) the pride of worldly 
power may not creep in, nor we, by little and little, and with- 
out being aware of it, lose the liberty which our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the liberator of all men, gave us at the cost of his own 
Blood.”! Now, I ask, does this case of the Church of Cyprus 
afford no conclusions for ourselves ; and because the supremacy 
of the Pope of Rome is not, in so many words, made the sub- 
ject of an ancient treatise, or ecclesiastical canon, are we at 
liberty to throw away such documents, as having nothing to 
do with it? I press these considerations the more, because 
I have too much respect for the reading of Daillé to believe 
that he was writing in ignorance; but most strongly suspect 
that he was deliberately misleading people, who were not 
likely, he thought, to look into authorities for themselves ; 
and accordingly his book has been in the vogue it has with 
that uncommonly large class; and, I believe, has been recently 
republished,” as if the times called for it ; but what times can 
call for artifice, or what cause prosper by disingenuous defence? 
The necessity of secret confession is another question which 
Daillé singles out, as one which does not admit of illustration 
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from anything the Fathers say, so alien from it are the topics 
they handle. And, as I have observed in similar cases, there 
certainly is no treatise expressly on the subject by any early 
Father ; but there is that in them which bears upon it: though 
a member of the Church of England, at least, however it might 
be with a foreign Protestant, is not called upon to be particu- 
larly careful in this matter, seeing that in her Communion 
Service, though not insisting upon the necessity of confession, 
she exhorts persons, under certain circumstances, to come to 
the Minister and open their grief, that they “ may receive the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel and ad- 
vice.” And in her Service for the Visitation of the Sick, she 
instructs the Minister to examine the sick man, whether he 
repents him of his sins ; and at a particular part of the office, 
to move him “to make a special confession of his sins, if he 
feel his conscience troubled ;” and after that (and not before), 
to absolve him. She does not go further than this, because 
she does not see secret confession toa Priest absolutely enjoined 
as a matter of necessity, either in Scripture, or the Primitive 
Church the interpreter of Scripture ; for though frequent men- 
tion is made in the early Fathers of confession, I doubt whether 
any passage can be produced from them which does not admit 
of being explained of public confession in the Church, and, in 
general, which does not bear this meaning evidently on the 
face of it, except in case of sickness. But, if so, how can 
Daillé adduce the subject of secret confession, as another topic 
on which the Fathers can be made of no avail, and another 
instance of the little concern they can be persuaded to have 
in modern polemics? Jrenzeus touches upon the question of 
confession more than once, and has been claimed indeed. by 
the Romanist as a witness in his favour—lIrenzus, who is never 
dreaming, be it observed, of the point we are investigating ; 
and whose treatise, as Daillé says, is ostensibly upon heresies 
which have long passed away and been forgotten—he then, 
who is engaged in scourging the lives and conversation. of these 
heretics, most perfect (reXevoraros), as they called themselves, 
charges them, amongst other things, with “ corrupting other 
men’s wives, as the women themselves,” he continues, “who 
have been seduced by them have often confessed together with 
their other sins, when they have afterwards been converted 
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to the Church of God” '—and adds that some of them made a 
public confession, but others, shrinking from this, through 
shame, quietly withdrew themselves from the life of God in 
despair ; others became apostates altogether ; and others again 
halted between the two conditions’—evidently intimating that 
such public confession was necessary in order to restoration to 
the Church, when they had been baptized and relapsed into 
notorious offences. 

We should draw the same conclusion from the manner in 
which Tertullian speaks of this é£ouodroynots : “This exomo- 
logesis or confession,” says he, “is an act of great humiliation 
and prostration of the man; it regulates the dress, the food ; 
it enjoins sackcloth and ashes ; it defiles the body with filth, 
and subdues the spirit with anguish ; it restricts meat and 
drink to the simplest possible ; it nourishes prayer by fast- 
ing ; it inculcates groans and tears, and invocations of the 
Lord God day and night ; and teaches the penitent to cast 
himself at the feet of his Presbyters, and clasp the knees of 
these servants of God, and to beg of all the brethren to inter- 
cede with God for mercy. Such is the homologesis”*—the 
whole evidently a public act. He speaks afterwards of 
“many shrinking from the work, more regardful of their 
shame than of their salvation ;’’* and asks, “whether it is 
better to conceal your sin and be damned, than to expose it 
and receive absolution.’”? 

Again, Cyprian speaks of confession in numberless places, 
but it still seems to be public confession. Thus, in several of 
his Letters, he complains of persons who had lapsed in perse- 
cution and renounced Christ, having been received to the Com- 
munion furtively by certain Presbyters of his Church. This 
he resents as a breach of all discipline. Even in the case of 
“minor offences, sinners,’ says he, in a letter to his Clergy 
on this scandal,° “express their penitence at a suitable season, 
and come to Confession, according to the rules of discipline, 
and are admitted into communion by imposition of the hands 
of the Bishops and Clergy.” And in another letter,’ addressed 
to the “people,” on the same affair, as though they were par- 
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ties concerned in it, he begs that nothing final may be settled 
till he should himself be restored to them, when it might be 
proceeded with, “yourselves being present and judging ;’ still, 
except in cases of dangerous sickness, where the patient is 
confessed and absolved at once, because there will probably be 
no room afterwards either for confession or absolution, and 
where Cyprian gives directions accordingly,’ public humiliation 
seeming to be contemplated. But this discipline, however 
severe, would be a very different thing from secret confession ; 
and not liable to the dreadful abuses which, no doubt, the se- 
cret confessional (whether legitimate or not in itself, and when 
rightly restricted) was likely to lead to, and did lead to actually 
and in fact. But however this may be, and to whatever con- 
clusion the Fathers may lead us in this controversy, my end 
is answered ; which is to show that Daillé is not justified in 
representing the writings of the Fathers as altogether inappli- 
cable to such a question ; for however casually it may present 
itself in their writings, and whatever may be the aspect of it 
they offer, the question of secret confession is clearly one upon 
which they may be made to speak in one shape or other ; and 
I could have doubled or trebled the length of this Lecture, had 
I chosen to bring forward all the materials they would furnish 
upon it. Daillé’s argument, which I am combating, you will 
remark, is this, that the Fathers are of little worth to us in our 
own controversies, because they treat of matters that have no 
relation to them. 

The worship of % omages is the last of the instances © ple 
pens to bring forward in the place I am dealing with,” to 
prove the irrelevance of patristical literature ; ait he does it 
with no better success than before. Certainly it was reserved 
for a much later age than that we are now treating of to- 
produce dissertations for and against the use of images in 
Churches: nor is there any tract of an early Father, which, 
from its title, would bespeak it to have any especial reference to 
the question here contemplated. But again I say, are we on 
that account to put them away, and console ourselves with the 
reflection that, were we to trouble ourselves ever so much about 
them, we should only have our labour for our pains? I think 
not. If image-worship did not exist in the Primitive Church, 
it ig not to be expected that we should find anything expressly 
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said about it in the writers of that Church—but still we can 
use their testimony. For instance, we learn from the Apolo- 
gies that one of the accusations most commonly brought against 
the Christians by the heathens, was that they were atheists. 
Justin replies to it at length in his first “Apology,”’ and 
Athenagoras in his “ IIpecBeta wept Xpictiavev’’*—the latter 
using language which I shall translate, because evidently point- 
ing to the conclusion which I am about to come to. “I have 
made it appear,” says he, “clearly enough, that we are no 
atheists, accounting, as we do, God to be one, uncreated, ever- 
_ lasting, invisible, impassive, incomprehensible, incapable of 
being contained within space, comprehended by the mind and 
reason alone, encompassed with light, and beauty, and spirit, 
and unutterable power, by whom the universe was created, 
and set in order, and is preserved through his Word.” The 
very diction of the defence suggests the real ground of the 
accusation, viz. that atheism was imputed to the Christians 
because no images of their gods were to be found in their 
Churches ; and therefore the heathens supposed that they had 
no God: a supposition which the Apologists endeavour to re- 
move by showing that their God was invisible, and of a nature 
not to be represented by a material image. Indeed, it is 
their boast (Origen records it) that the meanest and least in- 
structed of the Christians could not be brought to believe that 
the Deity could be expressed by symbols wrought by the hands 
of base mechanics ; herein proving themselves, as they said, 
superior even to the philosophers of the heathen.? And this 
conclusion is further confirmed by another consideration. It 
was actually imputed to the Christians that they worshipped 
the Cross,* to which Tertullian replies by an argumentum ad 
hominem, not unusual with him; and Minucius Felix, who 
also adverts to it,’ retorts it after the manner of Tertullian, 
though he denies it too.’ But whence the charge? except 
from the Cross being the only symbol which the heathens 
could detect, either in the Churches or out of them, for which 
the Christians seemed to have a reverence. Could they pos- 
sibly have entertained this belief, if they had seen images in 
the Christian Churches? There is a passage in Irenzeus which 
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furnishes us with evidence on the same side of this question, 
and of the same indirect kind. When speaking of a certain 
sect of the followers of Carpocrates, he says, “they call them- 
selves Gnostics, and adopt pictures and images of Christ, al- 
leging that the original was made by Pilate, at the time when 
Jesus was among men. These they crown with chaplets, and 
expose them among the figures of the philosophers of this 
world, such as Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the rest; 
treating them with the same kind of reverence as the heathens 
express for their images.”’ It is impossible to believe that 
Irenzeus would have penned a paragraph like this, if the 
Church of his day had been in the habit of presenting pictures 
and images of the Saviour to the devotions of the people. 
Another opportunity will occur hereafter of enlarging upon 
this subject, though under another head of the argument,” and 
of showing, in yet more ample detail, how far Daillé is from 
being correct, when he represents the writings of the Fathers 
as inapplicable to present controversies ; and, above all, when 
he exemplifies by the questions in dispute between the Re- 
formed Church and the Church of Rome—another opportu- 
nity, I say, will shortly arrive for pursuing this investigation 
further, when I come to consider the allegation which he 
makes against the Church of Rome of corrupting the text of 
the Fathers to serve purposes of her own. For the present, 
let the instances I have adduced suffice to prove that the works 
of the Fathers may certainly be turned to account in the de- 
bate between these Churches, and that much information to 
the purpose is to be derived fromthem. Yet how incidentally 
do we get at it! How little would heads of chapters or 
tables of contents, help us to it! And who shall say that the 
Fathers are not to be read, because they are concerned with 
matters which have no relation to our disputes? Rather, I 
should say, they are not only to be read, but to be read most 
carefully, and with a spirit thoroughly on the alert for allu- 
gions in them which are thus latent, but which, nevertheless, 
are assuredly there—no less careful investigation of them than 
this sufficing for mastering the most valuable of the matter of 


which they are made up. 
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LECTURE III. 


Third argument of Daillé—its insufficiency to establish his proposition. The 
quotation of the Sibyl by the Fathers explained. Vindication of them from 
the charge of dishonesty in quoting Apocryphal books. Opinions of Vossius, 
Hammond, and others, on the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Pastor of Hermas. 
Arguments of Daillé against the Epistles of Ignatius inconclusive. Com- 
parison of passages in Irenus, Polycarp, Tertullian, with passages in those 
Epistles. Quotation of them by Origen. Improbability that Eusebius should 
have been deceived as to their genuineness. 


Ppa far we have found Daillé decrying the use of the 
Fathers, first by reason of the writings they have left 
being few, and often fragmentary ; secondly, by reason of the 
subjects of those writings being altogether alien from the con- 
troversies of modern times. 

The third ground on which he depreciates them is the sus- 
picion of forgery and interpolation which affects many of their 
works. 

Accordingly he produces a long catalogue of spurious com- 
positions, bestowing a good deal of ostentatious pains on each, 
as it passes in review, and then concludes, that it is evident 
very many persons, and, especially, the Latin monks and 
clergy, from the eighth century to his own, considered it law- 
ful to invent, change, and interpolate, whenever such proceed- 
ing might seem to conduce to the advantage of their religion. 
And as whatever we possess of ancient books is derived to us 
from this quarter, he does not think it so wonderful, that num- 
bers of these are now in circulation under the title of ancient, 
which are partly false and supposititious, partly vitiated and 
corrupted, as that there should be any, however few, which 
should have reached us pure and genuine.’ But though this 
array of mendacious documents is very well calculated to pro- 
duce an impression of distrust in antiquity on persons, who 
have not turned their attention to patristic theology, yet 
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others would know that of these writings, which he produces 
in general the spuriousness is now and has long been univer- 
sally admitted ; and that when we urge the Radventane of 
reading the Fathers, we are never poneeinlacas these, but 
far other works. Surely it does not follow that because there 
is much that is false, there is nothing that is true: on the 
contrary, it is the existence of the genuine that gives occasion 
to the counterfeit.  Irenzeus expressly tells us, that the here- 
tics “had concocted and put in circulation an unspeakable 
number of apocryphal and spurious Scriptures, to the confusion 
of illiterate persons and of such as were not acquainted with 
the writings of truth.”! And if you will look at Jones on 
the Canon of Scripture, you will see? that the mere titles of 
apocryphal books, which issued in the very earliest age of the 
Church, and laid claim more or less to Apostolical authority, 
occupy five octavo pages. Are we then on that account to 
reject or suspect the canonical books of the New Testament ? 
They are very few in comparison with the others; and it 
would be a very easy thing for a sceptic, arguing in the spirit 
of Daillé, to mislead people, too ignorant or too indolent to 
inquire for themselves, into a notion that in the midst of such 
a mass of moving quicksands, it was next to impossible to find 
any solid, trustworthy footing. Certainly it is credible that 
in the time of Daillé arguments might occasionally be drawn 
from one or other of the works on his condemned list ; perhaps 
it may be alleged of some of our great divines of even the 
Augustan age of our Church, that they were not always — 
ciently scrupulous in their appeals to ancient authority : 
deed, the credit of some of the tracts they rely on, had iv 
then, perhaps, been accurately tested ; now, however, and for 
a long time past, controversialists would not have recourse to 
any such weapons ; severer criticism and a more jealous pub- 
lic taste having superseded the more confiding tomopera es of 
former ages: so that Daillé’s inflated difficulties * on this sub- 
ject need not disturb us. 

However, Daillé at length escapes from this cloud of false 
witnesses, with which he has taken a Bee deal of trouble 
to compass his readers about, and proceeds* to charge several 
of those Fathers, who certainly are genuine, with ministering 
to the system of fraud, which he is exposing, by honda 
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quoting as authority works which were of none. Thus Justin, 
Theophilus, and others, do not scruple to fetch arguments from 
the verses of the Sibyl; as if they were really oracular.' It is 
not quite clear, whether Daillé means to impute a fraudulent 
intention to these authors in this transaction or not. For he 
says, that the Fathers were not always gifted with powers to 
discover these impostures; but he insinuates the worse al- 
ternative. Now, undoubtedly, several of the early Fathers do 
quote the Sibyl; Justin and Theophilus amongst the rest ; but 
in the first place it must be remembered, that on these occa- 
sions they were addressing heathens, often literary heathens, 
and that there was very little ground which they could occupy 
in common. It was in vain to plead with them Scripture 
testimony; for the authority of the Scripture they were not 
prepared to admit. Accordingly, whenever they can do it, 
they sustain their arguments on other evidence, which the 
heathens were accustomed to respect. Thus for some of the 
incidents of our Saviour’s life, they would appeal to the Acts 
of Cyrenius or to those of Pilate? ; for the mystical power of 
the Cross, to the writings of Plato, who found it in the letter 
X, with which he represented the world as impressed from 
one end to the other®; and on numberless other occasions 
they make the sentiments of that philosopher tributary to 
establishing the facts and doctrines of the revelation they 
taught. And so in like manner they availed themselves of 
the writings of the Sibyl, which circulated very largely 
throughout the heathen world and were held in much re- 
verence as prophetic by the class for whom they were writing, 
to give force to many arguments which might otherwise have 
seemed strange to them, and would have hardly obtained 
credence—such as the creation of man—the final conflagration 
—the future Advent of the Messiah—and many of the cir- 
cumstances which should attend it.* There was nothing neces- 
sarily disingenuous in this. Doubtless in process of time 
verses of the Sibyl became multiplied without end, and bore 
on their very face the mark of the comparatively modern date 
at which they were composed, and yet were adopted by Chris- 
tian writers. But from the beginning it was not so. Bishop 
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Bull considers, and with the strongest grounds for doing so, 
that the Jewish prophecies pervaded a great part of the heathen 
world, more or less obscured, (for the Jews were dispersed 
over nearly the whole of it,) and that out of these prophecies 
many of the verses of the Sibyl (as they were called) were 
fabricated from times the most ancient. The Septuagint 
translation of the Scriptures, circulating, as it did, amongst 
the Jews of all nations, must have communicated its contents 
to many Gentiles’; and it may be added, that an early 
version of the Old Testament into Greek long before the 
Septuagint translation, of which Clemens Alexandrinus tells 
us on the authority of Aristobulus, would materially con- 
duce to this.’ Prophetical the verses were, strictly prophetical, 
and not unworthy in such cases of being quoted by the 
primitive Fathers, as they were witnesses on their side; the 
Fathers themselves ascribing, no doubt, the truth they felt-to 
be in them, either to the sacred channels, from which they 
supposed them to be derived—Justin, when giving the history 
of the Sibyl,? expressly makes her to be born at Babylon, and 
thence come to Italy: where more likely that she should 
became acquainted with the writings of the Prophets ?—or to 
the fact of her own inspiration, which was the vulgar belief ; 
or at least it was the belief that there was one inspired 
Sibyl, the existence of whom occasioned a number of counter- 
feits,* she, raised up by God as a prophetess amongst the 
Greeks, as the prophets, properly so called, were by Him to 
the Hebrews. Is there anything in this derogatory to the 
character of Justin for honesty, or even for judgment? What 
was Balaam but such a Prophet amongst the nations of 
the East, and Job amongst the Arabians, and Melchizedek 
amongst the inhabitants of Canaan? We read of prophetic 
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dreams even amongst the Midianites.' Certainly by some 
means or other, you must account for a great deal of very 
curious knowledge with respect to the Messiah to come, which 
pervaded the whole heathen world—knowledge, too, which 
the Gentiles themselves (though not understanding it of the 
Messiah, but puzzled how to understand it at all), did consider 
to relate to the events of futurity, and themselves assigned it to 
the Sibyl as its author. I scarcely need remind you of the 
Pollio of Virgil, where the incidents are expressly said to be 
drawn ‘from the vaticinations of the Sibyl, some of them 
according most remarkably with those of Isaiah, and the 
whole almost as applicable to Christ as any chapter of that 
Prophet. The Prometheus, too, of Aischylus, though the 
facts are not in that case avowedly referred to the same 
source, does savour of the same original; and however dark 
the fable might seem to those who handled it, nobody can 
dispute that it is founded on more than human knowledge. 
The well-known passage in Suetonius’ Life of Vespasian tends 
to the same point, that “there had been for a long time, all 
over the East, a prevailing opinion, that it was in the Fates,” 
(in the decrees or books of the Fates, says Lardner,) “some 
one from Judea should then obtain the empire of the world.’” 
Where was the harm of the early Fathers taking advantage of 
a medium like this for arresting the attention of the heathen 
to the tidings they had to impart to them? more especially as 
it should appear from a few words let fall by Origen, that it 
was really debated (whether amongst the Christians one with 
another, or amongst the heathens and Christians), what autho- 
rity was due to the Sibyl, and whether she was to be ac- 
counted a prophetess or not, so that there would seem to be 
nothing clandestine or underhand in the use the Christians 
made of the argument*; and, moreover, the passage would 
lead us to infer that this question had been agitated even 
as early as the times of Celsus, who lived some hundred years 
before Origen.* 

As another instance of the unscrupulous use made of autho- 
rities by the Fathers, Daillé adduces’ the appeals, which 
Clemens Alexandrinus makes to Apocryphal books that. cir- 
culated under the names of Apostles and disciples of the Lord, 
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and his quotations from the pretended works of Barnabas and 
Hermas.’ He also takes the like exceptions to Fathers of a 
later age than I am concerned with, and which, therefore, I 
shall not investigate; my object being to impress you with 
the importance of reading, not all the Fathers of every age, 
so much as the Fathers of the first three centuries. But does 
the manner in which Clemens avails himself of Apocryphal 
writings affect his own credit as an author or a candid Apolo- 
gist? Certainly he refers to the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ;” to the “Gospel according to the Egyptians ;” to 
the “Traditions of Matthias ;” to the “Preaching of Peter ;” 
to a “certain Gospel ;”? and perhaps to the “ Acts of Peter.” * 
And often he so refers without any remark whatever as to 
the value of the document he is laying under contribution. 
But you will bear this in mind, a fact which Daillé altogether 
overlooks, but a very important one; that on one of these 
occasions he expressly speaks of no Gospels being of authority 
except the four. “On Salome inquiring,” this is the passage, 
“when the things which she asked about would be known ; 
the Lord replied, when ye shall tread under foot” (or have no 
need for) “the covering of your shame; and when two shall 
become one, and the male with the female shall be neither 
male nor female ;”” and then Clemens adds, by way of shaking 
the effect of this paragraph, which was advocating a cause to 
which he was opposed,‘ “ First, then, I contend, that we have 
not this saying in the four Gospels delivered to us, but in the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians.” I say this observation 
must be carried along with us, when we meet with other 
quotations from Apocryphal Gospels and like works in 
Clemens ; for however he may not at the moment declare in 
so many words the comparative estimation in which he holds 
them, we have it under his own hands, that none of them 
rank with him at all as the four Canonical Gospels do. For 
example, he adduces this same Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians in another place, as follows: “But they who oppose 
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themselves to the Creation of God by their specious con- 
tinence, allege those things which were addressed to Salome, 
whereof I have made mention already. They occur, I think,” 
continues Clemens, “in the Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians.””' Now here you see the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians is cited without any notice of distrust in it or any 
mark of depreciation. Yet from the other passage, already 
laid before you, it appears, that though he is here silent 
about its merits, Clemens had no wish to disguise his real 
opinion of.it. I may as well observe by the way, that though 
Clemens does not specify what were the four Gospels to 
which he assigns such superior weight, there can be no doubt 
that our four they were; for he was contemporary with 
Trenzeus, though probably born a few years later than that 
author ; and the testimony of Irenzeus to the Canonical Gos- 
pels of his day being the four we now have, and no other, 
is undeniable’; not to say that Clemens himself quotes St. 
Matthew in one place as ro kata MartOaiov Evayyeéduor,® and 
St. Luke in another, as 70 Evayyédov ro Kata Aoveavs 
The same reasoning as before applies to the quotations made 
by Clemens from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. He 
is contending, for instance, that to admire is the first step to 
knowledge, and therefore, “in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” says he, “it is written, he that admireth shall rule, 
and he that ruleth shall rest,” > without any remark added on 
the nature of the document ; but if there were then only four 
acknowledged Gospels (as he felt. was the case), there was no 
need for remark. The same may be said of his citation of the 
ti Evayyéduov. “It belongs to few to take these things in, for 
the Lord says in a certain Gospel, that he does not teach in a 
niggardly. spirit, ‘My mysteries are for me and the children of 
my house:’’’® no note or comment subjoined, because none 
was wanted. Even in the case of the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians, where the observation respecting the Four 
Gospels, on which I am relying so much, is made, it is made, 
you will perceive, quite incidentally, and almost as though it 
escaped him by the by. 
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And if it be said, why then multiply quotations ? It may 
be answered in the first place, that Clemens was a man of 
enormous reading, and could not help showing it ; his reference 
to profane as well as to sacred, or quasi-sacred authorities, 
being most profuse ; indeed, he had a reason for the former 
display, which I shall make appear in a future Lecture. 
There is nothing singular or offensive in this. Look at 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ, and you will see him 
supporting or adorning his narrative by appeals to numberless 
authors, whose credit he leaves his readers to settle as they 
will, contenting himself with saying who they are, or with re- 
ferring to them in the margin. Yet how many of these authors 
are of little or no account! And in the next place, no doubt 
many of the documents, which were written at this very 
early period of the Church, in the midst of much error, con- 
tained much truth. It is the testimony of an Apostle himself, 
that “there are also many other things” (besides those care- 
fully recorded), “which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one,” he supposes, “that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written.” ! 
There is a saying assigned to Jesus in the Acts,’ which there 
is no previous memorandum of his having ever uttered. 
There are several other sayings preserved by the early 
Fathers’; together with one or two incidents respecting him, 
not taken notice of by the Evangelists.* There might be, nay, 
it is highly probable that there was, much of this kind to be 
discovered in the many unauthorized publications which found 
their way into the world in the age immediately after our 
Lord’s Passion, and which, however overlaid hy base materials, 
did give to those publications a certain value nevertheless. 
Indeed, St. Luke’s Preface to his Gospel implies, I think, that 
the histories of our blessed Lord, which his own was meant to 
supersede, were of this mixed character, not absolute fiction, 
but truth adulterated. “Forasmuch as many have taken in 
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hand to set forth in order a declaration. of those things which 
are most surely believed among us, even as they delivered 
- them unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word ; it seemed good to me also, having 
had perfect understanding of all things from the very first, to 
‘write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou 
mightest know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast 
been instructed,” ’ the spirit of the passage not being utterly 
to condemn the writings he is contemplating of gross and 
wilful falsehood, but to imply that the authors’ understanding 
of the incidents they had related was not perfect; that their 
opportunities of learning them had not been like his own, he 
having had perfect knowledge of them from the first, and that 
the knowledge therefore which he would communicate would 
be certainty, which could not be said of. that of the others. 
Even when these early documents proceeded from heretical 
quarters, as probably many of them did, the substance of them 
would still, in many cases, be truth; they would scarcely have 
answered the purpose of their compilers had it been otherwise. 
The “Traditions of Matthias,” the “ Preaching of Peter,” “the 
Acts of Peter,” and something “ of Paul’s,” probably combined 
with the “Preaching of Peter,”’ all, as I have said, quoted by 
Clemens, were, no doubt, publications of the nature I am 
describing ; truth mingled, or, as it might be, grossly debased 
with error. Origen himself takes this view of the last of 
these documents, observing, in a passage of his commentary 
on St. John, where he has occasion to quote a saying of 
Heracleon, who had adopted certain words from the “ Preach- 
ing of Peter,’ we must inquire touching this work “whether 
it is genuine, or spurious, or mixed,” ® himself apparently 
leaning to the last supposition. With respect to the first of 
these, the “Traditions of Matthias,’ Clemens refers to it 
several times, but not in a way to impress us with his con- 
fidence in it; rather the contrary ; for though in one or two 
places he simply quotes without preface, in others he intimates 
mamanner that ought to satisfy M. Daillé himself, that its 
character, even in his eyes, was suspicious. Thus of the 
heresies, says Clemens, “some are called by the name of their 
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author, as that of Valentinus, and Marcion, and Basilides, 
although, indeed, they boast that the opinions of Matthias 
may be adduced in support of their own. But as there was” 
but one doctrine delivered by all the Apostles, so can there be 
but one (true) tradition.”’ Surely there is here a caveat in- 
terposed by Clemens sufficiently intelligible to prevent any of 
his readers from being misled by the authority of the “ Tradi- 
tions of Matthias,” though he has occasion to refer to that 
work. With respect to the “Preaching of Peter,” another of 
the ecclesiastical writings frequently cited by Clemens, it is to 
be observed, that Clemens never cites it as Scripture, and that in 
the long extracts he makes from it there is nothing heterodox 
to be found ; nothing which might not be consistent with the 
theory, which is Dr. Grabe’s,” that it was what some or other 
of St. Peter’s hearers had committed to writing after he was 
dead. Take the following as a specimen of the work, and say 
whether it falls short of the character I am imputing to it. 
The passage occurs in the sixth book of the Stromata. “And 
the companions of Christ, who preached the word as he did, 
lost their lives after him. Hence Peter in his Preaching, 
speaking of the Apostles, says, ‘But when we had read the 
books, which we possess, of the Prophets, and which now in 
parables, now in enigmas, now again authoritatively and lite- 
rally speak of Jesus Christ by name; we found his presence, 
and death, and cross, and all his other sufferings, which the 
Jews inflicted on him (described), and his resurrection, and 
ascension into heaven, before (the new) Jerusalem should be 
built,* even as it is written: ‘these things are all which he 
ought to have suffered, and what should be after him.’ We 
therefore, becoming acquainted with these things, believed in 
God, by reason of the things which were written concerning 
him.’ And presently, afterwards,’”’ Clemens adds, “ Peter again 
infers that the prophecies were (written) by Divine foreknow- 
ledge, thus saying, ‘For we know that God really appointed 
these things, and without the Scripture we say nothing.’” * 
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Is it then to be charged upon Clemens as an act of fraud 
and fallacy, or even of folly and weakness, that he made use 
of a work which expresses itself after this manner, when his 
subject happened to remind him of a passage in it that suited 
him, without cautioning his readers against its pretensions ; 
what it really was being most likely notorious all the while ? 
Would it expose a man now to the charge of wilful deception, 
if in a treatise he should quote the Apocrypha without ex- 
pressly stating that the Apocrypha was not canonical ? 

The same reasoning will apply to his use of the “ Acts of 
Peter ;” if indeed it is to that document that a passage in the 
Stromata refers,' as Grabe supposes,’ though the title is not 
given by Clemens. At all events it is only quoted by him 
with a daci—“ they say that the blessed Peter, when he be- 
held his wife led to death, was pleased that she was sent for 
and conducted homewards, and addressed her with a cheering 
word of comfort and exhortation, calling her by name and 
saying, ‘Remember the Lord.’ ” 

With respect to Clemens’ citations of the writings of Hermas 
and of Barnabas, fictitious as they are according to Daillé, 
which is another article of impeachment that Daillé prefers 
against him on this occasion, we may observe, that supposing 
Clemens to have believed in the title of these writings to be 
considered the works of the authors whose names they bear, 
which seems to have been the case,‘still there is nothing in 
this to damage his character in any way. He erred, if he did 
err, In common with many others of the early Church ; in- 
deed it was nothing but a general feeling of that kind pre- 
valent in the Church that preserved them. In those times it 
must have been beyond measure difficult to decide the canon 
of Scripture peremptorily. All was to be done by the inspec- 
tion of manuscripts, which circulated in the several distant 
churches throughout the world, and a comparison of the local 
evidence possessed by these churches for fixing each manuscript 
upon the writer. There were then no Councils of the Church. 
Conference was no easy matter where the parties were very 
remote from one another and often watched with jealousy by 
the powers of the day, and had to conduct so many of their 
operations clandestinely, and under the constant experience or 
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apprehension of persecution. There was no volume of the 
New Testament bound up as now, in ordinary use, and dis- 
persed by millions; but some manuscript books in the keep- 
ing of some Churches, and some in the keeping of others, as it 
might be. And the absolute necessity for such a volume was 
not at first so imperative, as it became shortly afterwards : 
for the appeal was not in those days so directly and invari- 
ably to Scripture as it now is. There was for a time a sub- 
stitute for it to some extent in the fresh tradition, which as 
yet ran pure and unpolluted in every Apostolical Church—a 
tradition which the sound Churchmen were perpetually appeal- 
ing to (as we actually find to have been the case), and were 
compelled to appeal to in support of the truth against the 
heretics, who often denied the authority of the Scriptures 
which were objected to them, and were only to be refuted by 
the living voice of the Church, which had taught otherwise 
than they would have it, from the time of Christ and the 
Apostles to the time in question ; against the heretics too, who 
often again adulterated Scripture, and could only have their 
iniquities exposed and refuted by producing the usage and 
language of the Church, ever since a Church there was. I 
say that under all these ctrcumstances, a man must have had 
great perplexity in satisfying himself what was canonical 
Scripture, and what was not, particularly when (as I have al- 
ready observed) the latter was often only the truth alloyed, 
not the truth denied—alloyed in amore or less perceptible de- 
gree. And his perplexity would perhaps be greater, as to ex- 
cluding certain books, than as to admitting certain others, for 
the evidence in favour of the latter might have been at once 
overwhelming, whilst the evidence against the former might 
be supposed then to have come but partially to light, and it 
might have been imagined, that further intercourse among the 
churches would supply testimony which seemed at first lack- 
ing. Who shall wonder therefore that, for a time, a few docu- 
ments should have been amongst the doubtful—that the judg- 
ment of the Church should have been suspended with respect 
to them, waiting for further facts to transpire. It was so with 
respect to some Scriptures afterwards admitted into the Canon. 
It was so with respect to some (these works of Hermas and 
Barnabas among the number), afterwards excluded from it. 
Clemens was amongst those who, when he wrote, thought them 
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authoritative, or at least written by the disciples to whom they 
- were ascribed. Modern scholars as great as Daillé have done 
the same. Isaac Vossius and Hammond both defend the 
epistle of Barnabas. Usher and Bull both respect it; the 
latter of whom also repels the exceptions taken against the 
Shepherd of Hermas.' And perhaps a still greater name than 
any of them, Bishop Pearson, does the same.? And possibly 
one reason why Daillé and those of his school attack the au- 
thority of these two works with such acrimony is (as Bishop 
Bull suggests of Blondel’s dealing with Hermas), the testimony 
one of them at least supplies against him on the subject of 
Episcopacy*; as the other also does on the subject of the 
freedom of the will*; and that which both of them bear to 
the life-giving or regenerating power of Baptism.? We may 
suspect this the rather, because though the same Clemens 
quotes on two occasions the epistle to the Corinthians of his 
name-sake of Rome, and ascribes it in terms just as express to 
the Apostolic Clemens,® and though at least as much might 
have been made by a perverse interpretation of the reference 
to the phoenix contained in that epistle,’ as is made by him of 
the reference to the Sibyl found in Clemens Alexandrinus ; yet 
inasmuch as the epistle of Clemens Romanus is not calculated 
to alarm so much any of Daillé’s prejudices or those of his 
persuasion, he suffers this peccadillo of his author to escape 
scot-free, and accounts it, apparently, no matter of charge, 
that Clemens should give his sanction to this primitive docu- 
ment. 

We may the more freely draw this inference, from the turn 
his argument now takes against another primitive author, who 
would, of all others, be the most natural object of his aver- 
sion, as being the most opposed to all his ecclesiastical notions, 
Ignatius. His attack upon this Father is made with all the 
dexterity of a polemic. He endeavours to excite an evil im- 
pression of the genuineness of the Letters in the first instance, 
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by devolving upon them the suspicion attached to all antiquity 
whatever, which he had excited in the minds of his readers 
by an aecumulation of the examples it supplies (many of those 
which he names very far-fetched) of fiction or fraud. Having 
created, therefore, this prejudice against the Epistles of Igna- 
tius a limine, as he might against any ancient document 
whatever, and given them a bad name, he feels the way paved 
for the introduction of a specific objection, founded on the 
silence of the ancients with respect to them ; confessing indeed 
(for he will be candid), that it is possible for one or even 
many Fathers to be ignorant of a previous writer, or know- 
ing him, through inadvertence or design to make no mention 
of him; but still contending that, if a grave and learned au- 
thor was altogether silent respecting the writings of one who 
was prior to him in date, when there was good reason for his 
not- being silent about them, when those writings were cele- 
brated either on account of the name of the writer or the 
subject of his argument, the probability is that no such writ- 
ings were then in existence. He then applies:this reasoning 
to the case of Ignatius, and maintains, that had the Epistles 
of which Eusebius speaks been extant in the time of Irenzeus, 
he must have known of them ; and treating, as he did, of the 
Godhead of the Creator, and the verity of Christ the Son, he 
would have produced out of them evidence against the here- 
tics ; as he actually does make use of Clemens’ Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Polycarp’s to the Philippians; whereas he 
never mentions these at all. Neither would these Epistles, if 
they had been genuine, have escaped the notice of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who frequently quotes even apocryphal books, 
nor of Tertullian; neither of whom speaks of them.’ 

But what if Irenzeus does refer to them? What if the fol- 
lowing paragraph occurs in that Father—the original Greek of 
Trenzeus preserved, too, in Eusebius in this instance, which is 
important? ;——“ Even as one of our brethren said, when con- 
demned to the wild beasts, through the witness which he bare 
unto God, I am the corn of God, and I am ground by the 
teeth of wild beasts that I may be found pure bread—otrds 
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evpeOo.” And what if the very same passage, word for 
word, is found in our present copies of Ignatius’ Epistle to the 
Romans,' showing that the “one of our brethren,’ the tus 
Tov nwetépwy, as the Greek runs, was Ignatius? Oh! writes 
Daillé, I am aware of that passage; but it was introduced 
into the Epistle by the forger of it, to give it a colouring of 
truth. Ignatius is not named in it; and, moreover, it does 
not say, ut scripsit quidam de nostris, or ut in Epistolé aliqua 
dixit, but simply, ut dixit. But how gratuitous is this! The 
genuineness of the Epistles is denied because Irenzeus does not 
quote them. He does quote them, is the reply. Yes, is the 
rejoinder ; but as I insist that the Epistles are spurious, the 
quotation must have been made by the forger from Irenzeus ; 
not by Irenzeus from the Epistles. Surely this is a begging 
of the question. With respect to the use of the expression, 
“said,” instead of “ wrote,” as though the former term implied 
that Irenzeus did not quote from any written document, but 
was merely recording a hearsay ; that must be felt to be an 
objection which none would have raised but one who was 
greatly pressed for an argument; for who does not know that 
the word “said” is as often used to introduce a citation from 
a book as the word “ wrote,” or indeed much oftener? Nor 
is this all. Daillé is evidently not-aware that any other re- 
ference to Ignatius can be supposed to exist in the writings of 
Irenzeus besides this one. And he may be well excused in 
the supposition ; for Bishop Pearson is under the same impres- 
sion. Bishop Bull, however, who gleans after Bishop Pearson, 
has produced another passage in Irenzeus,? which he thinks 
looks to one in the Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp. The para- 
graph in Irengeus runs thus: “that it was a strange doc- 
trine to the Gentiles that there was one God, and that his 
Word, naturally invisible, was made palpable and visible 
amongst men, and that he descended to death, even the death 
of the Cross.”* The paragraph in Ignatius, which Bishop 
Bull considers to correspond to this, is, “Be more zealous than 
thou art ; study the times; be in expectation of Him who is 
above time, not of time, invisible, yet visible to us, impalpable, 
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impassive, though a sufferer for us!”? Moreover the coinci- 
dence here, if one there is, is not of the same kind as the 
other, or liable to the same objection (such as it is) which 
Daillé advances ; for Irenzeus does not here quote, but simply 
alludes, in the way a man might do, who, having read the 
Epistles, found a phrase in them cleaving to his memory, which 
he took the liberty of adopting, without considering it neces- 
sary to make any formal acknowledgment of having done so. 

But the nature of Irenzeus’ book, which was against here- 
sies, pursues Daillé, would have caused him to find in Ignatius 
that which might have been turned to account; and therefore 
it is the more extraordinary that he should not speak of those 
Epistles. The heresies, however, on which these Epistles 
touch, are very simple ; merely that which denied the Divinity, 
and that which denied the Humanity of Christ; whilst those 
with which Irenzeus deals are most elaborate and complicated. 
Besides, why should it be more extraordinary that he should 
not dwell on Ignatius (for allude to him, we have seen, he 
does) than that he should not once even refer to Barnabas, to 
Quadratus, to Aristides, to Melito, and numbers more whose 
works might have been known to Irenzus, or rather must 
have been known, for many of them were very famous in the 
Church, and some of them might have supplied him with 
matter quite as much to his purpose as Ignatius? 

But the case does not after all rest on any such narrow 
ground as one quotation or one allusion in Irenzeus. Polycarp, 
in his Epistles to the Philippians, an authority rather earlier 
than Irenzeus, speaks expressly of the Epistles of Ignatius as 
having been sent to him by Ignatius himself?; which is deci- 
sive against Daillé and his “said,” instead of “wrote ;” and 
proves that written Epistles there were for Irenzeus to read. 
And not only does Polycarp give a general description of their 
contents, but uses many phrases and peculiar forms of speech, 
which have a close relation to others found in the Epistles, 
and in our present copies of them. As, for instance, Polycarp 
in his Epistle speaks of Ignatius and his companions, as persons 
bound in bonds such as become saints (rots dypvomperect dea- 
pots,) and are unto them diadems (aria éote Svadjparta.)* 
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Ignatius speaks of his being bound Ocompereotdrows Seopois,' 
of wearing bonds which are spiritual jewels (rovs mvevpatixovs 
papyapiras).” From whence it would seem that in these cases 
Polycarp was adopting, without any formal profession of it, 
the phraseology of Ignatius, of whom he was speaking. This 
is the kind of concurrence in expression which is to be detected 
on a comparison of their writings. Bishop Pearson will fur- 
nish you with other examples of it.* 

But Clemens Alexandrinus, continues Daillé, never quotes 
these Epistles, and he was in the habit of citing even apocry- 
phal books. What reasoning, however, is this! that because 
he quotes some books, it must be expected of him to quote all 
then in circulation ; and that it must be concluded those which 
he did not quote did not exist ! Undoubtedly Clemens, as I 
have said already, was one of those people that struggle with 
whole libraries ; and numerous are the authors which he quotes 
or mentions ; but there are very many whose works are known 
to have been then in being, whom he passes over in silence. 
He refers to the Epistle of Barnabas*; to the Shepherd of 
Hermas’; to the Epistle of Clemens Romanus®; to Irenzeus, 
though not by name’; to Tatian®: but I do not believe he 
has a single allusion to Justin, to Athenagoras, to Theophilus, 
to Apollinarius, to Hegesippus, and to many more distinguished 
writers who had preceded him, whom it would be very easy 
to enumerate, 

Tertullian, again, gives no token of knowing him, continues 
Daillé, and Bishop Pearson acquiesces in this ; at least he brings 
no instance to the contrary. Yet there is a passage in Ter- 
tullian which very much resembles one in Ignatius, It is in 
the “De Carne Christi,” and is as follows :—Tertullian is 
speaking of the nature of Christ—“ Wherefore, the posses- 
sion of both the one substance and- the other exhibited Him 
as Man and God: on the one hand, born ; on the other, not 
born: on the one hand, carnal; on the other, spiritual ; on 
the one hand, weak ; on the other, exceedingly strong: on 
the one hartd, dying ; on the other, alive.”® Now certainly 
the phraseology, as well as the antithesis, very much resembles 

1 To 6 syd = os 
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a passage in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians. “There 
is one Physician, bodily and spiritual ; created and not cre- 
ated ; God in the flesh ; a real life in death; both of Mary 
and of God ; at first capable of suffering, then incapable.” ! 
The resemblance, I mean, is such as would be very naturally 
accounted for by the supposition, that Tertullian wrote the 
paragraph with a recollection on his mind of having read 
such a passage in Ignatius. 

_ And why should Daillé stop suddenly short at Tertullian ?? 
Why should he not go on to Origen, the next Father in order, 
and being also prior to Eaahit just as important to produce 
as the others he had named? Can it be because Origen not 
only bears testimony, but bears direct and repeated testimony 
to the Epistles of Ignatius, not to the sayings in this case, 
but, I repeat, to the Epistles of Ignatius; quoting on two 
occasions passages now found in our copies? Surely the 
suppression of so material a witness, of whom he must have 
been cognisant (because he happens to be against him), may 
be the proceeding of one who has determined to support a 
cause right or wrong, but cannot be that of one who is in 
the honest search of truth. The first of these passages is in 
Origen’s Prologue to his Commentary on the Canticles. “ Fi- 
nally, we recollect that a certain one of the saints, Ignatius 
by name, said of Christ, ‘My love is crucified ; nor do I 
think him deserving of reproof for this.” Accordingly, we 
find in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans the expression, 
“O eos épas éoravparas.’ It is true that his Commentary 
on the Canticles now only exists in the Latin ; and in a work 
of Dailld’s subsequent to this one on the use of the Fathers,* 
a work in which he investigates the question of the authority. 
of the Epistles of Ignatius at length, and to which Bishop 
Pearson’s “ Vindicize Ignatianze” was a reply,’ he examines 
the testimony of Origen (his subject in this instance forcing 
him to do so, and making suppression impossible), and denies 
that the Commentary on the Canticles was written by Origen, 
or was ever written in Greek at all. I cannot here stay to 
give you Bishop Pearson’s refutation of this gratuitous sup- 
position of Daillé’s : suffice it to say, that he produces in de- 


1 Tgnatius, Ad Ephes. § vii. pagitee et Ignatii Antiocheni nominibus 
2 Daillé, p. 58. circumferuntur libri duo. 4to, Geneve, 
3 Tenatius, Ad Rom. § vii. 1666. 
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tail the several characteristics of Origen’s style, which is 
quite peculiar, and shows that the Commentary bears all the 
marks of it—whilst the other part of the supposition, equally 
gratuitous, that the Commentary never was composed in Greek 
at all, receives a complete refutation from a fragment of the 
original Greek still preserved in the Philocalia," and which 
perfectly corresponds to a passage (freely rendered) in the 
second book of this disputed translation of the Commentary.” 
The other passage in Origen which bears testimony to the 
Epistles of Ignatius is in a homily on St. Luke. “I meet with 
an elegant expression in the Epistle of the same martyr,” (not 
in this instance again, “a saying,”) “I mean Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch, second after Peter, and who suffered persecution 
by having to fight with wild beasts at Rome, ‘the virginity 
of Mary escaped the knowledge of the Prince of this world.’ ” 
And accordingly the very sentence is found in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Ephesians, as we have it.? But here, again, 
the passage of Origen, like the other, was only known to exist 
in the Latin; which again caused Daillé, in the treatise I 
before alluded to, and which was subsequent to this book of 
his, which we are now upon, to demur to its authority, as 
before. Bishop Pearson replies to the objection again in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory. But it has happened ex abun- 
danti that since Bishop Pearson’s time the very passage in 
question was discovered as a fragment by Grabe in the Greek. 
and was communicated by him to the Benedictine editor of 
Origen’s works, where it now appears.* This argument to the 
confirmation of Bishop Pearson, and further confusion of 
Daillé, is noticed by Dr. Routh in his preface to the “ Reliquize 
Sacre.” ° . 
The manner in which Daillé expresses himself in the part 
of the “ De Usu Patrum,” which I am now examining, does 
not warrant us in supposing that he disputed our copies of 


’ A collection of questions and answers 

made from different books of Origen by 
SS. Basil and Gregory, printed at the 
end of the Cambridge Ed. of Origen 
against Celsus. 
: z Sed pro rebus aut materiis sub- 
jacentibus, (Sol) aut illuminat aliquid 
luce, aut infuscat et obdurat aliquid 
ardore. Secundum hee ergo fortassis 
et indurasse dicitur Deus cor Ph araonis, 
&c.—Origenis Comment. in Canticum 
Canticorum, vol. iii. p. 51, Bened. Ed. 
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these Epistles being'the same which Eusebius at least saw.! 
Indeed, he admits in his subsequent work that they are the 
same,” as though. Eusebius, a consideration which Bishop 
Pearson presses on him with very great force, was not com- 
petent to detect the imposture “—Eusebius, whose knowledge. 
of Greek literature was most conspicuous, zoAvuabéotatos 
iorop, as Sozomen calls him ; the intimate friend of Pam- 
philus, who was the greatest collector of ecclesiastical authors 
of his time; the correspondent to whom Constantine applies 
for manuscript copies of the Scriptures, when he wanted them 
for his library at Constantinople; the scholar who wore his 
life out amongst books and parchments ; as though he was 
taken in by these forgeries, and it was reserved for Daillé to 
find them out. Accordingly, his argument spends itself in 
damaging their credit before the time of Eusebius, in showing 
that those with which Eusebius was conversant were spurious. 
There is no need, therefore, to enter into the proofs which the 
language of Eusebius affords, that his copies at any rate are 
ours *: to describe how he speaks of them at length, and in 
detail ; tells us where each of the Epistles was written (for 
they were written in more places than one) ; who were the 
Bishops at the time of the several Churches to which they 
are addressed ; quotes long passages from them : thus furnish- 
ing many data by which we can institute a comparison between 
the Epistles known to Eusebius and those in our own posses- 
sion—the result of which is, that they appear to be the same, 
There is no need, I say, on the present occasion to pursue this 
matter further. Enough has been said to show that Daillé 
deals out his denunciations of forgery with much too liberal 
a hand, and that the readers of his book “De Vero Usu Pa- 
trum” need not lose all heart about the study of ecclesiastical 
antiquity because they find him representing it as so little to 
be trusted. Let them explore the question for themselves, by 
mastering for themselves the primitive documents which are 
of good repute, and | undertake to say that they will then 
rise from the perusal of Daillé very often, perhaps generally, 
with a feeling that he is a special pleader, and has a cause to 


make good. . 
1 His words are, “ Quo exemplo non | feruntur.’—p. 58. 
minus valid@ argumentamur supposi-| ? Vind. Ign. I. c. ii. _ 3 ¢, viii. 
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LECTURE IV. 


Fourth argument of Daillé. Vagueness of it. The Fathers disposed of in the 
same way by Priestley. Paucity of MSS. Antiquity of some of the Versions. 
Improbability that the Fathers previous to Cyprian have been tampered with 
by the Romanists. Discussion of passages claimed as favourable to Romish 
views. The writings of Irenseus full of evidence against them. His appeal to 
tradition the same as that of the Church of England. The writings of Clemens 
occasionally corrupt. Discussion of passages in them claimed by the Roman- 
ists. Germ of Romish errors discoverable in Clemens. The same remark true 
of Tertullian. But neither his writings nor those of Hippolytus in a condition 
satisfactory to a Romish interpolator. 


Pate has been hitherto chiefly contemplating entire 
spurious works as distinguished from such as are genu- 
ine; and has been expatiating upon the difficulty even in 
this case of discriminating the false from the true; but he 
has not yet done with this argument of forgery, and the plea it 
affords for damaging the credit of the Fathers. Accordingly 
he now proceeds to another branch of it, and contends that 
if it is difficult to decide even upon the genuineness of whole 
books (which was the consideration we were dealing with in 
the last Lecture), how much more, upon all the component 
parts of even unsuspected books, what has been interpolated, 
and what expunged in them’; yet, until this has been done, 
the real sentiments of the author can never be attained ; not 
to speak of the errors of transcribers in the copies that have 
been made during ten or a dozen centuries, and the depreda- 
tions on the manuscripts occasioned by moths, worms, decay. 

I notice all this, for the same reason I before noticed his 
array of fictitious works (works which everybody allows to be - 
fictitious), simply in order to show the animus of the man, 
and the determinate exaggeration with which he states his case 
against the Fathers. For who does not see that most or all 
of these objections bear, if not with equal strength yet cer- 
tainly with great strength, against the genuineness of all an- 


? Daillé, pp. 59, 60. 
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cient books whatever, even of the Scriptures themselves, and 
reduce one to principles of universal scepticism? Nothing is 
more easy than to throw out a charge that a book is interpo- 
lated, when the subject-matter of it does not happen to suit 
our taste; and in the case of an ancient book, nothing is 
more difficult than to disprove the objection by any distinct 
evidence. The expedient may serve the turn of Dailléd, in 
order to dispose of testimony on the Romish question, which 
he might fancy was inconvenient, and those who think with 
him might feel inclined to favour his temerity ; but the same 
expedient might serve the turn of a Priestley equally well, 
and was in fact employed by him to extinguish evidence 
which the same quarter supplies on the Socinian question and 
the Divinity of the Son, so that it is a dangerous edge-tool 
to use. “ We find nothing like Divinity ascribed to Christ 
before Justin Martyr,’ says Dr. Priestley.'—But the Epistle of 
Barnabas is against you?—-Yes, but. the text and translation 
of that Epistle are interpolated. And the Epistle of Cle- 
mens Romanus? But the manuscript of Clemens is faulty. 
And the Epistles of Ignatius? But the numerous passages 
in which the Divinity of Christ is clearly confessed in those 
Epistles are foisted in, every one of them. “ Having by this 
compendious process,’ says Mr. Wilson in his “ Illustration 
of the method of explaining the New Testament by the early 
opinions of Jews and Christians concerning Christ,”? “ re- 
duced the Apostolical Fathers to his own theological standard, 
he next actually reckons on their silence, a silence of his own 
creation, in favour of his own opinions; and confidently 
affirms that ‘we find nothing like Divinity ascribed to Jesus 
Christ before the time of Justin Martyr.” “The most 
extraordinary method,” adds Mr. Wilson, “of conducting an 
historical inquiry that ever was adopted.” The remarks of 
Daillé, however, ultimately settle on the question, not of acci- 
dental, but of fraudulent interpolation or mutilation of eccle- 
siastical authors.’ 

The manuscripts of the early Fathers are in general few in 
number,‘ so that we cannot find any strong argument against 


1 History of the Corruptions of Chris-| * Daille, pp. 63. 65, et seq. 
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those who throw out charges of interpolation or mutilation from 
the universal consent of a multitude of manuscripts ; but then 
we have, in several instances, the check of early translations of 
these Fathers. We have nearly the whole of Barnabas both 
in the Greek and Latin—the Latin barbarous enough, no doubt, 
and occasionally defective, but early; at least before the year 
900, when the corruptionists, according to Daillé, had scarcely 
begun their work.!. We have the Shepherd of Hermas in a 
Latin version only ; but that version most ancient, probably 
the one’ through which the work itself was known to the 
Latin writers of the Primitive Church? ; and we have very 
many passages of the original Greek text preserved in other 
authors as fragments, by which the fidelity of the old transla- 
tion may in general be tested. We have again a very ancient 
version of the Epistles of Ignatius, the history of which, indeed, 
very remarkably illustrates the argument I am now using, and 


tolici Codicum manu scriptorum penu- 
rid, utpote quorum non nisi singulis 
Clementis et Ignatii uti liceat, &¢.— 
Jacobson, Patres Apostol. Monitum, p. 
vi. 
Nolite vero oblivisci codicum manu 
scriptorum usu destitutum me id tan- 
tum egisse, ut, &c.—Hefele, Patres 
Apostol. Preef. p. 1. 

Valde est dolendum quod pauci tan- 
tum supersunt in bibliothecis codices 
operum Justinianorum manu'scripti.— 
Otto, Justin. Martyr. Prolegom. p. xxxi. 
And again—Interdum vero destitutus 
codicum manu scriptorum auxilio—hoc 
maxime accidit in Apologiis et in Dia- 
logo, quorum, quod sane dolendum, 
non extant nisi duo codices scripti 
lique recentiores ac sibimetipsis con- 
simillimi, &c.—Hefele, Patres Apostol. 
Pref. pp. xlviil. xlix. 

It should appear from Archbishop 
Potter’s address to the Reader that he 
had met with few MSS. of Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Manu scripta, quecun- 
que reperire potui, exemplaria diligenter 
perlegi. And these consisted of a MS. 
of the Cohortatio and of the two last 
books of the Pedagogue in New Col- 
lege Library, a MS. of the three books 
of the Pdagogue in the Bodleian, and 
another, almost the same, in the King’s 
Library. Scriptum Stromatum exem- 





plar nullum oculis meis perlustrare 
hactenus licuit. But Bernard Mont- 
faucon had sent him a list of various 
readings, non solum ex Ottoboniano, 
qui eorum prolixiora quedam Frag- 
menta, sed ex Parisiensi etiam codice, 
qui integrum Stromatum opus com- 
plectitur. 

The MSS. used in Priorius’ edition 
of Tertullian, which has for its basis 
that of Rigaltius, are the Codices 
Claudii Puteani et Petri Pithei, and 
the Fuldensian, the Codex Agobardi, 
the Codex Fulvii Ursini, the Codex 
Divionensis. But these appear to have 
been the MSS. of parts of Tertullian, 
not of his entire works. 

The MSS. of Ireneus seem to be 
more numerous for the Latin version 
than for the Greek text: Non minor 
in recognoscenda ea parte Greeci textus, 
quee extat, cura fuit adhibita, quamvis 
deficientibus MSS., minori suecessu.— 
Preef. ad Edit. Benedict. p. viii. 

The MSS. of Cyprian are numerous. 
Baluzius who furnished the text chiefly 
or altogether of the Benedictine edition, 
preeter codices MSS. qui Pamelio, Ri- 
galtio et Anglis usui fuerant, alios cir- 
citer triginta in subsidium sibi adhibuit, 
— Pref. ad Edit. Benedict. p. iv. 

1 Preface to Russel’s Ed. p. viii. 

? Russel, p. 126. Cotelerius’ Opinion, 
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shows by example the singular value of these early translations 
in preserving the original text entire. For this version hay- 
ing been discovered before any copy of the Greek text of the 
shorter Epistles of Ignatius had come to light, on being com- 
pared with the Greek text of the Interpolated Epistles, which 
was already known, served to detect the interpolations, and 
enabled Usher, in a new edition, to weed them all out, and 
expose them by printing them in red ink. His corrections, 
thus obtained, were confirmed by the discovery of the Greek 
text of the shorter Epistles soon afterwards at Florence. We 
may, however, observe in passing, that these interpolations bear 
no mark of having been made for the purpose of upholding any 
Romish articles of faith or practice ; nor is it easy to find that 
any principle of any kind guided their contrivers in the fabri- 
cation of them. 

Of Justin Martyr we have no early Latin translation to 
refer to; but Justin bears no marks of having been tampered 
with by the’ Romanists. There is only one passage in his 
works which could be even suspected of having been submitted 
to their manipulation’—a passage which has certainly been 
produced by Romanists as favouring the worship of angels, but 
it has no appearance whatever of interpolation—the argument 
is consecutive and unbroken—and if in reply to heathens who 
charged the Christians with atheism, Justin, in his zeal to show 
that they were no atheists, should say, not only that they 
worshipped God the Father, God the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
but also ex abundanti should touch upon their belief in angels, 
what wonder? But if the Romanists had introduced the 
paragraph respecting the angels in order to cover their practice 
of worshipping them, would they not have so worded it, as to 
make the meaning they intended to impart to it, clear? 
Whereas, the fact is, that many scholars, as Grabe, Cave, and 
Le Nourry, though a Benedictine, consider the passage to admit 
of a translation perfectly consistent with the Protestant doc- 
trine, punctuation having much to do with it’; and Bishop 
Bull, who discusses it at great length,’ so far from contending 
that it is corrupt, rests his interpretation mainly on its relation 
to the context, which the Romanists, he considers, had not 


1 Justin Martyr, Apol. I. § 6. Bishop Kaye’s, in p. 538 of his Justin 
2 See the note in Chevallier’s trans- | Martyr. _ 
lation of the Apology, p. 178, and 3 Def. Fid. Nic, sect. 2, ¢ iv. § 8. 
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taken sufficiently into their consideration ; a line of argument, 
as it will be at once perceived, utterly opposed to any notion 
of interpolation. Moreover, if the Romanists adulterated this 
passage, how came they to leave untouched another in Justin, 
occurring in the same Apology, and within a few pages of the 
first,! the parallel to it and comment upon it, a passage which 
clearly limits the objects of Christian worship to the three 
Persons of the Trinity? Or how happened they to permit 
another passage to stand in the “ Legatio pro Christianis” of 
Athenagoras, which is almost the counterpart of this of Justin 
—the same objection encountered, the same answer supplied, 
the three Persons of the Trinity still the objects of the Chris- 
tian worship, and the Christian belief asserted besides (just in 
the manner it is done by Justin according to the Protestant 
and Bishop Bull’s rendering), in the existence of angels ?? 
How did this passage escape their mischievous pains, especially 
as Justin’s genuine, as well as reputed works, are usually found, 
more or fewer of them, comprised in the same manuscript as 
the work of Athenagoras?® On the other hand, if the Ro- 
manist was busy with Justin’s writings, how came he to leave 
in them passages to his own confusion? Thus in opposition to 
any doctrine of Transubstantiation, he speaks of the elements 
in the Eucharist as food liquid and solid*—as memorials of 
Christ’s Body and Blood °—as oblations (if oblations) of fruits 
of the earth.° In opposition to the Communion in one kind 
only, he expressly asserts that both the bread and the wine 
were administered to all present.” In opposition to a Service 
of the Church in an unknown tongue, he bears clear testimony 
to that of the Primitive Church being in a tongue understood 
of all—“ We all rise up together, and offer up our prayers in 
common.”*® In opposition to the doctrine of Purgatory, he 
represents it as a saying of Jesus, “In whatsoever state I shall 
find you, in that shall I judge you;” 2. e. find you at the day 
of death ; as the context plainly proves.® And in another 
place, when declaring the freedom of the will, by which all 
creatures, who enjoy it, are rendered responsible, he says, “We 


' Justin Martyr, Apolog. I. § 13. > § 70. 
2 . 
_ Athenagoras, Legatio pro Chris- 8 g 41. 
tianis, g 10. 7 Apolog. I. § 65. 
See Otto, Prolegom. p, xxxi. et sey.| ° § 67. 
De Justini codicibus manu scriptis. ® Dialog. § 47. 
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men (and the same is true of angels) shall be self-condemned, 
if we transgress, unless we forestall our condemnation by repen- 
tance in time ;’! as though the work of penitence was to be 
finished here. And in opposition to vows of celibacy, clerical, 
conventual or monastic, occurs a paragraph scarcely consistent 
with the exaction or recognition of such vows at that time : 
“There are many, both men and women, sixty and seventy 
years of age, who, having been Christians from their childhood 
(an incidental argument, by the by, for Infant Baptism), still 
continue undefiled.”? The term “many,” could hardly have 
been used, had the fact been that whole classes of persons had 
been living all their days in celibacy by the very condition of 
their calling. 

The passages in Irenzeus, to which any such suspicions as 
these, which Daillé is starting, would be most likely to attach, 
are very few—one which the Romanists certainly claim as 
favouring the pretensions of the supremacy of the Church of 
Rome, and one or two others which they claim also as favour- 
ing the adoration of the Virgin.* The first is the well-known 
phrase, “ad hance enim ecclesiam propter potiorem principali- 
tatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam.”* But I ex- 
plained in ample detail in my second Lecture, that no such 
doctrine as that of the supremacy of the Church of Rome, as 
asserted in modern times, is conveyed in this phrase ; the drift 
of the argument being against it, and other passages of Irenzeus 
inconsistent with it. I shall not, therefore, repeat what I then 
said, but content myself with remarking, that Romish interpo- 
lators must have been very ill fitted for the task they had 
imposed on themselves, if they did their work in such a manner 
as to leave the paragraph they had to deal with, after all, not 
only capable of receiving an interpretation against them, but 
naturally disposed to receive it; and moreover allowed other 
passages in the same author to remain unerased and unmo- 
dified, which are not to be reconciled with the doctrine they 
were attempting to fasten on Irenzeus in one instance ; not to 
say that anybody accustomed to the style of that most ancient, 
but most bald and barbarous translation, in which the writings 
of Irenzeus for the most part survive, as they do in the case 
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before us, would not see any intrusive patch here, anything 
which is not of a piece with the rest. Monkish Latin was, no 
doubt, often bad Latin enough; but you want here not only bad 
Latin, but bad Latin of a very peculiar character; antiquated, 
and at the same time hobbling under the constraint of a 
close translation of an author not easy to be translated even 
with latitude, and made by one whose vocabulary appears to 
be very limited and unequal to the business before him. The 
principal one of the passages to which I alluded is as follows, 
— it is a parallel between the Virgin Eve and the Virgin Mary. 
“For as she (Eve) was seduced by the discourse of the angel 
to fly from God, and disobey his word, so the latter (Mary) 
was instructed by the discourse of the angel to bear (portaret) 
God, and be obedient to his word. And if the one was dis- 
obedient to God, the other was induced to obey God, that the 
Virgin Mary might become the advocate of the Virgin Eve. 
And as the human race was delivered up to death by a virgin, 
by a virgin it is saved, the scales being even, a virgin’s diso- 
bedience and the obedience of a virgin.”’ Irenzeus is here 
engaged in refuting certain heretics, who maintained that the 
God who created the world and gave the law, was not the same 
as the Supreme God who gave the Gospel. He therefore shows 
that their identity is evident from the constant connection 
which is maintained between the Old Testament and the New, 
and the close relation which the one bears to the other. Thus, 
as sin was brought into the world by the disobedience of a 
virgin (Eve), according to the Old Testament—Eve being sup- 
posed a virgin when she ate of the tree—so according to the 
New Testament was it abated to the world by the obedience of 
a virgin (Mary) who was made to bear God incarnate in her 
womb, and by so doing became the advocate of Eve, not that 
she was herself the intercessor of Eve in heaven, but simply 
that by having given birth to the Saviour, she became the re- 
pairer of all the damage that Eve had done to herself and to 
mankind. Another passage, which is nearly to the same effect, 


occurs in Bk, IIT. ¢. xxii. § 4; 


1 Et si ea inobedierat Deo; sed hee 
suasa est obedire Deo, uti virginis Eve 
virgo Maria fieret advocata. Et quem- 
admodum adstrictum est morti genus 
humanum per virginem, salvatur per 
virginem, equa lance disposita, virgina- 


and if rightly interpreted, con- 


lis inobedientia per virginalem obedien- 
tiam. (I take the reading as given in 
the Benedictine edition, the varise lec- 
tiones not affecting the argument.)— 
Treneeus, V. ¢. x x. § 1. 
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veys the same meaning; viz. that the Virgin Mary was the 
remote cause of the salvation of the human race, herself amongst 
the number, by having given birth to the Saviour. And the 
‘same meaning is to be assigned to a third paragraph of a 
similar description, which, however, the Romanists do not claim 
for the Virgin, thinking the term virgo, in this instance, ap- 
plies to the Church, as it possibly does.’ Whilst on the other 
hand, Irenzeus, on another occasion, shows himself so far from 
an idolater of the Virgin, that he makes an incident in her 
history not flattering to herself, expressly tributary to his argu- 
ment, and treats it in a manner rather calculated to depress 
than to exalt unduly her character and name. For when urging 
against the Gnostics, who separated Jesus from Christ, the 
identity of the two as manifested by the precision with which 
Jesus Christ executed at the proper time and opportunity the 
will of the Father, a precision which could not have had 
effect if there had been a division in his Person, Irenzeus illus- 
trates as follows :—“ For nothing is done by him out of order 
and season, even as nothing is done impertinently by the Fa- 
ther. For all things are foreknown by the Father, and are 
wrought out by the Son, as time and circumstance suit. Ac- 
cordingly, when Mary was making too much haste towards 
the wonderful miracle of the wine, and was desirous to partake 
- of the cup created on the instant (compendii poculo”) before 
the time, the Lord checked her unseasonable hurry, and said, 
‘What is that to me and to thee? mine hour is not yet 
come.’’?? What I mean to observe is, that had Irenzeus been 
impressed with those feelings for the Virgin which have pre- 
vailed and still do prevail in the Church of Rome, he would 
not have gone out of his way to choose this scene in her life 
for the exemplification of his argument, when so many other 
particulars recorded of our Lord would have served his turn 
equally well, or having done so, he would not have volunteered 
a description of it in terms of some aggravation. 

Besides, had the Romanists meddled to any extent with the 
writings of Irenzeus, would they haye left them, after all, full of 
evidence against themselves? for so they are. I have already 
produced a passage from them entirely inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation*; others, with the use of the 
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secret Confessional! ; another with that of images in the Ser- 
vice of the Church. I may now add, that jealous as the 
Romanist has been and is of the free circulation of the Scrip-_ 
tures, had he been modelling Irenzeus to his taste, he would 
not have overlooked in him the following paragraph, “ Of 
every tree of the garden ye shall eat, saith the Spirit of God, 
4. e. feed on every Scripture of the Lord’s.” * Or, scandalized 
as the ecclesiastical power of Rome was, even in early times, 
by the title of Antichrist given to it by its enemies, he would 
scarcely have allowed the conjecture with respect to the name 
of this mysterious agent to stand unmolested in the text of 
Irenzeus; I mean that which intimated that it might be 
Aarteivos, a name that answered to the number 666, and 
was that of the last of the Prophetical kingdoms, the kingdom 
then subsisting*; liable as such a conjecture evidently was to 
be made use of against the Church. Would the same party, 
being an interpolator as well as amputator of this author, have 
suffered Irenzeus to touch repeatedly, as he does, on the inter- 
mediate state between death and judgment, the receptacle and 
the condition of departed spirits, without the remotest hint 
offered of a purgatory?° Jt might have happened, no doubt, 
that the absence of all allusion to a purgatory would have 
furnished no ground for the argument I am maintaining ; 
there might have been no call or opportunity for making it, 
but when his subject most naturally, and almost necessarily, 
led him to speak of the doctrine, had he entertained it, his 
silence becomes expressive, and we cannot but believe that the 
interpolator, had there been one, would have taken care to 
break it. Again, would he have permitted any passage to 
stand, which might testify that the Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered in both kinds in the days of Irenzeus, whilst his 
own Church administered it only in one kind? And yet we 
find Marcus, the heretic, represented as exciting in all present 
an eager desire to taste the cwp ; his own administration being, 
no doubt, a caricature of that of the Church, and reflecting its 
several features.° Would he have left untouched a paragraph 
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which speaks of a certain Deacon of the brethren in Asia hav- 
ing his wife seduced’: and another, which numbers among the 
tenets of the heretical "Eyxpatets, or Continents, the prohibition 
of marriage” ; his own Church all the while showing itself ini- 
mical to the marriage of ecclesiastics, and in general the ‘un- 
scrupulous abettor of vows of celibacy? Would he have found 
no cause in the practice of his own Church with respect to the 
invocation of angels and saints for suppressing or altering the 
text of Irenzeus in many places in relation to this subject? 
Would the following passage have been left alone? “Neither 
does the Church do anything by the invocation of angels, nor 
by incantations, nor by any other evil and curious art; but 
directing her prayers to the Lord who made all things, chastely, 
purely, openly; and invoking the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, she performs her great acts for the benefit, not the se- 
duction of mankind.”*® Or this other? “The Father had no 
need of angels to make the world, and to fashion man for whom 
the world was made. Neither, again, had he any need of 
their services for the formation and arrangement of the things 
pertaining to man. For he had an ample and unutterable min- 
istration (in himself). For his own Progeny, his Word and 
Similitude, the Son and the Holy Ghost, the Word and Wis- 
dom, whom all angels serve and are subject wnto, are his 
ministers.” * For though, possibly, the Church of Rome might 
subscribe to the literal terms of this paragraph, yet the spirit 
of it is adverse to the very prominent position she assigns to 
angels in her system: as are other paragraphs in Irenzus, 
which ascribe whatever knowledge the angels and even arch- 
angels possess of the. Father to the disclosure of it made to 
them by the Son,* from whom all such knowledge is entirely 
derived.® Whilst with respect to saints, would he not at any 
rate have introduced the term itself more frequently into his 
author? For so far from any indication of the worship of 
saints transpiring in Irenzus, it is remarkable how very 
sparing he is even in the designation. In quoting even the 
Apostles, for instance, (an observation which may be extended 
to the early Fathers in general,) his manner is almost always, 
“ Paulus ait,” or “ Petrus ait,” or occasionally “ Paulus Apos- 
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tolus,” once 6 paxdptos Iaddos,’ but even this a singular 
expression for Irenzeus, and one that attracts our attention as 
being such ; and though he does make use of the epithet some- 
times, and in connection with the Apostles, it is for the most 
part in a general way, of waxapwor atroorodot,” and very rarely 
as a prefix to the name of an individual. | 

Again on the question of tradition; it is not a phrase or 
two in Irenzeus, that rises up to censure the Romanist, but a 
considerable portion of his work. Several of the early chap- 
ters of his third book are employed in discussing it, his con- 
troversy with the heretics bringing the limits, use, and abuse 
of it under examination ; and so little favourable is the whole 
tenour of his argument to Romish views, that it is impossible 
to believe a Romish interpolator could have suffered it to stand 
as it does. Irenzus first speaks of the Apostles preaching the 
Gospel by word of mouth; but as this manner of publishing 
it would come to an end with their lives, he says they further 
committed it to wreting. Matthew, ypapny eErjverynev evay- 
yediov. Mark, ra . : eyypadas pty ma 
padéedoxce. Luke, 70 um’ éxedvou Knpuao opevov evayyédvov év 
BiBrio kateGero, John, e&éSwxe 7d evayyérsov.. And these 
permanent documents, he tells us, were to be thenceforward 
the pillar and ground of our faith.* In case, therefore, of a 
debate arising as to what the faith or the truth was, Scripture 
is thus represented as the authority to appeal to. But the 
heretics, against whom Irenzeus was contending, disputed that 
authority ; alleged that Scripture sometimes contradicted it- 
self, and that truth could not be come at, unless tradition were 
resorted to.” Irenzeus describes the Church as not shrinking 
from this reference to tradition, but on the contrary as accept- 
ing the challenge, only demanding that the tradition be genuine. 
For the abuses to which tradition is liable, he exposes in ano- 
ther place. “The tradition of the elders,’ says he, “which 
they pretended to keep in accordance with the Law, was really 
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* Non enim per alios dispositionem 
salutis nostre cognovimus, quam per 
eos, per quos evangelium pervenit ad 
nos ; quod quidem tune preeconaverunt, 
postea vero per Dei voluntatem in 
Scripturis nobis tradiderunt, funda- 





5 Cum ex Sceripturis arguuntur, in ac- 
cusationem convertuntur ipsarum Scrip- 
turarum, quasi non recté habeant, neque 
sint ex auctoritate, et quia varié sint 
dict, et quia non possit ex his inveniri 
veritas ab his, qui nesciant traditionem. 
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contrary to the law as given by Moses. And therefore Isaiah 
exclaims, ‘Caupones tui miscent vinum aqua,’! 7. e. your elders 
mix the water of tradition with the pure Word of God, adul- 
terating the Law and resisting it, as the Lord made manifest, 
saying to them, ‘Why do ye transgress the commandment of 
God for the sake of your tradition?’ And not only did they 
make the Law of God of none effect by their prevarication, 
mingling water with wine, but they established their own law 
instead, which is still called the Pharisaical. By which they 
take something from the Law ; something they add to it ; and 
something of it they interpret after a fashion of their own.”? 
Thus alive to the value of tradition, but aware of the defects 
which attach to it, Irenzeus represents the Church as respecting 
it, but first demanding a scrutiny into its character. Now the 
tradition to which the heretics appealed, was a secret tradition 
delivered by the Apostles per vivam vocem (as they pretended) 
to a favoured few, the réAevoe; of which tradition they were 
themselves in exclusive possession; and this tradition, it is 
needless to add, coincided with their heretical opinions. On 
the other hand, Irenzeus describes the Church as rejecting this 
tradition, not because it was tradition, but because it was tra- 
dition that had no marks of being genuine.’ He, with the 
Church, maintained that the Apostles were not likely to ex- 
ercise any reserve towards their own successors at least in the 
Churches, men of their own choice, selected to be governors 
of the Churches in their own stead ; that they would surely 
have imparted to them not only the truth, but the whole 
tguth : that accordingly in investigating tradition, the tradi- 
tion of the Churches of which the Apostles had been them- 
selves the founders should be preferred ; its correct transmis- 
sion should be guaranteed by the succession of its keepers 
being thoroughly known, and capable of being traced, one 
after another, to the time being; that such correctness would 
be rendered further satisfactory, if it could be shown that the 
descents through which it had passed were few, as could be 
done, for instance, in the Church of Ephesus, where John died 
at a very advanced age, so as to render the interval between 
his death, and Irenzeus’ writing, inconsiderable ; or; as could 
be done in the Church of Smyrna, where Polycarp, who was 
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John’s disciple, lived to such a period, that Irenzeus himself 
could actually remember him and the words he used; and 
though in the case of the Church of Rome, the series of 
Bishops between Peter and Paul, and the time of Irenzus, 
was longer, yet it was thoroughly well known, not a link of it 
wanting, whilst the conspicuous position and character of that 
Church, situated in the metropolis of the civilized world, the 
great central exchange, as it were, to which the traditions of 
all other Churches would be likely to converge, and be there 
compared, were eminently calculated to give certainty and 
consistency to the tradition which obtained in it. To these 
three Churches, therefore, Irenzeus chooses to refer when in 
search of sound tradition ; and thus does he fence his tradi- 
tion about by various safeguards, by examining into its locality, 
whether Apostolical ; into its transmission, whether through 
few descents, and those well ascertained ; into its uniformity, 
whether identical in divers and distant Churches. To such 
tradition as this he will appeal as fearlessly as to Scripture 
against the heretics; and accordingly he does appeal to it on 
the questions at issue between the Gnostics and the Church, 
very cardinal questions of faith and doctrine, no doubt, as he 
would also have done on any other questions, had any others 
been at issue, however inferior in importance to these ; for he 
expressly says, that “even if the dispute were concerning any 
small matter, recourse must be had to the oldest Churches.”! 
Now from all this it seems to me that the Romanists occupy 
the ground taken up by the early heretics on the subject of 
tradition, as the Church of England, for I leave the defence 
of the foreign Protestant Churches to Daillé, occupies that 
taken up by the Primitive Church ; and that it would be im- 
possible for a Romish interpolator to be satisfied with the 
general tenour of the reasoning and of the testimony of Ire- 
nzeus, or with the position in which it placed his own Church. 
For let us very briefly recapitulate. The heretics did not re- 
nounce the authority of the Scriptures, but contended that 
they did not yield out the truth to such as were ignorant of 
tradition ; and accordingly to tradition they appealed. The 
Romanists say and do the same. The early Church did not 
object to the heretics’ appeal to tradition, but only required 
that it should be genuine, testing its genuineness by starting 
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it from Apostolical sources ; by tracing it through the steps of 
its descent, where the steps were few in number; and by 
comparing it in several independent Churches. Neither does 
the Church of England reject the Romanist’s appeal to tradi- 
. tion, but adopts the principle herself; only she must have it 
free from all suspicion of being spurious ; and accordingly she 
looks for it in the age nearest the Apostles; she has respect 
unto it only or chiefly for a few generations after the Apostles, 
and as manifested in the primitive Fathers, not in those of 
later date and corrupted times, her watchword being every- 
where in the Homilies and elsewhere, “Scripture and the Pri- 
mitive Church ;” and she further is careful to gather it from 
the consent of those Fathers, as independent witnesses in 
several unconnected Churches. To the tradition per vivam 
vocem, of which the heretics represented themselves as the 
exclusive possessors, the Church of Irenzeus demurred, as not 
standing the tests by which the Church tried tradition. To 
the tradition per vivam vocem, of which the Romanists regard 
themselves as the keepers, the Church of England objects, and 
upon the same grounds. It may be added, as a general re- 
mark, and without reference to the controversy between the 
Churches of England and Rome merely, that the subject on 
which tradition was called in to judge between the parties, in 
the case before us, was doctrmes ; and the shape, in which it 
showed itself as the witness of those doctrines, was in a creed.' 
The Church of England uses it still for the same purpose, and 
under the same form, viz. for the purpose of defining doctrines, 
and under the form of creeds. . But it appears from one pass- 
age we have had before us from Irenzeus, that tradition would 
have been called in by the early Church quite as readily, and 
with quite as much propriety, had circumstances required it, 
in lesser matters; such, we may presume, as in the cases of 
discipline, rite, or ceremony ; and the Church of England does 
accordingly avail itself of tradition in this province also, agree- 
ably to such precedent. On the whole, it is surely not to be 
expected that a Romish manufacturer of Irenzeus would have 
been satisfied to present his article in a condition so accept- 
able to the Reformer, at least the English Reformer, and so far 
otherwise to the Church for which he was preparing it. 


1 Treneus, III. ec. iv. § 2. 
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With respect to Clemens Alexandrinus, I think no one 
could read him attentively and suppose that his text had been 
unfairly meddled with by the Romanists at least. It is pro- 
bably often corrupt ; and this corruption no doubt adds greatly 
to the natural obscurity and mysticism of the writer; but 
what is there in all his works even as they now stand, which 
would seem to betray the hand of the Romanist? ‘There are 
some four places, I think, not more, which might be supposed 
to hint at a purifying discipline to which the soul must be 
subjected, if not before death, after it; but they are so far 
from explicit, that one is scarcely sure of their meaning. For 
instance, “the faithful man, even if he should escape from the 
flesh (kav €€€XOn THY capKa), must put away his passions in 
order to be able to proceed to his own abiding place.”* Again, 
“the Gnostic withdrawn from such matters by the hope that 
is in him, does not taste of the good things of this world ; 
despising all things here ; pitying those who have to be dis- 
ciplined after death, and brought to confession against their 
will through punishment inflicted on them.”* Again, after 
disparaging the offerings made to the gods, of which the poets 
speak, offerings of fleshless bones, and burnt gall (yoAjs aupov- 
pevns), which our days would reject, and which were sup- 
posed to conciliate favour for the parties, even though they 
were pirates or thieves, he proceeds, “but we say that fire 
sanctifies not the flesh, but the sinful soul—fire that is, not 
which is mechanical and consumes, but which is discriminating 
(fpovipov,) and pervades the soul, which passes through it.’”’* 
However, in another place, it may be remarked, Clemens 
speaks of knowledge (yvaats) nearly in the same terms, as he 
speaks of this rip dpoviwov ; which I mention as indicating 
the mystical nature of this purgation or discipline, whatever 
it was. “Knowledge, therefore, is quick to purify, and quali- 
fied to work the change for the better, wherefore it easily trans- 
lates the man to the divine and holy principle, which is con- 
genial to the soul: and by a certain peculiar light passes him 
through the stages of initiation, until it sets him upon the 
crowning point of his rest, pure in heart ; and teaches him to 
behold God with understanding and comprehension face to face. 
For this is the perfection of a Gnostic soul, that having made 
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its way through purification and ministration, it should be 
with the Lord, and so be proximately subject to him.”! I¢ 
is possible, nay probable, from the general principle, which 
rules the writings of Clemens, viz. a disposition to commu- 
nicate, as far as may be, to the heathens the Gospel through the 
medium of heathen philosophy, that one of the popular no- 
tions of that philosophy suggested to Clemens the idea here 
in question. But there is no reason to suppose for a moment 
that any Romish interpolator had been tampering with his 
text. A Romish interpolator meaning to uphold the doctrine 
of Purgatory would have been much more explicit than this. 
Neither, in general, would he have allowed so many other pass- 
ages to keep their places in Clemens, which are utterly against 
his own faith or practice ; which oppose, for instance, his most 
vital doctrine of all, that of Transubstantiation, over and over 
again, as I shall show when I come to speak of the Eucharist? ; 
or which touch upon rites and ceremonies of heathen temples 
in a manner so greatly reminding us of some in his own 
Churches.* The truth is, that in the writings of Clemens may 
be detected the germ of several customs or opinions, which 
eventually became corrupt as exercised in the Romish Church ; 
but which, as presented to us in him, are generally little more 
than unauthorized, yet still serve to intimate to us the use 
from which the abuse proceeded—secret confession from the 
efoporoynots or public confession of sins—the Disciplina 
arcani from the deep and spiritual meaning, which the Gnos- 
tic was taught to find in Scripture, as distinguished from the 
superficial sense, which was all that was discernible in it to 
the vulgar eye—the undue exaltation of Saint Peter above 
the other Apostles from such a casual expression applied to 
him in an early age, as “the blessed Peter, the elect, the cho- 
sen, the first of the disciples, for whom only and for himself 
the Saviour paid the tribute.”* But the general plan and 
character of Clemens’ works would render them extremely 
unpropitious to interpolation. What affects the Romanist at 
all, whether for good or harm, is incidental, inferential, unob- 
trusive. Nobody would know, from the complexion of the 
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whole volume, where to look in it. for a syllable to the purpose 
of such a controversy. 

These latter remarks also hold with respect to Tertullian. 
We should find in him several traces of the future character- 
istics of the Church of Rome—mostly the unauthorized be- 
ginnings of customs or sentiments, which grew up to a vicious 
excess, and the eventual mischief of which could not be then 
foreseen (magnze cunabula Rome) ; few or none of these har- 
bingers of future corruptions introduced in a way which a 
Romish interpolator would have propounded ; some of them 
in a way which would have been positively offensive to him. 
We have the frequent use of the sign of the Cross’ both on 
the person and even on the furniture ; which was even then, 
it seems, liable to be mistaken (though hitherto a mistake it 
was, which could scarcely be said in the case of the Romish 
Church), for the worship of that emblem *__Prayers and 
offerings for the dead, and oblations in honour of the martyrs 
on the anniversaries of their martyrdom * ; usages, which grew 
at length into mortuary masses and the actual sacrifice of the 
Host—Unwritten tradition, then recent, urged to the con- 
fusion of heretics, who mutilated or denied Scripture*; and 
urged, too, in support, not to the disparagement of Scripture’ ; 
which eventually grew to tradition as a rival of Scripture and 
a substitute for it—-The intercession of martyrs in prison 
with the Church in behalf of persons suffering under its cen- 
sure, to which the Church was disposed to listen with favour ° 
(an indulgence, which even Tertullian, as a Montanist indeed, 
already regarded with jealousy’) ; which in time ripened into 
the merit of the works of supererogation of the saints—Celi- 
bacy and bodily mortifications, here perhaps commended ® ; 
which, by degrees, became the forced vows of the monk and 
nun, and produced, in fact, the crimes to which Tertullian 
himself points as the natural consequence of such vows, if they 
were compulsory "—The impossibility that the Churches (Ec- 
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clesias) should all fall into error, that is, that there should be 
an universal defection from the faith, asserted’ ;-which in 
process of time was magnified into the infallibility of the 
Church of Rome—The mitigated sufferings, which are to be 
endured for the purgation of small offences (expressed by the 
uttermost farthing in the parable) between death and judg- 
ment intimated” ; a notion, which, in due season, was enlarged 
into the whole apparatus of purgatory—The power of the keys 
conferred on Peter, and through him on the Church; on the 
Church, which thenceforth could give absolution *® ; in course 
of time exaggerated into Saint Peter and the successors of 
Saint Peter in the Papal chair, having the exclusive possession 
of those keys— a case which Tertullian even contemplates in 
order to deride, and compares to that of Janus of old *——The 
Church of Rome described as deserving of great respect, as 
possessing the very chairs of the Apostles, perhaps the auto- 
graph letters, certainly authentic copies of them, as the scene 
of the martyrdom of the Apostles, as in the enjoyment of a 
pure creed, as combining the Law and the Gospel’; these 
reasonable claims to regard urged to the confusion of heretics, 
who would not hold the traditions thus guaranteed to be safe ; 
eventually puffed into unreasonable and arrogant pretensions 
of the Church of Rome to govern the faith of the whole 
world, ages after her traditions had become to a considerable 
degree unworthy of trust. The Romanist would hardly have 
contented himself with interpolations after this fashion, had he 
interpolated at all, especially as several of these seeds of 
Romish usages present themselves in the tracts of Tertullian, 
written when he had evidently become a Montanist ; which is 
not the field the Romanist would have made choice of, in 
which to sow his tares, had he meditated doing his Church a 
service by clandestinely foisting his own peculiar tenets into 
the writings of this primitive author: much less would he 
leave in them passages which strongly reflect on his own pro- 
ceedings and principles—passages over and over again occur- 
ring, which contradict ¢. g. the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion®: which refute the superiority of St. Peter, who is ac- 
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tually vindicated in one place as not inferior to St. Paul, as it 
might be supposed he was from St. Paul rebuking him, for 
that he was made equal with Paul by his martyrdom 1; which 
ascribe the doctrine, that worship is to be paid to angels, 
actually to Simon Magus; and represent it as condemned by 
the Apostle Peter?: which are opposed to the adoration of 
the Virgin ; so far from any undue reverence being assigned 
to her by Tertullian, such as is her right is scarcely conceded 
to her ; her belief in the Saviour questioned* ; her standing at 
the door desiring to speak with him construed into a disregard 
of his teaching whilst it was going on in the house *: which 
do not favour the multiplication of sacraments, the two of 
Baptism and the Eucharist being produced by themselves, and 
as if standing apart from all others®: which animadvert upon 
the practices of religious mendicants among the heathen in a 
manner which would be most unsatisfactory to the friars of 
the Church of Rome®: which actually designate Rome as the 
Babylon of St. John, great, proud, and the destroyer of 
saints’: which deny the necessity of the celibacy of the 
clergy °—this last, I will add, a fact the more to my purpose, 
because the Romanists actually took some pains to show, in 
the teeth of Jerome’s assertion to the contrary, that Tertullian 
was not a Presbyter of the Church; his treatise “to his 
Wife” proving him at any rate to be married, and thus his 
example, if Jerome’s testimony be admitted, opposing the 
Church of Rome in the restriction she lays upon the clergy— 
but still the Romanists endeavour to establish their point by 
argument, which is all fair; by producing certain paragraphs 
out of his works, which they contend (not, however, success- 
fully), prove him to have been a layman® ; but they make no 
attempt whatever to suppress the tract “Ad Uxorem,” nor 
yet many other passages in him, which clearly testify against 
themselves, and sanction clerical marriage. These surely are 
not indications of an author who had been dishonestly handled 
by Romanists. 


' De Prescript. Heret. c. xxiv. Feeminar. II. ¢. xiii. 
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In the works of Hippolytus again, however they may want 
sifting and re-editing, there is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the Church of Rome has been particularly busy with 
them. In the treatise “concerning the End of the World and 
concerning Antichrist,” imputed to him, occurs an expression 
with regard to the EKucharist—that the priest sacrificed every, 
day Christ’s precious Body and Blood * ;—but such an expres- 
sion would be very far from establishing the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation or excluding the use of figurative interpretation ; 
especially whilst in an exposition of Proverbs ix., which is an- 
other of Hippolytus’ works not disputed, he speaks on this same 
subject in such language as the following :—“She (Wisdom) 
hath furnished her table, 7. e. Christ’ the Wisdom of God, hath 
furnished his table; to wit, (supplied) the knowledge of the 
sacred Trinity, which had been promised, and his precious 
and unpolluted Body and Blood, which, in the mystical and 
divine table, are daily sacrificed in remembrance of that first 
and ever-memorable table of the mystical supper” ’—the 
furniture of the table being the knowledge of the Trinity, and 
the precious and -unpolluted Body and Blood of Christ: —the 
knowledge of the Trinity certamly a spiritual not a material 
viand—the precious and unpolluted Body and Blood, therefore, 
thus coupled with-it, also spiritual and not material. There 
is another passage in Hippolytus which seems to imply the 
absence of such a doctrine as Purgatory from the mind of that 
Father. And again, another,‘ in which the notable conjec- 
ture is hazarded that the name of the future Antichrist might 
be Aatetvos, a conjecture in which Irenzeus, as we have seen, 
indulged before him, but one which, at any rate, so far as it 
conveys any meaning at all, would not be such as a member 
of the Latin Church would tolerate, but would be rather 
likely, if he meddled with the work at all, to suppress. 


1 Hippolytus, De Consummat. Mundi | Ed. Fabric. 
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LECTURE V. 


State of the writings of Origen. Theory of their interpolation by the Romanists 
untenable. Their testimony against Transubstantiation; Prayers in a tongue 
not understood by the people; the withholding of the Scriptures; Disciplina 
arcani; the use of Images ; Vows of celibacy ; the Worship of saints or angels ; 
Purgatory. First instance of Romish interpolation pointed out by James. 
Neglect of the early Fathers bythe Romanists. Remark of Dodwell. The 
story of Paschasinus insufficient to support the inference drawn from it by 

* Daillé. 


ROM. various causes, which I shall take another oppor- 
tunity of dwelling a little upon, the writings of Origen 
have come down to us very greatly injured : a large part in a 
Latin translation avowedly unfaithful to the author: other 
portions, in the Greek, indeed, but whether, as at first penned 
and published by Origen himself, and not rather as notes 
taken down at the moment by standers-by, who were listening 
to this prolific disputant, may be doubted: even those 
treatises of his, which he certainly committed to paper, often 
concocted in haste, and seldom, perhaps, reviewed or revised 
—for he appears to have been very much on the move, and 
very careless about his manuscripts—and after all, his re- 
corded sentiments not unfrequently maltreated, and his text 
vitiated by contemporary or all but contemporary heretics. 
Certainly one or other of these considerations affect many of 
the works of Origen as we now possess them, and detract 
from their value by shaking our confidence in their integrity. 
But this is by no means the case with them all. Some trea- 
tises have not been mistranslated, for we have them in the 
Greek—have not been composed in heat or haste, for they 
bear internal marks of care and deliberation—have not been 
meddled with by early heretics, for they are not on subjects 
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which invite their interference. But, however this may be, 
assuredly the abuses to which the works of Origen have been 
subjected, can hardly be supposed to have proceeded from the 
Romanists— testifying, as those works do, even as they stand, 
in so many particulars against the doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome. Indeed, how distasteful they are to the 
Romanist may be seen at once, by a perusal of the Preface 
to the second volume of the Benedictine Edition, and by 
the notice “caute lege,” so often entered on the margin of the 
text. 

I will lay before you some of the evidence on which I rest 
the assertion, that Origen cannot have suffered at the hands 
of Romish interpolators, at least, whatever he may have done 
at the hands of others ; and I beg you once more to consider, 
whilst I am thus bringing the question to book, the credit due 
to that vague and indiscriminating charge against the Ro- 
manists, of tampering with these early authorities, circulated 
by Daillé and others of his school down to the present day, 
and which has the effect, as I have said, of damaging the 
character of the Fathers, and so neutralizing their testimony 
on subjects where it is unwelcome. 

Thus, on Transubstantiation, I find Origen, when ex- 
pounding the clause in the Lord’s Prayer, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” referring, by way of illustration, to the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, at some length, in con- 
firmation of his view, that the bread is spiritual bread, not 
material ; as also to several texts in St. Paul on meats, which 
he considers to point to the same conclusion, viz. that when ex- 
pressing himself thus the Apostle “was not primarily speaking 
of corporal food, but of the words of God which nourish the 
soul.”! When we recollect how constantly the sixth chapter 
of St. John is understood by the early Fathers in relation to 
the Eucharist, it caunot be supposed that Origen would ex- 
press himself as he does here—and the whole section, of which 
this paragraph is a part, should be read, in order that the full 
force of the argument may be perceived—had he believed in 
the doctrine of the corporal presence. Again, on another 
occasion he objects to a material interpretation of such phrases 
as “the heavens were opened,” “the voice of the Lord was 
heard,” and says, that however some may take them in that 
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light, “those who search deeper will be aware that there is a 
certain divine perception, which the blessed discover and enjoy 
—a perception which has several senses—that of sight, which 
can discern things that are incorporeal ; that of hearing, which 
can receive words not formed by the air; that of taste, which 
uses the living bread—the bread which descends from heaven 
and giveth light unto the world.”’ This passage, again, is — 
not conceived in the spirit of one who found the corporal 
presence in the Eucharist. Moreover, how could that man see 
the sacrifice of the mass in the Eucharist, who volunteers as a 
comment on John iv. 24, “God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth,” the 
remark, “by which words Jesus taught that we ought not to 
worship God in the flesh, and with fleshy sacrifices?”? Or 
how, when speaking of the best manner of keeping the feasts, 
could he employ such language as that it was “by doing our 
duty, praying, and offering to God in our prayers wnbloody 
sacrifices ;” ® the last a phrase which could scarcely be irre- 
spective of the Eucharist? How, again, could he talk of the 
bread after consecration becoming “a certain holy body,” * if © 
he had held it to be the actual Flesh of our Lord? Or how 
could he be satisfied with saying, “the bread called the 
Eucharist is a symbol of our thanksgiving to God,’® if he 
maintained that the material was not bread, and that the 
symbol was lost in the corporal reality? Would passages like 
these have been suffered to remain in a text which had been 
modified by a Romanist ? 

Or again, asserting as the Romanist does, the expediency of 
having prayer in the Church, and administering the Sacraments 
in a tongue not understood by the people, how could he acqui- 
esce in a paragraph such as this? Origen is defending the 
language of Scripture against Celsus, who describes many of 
its maxims as not only common to the Greeks, but as having 
been better expressed by them—“If a Greek desired to assist 
those who spoke Egyptian or Syrian by sound teaching, he 
would first take care to learn the dialects of those who were 
to be his hearers ; and, as the Greeks say, would rather bar- 
barize his own tongue for the sake of improving the Egyptians 
and Syrians, than be a Greek and speak in a manner that 
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would be useless to Egyptians and Syrians: so, Divine Pro- 
vidence not merely having respect to Greeks of education, but 
to all others, condescended to the boorishness of the mass of 
hearers, in order that, making use of such language as they 
were accustomed to, it might provoke the multitude to listen ; 
who, after this introduction, would be able to advance from 
the simple element to the comprehension of the deeper mean- 
ings which Scripture contained.”* Again, in another passage 
still more apposite, Celsus having imputed to the Christians, 
whom he confounds with some other class of worshippers, a 
practice of invoking angels by certain barbarous names, and so 
acquiring favour with them, Origen replies, “Be assured that 
the Christians do not universally use in their prayers even the 
names which are found in the Holy Scriptures, and are of 
God’s appointment ; but the Grecks use Grecian names, and 
the Romans Roman names, and thus each prays to God in his 
own language, and praises him according to his power. And 
he who is Lord of all languages hears those who pray in all 
languages, as though he heard, if I may so express myself, 
only one and the same voice uttering its meanings in many 
tongues: ”’—this, surely, a sentiment which the Romanist, 
had he been shaping the text of Origen to suit the purposes 
of his own Church, would have thought it as well to sup- 
press. 

Again, jealous as the Romanist has shown himself of the 
free circulation of the Scriptures, would he have been likely 
to suffer so many passages to keep their ground in the 
writings of Origen, which are entirely adverse to this restric- 
tion, if he was moulding those writings to his own ends? Celsus 
had found in one Cleomedes a person who, like Jesus, was 
buried and had escaped from the tomb. “But the previous 
life of this man,” replies Origen, “or that of other men re- 
specting whom similar tales are told, gives no tokens of 
Divinity ; whereas the assemblies of those who have derived 
benefit from him testify to that of Jesus, so do the prophecies 
Spoken concerning Him, so do the cures that have been 
wrought in his name, and so does the wisdom and knowledge, 
which are according to Him; and so do the thoughts of the 
sober-minded, found as they are to rise above a bare belief, 
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and to inyestigate the real meaning of the Scriptures, agree- 
ably to the command of Jesus, who said ‘Search the Scrip- 
tures ;’ and to the will of Paul, who teaches that ‘we ought 
to know how to give an answer to every one ;’ and to the 
will of him who says, ‘Be ever ready to give an answer to 
every one that asketh you a reason for the faith that is in 
you. ”* And he elsewhere enlarges on the happy effects 
which flow from this study—effects greatly surpassing those 
which proceed from application to the writings of even the 
very chief philosophers. Plato, it is true, may speak of a light 
suddenly kindled in the soul by long communion with the 
chief good ; “ but observe the difference between what is said 
by Plato, and well said, concerning the chief good, and what 
is said by the prophets concerning the light of the blessed ; 
and consider that the truth on this subject, as spoken by 
Plato, neither helps ordinary persons nor even one who philo- 
sophizes on the chief good after the manner of Plato, to 
attain to sincere piety. Whereas the simple speech of the 
Divine Scriptures imparts a kind of inspiration to those who 
read them unaffectedly ; whereby the light is fed with that 
oil of which the parable speaks in a figure, the oil which kept 
alive the lamps of the five virgins.’? It is evident that 
nothing like reserve in communicating the Scriptures to the 
people, that is to Christians in general, is here inculcated, but 
quite the contrary : the expression, “the simple speech of the 
Scriptures” here used, and that of reading them “ unaffectedly,” 
being enough in themselves to mark that Origen contemplated 
unlearned readers of them as well as others ; which is still 
more apparent from another passage (one which again the 
Romanist would have been under a temptation to expunge) 
where to a cavil of Celsus, that anger and the like terms ought 
not to be ascribed to God, as they are in Scripture, Origen re- 
plies, that “the word of God economises the expressions of 
Scripture, adapting them to the capacity of the hearers, and 
measuring what is fit in itself by what is profitable to them. 
Touching which method of communicating the things pertain* 
ing to God, we read in Deuteronomy,’ ‘The Lord thy God 
bare thee, as a man doth bear his son ;’ as though the Word 
spake after the manner of men in accommodation to men, for- 
1 Origen, Contra Celsum, ITI. § 33. w POnSEIE Sede 3 Deut. i. 31. 
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asmuch as the multitude at large (ot rodXot) being what they 
were, did not require God to address them according to the 
Majesty of his character ;”! and he then proceeds to say that 
the Scriptures contained deep things for the spiritual, and 
more simple things for the weak, and that they would be 
often found by one who knew how to construe them aright, to 
speak to both these classes under one and the same phrase. 
It is obvious that in all this there is none of the spirit of the 
exclusionist. 

And thus I am naturally led to the consideration of a kindred 
subject, the Disciplina arcant ; the reserve with which the 
mysteries of religion should be disclosed ; and which we shall 
gather from numerous’ passages of Origen amounted to this, 
and nothing more, a proper adjustment of your teaching to 
your audience, a care not to throw your pearls before swine. 
Thus Celsus taunts the Christians with repelling from them 
wise and thoughtful men, and canvassing only the silly and 
servile. To this Origen replies, that on the contrary, if there 
be any capable of receiving the deepest truths, the Gospel 
makes provision for them ; even as Paul says, “ Howbeit we 
speak wisdom among them that are perfect ;’” and then he 
continues, “If Celsus with his friends maintains that Paul 
had no particular wisdom to divulge, we make answer, first 
explain to us his Epistles, and entering into the meaning of 
every expression in them, (for instance, in those to the Ephe- 
sians, the Colossians, the Thessalonians, the Philippians, the 
Romans,) satisfy us of both points, viz. that you understand 
the words of Paul, and that you can prove them to be foolish 
and weak. For I well know,” continues Origen, “ that if he 
devotes himself to reading them with attention,” (again ob- 
serve the layman is invited to this,) “ he will either be asto- 
nished at the understanding of the man, who conceives mighty 
thoughts, though he expresses them in homely phrase, or if he 
does not wonder at him, he will prove himself ridiculous, 
either by affecting to understand the mind of the man, whilst 
he did not, or by wishing to contradict and overthrow what 
he fancied he understood.” Origen then proceeds from the 
case of the Epistles to that of the Gospels, which also have a 
deep as well as an obvious meaning, “ Jesus reserving the full 
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exposition of his parables for those who had ears more refined 
than the common, and for his friends in the house.” This is 
a fair specimen of the real nature of the Disciplina arcani, as 
taught by Origen ; indeed, he expressly introduces these as 
examples of the esoteric and mysterious in the Church of God, 
indignantly marking the contrast they present to the Egyptian 
arcana, which Celsus had pretended bore a resemblance to the 
Christian.! Elsewhere Origen furnishes us with more of these 
“esoteric” speculations, as he calls them, of the more learned 
Christians, evidently mere theological imaginations, such as 
men of curious and mercurial minds might indulge in. He is 
affirming that the Christians, whatever might be their class, 
would not tolerate, as the heathens did with respect to their 
local gods, others to be obtruded on them ; nor, worshipping 
as they did the one God and Christ, whom He hath sent, 
would yet accept Jupiter and Apollo besides ; ‘some (acting 
thus) in entire simplicity, not knowing how to give a reason 
for what they did, but content to cleave in an honest heart to 
what they had received ; but others able to give their reasons, 
and those not trivial ones but profound, or, as a Greek would 
say, esoterical and mystical, involving notions of God and of 
those who are honoured by God through the Only Be- 
gotten Word of God with a share of Divinity, and even with 
the name, as well as notions of angels, whether good or such 
as are adverse to the truth,” with more to the same effect.? 
The character of the questions in which these more advanced 
members of the Christian community engaged, serves to prove 
that the simpler sort were not the victims of any systematic 
suppression of points of faith by their teachers, but that being 
of a lower and less cultivated class they were not equal to _ 
flights which their superiors allowed themselves. And an- 
other passage makes this fact yet more clear. Origen is once 
more defending the Christians against the imputation of 
Celsus, that they sought out their converts from among the 
weak and illiterate ; and accordingly he shows how greatly 
Wisdom is commended in the Old Testament, asin the Psalms 
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and in the writings of Solomon, and then coming to the New 
Testament he proceeds, you no doubt find “the multitude of 
the believers listening to parables as uninitiated (os ¢£@ 
tuyyavovtas,) and as only capable of exoteric instruction 
(€Ewrepixav AOyav) ; but you have the disciples learning the 
exposition of the parables apart, for Jesus explained every- 
thing to his disciples apart, honouring those who were destined 
to be the receptacles of his wisdom above the multitude.”! 
But then he subsequently adds, “ We, however, exert ourselves 
to the utmost to have our assemblies consist of intelligent per- 
sons ; and in that case we do not scruple to produce publicly, 
having a number of intelligent hearers about us, our highest 
and most divine doctrines ; but we certainly conceal by our 
silence the deeper things of our faith from such congregations 
as have need of what is figuratively called ‘milk.’ For our 
Paul writes to the Corinthians—Greeks, to be sure, but not 
as yet clear of their old customs—‘I have fed you with milk 
and not with meat, for hitherto ye were not able to bear it.’ 
And the same Apostle, knowing what is the more perfect good 
of the soul, and that the instruction of novices may be com- 
pared to the milk which children eat, says, ‘Ye are become 
such as have need of milk and not of strong meat, &. Is 
it possible, then, for those who regard these passages as well 
spoken, to suspect that we should decline communicating the 
choice things of the Gospel to a congregation of intelligent 
people ; but, when we meet with children and a mob of mean 
and senseless men, should produce amongst them our divine 
and venerable mysteries, and make our boast of them amongst 
such parties as these?” ? It would be very easy to produce 
many more extracts from Origen to the same purpose, for this 
happens to be a subject on which he very frequently touches *; 
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but I think enough has been already advanced to prove that 
the Disciplina arcani, as understood by Romish writers, that 
is, a scheme of mutilated teaching, in which some articles of 
faith are deliberately withheld, and others announced ob- 
scurely, has no support from Origen; and that if his manu- 
scripts had been overhauled by unscrupulous champions of the 
Church of Rome, they would scarcely have left so many places 
in them, as they have done, still to bear testimony against 
themselves. 

Once more, considering the use of images, which the Ro- 
manist defends, and which he adopts so liberally in his church 
and in his chamber, is it to be believed that when he was en- 
gaged in clearing the text of Origen of its inconvenient evi- 
dence, or interpolating it with such as suited him, he would 
have permitted numbers of paragraphs to stand untouched, 
which are clearly opposed to such a licence? Thus in his 
treatise on Prayer, “He, who is no hypocrite, strips himself 
of everything which is adventitious and not his own, and stu- 
dying to satisfy himself in that theatre which is vastly greater 
than every other of which I have spoken, enters into the 
chamber of himself; where, besides any other riches he may 
have deposited in it, he has enclosed for himself a treasury of 
wisdom and knowledge, and regarding nothing without, and 
longing for nothing without, and shutting every door of the 
senses, that he may not be drawn away by them, and that no 
image of sensible things may get admission into his mind, 
he prays to the Father, who neither abandons, nor fails a cor- 
rect worshipper such as this, but makes his abode in him, his 
Only Begotten accompanying him.”*’ And in another of his 
works—“ Though buffeted by the world, we have learned not 
to faint or to forfeit our love of the God of the universe in 
Jesus Christ. Moreover, we distinctly avow our origin, and 
the dignity thereof, by no means, as Celsus insinuates, con- 
cealing it: seeing that we impress upon our converts in the 
very first instance, a contempt for idols and for all images ; 
and elevating their thoughts from serving the creature instead 
of God, we lead them up to Him who created all things.” ? 
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Again: “ Besides our faith conspires with the dictates of com- 
mon sense ; as, ¢.¢. however perverted custom may have put 
it into the minds of men, that images are gods, and that ob- 
jects made of gold, silver, ivory, are worthy of worship, still 
common sense urges us to believe that perishable matter cannot 
be God; nor can God be shaped out of senseless blocks, as if 
they could in any way represent him.” ! Neither can the 
evasion be pleaded, that Origen did not condemn the use of 
images as incentives to devotion, but only as objects of 
worship: for thus he expresses himself on another occasion : 
“God therefore chose the foolish things of the world—the 
most simple of the Christians, who lead lives more pure and 
moderate than most of the philosophers—to confound the 
wise, who do not blush to converse with senseless things as 
gods, or images of gods. For who that has any understand- 
ing would not laugh at him, who after so many fine philoso- 
phical speeches about God or the gods, fixes his eye on their 
images, and either puts up his prayers to them, or by means 
of the sight of them, carries his thoughts wp to the ideal 
Being, to whom, as he pictures to himself, they must needs 
ascend from the visible and symbolical figure.”? More pas- 
sages to a similar purport might be quoted from Origen, but 
let these suffice ; for certainly they are enough to show, that 
if the writings of this Father were submitted to the pruning 
knife of a Romish critic, it must be confessed that they had a 
singularly fortunate escape. 

Once more: with respect to marriage: it cannot be sup- 
posed that any class of society whatever was under forced 
vows of celibacy, when such a paragraph as the following was 
penned. Origen, in one of his replies to Celsus, finds an argu- 
ment for the divine character of the Gospel in the courage with 
which it inspired its converts, and the superior morality it 
imparted to their lives: and on this latter point he adds, 
“Some of them animated by a desire of excessive purity, and 
of rendering their service to God still more holy, do not even 
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marry as the law allows.”’ Suppose such had been the con- 
dition of every ecclesiastic, would there have been no intima- 
tion of it here? Still more might the same question be asked 
after reading another of the objections of Celsus and Origen’s 
answer to it: for on the former affirming, that if the Christians 
are not prepared to do honour to those demons which preside 
over the affairs of life, they ought to abstain from taking part 
in those affairs—neither marry, nor have children, but reduce 
the world to a solitude—Origen observes, “ but God has com- 
manded us to marry, seeing that all are not able to receive 
that which is more excellent, 7.¢. total purity ; and having 
married, to support the children which may be born to us, 
and not destroy those whom Providence has given us. And 
this does not interfere with the duty of abstaining from all 
obedience to demons that occupy the earth. For, armed with 
the panoply of God, we stand as godly wrestlers against the 
race of demons that plot our overthrow. And though Celsus 
by his argument would utterly drive us out of the world, that 
so our race might become altogether extirpated from the earth, 
still we shall persist in living according to the laws of God in 
the precepts of our Creator, by no means content to serve the 
laws of sin; and shall marry wives, if we choose; and take 
care of the children which are given us of such marriage.”? 
Here Origen talks of “God commanding us to marry ;” “ we 
shall marry wives if we choose,” &c. Is it then to be believed, 
that if so considerable a body of persons as the Priesthood 
were prohibited from marriage, Origen, who was one of their 
number himself, would have afforded us no hint of so impor- 
tant an exception? For it must be remembered, that we must 
be content with negative evidence on a question of this 
kind ; since, if no such rule obtained in Origen’s days, as 
the celibacy of the Clergy, it would be impossible that pas- 
sages should be found in him containing direct objections to 
such a rule. 

Once more; on the subject of the worship of saints and 
angels, there is evidence in Origen against the lawfulness 
of such a practice much too plain to be overlooked by a 
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Romanist, who was reducing his writings to the standard 
of his own Church. It is true, that in one place where he is 
distinguishing different kinds of prayer, he says, “It is not 
improper to offer supplication (Séyotv), intercession (evrevéw), 
and thanksgiving (evyapioréav) to saints: and two of these, 
I mean intercession and thanksgiving, not only to saints, but 
to ordinary men; but supplication to saints only—if any 
Peter or Paul cam be fownd—that they may help us ; making 
us worthy to enjoy the licence granted to them of foraaie sins” 
(2.e. I apprehend, as Priests do, by absolution): “nay, al- 
though a man be not a saint, still if we do him an injury, it 
is lawful for us, on being made sensible of our offence towards 
him, to pray (SenO7var) even such a man, that he would for- 
give us who have injured him.”’ It may be doubted whether 
Origen in this passage had in his eye any but living saints, to 
whom supplication was to be addressed; the parenthesis, “ if 
any Peter or Paul can be found,” seeming to point to such 
limit: at the same time, I am disposed to think from other 
parts of this same tract, that abstractedly he does contemplate 
the lawfulness of asking for the good offices of saints who are 
dead; but only.in the same sense as the request might have 
been made to them when alive. It may be, that in these 
doctrines there proved to be the seeds of an abuse: but Origen 
could not foresee that: certainly the abuse itself, as it after- 
wards discovered itself in the practice of the Church of Rome, 
he would have denounced, as some passages in his works, 
which I shall now proceed to cite, clearly testify—‘“ Let us 
next see,” says Origen, “ how this.all-knowing Celsus slanders 
the Jews; affirming, as he does, that they worship angels, 
and apply themselves to magic, in which Moses first instructed 
them. Now where in the writings of Moses,” he continues, 
“did he find him teaching that we ought to worship angels ?”? 
—a paragraph utterly inconsistent with the practice of angel- 
worship in the Church in Origen’s time. But decisive as 
this is, I can, bring another yet more so. For to an inquiry 
of Celsus, what the notion of the Christians might be with re- 
spect to angels, whether they were gods or beings of some other 
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nature, Origen replies, “ We say and confess, that they are 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation ; that they ascend, taking with them the 
prayers of mankind, to the purest celestial places, or to the 
supercelestial, still purer than these, and that they descend 
again, bringing down to every one the benefit which God 
ordains should be ministered to mankind by their hands. 
These we learn to call angels (messengers) from their employ- 
ment; and on account of their being divine we find them 
ealled in Seripture gods; but not in such a sense as that we 
are commanded to reverence and worship them in God's 
stead, being ministers unto us, and bearing to us matters of 
God. For every supplication, and prayer, and intercession, 
and thanksgiving, we must send up te Ged who is over all, 
through the High Priest, who is above all angels, the living 
Word and God: we shall offer our supplications also to 
the Word himself, and our entreaties, and intereessions, and 
thanksgivings, and our prayers, if we are capable of under 
standing what is prayer properly so called, and what impro- 
perly. But to invoke angels, when we have noé received a 
knowledge of them, such knowledge being above the reach of 
man, is not reasonable. Even supposing, however, a know- 
ledge of them, wonderful and ineffable as it is, to be campre- 
hended by us, this very knowledge, whilst it informs us of 
their nature and of the purposes for which each of them is 
ordained, will not allow us to have the audacity to pray to 
any other being besides God, who is over all, and sufficient for 
all things, through our Saviour, the Son of God.”? 
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I think the doctrine of Purgatory would be the only one of 
the doctrines which are characteristic of the Church of Rome, 
that would receive countenance from Origen ; and even this 
very little. The passages in him, which bear upon this sub- 
ject, are many of them obscure, nor is it always easy to 
determine whether they relate to purgation in this life or a 
future one ; herein, as in other respects, having much in com- 
mon with the corresponding ones of Clemens Alexandrinus, to 
which reference has been made already. The fire, however, of 
which Origen speaks is metaphorical ; and consists of the pain 
inflicted by the consciousness of sins past, which accumulate, 
till they, as it were, ignite’: and it is corrective, so that 
having done its office it ceases, all being eventually purified 
and saved”; even those, it should seem, who have been so 
bad as to have sunk in the successive stages of their existence 
—for such stages Origen contemplates—into actual evil 
spirits’; the devil himself, however, the author of all evil 
excepted.* Meanwhile, the good are exempt from these pur- 
gatorial sufferings ; the pains of that estate taking no effect on 
them ; the fire finding in them no pabulum on which to feed. 
And they are removed to Paradise, where having been fur- 
nished with suitable instruction and prepared for heaven, in- 
struction which will fit them in a less period or a greater for 
a higher estate according to their respective purity, they will 
at length ascend thither and follow Jesus Christ to his dwell- 
ing-place.? Purgatory, therefore, as thus understood, is equi- 
valent to the doctrine of temporal as opposed to eternal 
punishment ; and whatever it may be, it has not the least 
appearance of having been introduced into Origen’s writings 
by Romanists, identified with those writings as it is in such 
various ways, transmitted through other Fathers to him, and 
derived in the first instance, there can be little doubt, from 
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It may be remarked, that by far the greater part of the 
passages: which I have quoted as bearing testimony against 
the peculiar opinions and practices of the Church of Rome, are 
found in Origen’s treatise against Celsus; much the most 
valuable of all his works ; and which probably has commanded 
at all times many more readers than any other: indeed the 
integrity in which the original text has reached us, shows that 
it was a book always appreciated. It was, in fact, perhaps 
the first regular anti-infidel publication the world saw: in- 
deed, I may say, it is the only one of that character of the 
early Church, and thus from its nature was sure to excite the 
curiosity of after ages, of which infidelity was the badge. If, 
therefore, the Romanists were under a temptation to corrupt 
any of Origen’s writings, it must have been this; it was a 
very excellent channel through which to disperse their opinions ; 
whilst any evidence which a popular work of this kind might 
happen to furnish against them, must have been felt to be 
doubly dangerous; yet we have seen how prolific in such 
evidence it is. 

I have pursued this argument throughout at greater length, 
and in more ample detail, than I should have otherwise done, 
because, whilst it serves to qualify Daillé’s assertion, that the 
works of the early Fathers have been dressed by the Romanists, 
it serves also to show what the sentiments of these Fathers were 
on some of the leading articles of the Romish Creed ; and will 
accordingly render it unnecessary at a future stage of these 
_ Lectures, and when I shall treat of the interpretation of 
Scripture, and the protection which a knowledge of the Fathers 
affords against warping that interpretation to uncatholic pur- 
poses, to deal again with the case of the Romanists, their 
opinions and practices having been already proved, though by 
this incidental process, to be at variance with early patristical 
testimony, and therefore their peculiar understanding of Scrip- 
ture to be probably erroneous. Such is the internal evidence 
against Daillé yielded by Origen ; and such are some of the 
grounds for exercising caution in admitting this same Daillé’s 
vague and indefinite charge of Romish adulteration of the 
early Fathers. 

Indeed, James, the learned keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
“the most industrious and indefatigable writer against the 
Papists,” says Wood, “that had been educated in Oxtord 
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since the Reformation,” ? and who had investigated the subject 
of the corruptions of the Fathers, effected by the Romanists, 
with infinite pains, adduces no instance of any Father so 
treated before Cyprian,” whose case I will consider presently. 
And a very good reason why the carly Fathers should have 
escaped any taint from that quarter, suggests itself in the 
simple fact, that those Fathers were very little read or re- 
garded by the Romanists.? Hence the few manuscript copies 
of the Fathers which have come down to us; hence the origi- 
nal texts often almost or altogether lost, and even those of 
the translations frequently imperfect. For, as Dodwell ob- 
serves in a passage of his Dissertation on Irenzeus, which I 
have brought to your notice on other occasions, “These men 
of more modern days took, forsooth, for their rule of orthodoxy 
the Fathers of the fourth and following centuries, inasmuch 
as they who lived after the Councils observed with more ex- 
actness the language and phraseology of the Councils; the 
ancient Fathers, who spoke more loosely and with greater 
simplicity, they were so far from being accustomed to produce 
as witnesses, that they rather held them in suspicion if they 
chanced to make use of words foreign to the received language 
of their favourite centuries. Accordingly Photius often ani- 
madverts severely on the most ancient Fathers, and on that 
account is very properly reproved by our illustrious Bull. 
And as often as the more modern Councils confirm their 
decrees by the testimony of the more ancient writers, as their 
custom is, we constantly, in the Greek Councils, find the 
names of Athanasius, Basil, both the Gregories, and Chrysos- 
tom, but not the names of Clemens Romanus or Alexandrinus, 
nor of Barnabas, nor of Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Athenagoras, 
Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Dionysius of Corinth or him of 
Alexandria, Musanus, Miltiades, Melito, Apollinarius of Hie- 
rapolis, or of the other Ante-Nicene Fathers, whose names and 
works Eusebius has made a catalogue of,,and after him Jerome. 
So in the Latin Councils we read of Hilary, and Jerome, and 
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Ambrose, of Augustine most of all, and of those later than 
Augustine ; but not of Irenzus, or Tertullian, very rarely of 
Cyprian, not of Arnobius, Lactantius, Victorinus of Petavio 
the martyr. Thus it came to pass that the old Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, being in the first instance neglected and seldom cited, 
by degrees, in most cases, dropped almost out of sight. For 
these people were not used to test their decrees (as they ought 
to have done) by the old Ante-Nicene Fathers, but, on the 
contrary, indulged themselves in the most harsh censure of the 
most ancient Fathers, on the strength of modern decrees and 
established dogmas.”’”? And Bishop Bull, you will remember, 
is as much concerned in defending the authority and orthodoxy 
of the primitive Fathers against Petavius or Petau, a Jesuit, 
as against Zuicker, a Socinian, or Sandius, an Arian.” And in 
the Glossa Ordinaria, or running comment on Scripture used 
in the Romish Church in the middle ages, the references to the 
Fathers are almost always to those of a later date. And the 
effect. of old habits may be seen even in our Homilies, for 
whilst in the second book, which came out when the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation had been more examined, the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers are frequently quoted ; in the first book, if I 
mistake not, there are but two references to Origen, and one 
to Cyprian, and not one to any other before the Council of 
Nice. 

Of course, I do not contend that the line of argument which 
I have been pursuing with respect to the corruptions of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers is conclusive as to their purity, or can 
be taken as an answer to any particular cases of adulteration 
which can be alleged: if such cases can be found, they must 
stand upon their own merits; but I have urged it as 
proper to neutralize the effect of those vague and indefinite 
insinuations of interpolation or mutilation cast out against 
these Fathers by Daillé, and by the Puritan and Calvinistic 
party generally, by which it is their intention so far to under- 
mine their credit and bring them into general suspicion, as to 
check all curiosity about them, and divert people from a 
course of study which would not be favourable on many ac- 
counts to the class of opinions they are disposed to support 
and propagate. The argument I am urging at least goes to 
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show this, that the general aspect of the writings of these 
earliest Fathers does not bear token of having been submitted 
to the revision of Romish authorities, or of having taken mate- 
rial harm at any rate from Romish custody—what damage 
there was being incurred rather from neglect than from inter- 
ference. Even if the Romanists had been restrained by no 
scruples from debasing the manuscripts, they were in a great 
measure saved from the temptation by their ignorance of their 
contents. ’ 

The particular case of fraud which Daillé adduces (for in this 
instance he is precise’), as attempted to be practised by the Pope’s 
legate so early as the Council of Chalcedon, in interpolating a 
canon of the Council of Nice, which he had occasion to quote, 
does not support the disproportionate conclusions he draws 
from it. It appears that in citing the sixth canon of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, the legate Paschasinus, instead of reading it ra ap- 
yaa €0n Kpateit@, Ta év Aiyirr@ Kat AuBon cat [evrazone, 
aote tov ’AreEavdpetas emickoTov TavTwY TOUT@Y exe THY 
e£ouclav, éretd) Kal TO ev TH “Popyn emtcKdT@ TOTO avvNbEs 
éortv, K.T.r. “ Let the ancient customs prevail; those in Egypt, 
and in Libya, and in Pentapolis ; to wit, that the Bishop of 
Alexandria have authority over them all, for the same thing is 
usual at Rome with respect to her Bishop ;” it appears, I say, 
that instead of reading the canon so, he ventured to cite it thus, 
% exKrnola ‘Pons TavToTe eaxe Ta Tpeteia, K.T.r. “The 
Church of Rome hath everywhere had the primacy,” &c. But 
it is by no means clear that there was any attempt at fraud 
in this transaction. The legate was probably meaning merely 
to give the substance and not the words of the canon, which 
was to this effect, that as the Bishop of Rome had the primacy 
everywhere in the province of Rome ; so the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria should have the primacy throughout his province ; in short, 
that metropolitan Bishops should everywhere have the primacy 
over their suffragans in their own provinces, the word TUVTOTE 
simply meaning everywhere in his own province, not every- 
where in the world, which made the case parallel to the one 
under consideration, as it was intended it should be. More- 
over, it seems probable that Paschasinus being a Latin was 
quoting from an ancient Latin version or free interpretation of 
the canons of the Council of Nice, and was misled by it, so far 
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as misled he was. And at all events, the correct copy of the 
canons was produced, and the error, whether wilful or acci- 
dental, put to rights, so that if there was artifice in the world, 
there was vigilance to counteract it too.’ On the whole, 
therefore, how inordinate must we consider the conclusion 
which Daillé draws from this single case of Paschasinus, that 
“when the legates of the holy Pontiff did not scruple to cor- 
rupt so venerable a canon by such ill-treatment as this, we 
can no lonyer believe anything to be sound, anything unadul- 
terated, which antiquity hath left us, unless it be what is of 
no moment, or else what could not be contaminated without 
the greatest infamy and universal reprobation.” ? 


1 See Routh, Scriptor. Ecclesiasticor. 2 Daillé, p. 71. 
Opuse. tom. i. p. 404. 
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LECTURE VI. 


Interpolation of Cyprian in the editions of Manutius and of Pamelius; con- 
tinued by the Benedictine editors. Purity of earlier editions. No evidence of 
the corruption of MSS. Limited extent of the remaining corruptions in the 
edition of Manutius. Mass of evidence in Cyprian against the Romanists ; on 
the Papal Supremacy; on Transubstantiation; on Tradition; on Absolution; 
on Extreme Unction; on the number of the Sacraments. Germ of abuses 
discoverable in him ; not introduced by the Romanists. Estimate of patristic 
testimony formed by English Divines since the Reformation. Causes of the 
outcry against the Fathers raised by Daillé and others. 


SAID that the first of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and in- 

deed the only one, whom the Romanists are distinctly 
charged either by Daillé or by James' with abusing by inter- 
polations or omissions, is Cyprian; and I have reserved him 
for a separate and fuller consideration, because in this instance 
the accusation is made on specific grounds, and the paragraphs 
adduced, which are supposed to sustain it. For, as I have 
remarked, Daillé at least usually indulges in more general 
declamation on the subject of forgery. 

It seems that in the Roman edition of Cyprian printed by 
Manutius in 1564, there were, for the first time, several words 
introduced into a passage in the “De Unitate Ecclesize” of 
Cyprian, with a view to support the doctrine of the Supre- 
macy of the Pope: and that in the Antwerp edition of Pa- 
melius in 1568, a few more to the same effect were added : 
corruptions, we may subjoin, which have been continued in 
the Benedictine edition, though evidently with the feeling on 
the part of the editor, that corruptions they are, and that the 
words in question have no right to the place assigned them in 
the text. Thus, whereas the genuine Cyprian says, “The 


1 See James’s Corruptions of Scrip- { though Baluzius, whom in general that 
ture, Councils and Fathers, Part II. p. | edition follows, had expunged them. 
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Church was built upon one (super unum), meaning Peter ; 
the interpolated Cyprian says, “upon him alone (super illum 
unum).” Whereas the genuine Cyprian says, Christ, “ that 
he might make manifest the principle of unity, ordered it by 
his authority, that the origin of that same unity should begin 
from one ;” the interpolated Cyprian says, “ Christ, that he 
might make manifest the principle of unity, established one 
chair (unam cathedram constituit), and ordered it by his 
authority,” &c. Whereas the genuine Cyprian says, “ Still 
what Peter was, the same were the other Apostles also; en- 
dowed with the same share of honour and power: but the 
beginning proceeds from unity, in order that the Church of 
Christ may be shown to be one; which Church the Holy 
Spirit in the person of the Lord in the Song of Songs 
designates to be one, and says,” &c.: the interpolated Cy- 
prian says, “but the beginning proceeds from unity. The 
Primacy is given to Peter (Primatus Petro datur), in order 
that the Church of Christ may be shown to be one, and the 
chair one (et cathedra una). And they are all shepherds, 
but the flock is shown to be one, which was to be fed by all 
the Apostles with unanimous consent (et pastores sunt 
omnes, sed gree unus ostenditur, qui ab Apostolis omnibus 
unnimt consensione ipascatur), which Church the Holy 
Spirit in the person of the Lord,’ &c. And whereas the 
genuine Cyprian says, “ Whoso strives against and resists 
the Church, can he trust that he is in the Church?” The 
interpolated Cyprian says, “ Whoso strives against and resists 
the Church ; whoso deserts the Chair of Peter on which the 
Church is fownded (qui cathedram Petri, swper quam fun- 
data est ecclesia, deserit), can he trust that he is in the 
Church ?”? + 

Now, these are, no doubt, wilful interpolations of Cyprian, 
all of them, mind you, occurring in one and the same passage 
of the “De Unitate Ecclesia,” so that no general adultera- 
tion of the author is pretended. But the example, if used 
to support Daillé in his charge of forgery, cuts both ways, 
hinders more than helps him, since the same evidence, which 
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proves this Roman edition of 1564 by Manutius to be inter- 
polated in that particular place, proves also how free from 
interpolation even this passage had been kept in the custody 
of the Romanists up to that time. There had been editions 
of Cyprian printed, one in 1477, two in 1520, one in 1525, 
and one in 1530; all without these intrusive paragraphs. 
Indeed, Pamelius himself testifies that he had the use of eight 
or nine printed copies of Cyprian that were before 1564, 
which were without them; and nine or ten MSS., but one 
of which contained them’: so that the habit of the middle 
ages, the ages of Daillé’s corruptors, as far as the present 
case testifies, was to keep the ecclesiastical treasures committed 
to them safe and unimpaired, indeed often not aware that 
they had such in possession, however, by accident for the once, 
it might be violated. Nor indeed was it likely that frauds 
of this kind would be started to any great extent, so long as 
the Church had no jealous eyes fixed upon her. It was the 
stir of the zra of the Reformation, which tempted her to 
falsify antiquity for her own support, but that age which sup- 
plied the temptation to fraud, supplied also light and opportunity 
for detecting it. Indeed, it must have been no easy matter 
to corrupt the manuscripts of an author (so long as his works 
only existed in manuscript) for a specific purpose, and to make 
those manuscripts speak uniformly. They were scattered over 
Christendom, and copies of these would be multiplied from 
that manuscript, which was the readiest to be had. Nothing 
could have been more difficult than to render the errors of all 
identical. A translation might give an universal wrong 
impression of the original, because all the transcripts of that 
translation would be alike ; and whenever the translation, and 
that only, was read, it would give the same impression of the 
author, and that an erroneous one. Rufinus, e.g. expressly 
tells us that he had misrepresented Origen, when he thought 
it expedient to do so, in his version of the “De Principiis,”? 
and accordingly Rufinus’s Origen in the absence of the Greek 
text is that which is now in circulation. But the heretics, to 
whom he imputes by conjecture the interpolation of these 
passages, which he thinks objectionable in Origen, and which 
he therefore takes on himself to alter, would have hardly done 
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so without a conspiracy to that effect amongst all of their 
body in Christendom, wherever a manuscript of Origen then 
was—a thing very improbable in itself. Even mutilation of 
manuscripts though much more easy than interpolation, is 
proved to have been very difficult to do effectually ; that is 
to say, in a manner so universal, that all the manuscripts 
should conspire. Thus the five last chapters of Irenzeus, were 
suppressed in all the editions of Irenaeus, which preceded that 
of Feuardentius, and upon the faith of manuscripts. The 
extinction of them, however, effected, as is supposed, by those 
who disapproved of the doctrine of the Millennium, which they 
advocated, was not so complete, but that Feuardentius found 
them in his own manuscript, and replaced them, future editors 
following him ; and now they stand as a monument of the 
impracticability of this kind of fraud. 

There is another complaint still made by James against the 
edition of Manutius—that it omits the 74th and 75th Epis- 
tles ; the first, one of Cyprian “ad Pompeium contra Epis- 
tolam Stephani;” the latter an Epistle of Firmilianus to 
Cyprian ; and both of them taking very great liberties with 
the Pope. But these are found in all the manuscripts, so that 
no attempt was made to suppress them in the middle ages ; 
and they were even restored by Pamelius in his edition, which 
came out four years later than that of Manutius,' and are now 
in the Benedictine edition. 

Daillé also notices” a wilful omission of the sentence “ Et 
vestram quoque sententiam”* in Ep. xi. to the people of 
Carthage, in Pamelius’ edition and in the two editions which had 
preceded it—these words showing that the people took part 
in the affairs and deliberations of the Church, together with 
the clergy ; on which account, says Daillé, they were sup- 
pressed. But it was a suppression, for the words are confessed 
to have been in the manuscripts, which had therefore been 
kept pure*; and they were restored in subsequent editions, 
and now are found in the Benedictine. And the same is true 
of the alteration of “ Petrum” for “ Petram” made by Pame- 
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lius in the 40th Letter, also noticed by Daillé: it was made 
against the manuscripts, and has since been corrected by the 
Romanists themselves. 

I do not observe any other charge against the Romanists 
with respect to their treatment of Cyprian besides these ; for 
as to the last three letters, printed in the Benedictine edition 
of Cyprian, the editor himself does not pretend that they are 
genuine—habes fatentem reum—and yet what a temptation 
must they have been under in dealing with him, to mutilate 
him, if they knew what was in him! For who can read 
Cyprian without perceiving the strong testimony he bears 
against the Romanists in many most vital dogmas, he a 
Latin Father too, and therefore so much more accessible than a 
Greek ; so that if they spared his writings, whose should 
they spoil? - Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, in the 48th Letter, 
writes to Cyprian and tells him of the schismatical proceedings 
of Novatianus, Novatus, and others ; and in the 49th, Cyprian 
replies to Cornelius, approving what he had done, confirming 
his ill opinion of Novatus by a report of his proceedings at 
Carthage before he went to Rome, where his attempts to dis- 
turb the Church were the same as those he had made at Car- 
thage ; “only,” adds Cyprian, “as Rome, on account of its 
magnitude, ought to take the lead of Carthage, his achieve- 
ments there have been worse and more mischievous.” Is this 
the ground on which the modern Church of Rome would have. 
its superiority established? The 55th Letter of Cyprian is 
addressed to the same Cornelius in terms quite didactic— 
Cornelius, it should seem, having invited his counsel in a 
difficulty. Again, his 67th Letter is written to Stephanus, 
the successor of Cornelius, entirely in the language of an 
equal, the Gallic Church having appealed for advice to them 
both as conspicuous Bishops of the Church Catholic, and 
Cyprian in this letter suggesting what should be done. The 
68th Letter is an answer to a similar application for counsel 
made by the Church of Spain to Cyprian, and not made, you 
will observe, to the Bishop of Rome. The 74th Letter, ad- 
dressed to Pompeius, a Bishop of Tripolis, animadverts on a 
letter of the same Stephanus on the subject of the Baptism 
of heretics, in terms of high indignation. He bids Pom- 
peius read this letter of Stephanus, which he incloses to him, 
“and then,” says he, “ you will mark his error yet more and 
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more ; endeavouring, as he does, to assert the cause of the 
heretics against the Christians, and against the Church of God. 
For amongst other things either arrogant, or irrelevant, or 
inconsistent with himself, which he has incautiously written, 
he has added this, ‘If any one, therefore, of any heresy come 
to you, let no innovation on tradition be attempted, and let 
imposition of hands be allowed him on repentance.’ Not 
innovate on tradition,’ Cyprian then exclaims, “as if he was 
not the innovator, who forgets the unity of the Church, and 
usurps the right of imparting his mendacious and pestilent 
dipping. . . . What obstinacy and presumption is it to prefer 
human tradition to the Divine will, and not to perceive that 
God is angry as often as human tradition annuls the Divine 
precepts ; saying, ‘Ye have made the commandment of God 
of none effect for the sake of your tradition.’ How, 
then, hath the gross perverseness of our brother Stephanus 
gone to that extreme, that he should maintain, that sons may 
be born to God even by the baptism of Marcion, of Valentinus, 
of Apelles, and other blasphemers against God the Father ; 
and say, that remission of sins is given in the name of Christ, 
even by those who blaspheme the Father and Christ the Lord 
God.” Whilst in the Epistle of Firmilianus on the same sub- 
ject, the 75th, we have language held towards Stephanus as 
strong as Luther’s could have been ; “I am greatly indignant 
at the open and manifest folly of Stephanus.” “ How dili- 
gently hath Stephanus fulfilled these wholesome mandates of 
the Apostle ! What lowliness and meekness doth he observe ! 
For what more meek and lowly than to disagree with so many 
Bishops throughout the world, breaking the bond of peace 
with each by vain words of discord!” “Thus is not Ste- 
phanus ashamed to patronize heretics against the Church, and 
by such patronage to divide the brethren; nay, even to call’ 
Cyprian a false Christ, a false apostle, a deceitful workman ; 
who, being conscious that he was all these himself, forestalled 
the charge!’ And much more to the same effect. Is this 
the kind of language which Rome would wish to preserve and 
circulate? Yet there it is in the manuscripts, which have 
been for ages in her custody! The manner in which she is 
disposed to deal with it (for she feels the pungency of it) is 
by endeavouring to discredit Firmilianus himself ; to how little 
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purpose, however, may be seen in Bishop Pearson’s defence of 
Firmilian, which is attached to Mr. Churton’s recent Life of 
Pearson.’ But this attempt of the Romanists was all fair ; if 
they could succeed in damaging the character of the testimony 
of Firmilian by argument or historical evidence, well and 
good. But they did not expunge the letter from the manu- 
scripts. Again, in a letter to Quintus, a Bishop of Mauritania,” 
on the same subject, Cyprian writes, “After all it must not be 
merely custom, but reason, that must decide the question. For 
Peter, whom the Lord chose first, and upon whom he built his 
Church, when Paul afterwards disputed with him on the 
question of circumcision, did not make any arrogant claims 
for himself, and say that he had obtained the Primacy, and 
ought to be obeyed by those who were younger and later than 
himself; neither did he despise Paul, because he had been a 
persecutor of the Church, but listened to the sound reasons 
by which Paul maintained his cause.” Again, a few schis- 
matics, who had set up a Bishop of their own at Carthage, 
had sailed to Rome, as we have already seen, and published 
their proceedings there in the hope of finding support. In 
the letter which Cyprian writes to Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, 
to counteract these,’ and to which I have before had occasion 
to refer, he asserts principles quite at variance with the pre- 
tensions of the modern Church of Rome. “Since it is deter- 
mined by us all,” says he, “and is a thing no more than just 
and right, that the cause of every one should be heard in the 
place where his offence has been committed, and that his own 
portion of the flock should be assigned to each pastor for him- 
self to guide and govern, having by and by himself to render 
an account of the same to God, it becomes those whom we 
preside over not to run about and bring Bishops into collision 
by their temerity, but to plead their cause in the place where 
they have both their accusers and witnesses, unless it be, that 
to a few desperate and abandoned men the authority of the 
Bishops of Africa may seem less, because they have already 
passed judgment upon them, and condemned by their grave cen- 
sure those whom their own consciences had condemned already.” 
There is an independence here claimed for separate Churches, 
which would not suit the Pope of Rome of later times, as 
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would neither the assertion contained in an address of Cy- 
prian’s to the Bishops assembled at Carthage to record their 
sentiments on heretical Baptism. “None of us holds him- - 
self to be a Bishop of Bishops, nor by any tyrannical threats 
drives his colleagues to the necessity of obedience, inasmuch 
as every Bishop must exercise his free judgment according to 
the right of liberty he possesses.”* I could produce abun- 
dance of passages on the Supremacy of the same character 
from Cyprian, and am only embarrassed by the affluence of 
my resources. ' 

Again, we find in the 63rd Epistle many expressions alto- 
gether inconsistent with their author’s belief in Transubstan- 
tiation. “Christ’s Blood seems to be in the cup (videtur 
esse in calice)”—“ is represented (ostenditur)’”—“ water alone 
cannot possibly express the Blood of Christ (quze sola Christi 
sanguinem non possit exprimere.)” But as I referred to these 
passages at some length in the second Lecture, I now only 
remind you of them. There is another passage, however, to 
which I did not then advert, to the same purport, in the 76th 
Epistle. “When the Lord calls the bread his Body (vocat), 
made up as that bread is of many grains, he indicates, that 
our people, whom he bare, were to be wnited ; and when he 
calls the wine his Blood (appellat), made up as that wine is 
from many berries of the grape, he signifies that our flock is 
composed of an wnited multitude.” The use of such terms 
is inconsistent with the existence of a belief in Transubstan- 
tiation in the mind of Cyprian at the time. Yet remember, 
all these expressions, from which we draw so important a 
conclusion, are found in manuscripts preserved for us by the 
Romanists. 

Again, observe the manner in which the question of 
Tradition is treated of by Cyprian. It was touched upon in 
a former quotation, but it requires to be more distinctly pro- 
duced: my object, you will bear in mind, being all along to 
show that the character of the writings of Cyprian, even as 
we have them at present, is in itself a presumption, that the 
Romanists cannot have meddled with them to any amount ; 
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and that it is unfair, therefore, to insinuate the charge with- 
out some definite evidence of it. Thus, “Whence is this 
tradition?” says Cyprian, in answer to Stephanus on one 
occasion, when he had pleaded it against him. “Whence is 
this tradition? Does it descend from the authority of the 
Lord and the Gospel, or from the mandates and Epistles of 
the Apostles? For God testifies that those things are to be 
done, which are written ; his language to Joshua being, ‘ This 
book of the Law shall not depart from thy mouth, but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou mayest observe 
to do according to all that is written therein.’ And the same 
Lord sends his Apostles and commands them to baptize all 
nations, and to teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
He hath commanded.’ If, therefore, it is either taught in the 
Gospel, or is contained in the Epistles of the Apostles, or in 
the Acts, that persons coming from whatever heresy are not 
to be baptized, but are simply to receive imposition of hands 
as penitents, let this Divine and holy tradition be observed. 
But if they are always named as enemies, and antichrists, as 
to be avoided and as self-condemned, how can they not be 
condemned by us?”? Again, “Let us, I say, as faithful 
servants of God, defend the camp, committed to us from above, 
with trustworthy valour: and let not custom, which hath be- 
guiled some, prevail with us against truth. For custom 
without truth is merely antiquity of error.”* Once more in 
the same Epistle, “If a pipe, which supplied water, suddenly 
failed, should we not go to the fountain-head to know the 
cause, whether the spring was dry, or whether the failure was 
between, in the middle—the pipe broken or leaky—in order 
that this being repaired, the water might be restored to the 
city, fresh and full? So ought the priests of God to act in 
keeping the Divine precepts. If the truth is in any particular 
shaken or damaged, we must revert to the Divine source, to 
Evangelical and Apostolical tradition, that our conduct may 
proceed according to the origin it springs from.” The terms 
Evangelical and <Apostolical tradition, poimting, it should 
seem, to the written Gospels and Epistles, to which reference 
had been made as a standard already in the same letter. In 
the Council of the 87 Bishops, whose sentiments Cyprian has 
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lefé on record, Libosus of Vaga said, “The Lord in the Gospel 
declared, ‘I am the truth.’ He did not say, ‘I am custom.’ 
Therefore, when truth is discovered, custom must give place 
to it.’! Inthe same Council, Felix of Bussacenze said, “ Let 
no one prefer custom to reason and truth in admitting heretics 
without Baptism into the Church.” Further yet, in the 
Epistle of Firmilianus the Church of Rome is boldly charged 
with not conforming in all respects itself to tradition; and 
tradition is again tested by Scripture. “But that the brethren 
at Rome themselves do not keep primitive tradition in all 
particulars, and that they pretend to the authority of the 
Apostles without ground, one may know from this, that with 
regard to the time of celebrating Easter and many other mys- 
teries of religion, they seem to observe different customs from 
others, from the Church of Jerusalem for imstance—and so 
in very many provinces, many other things differ accord- 
ing to the difference of places and names, and yet there is no 
departure on this account from the peace and unity of the 
Catholic Church. Whereas, Stephanus has dared to break 
that peace with you, which his predecessors have always 
maintained towards you in mutual love and honour; and has 
even dared to defame Peter and Paul, the blessed Apostles, as 
though the tradition had come from them, whereas in their 
Epistles they execrate heretics, and warn us to avoid them.” 

I am not now determining how far Cyprian is judicious in 
all his remarks on the subject of tradition ; or how far the ac- 
cidental circumstance of the Bishop of Rome being against him 
on a great question, and pressing him with tradition, which 
that Bishop maintained was against him too, drove Cyprian, a 
man of hot temperament, or Firmilianus, who seems to have 
been of the same, to disparage tradition unduly, and in a 
manner, which might be made to recoil on themselves ; but I 
venture to claim these passages as conceived in a spirit utterly 
adverse to the teaching of Rome on this difficult question ; and 
I venture to claim them too as passages, which she would have 
been likely to expunge from the manuscripts, had she made no 
conscience at all about the custody of such documents; and 
had simply used them in whatever way appeared most for the 
advantage of the Romish Church—unless, indeed, she was 
ignorant of the contents of Cyprian’s works; which is an 
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alternative that answers my purpose equally well; for she 
could not interpolate what she did not read. 

Again, on the subject of Absolution, the language of 
Cyprian is remarkable for its moderation. Thus even Corne- 
lius himself, the Bishop of Rome, writes in a letter found 
in Cyprian,' as follows. “We restored Maximus to his place 
in the Church, and received the rest, the people greatly 
approving. But we left the whole to God, in whose power all 
things are reserved.” In another Epistle Cyprian himself, 
after saying that no absolution was to be had for schismatics,” 
however they might get through the preliminary forms, pro- 
ceeds, “ Who under such circumstances would not resign him- 
self to despair?” and adds, the Church then is not to repel 
penitents ; “and inasmuch as there can be no confession in 
the grave, penitents must be received into the Church again 
before they die, and must be reserved in it for the Lord, 
who, when He shall come to His Church, will himself 
determine who are they that He finds within it.”’ Nor are 
we left at a loss to know the rule by which Cyprian imagines 
the Deity will act on such occasions. For in another place‘ 
of the same Epistle, he says, “Neither do we prejudice the 
judgment of God, who if He finds the penitence of the sinner 
full and satisfactory, will ratify that which we have decreed. 
But if any one have cheated us by a show of penitence, God 
who will not be mocked, and who knows the heart, will 
determine from matters which have escaped our eye, and 
rectify the decision of his ministers.” There are several other 
passages in Cyprian carefully referring to God as the fountain 
of all pardon, however he may make his Priests the conditional 
instruments of conveying it.° Would this be the tone in 
which the Church of Rome would willingly speak on the sub- 
ject of Absolution? Yet she was the guardian of the manu- 
scripts that put us in possession of the evidence against 
herself. 

With respect to Purgatory, Cyprian may here be in some 
degree wise beyond what is written ; but the Church of Rome 
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at any rate would find no plea for the monstrous abuses, 
which have grown up under her teaching, in the writings of 
Cyprian at least. He appears to consider that the souls of 
none are so free from the stain of sin when they die, as to be 
fit at once to enjoy the presence of God, that the last farthing 
(an expression which we have seen other of the Fathers apply 
to the remains of sin, which are to be scoured out of the soul 
by some discipline even after death) is to be paid by all, how- 
ever good, except the martyrs; they are excused the rigorous 
exaction.! This premised, we read in him such passages as 
the following, “Believe then, and live ye: and ye who perse- 
cute us for a time, rejoice with us for eternity ; when ye depart 
hence, no place will be left for repentance, no opportunity for 
making satisfaction will remain. Here it is, that our life 
is lost or kept. Here we must provide. for our eternal salva- 
tion by the worship of God, and the fruits of faith. Whilst 
we are in the world no repentance is too late. The way to 
God’s indulgence lies open ; and access is easy for those who 
seek and understand His truth. Do you, even at the very 
last, when this temporal life is on the point of setting, beg 
pardon of God for your sins; beseech Him confessing and 
believing ; and pardon is granted you: the Divine compassion 
is accorded to your faith; and at the point of death a passage 
is made for you to immortality.”? And again, “ Whatsoever 
God finds you when he calls you, such will he judge you.” * 
And again in the same tract, “Behold then the world is 
shaking, and bespeaks its downfall, not from age, but from 
its end being come: and do you not give God thanks, who is 
removing you from the catastrophe?” “Who, when abroad, 
and on his return home, does not wish for speed? And for a 
prosperous wind, that he may the sooner embrace those who 
are dear to him? Paradise is our country. Why do we not 
hasten to salute our relations, who are there before us? Num- 
bers of parents, of brothers, of sons? What a joy will it 
be in common to them and to ourselves, to meet together 
again!” 4 

Here there may be some difficulty in reconciling the former 
with the latter statements, though perhaps the assertions of 
Cyprian, on the whole, may be thought to amount to no more 
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than this, that the fruition of the righteous spirits will not 
be perfect, though partial fruition there will be for them, till 
after the judgment, when soul and body shall have been united 
again, that till then there will be an amari aliquid in ipsis 
floribus. But however that may be, I only adduce the pas- 
sages to show that a Romanist, who had to defend his Church 
on the doctrine of Purgatory, as that doctrine has been prac- 
tically held by that Church for many years past, would not 
thank the manuscripts of Cyprian for backing him no better 
than thus; and that if he knew their contents, and did not 
meddle with them in order to mend them, it is fair to sup- 
pose that it might be his honesty which stood in his way. 
Again, the writings of Cyprian seem to furnish evidence, 
not demonstrative, but all that could be expected under the 
circumstances, against the practice, much more against the 
Sacrament, of Extreme Unction.' At least, I come to such 
conclusion, from perceiving that on one or two occasions there 
is no mention made of it, where mention of it might have 
been expected. Thus, in a letter to the clergy touching the 
treatment of the lapsed and the catechumens, having observed 
that there appeared no likelihood of his being able to return 
to them, and as the summer was coming on, which was a 
season of sickness, it was necessary that provision should be 
made respecting the brethren, Cyprian continues, “If any 
of them shall have received recommendations from the mar- 
tyrs, and shall find themselves in a dangerous disease, they 
shall not wait the presence of the Bishop, but after con- 
fession made to a Priest, or in his absence to a Deacon, 
they shall receive imposition of hands from him, and be re- 
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(I. c. xxi. § 5) of a certain party 
amongst the heretics, who communi- 
cated their rite of initiation to dying 
persons by pouring upon their heads a 
mixture of water and oil, in order to 
prepare their souls for passing invisibly 
through the spiritual princedoms and 
powers, that were opposed to them, and 
escaping their hands; but it is not to 
be supposed that the Romanists would 
claim this as their precedent for Ex- 
treme Unction. 

In Justin Martyr there is a passage 
where the closing scene of life is 
touched on without any allusion to 


the 22nd Psalm, applying it in detail to 
Christ; and when the verses 20 and 21 
present themselves, Justin proceeds : 
“ Then his asking that his soul should 
be saved from the sword, and from the 
lion’s mouth, and from the paw of the 
dog, was a petition that no one might 
get the dominion over his soul; in order 
that we ourselves, when on the point of 
departing out of life, may make the 
same request of God, who is able to 
turn away from us every shameless, 
every evil angel, that it may not lay 
hold of our souls.”—Dial. § 105. 
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stored to the Lord in peace.”! Here the death of the par- 
ties is contemplated, and the Pax of the Church is to be 
communicated to them ; yet no allusion is made to the rite of 
Extreme Unction. And this admission of the sick, before 
death, to the ‘“‘ Peace” of the Church (a vestige of the custom 
still remaining in our Service for the Visitation of the Sick, 
which commences with “Peace be to this house!”) is many 
times referred to in the Epistles of Cyprian, but still without 
any notice of Extreme Unction. In Ep. xiv. “And when 
certain of the Lapsed, set themselves to extort by violence. 
‘Peace’ from the Martyrs and Confessors, I so far yielded, 
that if any who had a Martyr’s recommendation should 
be in danger of death, his confession was to be received, 
hands imposed on him, and he to be restored to the Lord.” 
And ,in Epistle xxxi., an Epistle which those of his clergy 
who lived at Rome wrote to Cyprian, we read, “ We have 
thought that nothing néw should be done before the appoint- 
ment of our Bishop: that until such appointment, those of 
the Lapsed who should be sick unto death, and whose case, 
therefore, would admit of no delay, on their penitence and 
tears should be comforted, but with caution, it being left to 
God to do what He would with such persons, but we on our 
sides taking care that no over facility should be laid to our 
own charge.” I think that in one or more of these passages 
it would have been natural that some mention should have 
been made of Extreme Unction, had that rite been then an 
established usage of the Church. And in the silence there is 
with respect to it, I still find an argument in favour of the 
manuscript of Cyprian not having been medicated by the 
Romanists. 

On the whole, indeed, with regard to the Sacraments, the 
testimony of Cyprian, so far as it goes, is in favour of two 
only as generally necessary to salvation, Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord. For so much I infer from the following 
paragraph in the third book “Of the Testimonies against the 
Jews:” “Tt is to little purpose to be baptized and to receive 
the Eucharist, unless we also abound in good works.” ? Why 
single out these two ordinances as the peculiar means of salva- 
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tion, to the exclusion of others, unless there was something 
in them of more than common efficacy ; something in them 
which set them above other rites of the Church, however other 
rites might also be called in common parlance Sacramenta 
also ?—an inference, I observe by the way, seconded by a pas- 
sage in Justin of a similar import, where, having mentioned 
the stick (€vXev) which Elisha cast into the river, and so 
recovered the ax-head, thereby making the sons of the pro- 
phets to proceed in building their house, he adds, “in like 
manner did Christ recover us, when plunged into the depths 
of sin, by being crucified on the wood, and by purifying us 
through the water, and so did he make a house of prayer and 
adoration” '—the two Sacraments of the Eucharist and Bap- 
tism here also represented, though indirectly, as the ordinances 
more especially necessary to salvation. The argument is cer- 
tainly rather founded on the silence of Cyprian, than on his 
assertion. But we are not to expect from him a formal decla- 
ration that there are two Sacraments (in the sense I suppose), 
if nobody in his time imagined that there were more. The 
negative testimony is all that the case admits of. Once more 
I ask, Is there any symptom of Romish interference with the 
copies of Cyprian here ? 

It is true that in Cyprian, as we have found was the fact 
with other of the Fathers before him, the germ or rudiment of 
several opinions and practices which eventually became abuses 
of the Church of Rome, are to be discovered. But it is the germ 
or rudiment only, and it must be ever remembered in how 
different a light we see these faint beginnings after the abuse 
has become inveterate and notorious, from that in which they 
would be regarded whilst they were yet initiative only, and 
when no such evil consequence could have been anticipated. 
I discover, for instance, in Cyprian’s picture of the Church, 
the elements of the Nun; I mean in the mention he makes 
of virgins who had dedicated themselves to Christ, not, how- 
ever, it should seem by a vow, but rather by a resolution, and 
conditionally.” But when Cyprian applauded such self-denial, 
could he foresee the excess to which the system of the convent 
was in process of time to prevail, or the evils that were to flow 
from it? And would he not probably think he was but 


1 Justin Martyr, Dial. § 86. é ginum, §§ iv. xxii. 
2 Cyprian, Ep. lxii.; De Habitu Vir- 
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speaking in unison with St. Paul, “I say, therefore, to the 
unmarried and widows, it is good for them if they abide 
even as 12”? 

Again, I detect the shadow of coming events in the lan- 
guage which Cyprian, when speaking against premature and 
reckless absolution, incidentally uses, with respect to the in- 
fluence of the Martyrs—That “he believes,” e. g. “that the 
merits of the martyrs, and the works of the just, may have 
great power with the Judge ; but it must be when the day of 
judgment comes, and when, after the consummation of all 
things here, we shall stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ ;”” his meaning, perhaps, explained by another pas- 
sage, where he apostrophizes certain confessors in prison, in 
substance as follows :—‘ Happy they who have finished their 
course, and have gone to their Lord’s embrace! But your 
glory is no less, whilst ye tarry and set others an example. 
Ye fear not death, but rather desire it. Now is the time, 
brethren dearly beloved, for you to remember me in your 
prayers, which must be prevailing, for what can you ask from 
the goodness of the Lord which you do not deserve to obtain?” * 
—the latter paragraph, I say, seeming to throw light upon the 
former; and the two taken together to be understood as 
affirming that the prayers of living martyrs, for the term mar- 
tyr may be applied to the living, would find such favour in 
God’s sight as would recommend their petitions for others to 
God, and be found to have done them service at the judgment 
day. Still, in such language as this, I say, it is possible we 
may detect the intercession of departed saints, as invoked by 
the later Church of Rome, gradually gaining a footing in the 
Church. 

As again, in the certificates of character or Libelli furnished 
by the Martyrs to those amongst the Lapsed, whose welfare 
they felt interested in, certificates which were honoured in the 
Church, and which admitted the bearers of them again into 
communion with the Church,* I can imagine I recognise traces 
of the Indulgences of Papal Rome; more especially as these 
Libelli themselves were greatly abused, insomuch that Cyprian 
has to lay the issue of them under regulations®; common 
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friends of the Martyrs and the Lapsed inducing the Martyrs 
to give certificates on the faith of their recommendation to 
persons with whom they were themselves unacquainted, and in 
whose character they were often grossly deceived, and if I 
understand a particular expression rightly these dishonest go- 
betweens, in some instances, making a sale of their services. 
“ But this may be brought about if you regulate those requests 
which are made to you by religious considerations, taking care 
to understand and repress those who, having a respect to per- 
sons, either pay compliments by means of your favours, or 
make a pecuniary profit by means of this unlawful negotiation 
of theirs.” * The sanction given to these Libelli by the Church, 
might or might not be indiscreet even at the time, though we 
must consider of what importance it was to the Church that 
her Martyrs in those days should be treated with the highest 
honour—persecution warring against the Church, and bent on 
extirpating it—we must remember how much the propagation 
of the true faith depended on the steadfastness of the confessor, 
and how reasonable, therefore, it was to brace him up to his 
arduous conflict by every subordinate motive which might 
weigh with him. But however that may be, it would be hard 
indeed to visit the Primitive Church with our condemnation for 
allowing these Libelli (putting them, too, under restrictions), 
because we happen to know, what it was impossible she 
should, that they might be stepping-stones to Papal Indulgences. 

I say that in Cyprian we may discover such foretastes of 
future opinions and practices of the Church of Rome, as these 
are examples of; but they are surely not of a character to 
imply that his writings have been tampered with by Romanists. 
The Romanists would not have been likely to content them- 
selve with representing questionable features of their Church 
in the distance, so very faintly as this, or have made no other 
use of antiquity to sanction their abuses, than this inadequate 
one. Take them all as the faithful picture of Cyprian’s own 
times, and everything falls into its right place ; they become 
usages very likely to prevail under the circumstances of the 
Church at that period, and such as might be supposed to grow 


1 Foc autem totum potest fieri, si ea | pientes, in beneficiis vestris aut grati- 
que a vobis petuntur religiosa contem- ficantur, aut illicitee negotiationis nun- 
platione moderemini, intelligentes et dinas aucupantur.—Ep. x. § 3. 
comprimentes eos, qui, personas accl- 
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no less naturally in the course of subsequent generations into 
the malpractices that succeeded. This theory, which is the 
obvious one, renders all recourse to Papal interpolation as 
needless, as such provision is inadequate to explain all the 
particulars of the case. 

In all that I have been saying in this and the two last 
Lectures, my immediate object has been to show from internal 
evidence, on a general survey of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, that 
when Daillé and others would disparage these Fathers at least 
—for I predicate nothing with respect to such as are of a later 
date—by charging them in the mass as alloyed by Romish 
interpolations, and, consequently, as unworthy of our trust, 
they are not dealing fairly by them ; nor yet by those persons, 
who, but for the false impression of them they have thus re- 
ceived, might have been disposed to read them and judge for 
themselves of their merits. But, for argument’s sake, let these 
Fathers be as full of Romish interpolations and corruptions as 
you please, they still do bear, as you have seen, very strong 
testimony to very many capital points in favour of the practice 
and doctrine of the Church of England, and against those of 
the Church of Rome. Take them as they are, with all their 
reputed imperfections on their heads, and still this is true of 
them ; and the more you insist on their imperfections, the more 
you make that testimony tell: since, if carrying so much 
weight, as you say they do, they still run for the Reformers, 
what would they do, if they were not weighted at all ? 

Surely this must have been the impression on Jewel’s mind, 
when he ventured on his famous challenge—and the impression 
on the minds of the Non-jurors, when they, as I believe they 
did, renewed it—and the impression on Archbishop Wake’s, 
when he translated and put into circulation several of their 
writings—and on Archbishop Potter’s, when he edited one of 
them—and the impression of both the one and the other, when 
by their influence and example, they directed, as no doubt they 
did, that attention to these writers at Oxford, which caused 
several of them to be put forth from the press of that University 
—and the impression of Bishop Pearson, Bishop Bull, and 
Bishop Beveridge, when they respectively defended and made 
such liberal use of them—and of Dr. Waterland, when he 
drew so many of the weapons of his warfare from the same 
armoury. These men did not think they were abetting the 
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cause of Rome, when they were thus bringing into notice the 
works of the Primitive Fathers ; but, on the contrary, fancied 
that they were opposing it in a manner the most legitimate, 
and the most likely in the long run to be successful. And it 
would not be a thing which the Church of England would 
have to lament, if she had these divines for her living cham- 
pions now, in the room of many others who undertake her’ 
defence on other principles. 

Neither can I persuade myself to believe that the outcry 
against these Fathers, raised by Daillé and the foreign 
Churches, and joined in by Dissenting communities at home 
so loudly since, and to this day, is altogether prompted by 
apprehensions of Rome, however it may be convenient to 
make that the pretext. I suspect that this jealousy of them 
arises from the opposition they evidently offer to the latitu- 
dinarian notions on religious matters which have established 
themselves both abroad and in this country since the Reforma- 
tion, through causes which I enumerated in my first Lecture, 
and which notions had not occupied the minds of the Reformers 
themselves. How can Non-episcopalians or Anti-episcopalians 
bear such phraseology with patience as yapis tovTowy, i. e. 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, é«xAnota ov Kadetrar'—and 
observe them representing, as a matter of course, secession 
from the Episcopal Church as heresy and schism”? How can 
they do more than pity the pains they take to trace the suc- 
cession of the Bishops in the Churches up to the Apostles 
themselves, and the stress they lay upon the continuity being 
unbroken *? How can the various sects with which the country 
abounds lend their countenance to writers, in whom are found 
such passages as the following, passages which, if they do not 
reflect upon their own practices throughout, they must feel do 
so in many particulars. “In the first place, it is a matter of 
uncertainty who is a catechumen, who a believer; they as- 


1 Tonatius, Ad Trallianos, § iii., quoted 
by Bishop Pearson on the Creed. Article 
Ibe 
2 Unde scire debes episcopum in ec- 
clesid esse et ecclesiam in episcopo, et 
si quis cum episcopo non sit, in geclesia 
non esse; et frustra sibi blandiri eos 
qui pacem cum sacerdotibus Dei non 
habentes obrepunt et latenter apud 
quosdam communicare se credunt, 





quando ecclesia, que catholica et una 
est, scissa non sit neque divisa.—Cy- 
prian, Ep. lxix. § 8. 

Novatianus in ecclesia non est, nec 
episcopus computari potest, qui evan- 
gelica et apostolica traditione contempta, 
nemini succedens a se ipso ortus est.— 
Ep. Ixxvi. § 3, et alibi. 

3 See Irenzus, III. c. iii, 
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semble alike, hear alike, pray alike—heathens with them, if 
such chance to come in. They throw what is holy to the dogs, 
and give their pearls, though not real ones, to the swine. They 
call that simplicity, which is, in fact, the prostration of dis- 
cipline ; and our concern for it, pandering. They are for peace 
everywhere, with everybody; for they care not what differ- 
ences there may be among themselves, provided they co-operate 
for the destruction of the one simple truth.” * “The Catechu- 
mens are perfect before they are taught. The very women are 
heretics ; and how saucy are they ! how bold are they to teach, 
to contend, to exorcize, to make promises of healing, perhaps 
even to baptize. Then the ordinations of these heretics are 
rash, light, inconstant. Now they appoint neophytes; now 
persons employed in secular affairs ; now apostates from us, in 
order that they may hold them by the love of distinction ; 
seeing that they cannot by truth. Nowhere is promotion 
more easy than in the camp of the rebels; for to be found 
there is enough to secure advancement. Accordingly, one is 
Bishop to-day ; another, to-morrow: he is to-day a Deacon, 
who is to-morrow a reader: to-day, a Presbyter, who is to- 
morrow a layman (laicus) ; for they assign priestly offices even 
to laymen.” And what shall I say touching the ministration 
of the Word? their object being not to convert the heathen, 
but to subvert us.”* Is not a sentence like this enough to 
condemn the author of it in the eyes of multitudes of persons 
in this country, letting alone the question of Popery, which is 
the side more convenient to attack him on? And the whole 
tract ‘“ De Preescriptione Heereticorum,”’ one of the most valu- 
able of his works, is written in a spirit like this. What quarter 
could Tertullian expect with such a vein in him as we have 
here? How should those who are not impressed with the 
great dignity of Baptism be satisfied with those who call it 
the laver in which wé are regenerated*; the ordinance by 
which, through the Spirit, there is regeneration to God*; the 


_' Simplicitatem volunt esse prostra-| 2 Nam et laicis sacerdotalia munera 
tionem discipline, cujus penes nos cu- | injungunt—Tertullian, De Preescript. 
ram lenocinium yocant. Pacem quo-| Heeret. e. xli. 

que passim cum omnibus miscent ; nihil 3 Cum hoe sit negotium illis, non 
enim interest illis, licet diversa tractan- | ethnicos convertendi, sed nostros evyer- 
tibus, dum ad unius veritatis expugna- | tendi.—ce. xlii. 
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bath which cleanses away the filth of the soul’; that, by which 
the likeness of him who was first formed after the image of 
God is restored”; that by which sin, whether original or actual, 
is removed *; and who describe it in numberless other phrases, 
which I may produce hereafter when the question of Baptism 
comes before us, all calculated to enhance the importance of 
this great mystery? Or how shall those who regard the 
Eucharist as no more than a commemorative supper, be con- 
tent to give currency to the opinions of those who speak of it 
aS an ordinance consisting of two parts, an earthly and a 
heavenly *; as in some sense or other an oblation, perhaps such 
in the unconsecrated elements, perhaps such in the repre- 
sentation of the Passion, or perhaps such in both®; or again, 
who love to enlarge upon it as the Communion of the Body of 
the Lord, the Communion of his Blood®; as that which hav- 
ing received the Logos of God’ imparts it to the soul, and, 
through it, immortalizes the body, with more to a like effect, 
which may be examined on a future occasion? How can 
those whose theology inclines them to depress the virtue of 
the Sacraments as the appointed means of grace, look with 
favour upon authors who exalt those Sacraments so emphati- 
cally? Or how, again, can those, who either reject our Book 
of Common Prayer, or partially assert it, or consent to bracket 
it, regard with any other feelings than those of distaste primi- 
tive writers, who bear witness both to the general style of it, 
as well as to the early observance of Saints’ Days*; of Daily 
- Prayers in the Congregation®; of Fasts’; of an Offertory"; 
and much more? How very few of our newspapers, by which 
our theology is now a good deal regulated, would approve of 
any part of this evidence; or have any opinion of men who 
had left such matters on record ! 

I have drawn your attention to this feature in the writings 
of the early Fathers, in order that you may give them fair 
play. They are to be read with caution, no doubt ; and there 
are not many books of which you may not say the same with 


1 Clem. Alex. Padag. III. c. ix. p.| 7§ 3. 
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truth. But do not take for granted, that all who accuse them 
of ministering to Popery, are set against them for that reason ; 
for they may be set against them for ministering to many 
other things far better than Popery. And whilst you use all 
diligence to detect any interpolations, corruptions, or omissions, 
by which they have been abused, and express natural indigna- 
tion against the instruments of such frauds, be they who they 
may, do not conclude simply because Daillé may tell you so, 
or anybody else, that there is nothing left in them which can 
be received with confidence ; but use your own sense, and be 
honest enough, and industrious enough, to discriminate. 
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LECTURE VII. 


The Fathers objected to by Daillé on account of their obscurity. Value of inci- 
dental evidence. Clear testimony of Justin and of Tertullian on the Arian 
question, and on the Eucharist. Charge of wilful obscurity. Occasional re- 
serve accounted for. Frank exposition of the Christian Ritual in the Apologies. 
Reserve of Clemens Alexandrinus. Plan of his writings; and motive of it. 
Difficulty of Tertullian. Method of studying him recommended. Testimony 
of the Fathers to principles distasteful to Daillé. Further objection to their 
style on account of the change which has taken place in the meaning of words. 
Corresponding changes in things to be tested by comparison with the Primitive 
Church. Result of that comparison. 


pS) the last three Lectures we have seen Daillé contending 

against the value of the Fathers on the ground of the cor- 
ruption of their writings. He now opens another battery 
against them, and argues, that even supposing you have satis- 
fied yourself as to which of these writings are genuine, a 
further difficulty awaits you in their obscurity. So obscure 
are they, from various causes, that it is next to impossible to 
extract from them any meaning which shall suffice to affect 
or settle modern controversies." And before he proceeds to 
enumerate the causes of their obscurity, he furnishes us with 
another instance similar to those I have already produced, 
of the determined spirit of exaggeration which animates him 
whilst engaged in this anti-patristic warfare. For fetching a 
compass he actually sets out with impressing on the minds of 
his readers the necessity of an accurate knowledge of Greek 
aud Latin in order to understand the Fathers, and gives need- 
lessly, one might think, several examples in the Latin versions 
of some of those written in the former language, which we 
possess, both ancient and modern, of the mistakes which have 
been made from the want of that kind of learning. But this 
is not all, for he then goes on to enlarge upon the difficulty of 
mastering those languages. “ Who does not know,” says he, 
“what pains it takes to acquire an intimate acquaintance with 
those two tongues? not only what assiduity, but what powers 
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of mind are necessary to get possession of them? a tenacious 
memory, a clear head, unwearied study, ready apprehension, 
daily and diligent reading, and other qualifications of the same 
kind, which are but rarely met with?”! And all this to prove 
the obscurity of the Fathers! As if it did not tell equally 
against all authors whatever, who have written in Greek or 
Latin! But here, as elsewhere, Daillé likes to launch his sub- 
ject, as he thinks, to advantage ; and holds it politic not to 
proceed to his arguments till he has created a gentle prejudice 
against the quarter he is about to assail. The real effect, how- 
ever, of his tactics surely ought to be, to put us on our guard 
against the man who adopts them, and who discloses at the 
"very outset the animus, not of a truth-seeker, but of a partisan. 

The first of the causes of this obscurity in the Fathers of 
which he complains is, that they wrote before the controver- 
sies with which we are concerned had any existence, and con- 
sequently that they could not have written with any reference 
to them; nay, that the controversies, in which they were 
themselves actively engaged, would rather have the effect of 
leading their minds away from ours.? Thus, that all that can 
be gathered from the Fathers who lived before the Arian 
question was agitated, on that subject, is incidental, and ac- 
cordingly beset with darkness—a darkness similar to that 
which involves their testimony, when applied to the religious 
disputations of our times.’ But it is this very circumstance, 
the incidental nature of their evidence, that gives it the value 
it possesses. Suppose, for illustration’s sake, a boundary cause 
was brought into court, and an ancient witness, who knew 
nothing whatever of the litigation, or the parties to it, deposed 
to facts within his own knowledge, which were found inciden- 
tally to bear on the case, would not such testimony, however 
incomplete it might be, weigh with the jury infinitely more 
than the most perfect tale that could be told by any man that 
was behind the scenes, who was mixed up with the parties 
and the proceedings, and had taken a side? Dailld’s allusion 
to the Arian question seems unfortunate: for though expres- 
sions which might now be considered incautious with respect 
to the nature of the Son, are certainly to be met with in the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, one or two of which he produces from 
Justin and Tertullian, yet it seems to me impossible for per- 
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sons of plain understanding to read these Fathers, and not be 
satisfied that the whole stream of evidence which they present 
goes to establish the fact, that they had no doubt about the 
Godhead of the Son ; and that though they might not use the 
very term ovvaidios, they did believe Him to be co-eternal 
with the Father ; and though they did not use the very term 
ooovatos, they did believe Him to be consubstantial with the 
Father ; and that when such incorrect expressions as those I 
have referred to happen to drop from them, they may be ac- 
counted for most satisfactorily, by the inartificial state of theo- 
logical controversy at that time; the want of those technical 
terms in which the polemics of later days learned to express 
themselves, after Councils had tutored them, and successive 
heresies had rendered the use of an exact nomenclature in 
dealing with them necessary. 

It is inconvenient to enter into many details in proce of 
this at present, but I state the fixed impression on my own 
mind ; and take which of the Ante-Nicene Fathers you will, 
the result, I am persuaded, will be what I say. LDaillé, for 
instance, happens to refer to Justin and Tertullian. What if 
Justin does press the Jew with the argument that “ the God 
who appeared to Moses and the Patriarchs was the Son and 
not the Father, inasmuch as the Father did not change place, 
or ascend, or descend.’”’! Or, again, that “ No one ever saw 
the Father and ineffable Lord of all things and of Christ him- 
self; but only saw Him, who according to his will is God, his 
Son and Angel from ministering to his purposes,’’? which are 
the passages Daillé adduces, and to which I could easily add 
a few others of the same character. They are the unguarded 
expressions, I repeat, of a man who wrote before.the Arian con- 
troversy arose: for, with respect to the co-eternity of the Son, 
I find Justin speaking of his being “inseparable from God in 
power,”® as though the connection was of a kind that was 
necessary, and must, therefore, have subsisted from everlasting: 
of his being his only Son idéws,* kupias, * peculiarly, properly : 
of his being co-existent with Him, and begotten of Him before 
all creatures®; of his being Wisdom, mentioned in the 8th 
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Martyr. Dial. § 60. § 127. 5 TI. § 6. ; 
2 Justin Martyr, Dial. § 127. g TIpé TOV Tompareav Kal ourwey Kat 
ee Axa@pioros duvdjet. —Cohort. § 38. EVV OpLEVOS. .—Apolog. IL. § 6. 
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Chapter of Proverbs,’ of whom it is said, I was set up from ever- 
lasting?: of his being the Person whom the Father addressed 
as another self, when He exclaimed “Let us make man :”* of 
his being “the Lord” of the Old Testament, where the Hebrew 
term answering to it is “ Jehovah,” the self existent ; as where 
we read, “The Lord* said, Shall I hide from Abraham that 
thing which I do”®; or where we read, “The Lord rained fire 
from the Lord:”°® of his being the Person who spake to Moses 
in the bush, and appropriated to himself the name “I am that 
I am,”’ the necessarily existent, and therefore the existent 
from all eternity to all eternity. And withrespect to the 
consubstantiality of the Son, I perceive Justin representing 
him as having been in intimate union with the Father from 


_ everlasting till projected * by Him for the economy of the uni- 


verse: this process illustrated by the imperfect figure of a 
word emitted by us in conversation being a part of speech 
within us, and not detracting from the latter, so as to leave 
us speechless’; and the more complete analogy of one fire 
lighted from another fire, without detriment or diminution of 
that from which it proceeded "—this second illustration one 
which Justin advances more than once—his reasoning, be it 
remembered, not directed to prove the consubstantiality of the 
Son and the Father, but to meet the objection that the sub- 
stance of the Father must needs be reduced by the severance 
of the Son, 2. e. on the supposition that the Son is numerically 
different from the Father, which is Justin’s sentiment; the 
consubstantiality of the two Persons, therefore, being all the 
while presumed to be indisputable." Why, then, cavil about 
an inadvertent word in an unscholastic age, when you have the 
coeternity and consubstantiality clearly affirmed in plain and 
intelligible language, if not in formal terms, on which two 
propositions the whole Arian question turns ? 

Again, what if Tertullian talks of the Son being projected 
by the Father, and “the Father being the whole substance, 
the Son a derivation and portion of the whole,” ” which is an- 
other of the objectionable passages which Daillé produces—a 
passage, however, which may be considered neutralised by an- 


,, Prov. viii. 23. 7 Dial. § 129. °g 62. | 8 TpoBAnev amo rod Tarpds yévyn- 
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other in the same treatise, that “though the Son was pro- 
jected, he was not separated from the Father ;”! and what if 
others of the same unguarded kind may be found in him— 
which I do not deny—-still try him by the general and _pre- 
vailing character of his language on the subject of the Divinity 
of the Son; and it will be plain, that however inaccurate he 
might occasionally be in the use of terms, as men of after ages 
counted inaccuracy, he did himself hold beyond all doubt or 
dispute, the perfect Godhead of the Son. He calls the Son 
over and over again God’; yet says that nothing which had 
a beginning can be God’; says, therefore, that the Son must 
have been from everlasting ; asserts, indeed, directly that God 
never was alone, having had the Logos in Him from the first*; 
that the Son was called God because He was of the same sub- 
stance with God’*; whilst he elsewhere affirms that what is 
consubstantial with another is co-equal with it®; that He is 
God of God’; that the Son is a new name of the Father®’— 
the expressfon precarious, but most emphatic for my purpose ; 
that He is the Person of God’; that the Son is not inferior 
to the Father."? And many other passages I could produce 
sufficiently expounding the mind of Tertullian on this great 
question ; but these, I think, may suffice to show that how- 
ever the Arians might flatter themselves they had caught Ter- 
tullian tripping in a phrase (he, like his brethren, not accus- 
tomed to speak by the card), the whole spirit and character of 
his teaching is thoroughly against them. 

I shall content myself at present with thus suggesting these 
very few facts to show that the testimony of the Fathers, 
whatever Daillé may say to the contrary, is available against 


1 Prolatum dicimus Filium a Patre, 
sed non separatum.—Tertullian, Ady. 
Praxeam, ¢. vill. 

2 Hune ex Deo prolatum didicimus, 
et prolatione generatum, et idcirco Fi- 
lium Dei, et Deum dictum ex unitate 
substantiw.—Apolog. c. xxi: Homo etsi 
Deus. De Resurrectione Carnis, ¢. li. 
See also De Patientia, c. xiii. and Ad- 
versus Marcionem, II. ¢c. xxvii. 

3 Ad Nationes, II. § 3. 

4 Ady. Praxeam, ©. v. 

5 Deum dictum ex unitate substantiz. 
—Apol. ¢. xxi. j 

6 Adv. Hermogenem, c. xii. Quis 
non hance potius (sc. sophiam) omnium 


fontem et originem commendet, ma- 
teriam vero materiarum, non sibi sub- 
ditam, non statu diversam, non motu 
inquietam, non habitu informem, sed 
insitam et propriam et compositam et 
decoram, quali Deus potuit eguisse, sui 
magis quam alieni egens ?—Ady. Her- 
mogenem, ¢. xviii. 

7 De Deo Deus.—Apol. c. xxi. 

8 Jam enim Filius novum Patris no- 
men est.—De Oratione, c. iii. 

9 Persona autem Dei Christus Do- 
minus.—Advy. Marcion. V. ¢. xi. 

10 Non minori se tradidit omnia Filio 
Creator.—IV. ¢, xxv. 
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the Arian, even of the Fathers who lived before the Arian ques- 
tion was stirred, but I shall reserve the fuller development of 
this subject till I come to treat of the general influence which 
the primitive Fathers ought to have on our exposition of 
Scripture. Meanwhile I have taken the two cases of Justin’ 
and Tertullian rather than others of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
simply because they are the cases Daillé himself chooses to 
select,! or else others would have answered my end equally 
well, and from others I could have brought equally strong tes- 
timony to prove—not that they understood the language of 
the schools on this question, for they none of them did, but 
that they held the orthodox faith, and in language of their 
own meant to avow it. 

In like manner, then, with regard to subjects of more 
modern controversy—(the nature of the Eucharist is the one 
which Daillé here touches on)—-we may use the testimony of 
the Fathers, though not delivered with all the exactness em- 
ployed by more recent disputants—not the less valuable, 
however, for being inartificial, but the more so—the impres- 
sions of men who lived before human ingenuity had been ap- 
plied to splitting hairs in theology, and who spake as they 
believed themselves to have been taught by Christ and his 
Apostles in the sincerity and simplicity of their hearts. The 
particulars of that testimony on the question of the Eucharist 
I shall also defer, foreseeing a better opportunity of entering 
at large into it hereafter. The character of it you will suffi- 
ciently remember from the little which I said of it in my 
last Lecture to make it no matter of surprise to you that 
Daillé having the bias of a foreign Protestant upon him, should 
depreciate the authority of the Fathers, and magnify the diffi- 
culty of getting at their sense. 

The next cause of the obscurity of the Fathers, which Daillé 
alleges, is not accidental but wilful ; a studious intention on 
their part to conceal or only half discover their meaning.’ 
They did not think it expedient to disclose to ordinary hearers 
or readers the mysteries of the faith they professed, and espe- 
cially the Sacraments of the Church. .My business, I beg to 
remind you once more, is with the primitive Fathers; and 
whatever veil those of later ages may have been disposed to 
throw over these subjects, the primitive Fathers (Origen I 

1 Daillé, p. 134, 2 p. 185. 8 py, 187. 
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have already handled in reference to this subject’) are free 
from any such disposition, beyond what common sense and a 
due regard to time and circumstance dictated. They were cer- 
tainly not inclined to cast their pearls before swine, that would 
turn again and rend them :—this very text is used by them 
in self-defence* on this very point. It was not likely, it was 
not reasonable, that they should feel themselves called upon to 
unfold all the arcana of the Gospel either to those (which was 
one very large class of heathen with whom they had to deal) 
who, like Theophilus’ friend Autolycus, were so absorbed in 
their own books, and so wholly devoted to the study of pro- 
fane authors, that they would not give themselves the least 
pains to investigate the pretensions of the Gospel, or trouble 
their heads about the matter,’ treating the Christians with the 
most frigid indifference ; nor yet to those, which was a larger 
class still, who scoffed at them as the dregs of the people*—as 
made up of ignorant and credulous women*— as worshippers 
of the head of an ass, and of other symbols still more offen- 
sive’—subjecting them to the most heartless derision ; nor 
yet to those who only sought such knowledge in order to take 
advantage of it, and to denounce them hereafter to an un- 
friendly magistrate.’ To such persons they might well be 
reserved, but where there was a fair opportunity afforded them 
for speaking out, they did not refrain from so doing. Wit- 
ness the language of Justin Martyr to the Emperors in his 
Apologies: pleading before such a tribunal he seems to hope 
that his words may not be altogether wasted, and so far from 
being mysterious about the ways of the Christians, he is frank 
and communicative. Those Emperors may have heard the 
nature of their assemblies and their rites misconstrued and 
calumniated, he therefore tells them in much detail of all the 
proceedings of the Christians on those occasions ; what books 
were read; what was the character of the sermons heard ; 
what the nature of the prayers put up; even entering into 
some of the petitions; in what attitude they were offered ; 
in what portion of the Service the minister was accompanied 
by the people, in what he officiated alone; what were their’ 
Si. ix. 
7 Tertull. ad Uxor. II. c. v. et seq. 
See also “ Reply to the Travels of an 


Irish Gentleman, &c., by Philalethes 
Cantabrigiensis,” pp. 95, 96. 
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2 Glem. Alex. Stromat. I. § xii. 
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Sacraments; what was the mode of administering the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism!; what promises they made at it ; what 
benefits they believed themselves to receive by it?; what was 
the Eucharist ; what its ceremonial; for whom it was lawful 
to partake of it; what were the blessings to be derived from 
it® ;—the whole not wearing the slightest appearance of a de- 
sire to conceal, but having all the marks of a wish to con- 
ciliate by a frank exposition of the innocence of the Christian 
Ritual. Indeed, in these addresses he expressly ascribes the 
cruelty which had been exercised towards the Christians to 
ignorance on the part of their enemies, and declares his wish 
to disperse it, that at any rate no plea of this kind might be 
furnished for persecution. 

_ It would be easy to show that other primitive Fathers are 
as little to be accused of a wish to suppress the full knowledge 
of the sacraments as Justin. Both Ireneeus and Tertullian, 
e. g. would supply the same sort of information respecting 
them as he; and whilst they may omit some of the parti- 
culars, which he gives, others they would add. Indeed, it may 
be remarked, that the former of these authors, when rallying 
the Valentinians on the folly of their theory respecting the 
generation of matter, makes it a ground of charge against 
them that they left much of it undeveloped, not wishing, he 
presumed, to declare it openly, but reserving the more myste- 
rious parts for such as could pay for the information ; contrary 
to the teaching of the Lord, “ freely ye have received, freely 
give,’* language which would have scarcely been used by one 
who was conscious that the Church too had her secrets, which, 
if she did not sell, she would not at least divulge.® If any- 
thing whatever be wanting to complete their picture of the 
rites of the Primitive Church in perfect detail, it only arises 
from their subject not happening to lead the Fathers into it, 
or often from their taking for granted that allusions to ordi- 
nances familiar to the readers they were addressing, were all 
that was needed, or else from apprehension that the informa- 
tion they furnished might be turned against themselves by 
malicious spies. For whilst we can gather, as I said, many or 
perhaps all the features of such mysteries from these writers, 


NAD Martyr, Apol. I. § 61. 5 See also I. c. xxv. § 5, and Il.c. 
Ibid. 39 65,66. | xxvii. § 2. ‘ 
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we have to pick them up, as they happen to transpire, one in 
this treatise and another in that, as we should have to do at 
this day in the works of Christian writers, when not expressly 
engaged in handling such questions. In either case, if any- 
thing was lacking to complete the whole, it would be the ef- 
fect of accidental omission, not of wilful concealment, unless 
when fear or prudence prompted it. 

There is, however, one of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, to whom 
may be ascribed an intention of speaking on the mysteries of 
the Gospel under some reserve, with greater show of reason, 
than can be said of the rest, Clemens Alexandrinus, and ac- 
cordingly Daillé does produce him in vindication of his re- 
mark, quoting a passage from the first book of the Stromata. 
“Some matters I omit purposely, making my selection delibe- 
rately, and fearing to write down what I am cautious even in 
speaking ; not, indeed, jealous of communicating what I have 
to say ; for that would be wrong; but apprehensive with re- 
spect to my readers, lest that by any means they should be 
misled and stumble, and lest I should be found, as the proverb 
hath it, to be putting a sword in the hand of a child;”’! and 
after a while Clemens adds, “accordingly this very book will 
say many things enigmatically ; some it will dwell upon; 
some it will simply announce ; it will try to speak a clandes- 
tine language, at once displaying, while it conceals, and indi- 
cating, whilst it is silent.”” There are many other passages 
in the Stromata to the same effect. But let us consider for a 
moment the object of the writings of Clemens, the plan he 
pursues in them, and we shall see that it is no wish to hide 
or mystify the truths of the Gospel, that governs him, but 
merely a desire to communicate them in a manner which 
should recommend them, or at any rate not render them abor- 
tive. It is an illustration, I think, of Quintilian’s,® that the 
minds of children are like narrow-necked bottles, and that if 
you would fill either the one or the other you must pour 
gently. Such was the view Clemens took of his duties as a 
teacher, having due regard to the parties who had to learn. 
His works, as Mr. Evans observes, may be considered of a 
missionary character, addressed in the first instance to heathens. 
The three, which have come down to us, rise each upon the 


1 Clem. Alex. Stromat. I. § i. p. 324. 3 De Institutione Oratoria, I. ¢. ii. 
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other in a series of sequence: an arrangement of them which 
he himself indicates to us more than once. The Noyos Tpo- 
tpertixos or Hortatory Address to the Greeks, is occupied di- 
rectly with converting the heathen from his idols, and turning 
him to Christ. The Pedagogus instructs the young convert 
in the homely practical duties which his new faith enjoins on 
him; the lessons supposed to be given on the way, as the 
Peedagogue is conducting him to a school, where he is to have 
still higher knowledge (yvdéats,) imparted to him. And it is 
the office of his last treatise, the Stromata, to render him this 
Gnostic. 

But it is not merely the process of converting a heathen, 
which is a clue to the works of Clemens, but the process of 
converting and securing the conversion of a heathen of a high 
class; a heathen conversant with literature and philosophy ; 
and, as was the character of the Greeks, of a fastidious tem- 
perament ; a very delicate party to deal with, but the type of 
a most numerous body. His Hortatory Address is full of 
learning in various branches of it; his appeals to heathen au- 
thors in support of the positions he is advancing almost end- 
less ; a fact intimating the condition of those for whom he 
writes. So in his Pzedagogus, when he applies the principles 
of the Gospel to the minute details of daily life, and teaches 
the effects they ought to produce on ordinary habits, it is clear 
that Clemens is contemplating the same superior rank of peo- 
ple. He prescribes, for instance, restraint on the employment 
of servants; reproves the excessive multiplication of them ; 
“some to prepare provisions, some to deck the table, some to 
carve the meat ; their services apportioned, some having the 
department of the palate, cooks, confectioners, makers of cakes, 
concoctors of honey, manufacturers of syrups ; others engaged 
in cleaning the plate and setting the table in order; others 
cupbearers,”! and so on. Again he prescribes similar restric- 
tions with regard to the fashion of furniture, and reprobates 
“costly bed-clothes, spangled quilts, embroidered counterpanes, 
purple hangings, couches with silver feet, bedsteads inlaid with 
ivory,” and much more to the same effect.2 The ornaments 
of the person, which he reviews, seals, rings, shoes, artificial 
hair, &e., still bespeak that the parties with whom Clemens 
has to do are of the refined, the wealthy, the luxurious orders ; 
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a refutation, by the way, of one of Gibbon’s sneers. No won- 
der therefore that when he comes to put the finishing hand to 
his convert, and represents, as he does in the Stromata, his 
perfect Christian ; his new man; his genuine Gnostic; the 
spiritual character which must be his; his sublime motives'; 
his approximation to God”; his empire over his passions and 
appetites*®; his internal devotion‘; his superiority to persecu- 
tion, and even to death®;—no wonder, I say, that when he 
contemplated what his heathen converts were, or very lately 
had been, nursed in the lap of excessive luxury, and enervated 
by the debasing and sensual influences to which they had been 
exposed from their tenderest years, and then considered what 
he was now exhorting them to become, what self-restraint, 
what strong mortification, what pure and unblemished lives it 
was now at length time to recommend to them, he should have 
thought it prudent to come to them very delicately, and should 
have almost started at the sound of his own steps, as he ap- 
proached a subject so likely to irritate and alarm them. These 
feelings, I think, are enough to account for the temper in which 
the opening of the first book is framed; a temper certainly 
perplexing at first sight : the long apology it contains for com- 
posing books at all; the’ excessive fastidiousness, not to say 
timidity, with which Clemens there dwells on the circumspec- 
tion with which he must express himself. But it was no 
priestly love of mystification that Clemens was here indulging, 
as Daillé would hint,® but simply a fear to give offence to very 
squeamish persons, and so to ruin the great work he had on 
hand.- And possibly if more of this spirit had been shown 
in our own efforts to Christianize heathendom, our success would 
have been greater. With this key to the writings of Clemens, 
I do not think that they would be found so unintelligible as 
Daillé would represent them to be.’ 

Nor is this consideration to be neglected in estimating the 
style of Clemens ; for the style of these primitive writers is 
another cause of their obscurity according to Daillé* The 
learning of Clemens, it seems, destroys his perspicuity. He 
introduces into his Christian philosophy so many matters alien 
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from his subject, however ornamental and acceptable to 
mere scholars, that he constantly gets into the clouds. Per- 
haps on a perusal of the books of Clemens, without any re- 
ference to the plan on which they are composed, we might 
subscribe to the censure of Daillé. Yet Clemens himself, on 
more occasions than one, distinctly apologizes for his style, not 
as though he thought it artificial, but homely. “ We have al- 
ready said that we have taken no care, and bestowed no pains, 
about our Greek: for this only suffices to lead away the many 
from the truth: whereas genuine philosophy will not profit 
the hearers of it by its language, but by its sentiment. And 
in my opinion he who is solicitous about truth, must not com- 
pose his phraseology with art or study, but will simply en- 
deavour to express, as he can, what he means, for the subject- 
matter itself escapes those who are occupied about the diction, - 
and are only intent upon that.” It should seem, therefore, 
that in introducing his multifarious reading into his works 
Clemens was regulated by some other principle than that of 
style, and that his principle probably was the one I have al- 
ready alluded to, a hope of recommending the Gospel to 
learned and captious men, through the literature, which was 
familiar to them ; a hope in which Origen, his successor in the 
same school, participated, who writes to one of his pupils that 
he would have him apply to the Grecian philosophy as a prelude 
to revelation, and expresses an opinion, that as the sciences were 
considered to be tributary to philosophy, so should philosophy 
be considered tributary to Christianity,? and also appears to 
have given expression to this theory in the same manner as 
Clemens, by composing a work, which, like his, had for its title 
the Stromata ; the fragments of which (for fragments are all 
that we have of it) would lead us to think, that as in name, 
so in substance, it resembled its precursor,*? and probably con- 
tributed to secure for its author the character which Eusebius 
tell us was assigned to him, “even by the Greeks themselves, 
of being a great philosopher.”* Hence Clemens’ use of the 
word philosophy for Christianity, and philosopher for Christian. ° 


* Stromat. IT. § i. p. 429. And com- | mata of Origen, Vol. I. p. 89, on the 
pare Stromat. VII. § xviii. p. 902. subject of falsehood, with a very corre- 

ie Origen, Epist. ad Gregorium, Vol. | sponding passage in Clemens, Stromat. 
I. p. 80, Bened. Ed. VII. § ix. p. 863, and § xii. p. 881. 
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Hence his assertion that whilst revelation came primarily from 
God for man’s instruction, philosophy came secondarily, and 
even primarily to the Greeks, whom the Lord bad not yet 
called, being to them what the law was to the Hebrews, the. 
schoolmaster, which had led unto Christ. | Hence his phrase 
that Plato was the philosopher of the Hebrews’; that he was 
nothing else than Moses speaking Attic.? Hence his theory 
that the Grecian philosophy had abstracted and detached for 
itself a shred from the theology of the everlasting Word.* 
Hence his repeated endeavours to represent Abraham as a na- 
tural philosopher, a character which was eventually sublimed 
into a lover of God.’ Hence his inclination to approximate 
heathen, Jew and Christian ; it was one and the self-same God, 
who was known by the Greeks éOvuxds, by the Jews “lovda- 
ixos, by the Christians cawas kai wvevpatixes.© Hence his 
declaration in favour of an eclectic philosophy, 2. e. a philosophy 
made up of all portions of truth which are found in all sects.’ 
Hence his doctrine that all true philosophy that ever was in 
the world, traces up to Christ the primeeval teacher, later 
philosophers referring their knowledge to Zeno, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, Socrates; they in their turn referring theirs to 
Pythagoras, Pherecydes, Thales; the masters of these again 
having been the Egyptians, Indians, Babylonians: the scale 
thus ascending to the original parents of mankind: they 
again not gathering their knowledge from the angels, for the 
two parties had no organs adapted to mutual communication, 
and God is above all; but imbibing all their ideas from the 
fontal source, the everlasting Son.* Hence again his discovery 
of Christian allegories in heathen fables. “Sail past her song,” 
says he, meaning the song of the Sirens, whose story he was 
now telling with Homer, quoting his verses, and adapting 
them to his purpose—“ Sail past her song—it works death— 
only desire it and you have conquered ena binding 
yourself to the mast (ro Eure, the mast in the case of Mie 
ses, the Cross in the case of Christians) you shall be delivered 
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from all corruption.” ! Hence his searching for testimonies in 


the writings of the heathens even to the evangelical virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity’; and his tracing the terms avayevynors 
and oyos to a heathen nomenclature.* In short, whatever 
avenue seems to him likely, either directly or indirectly, to 
tempt an educated and refined heathen to Christ he avails 
himself of, avowedly and without scruple, and in a degree 
which often verges upon impropriety, if it does not pass the 
line. 

This feature of the style of Clemens admits of being de- 
veloped almost to any extent ; but let what I have said suffice 
to show that when Clemens indulges it, he does so not caprici- 
ously, and out of ostentation merely, but upon a principle, a 
principle which pervades his whole work ; and that attention 
to this principle being constantly maintained, his own hope 
will be realised, viz. “that the seeds of truth which he has 
scattered here and there, escaping the notice of jackdaws, who 
might pick them up and devour them, were they more con- 
spicuous and obtrusive, may fall in with a good and intel- 
ligent husbandman, and by him be turned to account, and be 
productive of a harvest.”* In other words, we may reason- 
ably expect, that, provided with the clue I have said, we shall 
not find in the style of Clemens that obscurity which Daillé 
imputes to. it. 

The style of Tertullian he falls foul of in the same way— 
Tertullian and Clemens being the only two of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, whom he taxes by name and at any length with this 
defect. So many novel words does Tertullian use, so many 
legal ones, there is in him so much subtlety, so much acuteness, 
that he requires most sagacious readers to understand him; no 
learning, no attention being too great for such a task. I 
should not have thought it necessary to notice this part of 
Daillé’s treatise, as it brings no other charge against these 
Fathers than that they are sometimes hard to construe, did I 
not feel that he still exaggerates ; and that his exaggerations 
have an object which we shall eventually detect. Moreover, 
Tam not unwilling to prevent those who might give credit to 
all his remarks from being scared out of reading an author re- 
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presented by him as so difficult. Let them take courage. Diffi- 
cult he, no doubt, is ; though some of his treatises far more so 
than others ; that difficulty often arising, as Daillé says, from 
his use of strange words; more often from his use of common 
words in a strange sense, or in a strange grammatical con- 
struction. Nor is it his nomenclature only, it might be added, 
that is in fault. The indistinctness with which he frequently 
expresses himself is a further hindrance ; his phrase so indefi- 
nite, or so equivocal, that nothing but the general drift of his 
argument fixes it; his use of abstract terms, his affectation, 
his refinement, his great love of the ironical and sarcastic, 
a weapon which he often wields in such a way that it cannot 
always be discovered at once whether he is in jest or in 
earnest ; in short, the utter want of simplicity that pervades 
him—all this, no doubt, renders him an author far from easy. 
But it is surprising how many or all of these difficulties dis- 
appear after you have made yourself familiar with his manner ; 
nothing illustrates him so much as himself; and so true to 
himself is he, so peculiar, so idiosyncratic, that after you have 
read one or two of his tracts, and your feelings warm to him, 
as they infallibly will, for he is a most powerful and striking 
writer, you wonder at the obstacles you once found in him, 
and the progress you make in him now: his strange words or 
strange expressions being often repeated, repeated of course in 
different combinations with the context, enable you to get at 
their meaning before long ; and his ambiguous sentences, when 
brought into comparison with one another, acquire a more dis- 
tinct and definite value. If you note down extraordinary 
terms or combinations as they occur, the chances are you will 
find something in the further course of your reading of the 
author which will explain them ; and thus you will be making 
a glossary for yourselves, or at least be enlarging and rendering 
more complete that at the end of Priorius’ edition of Rigaltius, 
which, though very useful, is very far from perfect. You will 
perceive, too, in dealing with this writer more than with most 
others, that a passage which has been insuperable to-day will 
give out its meaning to you to-morrow ; your thoughts hap- 
pening in the latter case to fall in with your subject better ; 
just as you catch a pattern on silk in one light, and lose it in 
every other. It is advisable, therefore, in reading Tertullian 
to note down your interpretation of every passage that at all 
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perplexes you at the moment; for of this you may be sure, 
that if when your mind is heated with this author you do not 
hit off his meaning readily and without an effort, on laying 
him aside for a year and lighting on the same, you will not 
have a chance of understanding it, and will be sorry you did 
not secure your interpretation when you had it ; for, as crafts- 
men say, your hand must be in to make anything of a work 
like this. — 

On the whole, what I would have you conclude from these 
practical hints is this, that Tertullian is difficult, but not so 
difficult as he is reputed to be, or as he seems to be at first 
sight, or on a casual opening of a page of him ; that, in 
general, he is to be mastered by making him his own inter- 
preter ; and that Daillé must not alarm you. He had an 
object beyond the obvious one, in dwelling upon the obscurity 
of the style of the Fathers, which presently peeps out; and 
on that account I have spoken more at length on the case of 
Tertullian, which was, perhaps, the strongest he could pro- 
duce. For he applies this argument of obscurity of style to 
weaken what seems to be so evidently the testimony of the 
Fathers to the great dignity of the Eucharist ; to the solemn 
claims of Episcopacy ; and in general to what are called high- 
church views on other controverted points." They spoke, he 
would have you believe, on these topics in that characteristic 
style of theirs which he had been condemning ; a style capable 
of being greatly misapprehended ; hazy and rhetorical ; much 
allowance therefore to be made for it, and their seeming sense 
modified.” Possibly there may be some ground for this remark 
afforded by inflated expressions in the Post-Nicene Fathers ; 
and it is quite clear from the whole tenor of Daillé’s book 
that his mind was under a strong Post-Nicene influence: his 
examples and almost all the defects he attributes to the Fa- 
thers speedily settling to that period. But these high-church 
doctrines (as it is now the fashion ignorantly to call them) 
which Daillé would thus qualify, are often advanced by the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers in terms so simple and incidental, that 
even where their style on the whole may be called figurative, 
they cannot be mistaken ; and besides the same are taught 
by those among them who have no rhetoric in them at all. 
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Irenzeus, for instance, is a mere controversialist, and does not 
deal in flowers of speech : yet we find these notions, of which 
T am speaking, put forward by him without misgivings. You 
perceive him, for example, expressing himself on the Eucharist, 
in the language, not prease in its meaning certainly, but still 
in the language of sacrifice! ; and testifying to portions of its 
ritual, such as Daillé would not approve of—an invocation or 
émixAnats on the elements,” and a mixed chalice*: and on 
Episcopacy in terms which Daillé would object to no less; re- 
presenting Bishops as receiving the office of government Boe 
the Apostles*; as the Apostles’ successors and vicars®; as 
proceeding from them in an unbroken line ; as being i in num- 
ber one and only one at a time in one Church, even inso great 
a Church as Rome®; as accompanied hy. Presbyters when 
they gave Paul his meeting at Miletus,’ though the. text in 
the Acts says elders only, reals no eave ie between the 
two orders. You hear him teaching the necessity of cleaving 
to this Church, this Episcopal Church, for he knew no other ® 
of the sin of secession from it; the cases of Nadab and Abihu, 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, parallel to theirs, who do 
secede®; and much more to the same effect. So that it is 
impossible, so long as words are allowed to have any mean- 
ing at all, to lower these Fathers to the sense to which Daillé 
would reduce them. 

The last cause of obscurity under the head of style of which 
Daillé takes notice, and it is with great naiveté that he does 
so, is that the changes which have taken place in the institu- 
tions of the Church as well as of States since the days of the 
Fathers, have given the phraseology of the early centuries 
quite another meaning from that which it used to have. What, 
he exclaims, is become of the ancient discipline, of the canons, 
of the mystical ceremonies of Baptism and the Eucharist, of 
the rites of Ordination? All these matters are defunct and 
passed away.’ A new age has called for new customs. But 
the writings of the ancients are replete with these subjects ; 
how difficult, therefore, to determine their meaning now. 
Then the very terms of former times circulate in quite another 
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sense. We talk still of Pope, Patriarch, Mass, Oblation, Sta- 
tion, Procession, Indulgence, &c., but no longer attach to them 
the same ideas as they of old. Just as under the Roman 
Emperors, the titles of the magistrates remained the same as 
under the Republic, but their offices were altogether different. 
If we meet with the word Pope in an old writer, as a desig- 
nation of the Bishop of Rome, our thoughts forthwith pass to 
the pomp and circumstance of the modern sovereign Pontiff, 
his running footmen, his body guard, and so on'; but this is 
not the train of thought that old writers dreamed of awalx- 
ing by the use of the term. Hence further obscurity! But 
to what does this argument amount ? That because the Church 
has gradually swerved from the institutions and rules, which 
prevailed in it soop after the times of our blessed Lord and 
the Apostles, we are not to endeavour to bring them back to 
those purer times by a reference to the old standard and a 
correction of the aberrations, which it indicates ; but rather 
throw the standard away as antiquated, as no longer intelli- 
gible or easily read. Surely if the term Pope, e. g. is used 
by the primitive Fathers, as it is, indiscriminately for the 
Bishop of Rome, or for other Bishops, and represents a person- 
age very different in his pretensions from him who has borne 
the same name in later times, we should not charge the origi- 
nal term with obscurity on that account, but draw the whole- 
some inference, that the Bishop of Rome is no longer what he 
once was in the least corrupt period of the Church; and take 
courage that our Reformed Church has not swerved from pri- 
mitive usage in establishing towards him the relations she has ! 
That he had exalted himself too highly, and was in some sort 
to be abased! As, on the other hand, if the discipline, the 
canons, the Sacraments, the rite of Orders, as observed in the 
modern Church, have all sunk very greatly below the mark 
which they attained unto in the Primitive Church, we must 
not complain of the meaning attached to these uses and ordi- 
nances of old being very different from that attached to them 
now, and affect not to understand what the ancient writers 
say of them ; but confess that the age has become less devo- 
tional ; that there is less reverence for God’s ordinances now 
than there was in the days of Tertullian and Cyprian, That, 
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in short, these holy things have been humbled too greatly and 
must be exalted. And instead of putting the Fathers aside, 
as Daillé would recommend, not unnaturally, and telling people 
that they are so full of perplexities that it is not worth their 
while to examine them, we shall cherish them as affording a 
testimony plain enough to those who are not wilfully blind to 
it, which is equally unpropitious to the Papist and the Puri- 
tan, and which, on the whole, is calculated to satisfy us, that 
the Reformed Church of England is very much nearer to the 
Primitive than either of them. 


L 
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LECTURE VIII. 


Clemens Alexandrinus the only Ante-Nicene Father charged with disingenuous- 
ness by Daillé. His instance from Cardinal Perron. Passages liable to 
misconstruction in Clemens and in Origen. Inference of Daillé from the 
illogical reasoning of the Fathers disputed. Their use of the argumentum ad 
hominem explained. Value of their testimony notwithstanding. Instances 
of inconsistency from Clemens and from Tertullian. Relative importance of 
different topics not confounded by the Fathers. Daillé’s instances to the con- 
trary examined. The early Fathers fair exponents of the sentiments of the 
early Church; especially where they were identified with their respective 
Churches ; and where they concur with each other. Allowance to be made for 
the peculiar character of their times. 


Ailes next objection, which Daillé takes to the Fathers, is 
on the ground of their disingenuousness. What they believe 
they often suppress, and what they don’t believe they often 
say. This objection has been in part disposed of in a former 
Lecture, when we considered the reasonable causes there might 
be, and were, for their exercising some discretion in communi- 
cating the mysteries of the Gospel to ill-informed or ill-disposed 
heathens, a discretion which in part exposed them to this ani- 
madversion. But the present indictment goes beyond this, 
and impugns their honesty, attributing to them an intention 
of misleading, by interpreting Scripture occasionally kat’ 
olKovopiayv, or economice, as it is called: a germ, it may be 
considered, of the pious frauds of later times. Daillé gives 
no sufficient instance of such dishonesty in any Ante-Nicene 
Father ; for the single instance he cites from the Paedagogue 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, as suggested to him by Cardinal 
Perron, namely, the expression, “The Flesh and Blood of Christ 
is faith and the promise,”” as though Clemens suppressed the 
full force of the words in order to cast a mist before the eyes 
of the Catechumens, who were not yet prepared for the truth, 
is surely a very unsatisfactory one. It occurs, I conceive, for 
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Daillé gives no reference, in the sixth chapter of the first book 
of the Pedagogue." Clemens is there employed in adapting 
St. Paul’s phrase, “I have fed you with milk, and not with 
meat,” to the argument of this chapter, which is to show that 
when the Scripture speaks of Christians as children or babes, 
it does not mean, as the Gnostics would have it, that Church- 
men were mere novices in knowledge. But the subject of 
meat and drink prompting him, he proceeds to remark “ else- 
where also the Lord in the Gospel of John hath expressed 
himself by symbols after another kind, saying, ‘Eat my Flesh 
and drink my Blood,’ where he makes the cup an evident 
symbol of faith and the promise.” But surely it is a refine- 
ment on Clemens to suppose that he talked in this manner, 
because his hearers were not prepared for the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, which is what Cardinal Perron would in- . 
sinuate ; and which doctrine, though he secretly held it, he 
would not venture openly to announce. Plain persons would 
suppose that he meant what he said, and that, having found 
St. Paul speaking of milk and meat as figures, and wishing 
further to illustrate the use of such figurative language in 
Scripture, he adduced the Lord’s words in St. John, when He 
spoke of his Flesh and Blood as another example of figures. 
For it would be singular indeed, on the supposition of the 
truth of Perron’s hypothesis, that Clemens should over and 
over again express himself on the subject of the Eucharist in 
terms so clearly opposed to the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
as these, and sometimes much more clearly,” and never in- 
deed once speak of it in terms asserting or even implying his 
belief or even knowledge of that doctrine, and yet himself 
have no doubt about it all the while! Surely it is a strange 
way of dealing with the Fathers, or with any other authors, 
to contend without any proof whatever, that they believed in 
this, that, or the other doctrine, only that thy were withheld ; 
by circumstances from saying so, and then abuse them tor 
disingenuousness. At this rate what doctrine might you not 
ascribe to them, and what duplicity might you not lay to 
their charge? And it is a singular instance of the manner 
in which extremes meet, that Daillé, a foreign Protestant, 
should thus adopt the argument of Perron, a Romanist, and 
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that Calvinists and Romanists should thus be content to hunt 
in couples, provided they can but run down the Fathers. 

Still there do occur to me some passages in Clemens, which 
are capable of misconstruction. Thus Clemens in one place 
is engaged in showing that the Greeks derived their know- 
ledge from Moses. “Strategy,” says he, “or the art of the 


‘general, is comprised in three ideas, the safe, the hazardous, 


and that which is a combination of both ; and each of these 
elements again is composed of three properties, words, deeds, 
and the one and the other together. And all these will take 
effect, if sometimes persuasion, sometimes force, sometimes 
damage, be resorted to, when reprisals are made ; and in the 
concerns in which we are engaged, if sometimes we act justly, 


‘sometimes with deceit, sometimes speak the truth, sometimes 


adopt certain of all these alternatives at one and the same 
time: now all these matters, and the best manner of turning 
each of them to account, the Greeks derived from Moses and 
profited by.”' And then Clemens proceeds to give instances 
of Moses’ strategies in conducting the Israelites out of Egypt. 
Still there is here not so much an approval of artifice, even 
in the service of a good cause, as a matter of fact stated, viz. 
that the Greeks derived. their tactics, whatever they might 
have become in their hands, from Moses—an instance in proof 
of the general proposition he had announced, that they de- 
rived most of their knowledge from him. Again, he says of 
his Gnostic, “ Whatever, therefore, he has in his mind, the 
same he has on his tongue ; both speaking and acting with 
respect to those who are worthy to be his hearers, in a spirit 
of concurrence and honest interest. For he at once thinks 
truth and utters it, unless at any time he prevaricates or re- 
peats a prevarication,” as the sophists have it, for the sake of 
working a cure ; as the physician acts by his patients for the 
sake of recovering them.”’* But then the case by which Cle- 
mens goes on to illustrate this principle, viz. St. Paul’s circum- 
cision of Timothy in spite of his having said circumcision 
availeth nothing, and thus to the Jews becoming a Jew, shows 
the innocent kind of deception, if I may so speak, which 
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Clemens was contemplating, when he used the expression I 
have quoted. And this view of the subject is confirmed by 
another passage in the same book of the Stromata. “The 
Gnostic also is cautious in using the principle of accommodation, 
that he may not be misinterpreted, and that accommodation 
may not become a habit ;”! as though he felt that, even in its 
most innocent form, it was a principle that required watching. 

In a fragment of the Stromata of Origen (preserved, how- 
ever, in the Latin translation of Jerome his adversary”) occurs 
a discussion extremely similar to this of Clemens; the same 
startling proposition ; the same qualification of it; and the 
same caveat: and of this too, out of candour and a desire to 
represent the Fathers as they are, I make Daillé a present. 
It is one, which, probably, both he and Barbeyrac would have 
advanced, had it suggested itself to them. Having quoted a 
paragraph from the third book of the Republic of Plato, in 
which Plato speaks of a lie as unworthy of God, but some- 
times profitable to men—still only to be used by them as a 
medicine is used by physicians, which none but physicians 
must meddle with—Origen proceeds to remark, that though 
God may, for the benefit of the hearer, express the truth 
ambiguously and by parables, thus casting a veil over what 
might be injurious in it if announced nakedly to the unin- 
formed, “still the man on whom the necessity of telling a lie 
presses, must be very careful so to use his lie as if it were a 
medicine ; to make it keep within the bounds which Judith 
observed when, using it against Holofernes, she prevailed over 
him by a prudent craft in her words. He must imitate Esther, 
who, by suppressing all mention of the race she belonged to, 
changed the sentence of Artaxerxes: and still more, the Pa- 
triarch Jacob, who, we read, obtained his father’s blessing by 
an artful lie—whence it is clear, that, unless we so lie, as that 
some great good is our object in so doing, we shall be con- 
demned as the enemies of Him who said, ‘I am the truth,’ ”’ 
—the whole, it will be perceived, resolving itself into a case 
of casuistry, such as that entertained by Bishop Taylor in the 
“Ductor Dubitantium,” Book III., ¢. ii, Rule V. “ Whether 
it can in any case be lawful to tell a lie”—a question in which 
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he finds much room for discrimination—quoting, in the course 
of. it, the instances of the Israelitish midwives, and of Rahab. 

There is another objection akin to this last, which Daillé 
urges against the Fathers! That in their polemics, in their 
disputations against heathens, Jews, and heretics, they stuck 
at nothing, in order to secure to themselves the victory : 
urging arguments which were in their favour, though they felt 
them to be faulty, and suppressing others, which were against 
them, which they knew to be sound. Hence a further dif- 
ficulty in getting at the real sentiments of the Fathers. There 
is some truth in this remark ; but the fact itself furnishes me 
with a different conclusion from that which Daillé draws from 
it. For he once more chimes in with the Romanist, and con- 
fesses, that, perplexed by such disputants, he sees nothing for 
it but to throw oneself on the Church as the interpreter of the 
Fathers who are so ambiguous, 7. e. on the Church of Rome? ; 
thus implying that the Fathers must be abandoned as an 
authority, at least by Protestants. On the other hand, the 
conclusion I come to is this; that seeing the Fathers are such 
writers as they are here represented to be, it is highly neces- 
sary not only to read them, but to read them carefully, in 
order to detect the complexion of their argument, and the 
grounds on which it proceeds, and to make the necessary 
allowance for circumstances: that the true redress of the 
inconvenience is, not to throw the Fathers away in despair, 
or apply to Rome for a key to them, but really to investigate 
them, and not pursue Dr. Priestley’s plan of looking through 
books,’ with which Bishop Horsley taxes him so severely ; 
a plan which is sure to mislead, and the adoption of which is, 
in fact, the source of so much of the perplexity which people 
find in them. Certainly, there is no’ argument more common 
with the Fathers, as I have often taken occasion to observe in 
my Lectures on them, than the argumentum ad hominem—or, 
in other words, the argument for victory, as Daillé says—but 
it is one that creates no difficulty to those who approach it in 
the course of the regular study of these authors: the context 
and general drift of the reasoning point it out to be what it 
is: but select out of the whole some detached passage, and it 
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is not improbable, that a meaning may be assigned to it alto- 
gether at variance with the real sentiments of the authors. 
I believe that the Fathers have been often laid under con- 
tribution by Socinians in this manner, and extracts made 
from them, which, had those extracts been only fragments 
that had survived their other works, would have infallibly 
conveyed the impression that they were Socinians, though 
nothing was more untrue. For example, “The Son of God, 
called Jesus, may well enough be called the Son of God on 
account of his wisdom, even if he be but a mere man, for all 
writers call God the Father of gods and men,”! writes Justin. 
Suppose this had been the only paragraph in Justin that had 
come down to us; and it had not, accordingly, been known 
that, when uttering it, Justin was pleading the Christian 
cause before heathen Emperors, and was fighting them with 
their own weapons; would not the Socinian have had very 
specious reasons for claiming him as a witness on his side? 
But take all the circumstances into account, and there is no 
fear of the peculiar nature of the argument misleading. Or 
take another case, much resembling this, in the Apology of 
Tertullian. “Suppose him (Jesus Christ) to be a man, if you 
will: it is God’s pleasure to be worshipped through him and 
in him—so that we reply upon the Jews, that they also 
learned to worship God through Moses, a man—whilst upon 
the Greeks we retort, Orpheus bound mankind by religious 
obligations in Pieria, Muszeus at Athens, Melampus at Argos, 
Trophonius in Boeotia. And if I look to you, ye rulers of the 
nations, what was Pompilius Numa, who loaded the Romans 
with rites the most onerous, but a man?”? Here again, we 
have Tertullian arguing upon his adversaries’ principles, not 
upon his own; for his own undoubted belief in the consub- 
stantial and co-eternal Godhead of the Son we have seen 
proved in a former Lecture by numberless passages in his 
writings, which I shall not therefore repeat. Yet how readily 
might the spirit of Tertullian be misunderstood by one who 
stumbled upon this passage, and knew little of the author 
besides. Cases of this kind might be produced out of the 
Fathers to almost any amount; who in contending with hea- 
thens especially, content themselves very frequently with si- 
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lencing their antagonists by arguments which do indeed serve 
that purpose, but which cannot possibly produce any general 
conviction—as, that if Christ was the messenger of God to 
men, they cannot stumble at this article of the Christians’ 
creed, for that such was the office of Mercury, according to 
their own—that if Christ, according to the Christians, as- 
cended into heaven, they were not in a condition to resent 
that point of faith, for that so, according to themselves, did 
Bellerophon. But in such reasoning there is no danger of 
mistaking the meaning of your author, if you are reading him 
in earnest. The context always protects you, and your general 
knowledge of his principles. Who, for instance, in the ex- 
amples I have cited, would really run any risk of supposing 
that, because a Father of the Church placed the Incarnate 
Word in apposition to the messenger Mercury, he considered 
the evidence in one case the same as that in the other, or 
similar to it? And the like remark holds good in other 
instances of a less glaring character than this. In short, 
in such circumstances his very speech bewrayeth him ; and 
you see when he is arguing for truth, and when for victory— 
indeed it is the perception of the difference that must have 
preceded and suggested the complaint to Daillé. 

Another incident, which Daillé alleges against the Fathers 
as contributing to their obscurity, is their changes of opinion." 
He produces, indeed, no examples of this defect in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers at least, except a confession of Origen’s re- 
corded by Jerome,” that in his old age he repented of many 
things which he had taught and written in his youth, a con- 
fession which need not, one may think, be deemed peculiar to 
Origen or to any Father. There is no doubt, however, that 
instances of such alteration in their sentiments will be found 
even in the Ante-Nicene Fathers by those who shall be curious 
in comparing them with themselves. Few writers, indeed, 
would be proof against such a scrutiny. And often there are 
peculiar circumstances in the case of the Fathers which would 
explain some apparent inconsistencies. Thus we find Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and indeed most of the primitive Fathers at 
variance with themselves on the subject of the corruption of 
human nature, sometimes using expressions that argue such 
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corruption to be extreme, and sometimes expressions that 
argue it to be trifling. In one place, for instance, Clemens 
quotes, in support of his own views, the strong phraseology of 
Barnabas, that “the heart of the natural man is an habitation 
of devils.”’ And again he elsewhere says, that “we are not 
good and virtuous by nature, but by training; as good 
physicians or good pilots are made by the same.”” Whilst in 
other places he speaks of “our evil passions as contrary to 
nature,’® and of “man being by nature a high and lofty 
animal that seeks after what is good.”* The truth probably is, 
that Clemens, as well as others like him, were embarrassed on 
this subject by the plain declarations of Scripture, and the 
testimony of their own hearts on the one hand, and by their 
horror of the heresy of Valentinus, Marcion, and indeed of the 
Gnostics in general, on the other, who maintained that the 
world was created évil by the Demiurgus, and indeed alleged 
this fact of its corruption as their main weapon against the 
orthodox doctrine, that God made it®: not to speak of another 
cause of such inconsistencies to which I have before had _ oc- 
casion to advert, viz. that questions of this kind, however 
fruitful sources of controversy in later ages of the Church, had 
not then attracted the attention of religious disputants, nor 
been stated in precise terms. 

Again, Clemens may be thought to be inconsistent with 
himself on the question of asceticism ; sometimes seeming, as 
he does, to encourage habits of moderation, sometimes habits 
of extreme mortification and self-discipline. Thus he admits 
the use of the bath, though he denounces its excess®: does 
not proscribe the wearing of gold, &c., and the putting on of 
delicate clothing, but only requires a bit and a bridle to be 
employed to curb the irrational appetites’: prescribes plain- 
ness of attire for women in general, but says there may be 
occasion for relaxing this law, and that allowance must be 
made for those women who have formed imprudent marriages, 
and who must adorn their persons to please their husbands.® 
All this is said in the spirit of concession. On the other hand, 
he will have a man discipline himself into knowledge and per- 
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fection, till he shall be able to live without a lapse.’ He will 
have him prepare himself for the conflict, like the wrestler. 

His whole life must be a holy festival.? Sacrifices, and 
prayers, and praises and Scripture-readings before meals— 
psalms and hymns at meals, and before bed—prayers again 
at night—a continued effort to identify himself with oS 
company of heaven by contemplation, which never relaxes * 

a keen pursuit after the honourable and useful, but an ten 
donment of pleasure to those who would lead a base and 
trivial life.’ But the former sentiments prevail in the Peeda- 
gogue, the latter in the Stromata; and the difference in their 
character, whatever it may be, is to be accounted for by the 
different persons with whom those treatises have to deal, the 
novice and the veteran Christian, rather than by any muta- 
bility of opinion in Clemens himself. 

In Tertullian certainly the inconsistencies are more nume- 
rous and more unequivocal. Now he represents the Christians 
as willing to suffer, but having no delight in the danger be- 
fore them®: then he represents them as volunteering persecu- 
tion, and as having greater satisfaction in being condemned 
than in being acquitted.’ Now he speaks of the man of sin as 
hindered in his coming by the existence of the Roman com- 
monwealth, and as about to be let loose on its cessation * 
then he speaks of the Roman empire as destined to endure, as 
long as the world itself shall endure.? Now he tells of the 
image of God as destroyed (elisam) at the Fall" ; the spirit of 
man as transfigured by it"; the entire eubernce of man as 
changed from purity to onverdenes : then he tells of the 
wmnocent age of children—not an accidental expression—but 
as excusing delay in Baptism.’ Now he talks of marriage as 
a contumelia communis *: then he speaks of that estate as 
one which is pronounced blessed by God in the words, Increase 
and multiply,” as an estate against which Paul threw out a 
caution only because the time was short.'® Now he explains 
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St. Paul’s expression of being baptized for the dead, of having 
a living person submitted to a vicarious Baptism for a dead 
one': then he explains it as being baptized for the body 
(which is dead) in order that the resurrection of that body 
may be implied by it. Now he understands Antichrist to 
be the man who had denied that Christ had come in the 
flesh *: then he understands him of the persecuting govern- 
ment of imperial Rome.* Now he lays down his rule against 
heretics, who were all of recent date, that “what was true 
was first, what was spurious afterwards :”’° then he elsewhere 
explains St. Paul’s phrase of the Church being without spot 
or wrinkle, sine rug& vetwstatis, ut virgo. Now he quotes the 
Shepherd of Hermas as an authority’: then he designates it 
as “apocryphal and false.” * Now he contemplates one par- 
don for sin after Baptism ®: then he does not allow that there 
is even one.” Now he contends for Bishop, Priest, and Dea- 
con, and makes it the very scandal of the heretic that he con- 
founds them with one another, and with laymen": then he 
is for a spiritual Church regardless of Bishops.’? Something 
of this incongruity may doubtless be ascribed to the physical 
constitution of Tertullian, which was hot and hasty in the 
extreme, perfervidum ingenium—he frequently laments it as a 
disaster. “I confess to the Lord God,” says he, “that I have 
rashly, not to say audaciously, ventured to compose a work on 
Patience, a virtue which I am myself very ill qualified to re- 
commend ;”” and he afterwards describes himself as “ most 
miserable” by reason of this defect of temper; and his writ- 
ings abound in similar strong expressions of self-condemnation, 
as if it was perpetually betraying him into error, a tempera- 
ment seldom connected with very fixed sentiments. But his 
self-contradiction is chiefly to be attributed to his Montanism ; 
those tracts which were written after his adoption of this 
heresy, as compared with those written before it, furnishing 
the principal instances of tergiversation. For though a few 
of his treatises, and only a few, supply no internal evidence on 
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this subject either way, yet a large number furnish probable 
evidence of what his condition was when he penned them, and 
a still larger number certain evidence.' So that with this key 
to them, his inconsistencies need not present to us much diffi- 
culty on the score of the obsewrity at least, which arises from 
them—and that is Daillé’s position—whatever else may be 
said of them. On the contrary, in the case of Tertullian, as 
in the case of regular heretics, the doctrines and rites of the 
orthodox Church are indirectly brought out more vividly by 
the mere accident of being placed in apposition with those of 
the seceders from it. 

I do not think it necessary to examine other of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers on this point, having produced Tertullian by 
far the strongest case of them all; and had I been content 
with simply replying to the proposition as Daillé advances it, 
I needed not have given him an advantage by volunteering the 
catalogue I have of the contradictions of Tertullian; but I 
wish to lay before you a candid exposition of the real aspect 
of the Fathers, be it what it may; and feel that I shall by 
that means convince you the rather, that Daillé, even when 
he had some reason for an objection, greatly exaggerates its 
force ; in short, plays the special pleader. 

And this character his next objection continues to attach to 
him ; an objection I shall not think it needful to dwell long 
upon, namely, the difficulty there is in determining what 
degree of relative importance the Fathers assign to the various 
propositions they announce, and yet the necessity of knowing 
this before any practical use can be made of their authority.” 
Who does not see the difference, ¢. g. says Daillé, in import- 
ance between the declarations, that “Christ is God,” and that 
“Christ suffered death when he was thirty-four or thirty-five 
years old,” though both declarations may be true? “It is 
evident,” Daillé proceeds, “that the Fathers themselves re- 
cognised such difference, for Irenzeus writes to Victor, Bishop 
of Rome, when he was excommunicating whole Churches for 
observing Easter, as he considered, at an uncanonical time, 
that Anicetus, his predecessor, had tolerated the like observ- 
ance of it in Polycarp, and was unwilling to disturb the peace 
of the Church by insisting on the necessity of such a ritual.” § 
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So Tertullian, in his “De Preescriptione Heereticorum,’’! after 
having laid down his regula fidei or creed, containing the 
cardinal articles of faith, proceeds, “This rule, established, as 
we will prove, by Christ, has no doubtful or debatable points 
in it, as we hold, save such as heresies introduce, and such as 
make heretics. And let but this form stand fast in its pro- 
portion, and then you may explore and handle what you will ; 
you may let loose the whole licence of your curiosity, if there 
seems to you to be anything left in ambiguity, or anything 
imperfectly shadowed out.” And in a remarkable passage in 
the Epistle of Firmilianus to Cyprian, we read, “ But that the 
brethren at Rome do not keep primitive tradition themselves 
in all respects, and that they pretend to the authority of the 
Apostles without any ground for it, one may know from this ; 
that with respect to the time of celebrating Easter, and many 
other mysteries of religion, they seem to observe different 
customs from others; from the Church of Jerusalem, for in- 
‘stance; and so in many other provinces, many other things 
differ according to different places and names ; and yet there 
is no departure on this account from the peace and unity of 
the Catholic Church.”? From all these passages it is no doubt 
evident that the Fathers did recognise a great difference in the 
relative importance of questions they handled from time to 
time, a point, indeed, which scarcely required proof, if the 
Fathers were reasonable men, however they might not be pre- 
pared to draw up a scale of the exact estimate they took of 
each. But who could think of making this a ground of 
charge against them, or plead it in proof of the little value 
which attaches to their writings, by reason of the difficulty of 
ascertaining the emphasis with which they spoke on any 
given subject? The Scriptures themselves are open to the 
same objection. Nay, even Churches, with all their defi- 
nite Articles, Creeds, and Liturgies, and with the pains they 
take to circumscribe their sense of Scripture, are still open 
to it. There must be still a very considerable margin in 
which individual opinion is left to range. Dr. Waterland, 
in our own Church, finds room enough for a “Discourse on 
Fundamentals ;” and there probably are many of its members 
who might not agree with him after all in his selection, some 
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thinking his catalogue too copious, and some too sparing. 
The discretion, therefore, which we have to exercise in other 
cases, we must exercise on the Fathers, and not expect 
them to be categorical on subjects which do not admit of 
it. But before I dismiss this head, I must notice the two 
examples which Daillé adduces from the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
of the manner in which they confound the relative importance 
of things, when they sometimes do happen to declare them- 
selves. One of them is on the case of Infant Communion. 
Having quoted Augustine as saying that “Innocent had laid 
it down with respect to children, that unless they should eat 
the Flesh of the Son of man, they could have no life in them,” 
Daillé proceeds, “and long before his time Cyprian spake on 
the same subject to the same purport; and that opinion, as 
Maldonatus testifies, prevailed in the Church about 600 years. 
I omit, are Maldonatus’ words, the sentiment of Augustine 
and of Innocent the First; a sentiment which prevailed 
in the Church about 600 years, that the Eucharist is neces- 
sary even for infants” !; the word necessariam being printed 
in the Latin translation of Daillé, which was made from the 
French, revised, augmented and corrected by the author him- 
self? in capital letters. But Cyprian says nothing of the 
kind, whatever Maldonatus, as quoted by Daillé, may say for 
him. Cyprian, who is the first Christian writer that alludes 
to Infant Communion at all, does so twice; but both times 
are mere allusions ; the fact itself, and no more, transpiring in 
either case incidentally, and when Cyprian was engaged in 
other matters with respect to these children.*? He says nothing 
of its necessity. It was not the question before him. Nor 
can his testimony be used for anything else but the bare 
existence of such a practice in his time. Now surely this pro- 
ceeding of Daillé’s, this shuffling of names and quotations, so 
as to seem to get the conclusion he desires, and to make those 
who do not refer to his authorities, believe that he does so 
fairly, is at least as disingenuous an act as any he can lay 
to the account of the Fathers. The other instance he pro- 
duces from an Ante-Nicene Father of confounding the relative 
importance of things, is on the subject of fasting. Who, says 
he, would not suppose that the whole cause of Christianity 
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was at stake, when Ignatius utters the following tragical 
words, “ Whosoever fasts on the Lord’s day or the Saturday 
(one Saturday only excepted, that before Easter), the same is 
a murderer of Christ.” Now whatever tendency terms so 
extravagant may have to confound all distinctions of the 
lighter and weightier matters of the law, and so to render the 
Fathers of ambiguous value from their want of discrimination, 
Ignatius is at any rate innocent of the charge. For this 
Epistle to the Philippians is none of his, it is neither men- 
_ tioned by Eusebius, who enters into a minute account of the 
Epistles of Ignatius, nor by Jerome, but is a spurious Epistle, 
written long after the time of Ignatius, and never included in 
the collection of his Epistles.? Whether Daillé was aware 
of this when he published his treatise “De Usu Patrum,” is 
more than I can tell; he must have been aware of it event- 
ually, when his attention was expressly turned, as it one day 
was, to the subject of the Epistles of Ignatius. 

But supposing this difficulty disposed of; there is still 
according to Daillé another. How do we know that the 
sentiment of a Father was the sentiment of his Church, and 
not his own merely’? It is obvious that this objection is 
much more easy to make than to refute> It might, perhaps, 
be enough to reply that it rests with Daillé to show that the 
Father does not express the opinions of his Church, not with 
us to show that he does. Is it likely, however, that when so 
few Christian writings have been preserved by the Church at 
all, those should have happened. to be preserved, which were 
not on the whole in accordance with her? The Church was 
their keeper ; she saw, therefore, some merit in them which 
induced her to take on herself that office; she must have 
considered that in general they did her service. And this 
argument will be thought to have the more weight, if we 
recollect that the writings of the heretics properly so called, 
have been all suffered to perish: nothing of them remains 
except such fragments as are preserved in the works of their 
orthodox antagonists. For the treatise of Novatianus on the 
Trinity, if his, is hardly in doctrine that of a heretic in the 
ordinary sense of the word, supporting as it does the doctrine 
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of the Church. Moreover, Eusebius, when composing his 
Ecclesiastical History, adopts the Fathers as his authority: 
and what is more, though taking advantage certainly of many 
other Fathers, whose works were then in existence, he does 
make very large use of most of those very Fathers, whose 
volumes have descended to our times: thus showing, that 
even when the Church was much fuller of such documents, 


still these which we actually possess were accounted amongst 


the most valuable, and were selected by the father of early 
Church History for his vouchers and witnesses. He speaks of 
the Epistle of Clemens as having great merit, and as read in 
most Churches." He makes liberal use of the Epistles of 
Ignatius, and quotes Polycarp’s commendation of them (him- 
self a Bishop) “as being profitable to the readers of them ; 
as containing faith and patience, and all edification pertaining 
to our Lord.”? He draws much of the history of the Church 
in Justin’s time, from Justin; and describes him as the most 
noted of those who flourished in his day; and as preaching 
the truth of God in his writings.? He rests a very great part 
of his account of early heresies on the authority of Irenceus, 
and quotes him as though he considered him to be the chief 
writer on that subjeet. He refers over and over again with 
the samme confidence to Clemens Alexandrinus for the facts 
which his works supply, and describes those works in detail 
in terms of praise and approbation.* He enters into all the 
particulars of the life and writings of Origen, as one of the 
most famous worthies of the Church. And what is more, he 
speaks even of the two Latin Fathers, Cyprian and Tertullian 
—of the former, indeed, but as a conspicuous Bishop®; but of 
the latter, as the author of the Apology, of which he 
translates a passage or two into Greek,° a circumstance 
which renders his testimony to the value of this Latin writer 
the more weighty, inasmuch as it seems to have been an 
effort to him to translate from the Latin at all—for he offers 
a sort of excuse for his manner of doing it on another occasion 
in the case of the Epistle of Hadrian’—as though a notice of the 
Apology was forced upon him by the celebrity of its author. 

I have run through these brief particulars in order to show, 
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that in the judgment of Eusebius at least, a leading historian 
of the Church, and one who had to lay under contribution for 
his annals all the best authorities which existed in his own 
day, the works of the Fathers we now possess are considered 
worthy of being taken as exponents of the Church of their 
respective periods. 

Nor is this all. The very position and character of many 
of these Fathers identify them with their respective Churches. 
Clemens Romanus was Bishop of his Church, and writes his 
Epistle in that Church’s name. Ignatius was of the same 
rank, Theophilus of the same. Irenzeus of the same. Cyprian 
of the same. Others among them were not indeed Bishops, 
but distinguished Presbyters of their respective Churches. 
And though, no doubt, there may be heterodox persons in 
high places, yet the presumption has been usually the other 
way; and in the Primitive Church most exceedingly the other 
way. 

Then, if it be further objected, as it is by Daillé, that even 
allowing each Father to be in some sort a representative of 
the particular Church to which he belonged, yet the recogni- 
tion of a doctrine or an ordinance by the Universal Church is 
the only guarantee for its soundness; it may be observed, 
that these early Fathers whose claims we have been so long 
canvassing, are drawn from almost all parts of the Christian 
world—one from Rome; another from Antioch; a third from 
the Holy Land; a fourth from Carthage; a fifth from Gaul ; 
so that matters, in which they happen to concur, must have 
been of very general acceptance in the Church. Now in all, 
or almost all the substantial questions of Creed and of Ecclesias- 
tical government, they will be found to concur, including many 
points, which would touch Daillé, and come within his cate- 
gory of controversies ; though in some subordinate particulars 
there may be occasional difference ; or, what is more common, 
one of them may assert a point on which another may be en- 
tirely silent; or by implication, may be taken to be even 
against it. Indeed, there were many differences or contra- 
dictions among whole Churches themselves ; a whole section of 
Churches, e. g. maintaining one side of the Paschal contro- 
versy, and a whole section again, the other side: a large divi- 
sion of them rejecting the Baptism of heretics, and a large 
division of them again accepting it: incidents these in the 
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early history of the Church, of which Daillé does not fail to 
take advantage,’ turning them to the general disparagement of 
the testimony of the Fathers, who first as individuals, and 
next as members of particular Churches, might be involved in 
differences with the more cecumenical voice of Christendom, 
and so should be thought less worth listening to. But this 
should be borne in mind ; that you should regard the Fathers 
as the raw material out of which General Councils of the 
Church might be made; not as equivalent to General Councils. 
These Fathers, for whom I am pleading, lived before any Gene- 
ral Councils, properly so called, had met; and consequently 
in an age, when a great many questions were unsettled in the 
Church: questions, which after the era of General Councils 
were finally disposed of ; uniformity and unanimity established 
by that means. Who can doubt that the several members of 
such General Councils, when they first met together to confer, 
however agreeing in the main, brought along with them several 
different sentiments on several different points ; and that it 
was not till after long conference and mutual illumination, that 
they could be reduced to agree upon the sense and wording of 
the Canons or Constitutions they were met to frame? The 
Fathers may be considered in the condition of such members 
when first they came together—only never having been brought 
together themselves, they have never of themselves adjusted their 
respective sentiments ; and you are left to do it for them. You 
must compare them together, and by drawing deductions from 
them, fashion for yourselves the most primitive of all Canons, 
The conference is not at Nice, or Constantinople, or Ephesus, 
but in your own study. The delegates are not reverend 
speakers from divers Churches, but stately folios from your 
shelves: and accordingly, after having compared them pati- 
ently and without prejudice, and having heard all that each of 
them has to say, you will combine their testimony into one. 
And even as in other Councils, so in this, must allowance be 
made for the peculiar character of the times in which it as- 
sembles, a consideration which would go far to answer the ob- 
jection, or scoff, or sarcasm of Daillé, that the Millenariang 
themselves could boast, not of one Father, but of many Fathers 
on their side—though it would have been only fair in him to 
say that Justin confesses many did not hold this doctrine, 
' Daillé, p. 187, et seq. 
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though he and those, whom he considered orthodox, did!: 
and that Eusebius tells us, it was propagated by Papias, who 
took in a literal sense what the Apostles had said in a mystical 
one.” What, however, if this doctrine has been exploded of 
late years—dquiet times have a tendency to hush all trans- 
cendental and mysterious questions, as times of trouble have a 
tendency to excite them: this very one revived amidst the 
throes that attended the Reformation, and was denounced in 
the Articles of King Edward. Still amidst the horrors of the 
persecutions of Nero and Severus, what wonder that men, who 
could find no resting-place on the earth they dwelt in, should 
have cherished visions of a better Jerusalem and a resurrection 
of the saints? For we have seen that by the time of Eusebius, 
a. €. when the Church was beginning to enjoy peace, the Mil- 
lenarian doctrine was on the wane. And I will add that the 
same consideration will account for some other conclusions in 
the Fathers, which have been urged against their credit with- 
out due allowance; particularly the discouraging terms in 
which they sometimes speak of marriage—it was the “ present 
distress” that in all probability sunk deep in their spirit and 
tinctured their thoughts—and no man can read the history, 
either of Rowland Taylor’s martyrdom, or of Rogers’, in our 
own country, without feeling how poignantly the surrender of 
wife and children, in their cases, must have added to the 
bitterness of death. But on this subject, I shall have occasion 
to speak again, and more at length. 
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LECTURE IX. 


Second proposition of Daillé. His charges against the Fathers of inaccuracy, 
ignorance of Hebrew, use of allegory, examined. Important principle in- 
volved in the latter. Why it was so largely resorted to. Excessive use of it 
by Clemens and Origen. Doctrinal errors of the Fathers insufficient to over- 
throw their testimony. Daillé’s instances of their discrepancies chiefly Post- 
Nicene. Discrepancies of the Ante-Nicene confined to minor points. Their 
concurrence in important ones the more striking. Concluding objection of 
Daillé. The appeal to the Fathers not excluded by the sixth Article. Dis- 
cretion of our Church in her use of them. Scripture and antiquity the autho- 
rities appealed to by our Reformers. 


E. have now reviewed the arguments of Daillé contained 

in his first book, in which he had endeavoured to esta- 

blish his first proposition, that the testimony of the Fathers is 

obscure, uncertain, and therefore unfit to decide modern con- 
troversies. 

His second book is occupied with proving his second pro- 
position, viz. that even supposing the testimony of the Fathers 
was clearer, it is not of authority to decide such controversies. 
This book, however, will not detain us so long as the other, 
having been very much anticipated in the former one. With- 
out staying, therefore, to debate such preliminary questions as 
that the Fathers are, like other men, liable to error’; that they 
have often a bias of their own towards this conclusion or that, 
which may mislead them in stating what they pretend to be 
the judgment of the Church’; that their authority must rest 
on the same ground as that of other teachers*®; that we must 
not put them on the same footing as canonical Scripture * ;— 
dismissing, I say, such preliminary matters as these, and con- 
sidering that they carry along with them their own answers, 
and only present another instance of those tactics in Dailld, 
which I have before had occasion to notice, viz. -a disposition 
to create a prejudice before he proceeds to an argument, or else 
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satisfied that they have been already handled by us in former 
Lectures, we will go on to examine some of the errors which 
he imputes to them, and by which he reckons their authority 
to be subverted. It is impossible, he thinks, that parties who 
wrote with such incaution, carelessness, and negligence, could 
have regarded themselves as oracles whom we were to listen 
to.' And he then produces examples of some errors of haste. 
Here, however, as elsewhere, Daillé illustrates, for the most 
part, though not altogether, from the works of the Post-Nicene 
Fathers. Amongst the Ante-Nicene, there is reason to believe, 
as he states, that Origen dictated some of his Homilies off-hand ; 
and of course the value of compositions, which were so little 
studied, must be taken accordingly. Extempore effusions, no 
doubt, would be poor authority for the doctrines of a Church 
either in Origen’s days or our own. But how small a part of 
the Ante-Nicene Theology, at least, consists in Homilies. Not 
that the accuracy of the writers of that period, even in other 
departments, can in all respects be vindicated. Certainly there 
are gross mistakes to be found in them.  Daillé produces 
several from Justin. He makes David, ¢. g. live 1500 years 
before Christ”; and when treating of the Septuagint version, says 
that Ptolemy, King of Egypt, sent messengers to Herod, King 
of Judea, to beg of him copies of the writings of the Prophets; 
whereas he did send to Eleazar the High Priest, some 200 
years before Herod’s time.? He mentions a statue erected 
under Claudius Czesar at Rome, to Simon Magus, with the 
inscription “Simoni Deo sancto,”* on which Daillé observes, 
that it is now agreed amongst learned men, that it was in 
truth a statue dedicated Semoni Sanco Deo, one of the minor 
Deities of Rome, and that Justin misread the legend—a fact, 
however, not quite so certain. For Justin himself was, like 
Simon, a native of Samaria, and would, therefore, be likely to 
make himself master of the particulars of Simon’s history 
beyond another man. Moreover he addresses himself, when 
speaking of this statue, to the Emperor of Rome himself, who 
might be supposed, or at least must have had those about him 
who might be supposed, to be able to test the accuracy of the 
statement. The fragment of marble, too, dug up in the island 
of the Tiber, in the year 1574, inscribed Semoni Sanco Deo 
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Fidio, and the discovery of which, and nothing whatever else, 
gave occasion to calling Justin’s account in question, has been 
thought by some to be too small to have ever had a statue 
upon it. And finally, Justin’s story has been repeated by 
most of the early Fathers that followed him, nearly in the 
game terms'; so that it is at any rate far from clear that 
Justin, in this case, at least, was in error. Daillé further 
takes notice of his quoting Zephaniah for Zechariah,” and 
Jeremiah for Daniel.2 He might have added that he cites 
Isaiah for Jeremiah,* and Zechariah for Malachi?; that he 
talks of the Prophets who foretold the coming of Christ some 
5000, some 3000, some 2000, some 1000, some 800 years 
beforehand®; that he reads the same passage of Scripture in 
several ways, in several places’; and even yet he would not 
have exhausted his inaccuracies. Indeed, one of his editors,® 
losing patience with his author, exclaims in one of his notes, 
“Tncredibilis est Justini in recitandis Scripturis inconstantia ;” 
and in his Dedication talks of “Incredibilis queedam in scri- 
bendo festinatio” in Justin ; and yet, in spite of all this, this 
very editor does not scruple to speak of him in the same Dedi- 
cation as eetate antiquissimum, auctoritate gravissimum. And 
such, I am confident, would be the impression left on the mind 
of any man, who read him carefully through in a fair and can- 
did spirit, and ‘considered how accidental the greater part of 
these lapses are, and how very small a proportion, after all, 
they bear to the extent of his works. For this is what gives 
effect to Daillé’s criticism in the whole of his second book, that 
ranging over the writings of the Fathers, he selects nothing 
whatever from them but their mistakes and defects; and 
having done this with an air of seeming triumph, he exclaims, 
these are the authors you are disposed to regard with reverence. 
What if a Romanist (to avail myself of an illustration of his 
own) were to collect together all the difficulties contained in 
the Bible, and then ask in his turn, Is this the book which 
you Protestants tell us he who runs may read? The inaccu- 
racies of Justin are almost all of a kind that do not materially 
affect his credit as a witness of the Church of his own time, 
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whether as to its ordinances or doctrines. They are in general 
mere slips of memory, perhaps occurring when he was writing 
under difficulties, and without his references at hand. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that a man who lived in such a 
day, and who died a martyr’s death, did not compose with all 
the advantages, which appertain to a quiet scholar in peaceful 
times with his books about him. Indeed, the Apologies bear 
internal evidence of having been written under persecution ; 
and the Dialogue (if we are not to suppose the scene altogether 
imaginary) of the author having been on the eve of a voyage 
when he maintained it. 

There is another class of errors on which Daillé animadverts, 
as shaking the authority of the Fathers—those which beset 
them through their ignorance of Hebrew—ignorance which he 
finds betrayed more particularly in their attempts at etymo- 
logy.' Some instances he gives; many more he might have 
given. Thus Justin derives the word Satanas from Satan 
(catayv) an apostate, and nas (vas) a serpent,” Israel from Isra 
(’Iopa), a man, and El (“HA) power.’ Irenzeus says that in 
the Hebrew tongue Jesus signifies “that Lord who contains 
heaven and earth.”* He has equally strange interpretations 
of Sabaoth and Adonai’; the former of which, he says, means 
“voluntarium,” the latter “nominabile,’ or perhaps it should 
be read “ innominabile,” a substitute for the unutterable name, 
which Irenzeus mistook for a word having the actual sense of 
“innominabile.” Other stumbles of the same kind may be 
remarked in him. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us that Jacob 
was “called Israel because he had seen the Lord God,’’® and that 
Moses was so called, because in the language of the Egyptians 
water is wou,’ and Hosanna means “light and glory and 
praise, with supplication to the Lord,” 8 and that Rebecca is 
equivalent to “patience” (swojovn), where he speaks with Philo, 
from whom he very often borrows his derivations,’ yet he else 
where says that it is equivalent to the “ glory of God.” Theo- 
philus of Antioch, who had an unhappy taste for etymology, 
seems to consider the Hebrew word Sabbath exactly translated 
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by the Greek word é8édopas'; though certainly in his inter- 
pretation of the word Eden,’ and of the word’ Noah he is not 
liable to the same animadversion. There seems some reason to 
think, I will add, that even Origen, the single one of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, whose works have come down to us, supposed to 
have had much knowledge of Hebrew, had but a limited amount 
of it ; for though his Hexapla proves that such as he had he 
turned to the best account, and though the loss of that work 
is, perhaps, the heaviest of any that biblical criticism ever 
sustained, still his writings yield incidental evidence that his 
acquaintance with Hebrew was not profound. Thus his cor- 
respondent Africanus having started an objection to the 
authority of the history of Susanna and the Elders, that it bore 
internal marks of not having been written in Hebrew—for 
that when one of the elders said he had seen Susanna in the 
act of adultery under a holm-tree (so mpivov), Daniel’s answer 
was, that the angel would’ saw him asunder (apicewv) ; and 
when the other said under a mastic-tree (vo oxivov), Daniel’s 
answer again was, that he, too, would be cleft in twain 
(cxvojvas) ; the similarity of the Greek words mpivoy and 
mpicewv, oxivov and cxicO vat, suggesting the turn of the 
sentence, which similarity did not exist in the Hebrew*— 
Origen replies, that “Finding himself at a loss, he had re- 
ferred the question to Jews not afew, asking them what 
mptvos was called in their language, and what mpite, how 
they would translate the plant oxyivos, and how they would 
render oyifew ; and though they profess themselves unable to 
tell him what trees were indicated by these names, and so far 
Origen might seem not more imperfectly informed in Hebrew 
than themselves, seeing that what was a difficulty to him was a 
difficulty to them ; yet, no doubt, these Jews could have readily 
given the meaning of rpéfeuv and oyifev in the Hebrew, which 
Origen, it should appear, could not ; and altogether his mode of 
putting the case argues that he had no confidence in his own 
judgment on this occasion, or in his possessing the means of 
forming one. Elsewhere he considers Sabaoth as in itself one 
of the names of God, and couples it with Adonai as another.5 
And it is remarkable that though the first two books against 
Celsus profess to be an answer to the objections of a Jew against 
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Christianity,’ not a single argument in them turns upon the 
Hebrew or touches on it ; and yet this work was written after 
the greater part of his Commentary on the books of Scripture, 
perhaps after the whole, except that on certain of the Pro- 
phets ; so that we have here proof that the compositions which 
have come down to us were principally framed by Origen when 
his Hebrew scholarship was such as I have intimated.” But 
allowing that the early Fathers, with one or two exceptions, | 
were ignorant of Hebrew, or at least imperfectly acquainted 
with it, that circumstance does not shake their authority as 
witnesses of the practices and doctrines of the Primitive Church. 
It may make them in themselves less able expositors of the 
Old Testament, but that is not the question. The value of 
the Primitive Fathers arises chiefly from this, that living soon 
after our Lord and the Apostles, soon after the times when 
the Holy Ghost was most active in the Church leading the 
disciples into all truth, and being themselves trusted by the 
Church with high offices, they can scarcely fail of reflecting in 
some considerable measure the impression which the Church 
had taken, and must in the main communicate the notions of 
doctrines to be taught and ordinances to be observed, not 
which they themselves had derived from their Hebrew or other 
scholarship, but which had been imparted to them from even 
a higher source. 

Another feature in the writings of the Fathers, which 
Daillé produces as impairing their authority, is their heedless 
use of allegory.? Here, again, Daillé’s instances are drawn as 
usual, from the works of Post-Nicene Fathers: but I have no 
wish to avail myself of that escape from his argument. The 
same taste exhibits itself in the Ante-Nicene authors so uni- 
versally, that if any one thing more than another can be pre- 
dicated of the Primitive Church, it is that in the explanation 
of Scripture, and especially of the Old Testament, it was 
governed by a principle of figurative interpretation: but it is 
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figurative interpretation for one object almost exclusively, viz. 
to show that the Scriptures from first to last, even in their 
most ordinary details, are filled with the subject of a Saviour. 
I shall have a better opportunity of pointing this out by 
examples at a future time, when I come to speak of the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and of the cast given to it by a know- 
ledge of the Fathers. At present I will content myself with 
saying, that this allegorical mode of understanding Scripture 
and the facts recorded in Scripture, however indulged in by 
the Fathers, and especially by the later Fathers to excess, is 
certainly in itself of the very earliest date in the Christian 
Church. For not to speak of the Epistle of Barnabas, written 
within forty years of our Saviour’s death, which is full of it ; 
the “senior quidam,’ to whom Irenzeus refers from time to 
time (not always, perhaps, the same person, but necessarily 
contemporary or all but contemporary with the Apostles, 
indeed called on one occasion “senior apostolorum discipulus ’’”)' 
is clearly actuated by it ; finding, as he does, in the extension 
of the arms of Jesus on the Cross, an emblem of the purpose 
of God to gather unto Himself two people, the Jews and the 
Gentiles.” So that the principle itself was no weakness in the 
Fathers, no hallucination of theirs, but, however used by them 
or even abused, was, as I have said, unquestionably a promi- 
nent feature of the theology of the Primitive Church, to which 
they merely gave expression. The tendency to this peculiar 
character of exposition in the early Church was augmented, as 
it should seem, by the reluctance observed in the Jews, at 
least with the exception of those of Alexandria and of the 
Alexandrian school, to discover in Scripture any meaning 
beyond the literal, (whereby they cut themselves off from 
much of the evidence it contained for a Saviour to come, and 
hardened themselves in unbelief,* nay, often involved the 
Law in positive contradictions, the language of it, when figu- 
ratively intended, not answering to a strictly literal sense,*) 
and was further augmented by a similar effect the same ad- 
herence to the literal sense was seen to produce on the Ebion- 
ites, (for they too disparaged the Saviour,) and by the manner 
in which it was perceived to pave the way for heretics in 
general to claim the authority of Scripture for doctrines the 
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most extravagant, (arguing, for example, as they did,! against - 
the resurrection of the body from the text “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God,”) and this not in a few 
instances, but in so many, that more heresies, it was said, 
might be referred to the process of expounding Scripture. by 
the letter, than even to the lusts and passions of mankind.’ 
Strong, however, as the appetite of the Fathers certainly was 
on all these accounts for figures, I do not think any instance 
can be produced from those before Origen of the literal mean- 
ing of a passage of Scripture being evaporated in the figurative. 
The Epistle of Barnabas, replete as it is with allegory, al- 
ways betrays that its author regarded the incidents of the 
Law, on which he founds his figures, as matters of fact. 
With Justin it is the same. He may have his theory, for in- 
stance, of the battle of the Israelites with Amalek, and of the 
esoteric meaning it conveyed, but he evidently believes that 
the battle was fought, and was attended by the circumstances 
recorded in holy Writ.’ Or he may find a deeper sense than 
the apparent one in the milch kine conveying the cart which 
contained the ark to the house of Joshua*; but he had no 
suspicion of the transaction itself being ideal.’ Theophilus 
reviews all the details of the Creation as recorded by Moses, 
and detects a mystical sense under almost every one of them ; 
but he still regards the whole as a substantial history, and 
rebukes the Greeks for the fabulous nature of their cosmogony.® 
Ireneeus abounds in mystical applications of Scriptural inci- 
dents, but still he cannot justly be charged with resolving the 
fact into the figure. Take the history of Lot and his daughters, 
a history which he construes allegorically (or rather the Pres- 
byter does so, whose words he adopts); and still it will be 
discovered, that he considers it as an actual event in that 
patriarch’s life. And this, be it observed, belongs to a class 
of the most trying cases of all that I could have named; the 
offensive character of the act putting the commentator under 
a temptation to refine it into a parable. Still, I say, the 
transaction is quoted as a real occurrence. It is expressly 
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branded as a sin; and we are invited to give God thanks for 
having provided a pardon for such sins of the patriarchs by 
the Advent of our Lord. Tertullian has his allegories, but 
not to the annihilation of the facts they grow out of. The 
wise men, when they offered Jesus gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh, intimated that the curious arts of magic were all to be 
surrendered, now that the infant Saviour had appeared. And 
the command given them to return from Bethlehem by another 
way, was expressive of the better course in which they were 
to walk for the time to come.’ But the journey of the wise 
men is considered to be a fact, for it is argued on as such in 
the self-same passage. 

It is not till we come to Clemens Alexandrinus, that we 
have any misgivings whatever on the subject before us; or 
that our suspicions are awaked of the real being sunk in the 
allegorical. Alexandria, indeed, was the very focus of the 
figurative exposition of Scripture; under the influence of 
Philo the Alexandrian Jew, to whom Clemens refers, and from 
whom he largely borrows’; and of Aristobulus, a commentator 
on. the books of Moses of a still earlier date, he also of Alexan- 
dria.* That Clemens finds mysteries in the incidents both of 
the Old Testament and of the New, in great abundance, and 
in very trivial matters, and refines on them to excess, is cer- 
tain ; but whether he ever actually loses sight of the letter in 
the spirit, may still be doubted ; though it perhaps may be 
allowed that he does so write as to pave the way for Origen, 
who succeeded him in the same school, and who also was 
a great admirer of Philo, to do so in some instances ; and he 
is the first of the Fathers, of whom it can be said that he 
refines the fact away in the allegory; and even of him it 
can only be said under great restriction. Origen’s general 
notions upon this question seem to be most fairly represented 
in his treatise against Celsus, the soberest of his works-—— 
viz. that we are to consider the narrative of Scripture as 
having an obvious sense, but that we are not to rest in the 
obvious ; nor in interpreting the Law are we to begin and end 
with the letter*—and that in like manner, in contemplating 
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the incidents related of Jesus, we shall not arrive at the 
spectacle of the truth in full, unless we are guided by the 
same rule.' 

Meanwhile it may be conceded to Daillé, that when the 
Fathers wrote in the unelaborate manner they did, they could 
have little idea that they were prescribing for our faith, or 
settling our controversies.” But they are not the worse 
qualified for exerting such influence on us, because they had 
no intention of doing so. We may not be disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the reasonableness of every allegory, which every 
Father discovers or thinks he discovers in Scripture. The 
Fathers themselves do not expect it. Origen expressly says, 
that though we may be sure a fact is typical, we cannot be 
sure that the type we see in it is the right one: we may sup- 
pose e. g. fearlessly, that the Tabernacle in general is figurative, 
but in applying the figure in detail we may be more or less 
mistaken.’ But this general conclusion at least we may draw 
from testimony so concurrent, that the spirit of the Primitive 
Church in its interpretation, was to deal largely in allegories 
by which the text was made continually to point to the 
Saviour: or in other words, that an evangelical construction 
of Scripture was the construction sanctioned by the Primitive 
Church. And though the authority of the Fathers, as indi- 
vidual interpreters, might be damaged by any extravagance in 
an allegory, whilst they were in pursuit of this leading object ; 
their authority as witnesses, that the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture went very much upon that principle, would not suffer by 
it; nay, would be rather promoted. And this, we must al- 
ways remember, is the matter at issue, what authority is due 
to the Fathers as witnesses of the character of the Primitive 
Church. A child may produce more conviction in the minds of 
a jury than the greatest wit, and certainly would do so, if his 
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position happened to give him advantages, which the other 
had not, for bearing testimony to the question in dispute. 
Besides there is another light in which these allegories should 
be regarded, as has been well observed by Dr. Waterland,’ 
viz. that they were probably in most instances not so much 
intended to be interpretations of Scripture, as uses or vm- 
provements of it ; pious meditations upon Scripture ; spiritual 
exercises, calculated, perhaps, beyond any other lessons to at- 
tract attention and win the multitude of hearers. How popu- 
lar are the Contemplations of Bishop Hall, which are of this 
character ! 

Another argument, by which Daillé detracts from the au- 
thority of the Fathers is, that in many particulars of their 
faith they were in acknowledged error.” And then he briefly 
recounts a list of charges of this kind, which he thinks might 
be brought against them. Justin believed in the Millennium ; 
regarded, as it should seem, the essence of the Deity to be 
finite (a view which Daillé imputes to him on very insufficient 
grounds, and by a technical construction of a loose phraseology, 
never intended to be taken literally *); understood by the 
sons of God going in unto the daughters of men, an inter- 
course of fallen angels with women, of which demons were 
the issue ; imagined that the souls even of the just and of the 
prophets in the intermediate state, fell under some power 
of the evil spirits, building his notion (a circumstance which 
Daillé suppresses, though it qualifies his proposition) partly on 
the capacity the witch enjoyed of calling up the soul of Samuel‘; 
thought that the heathens such as Socrates, who lived up to 
their reason, (wera Adyou, the double sense of Aeyos being, no 
doubt, at the bottom of his argument’) were in some sort 
Christians. Trenzeus, besides partaking with Justin in some 
of these errors, contended that our Lord was between forty 
and fifty years of age when he died ; led into this mistake 
partly, perhaps (as Augustine suspects ®), by his ignorance of 
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the -years of the Consulate, in which Christ was born and 
suffered, and partly by his eagerness to repel the argument of 
the Gnostics, who found a type of their thirty ons in the 
age at which they maintained Christ was crucified, seeing that 
he began to be about thirty years of age when he was bap- 
tized, 2. e. in their reckoning twenty-nine, and that his teach- 
ing lasted twelve months only (the number of another group 
of their Atons) being the period which was announced for it 
before by the prophet, when he spake of the “acceptable year 
of the Lord.” Irenzeus, therefore, not content with showing, 
as he does, that Christ’s ministry must have extended beyond 
one year by the fact of his attending at least three Passovers, 
further impugns their claim to the symbol of thirty years 
by lengthening the life of Jesus to more than forty, relying 
upon the reasoning that he had to sanctify every age of man 
by the corresponding one of his own: infants, by his infancy ; 
boys, by his boyhood ; men, by his maturity ; and old men, 
by his incipient decay ; upon the text, “Thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ?”? and upon the 
tradition of the elders from St. John. Irenzeus also maintains 
that disembodied souls retain the form of the bodies they 
occupied, so that they may still be recognised, as the soul 
of Lazarus was by the rich man.” Again, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus teaches that the Gentiles were in some sort justified by 
philosophy® ; meaning, however, no more than that the virtue 
there was in it, and which was itself supplied by God, trained 
them for a better faith, as the Law did the Jews; that those 
who lived before the Advent of the Saviour, could not be 
justly condemned if they had no option with respect to ac- 
cepting or rejecting his message ; and that therefore, after the 
crucifixion, he descended into Hades to publish to them the 
Gospel and its conditions *; and that punishments are purga- 
torial, and therefore not eternal. 

Daillé proceeds through the other Fathers in the same way, 
but I shall not follow him, having now produced a number of 
specimens of the class of errors into which the Fathers are in 
the habit of falling, to give you a just idea of them, and to 
satisfy you that they are not of a kind to invalidate the 
authority of those writers as witnesses to the great character- 
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istics of the Primitive Church, both with regard to its doc- 
trines and ritual. If we had pretended that the Fathers were 
infallible, it would have been another thing, but we made no 
such claims for them. These errors, you will have seen, are 
almost all of them private conjectures on speculative points of 
subordinate importance, which do not affect any of the great 
doctrines of Christianity, for on such all these parties are 
agreed. It may be a chronological blunder to contend that 
our Lord was between forty and fifty when he was crucified, 
but that is all that can be said. It would have been a vital 
matter to have disputed his crucifixion in the flesh at all, the 
circumstance that made it availing, the union of the Godhead 
and Manhood in the Person of the Saviour, and the redemp- 
tion it wrought for the sins of the whole world ; but in these 
latter positions they are of one consent, and by their unanimity 
afford us all reasonable assurance that the Primitive Church 
was agreed on them too. So far from fundamental are the 
questions here agitated, that it may be doubted whether our 
own Church, with all her formularies and Articles, would 
touch the case of one who held any or all of them, so as to 
exclude him from her communion. When the early Fathers 
wrote, which was before successive ages, each profiting by the 
labours of those before it, had sifted theology, before Councils 
of the Church had been assembled, and before nice and exact 
Confessions of faith had been framed—all these measures, be it 
remembered, proceeding upon the principle not of devising 
what was new, but of determining and fixing what was taught, 
though not technically expressed, from the beginning—when 
the early Fathers wrote, I say, before all this investigation 
into the details of Divinity had occurred, there must have been 
many lesser points unsettled, and great room for the fancies 
of individuals dispersed over the world, with not much op- 
portunity of personal conference and with no rail to hold 
by, to wander into peculiar thoughts. And this consideration 
only gives greater value to their testimony when it is unani- 
mous, as on all main things it is, and tends even to raise their 
authority on the subjects for which we use it. 

The next circumstance which Daillé represents as invali- 
dating the authority of the Fathers, is their disagreement one 
with another ; the old story, in short, of Father against Father. 
But what are these discrepancies which are supposed to be so 
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fatal to the credit of the Fathers? None are specified of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, at least one with another, save the tales 
of Victor’s controversy with the Asiatics on the time of keep- 
ing Easter, and Cyprian’s with Stephanus on the subject of 
Baptism of heretics,' unless it be that other respecting the age 
of Jesus at his crucifixion, in which Irenzeus disagrees with 
Tertullian ?; and that still more minute one respecting the soul 
of Samuel, which Justin represents as really called up by the 
witch *; whilst Tertullian regards it as merely a spectral 
illusion.* The other instances adduced by Daillé are those of 
Ante-Nicene Fathers differing from Post-Nicene, as Tertullian 
from Augustine on the nature of the soul’s generation, which 
is nearly the only one of this class; for another of fasting on 
Saturday, in which Ignatius is described as opposed to the 
Apostolical Constitutions, is a spurious case, the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Philippians, on which it is founded, being, as 
we have already observed, apocryphal®: or of Post-Nicene 
Fathers, and many of those of quite a late date, differing from 
one another. With such cases as these I am not careful to 
engage ; the testimony of the Fathers becoming less interesting, 
and our anxiety to defend it less sensitive in proportion as 
they are removed from primitive times, and from the Church 
of which we seek to ascertain the features. But how few and 
how unimportant are the discrepancies between the Ante-Ni- 
cene Fathers, is evident from the perpetual recurrence we find, 
in the detractors from their worth, of these two cases of the 
Paschal and Baptismal controversy. These are always put for- 
ward as their greatest grievances, as the foremost criminations 
under this head of which they can bethink themselves. Yet 
how far from being matters of primary importance are these ! 
And if the peace of the Church was disturbed to the degree in 
which it was disturbed, by two such contests as these, both of 
them springing out of extreme jealousy of imnovation, and a 
determination on either side to adhere to what either party 
considered to be a primitive usage, how certain may we be 
that the same persons would not have submitted to any un- 
sound compromise on matters more serious ; and how safely 
may we conclude, that if on such matters they are unanimous, 
their unanimity is the result of their confidence, that the faith 
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they hold in those particulars was that once delivered to the 
saints ! 

Finally, Daillé contends that even supposing the Fathers to 
be not so obscwre as they are, and to deserve more authority 
than they have, neither Romanists nor Protestants do ac- 
knowledge them as umpires in their disputes, but accept and 
reject them at pleasure, and in a degree which suits their own 
convenience. Thus Protestants admit nothing but the canon- 
ical Scriptures as their rule of faith, this dogma being the 
very corner-stone of the Reformation’; and in confirmation 
of the fact, he cites Calvin, Bucer, Melancthon, Luther, Beza, 
though admitting that the chief among them (and the name 
of Jewel he here introduces) did refer to the books of the 
Fathers in their disputations. But it will be found, says he, 
on an accurate examination of their manner of reasoning, that 
they used them not to establish their own opinions, but to 
refute those of the Romanists.” I think he would have a 
difficulty in proving this in the case of Jewel at least. In 
the beginning of his Apology he proposes to make the works 
of the Fathers an element of his demonstration, that the 
Reformers had right on their side. “Quod gi docemus sacro- 
sanctum Dei Evangelium, et veteres episcopos, atque Ecclesiam 
primitivam nobiscum facere,” *? is the language which he uses ; 
not simply is against the Romanists, but nobiscum facere, is 
with us; and the whole tenour of his argument is consistent 
with this exposition of it. Nor does the sixth Article of our 
Church, which is of much more consequence, speak to the 
exclusion of all respect for the decisions of the Primitive 
Church in the manner Daillé understands this maxim of the 
Reformation ; and as his reference to Jewel indicates that he 
involves the Church of England in this observation, it is 
proper for us to appeal to the authoritative documents of that 
Church. There is nothing in that Article which is not per- 
fectly consistent with what we are pleading for. “ We allow 
no doctrine as necessary,” to use the words of one of the 
soundest of our divines, Dr. Waterland, “ which stands only 
on Fathers or on tradition, oral or written ; we admit none 
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‘for such, but what is contained in Scripture, and proved 
by Scripture, rightly interpreted. And we know of no way 
more safe in necessaries, to preserve the right interpretation, 
than to take the ancients along with us. We think it a good 
method to secure our rule of faith against impostures of all 
kinds, whether of enthusiasm or false criticism, or conceited 
reason, or oral tradition, or the assuming dictates of an in- 
fallible chair. If we thus preserve the true sense of Scripture, 
and upon that sense build our faith, we then build upon 
Scripture only ; for the sense of Scripture is Scripture. Sup- 
pose a man were to prove his legal title to an estate, he ap- 
peals to the laws; the true sense and meaning of the laws 
must be proved by the best rules of interpretation ; but after 
all it is the law that gives the title, and that only. In like 
manner, after using all proper means to come at the sense of 
Scripture (which is Scripture), it is that and that only, which. 
we ground our faith upon, and prove our faith by. We allege 
not Fathers as grounds, or principles, or foundations of our 
faith, but as witnesses, and as interpreters, and faithful con- 
veyers.”? That is the aspect in which the Church of England 
contemplates the early Fathers. And if the Church of Rome 
does not hold them in equal honour,—and the numerous 
examples which Daillé adduces of this in the person of Petau 
(Petavius), and other Jesuits, tend to show that it does not,— 
this should only lead us to conclude that their testimony is not 
lightly to be thrown away by those who would successfully 
contend with the Church of Rome. For what can have 
created this distaste for them in the minds of Romanists, but 
consciousness that they bore witness against them? And 
we know, in fact, what I have often suggested before, that 
Bishop Bull, in his defence of the Nicene Creed, is as much 
engaged in upholding the authority of the primitive Fathers 
against this same Jesuit Petau, as he is in anette it 
against Juicker a Socinian, or Sandius an Arian.? Indeed, 
it is precisely the same feeling which prompts the Boniatiee 
to disparage the primitive Pathos; that pr ompts Daillé and 
the foreign Protestants to do the same ; viz. that their autho- 


rity is unpropitious to them both. 
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It is true that our Church exercises a certain discretion in 
the use of the Fathers: some rites or doctrines she may not 
adopt, because she may think they have only the partial sup- 
port of primitive testimony ; such as Infant Communion, 
which rests, as we have seen, on a single witness, and that of 
the third century. Some, however innocent in themselves, 
she may reject, because she finds no trace of them in Scrip- 
ture ; such as the use of oil, milk and honey at or after Bap- 
tism, or of water with the wine in the Eucharist ; whereas in 
most cases, where she follows the Fathers, she sees in them 
the development of some hint at least in Scripture. Some 
she qualifies from an experience that they have been the 
parents of dangerous superstitions ; such as the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost on the elements in the Eucharist, or é7ré- 
KAnots, as it is called, a primitive feature, which, though once 
distinctly forming a part of her Communion office, and though 
the parallel prayer is still retained in the office of Baptism for 
consecrating the water where there could be no abuse, she has 
not indeed withdrawn out of fear of encouraging the error 
of Transubstantiation, but modified by using the terms, 
“Hear us, O merciful Father, we most. humbly beseech Thee, 
and grant that we, receiving these thy creatures of bread and 
wine according to thy Son our Savicur Jesus Christ’s holy 
institution, in remembrance of his death and passion, may be 
partakers of his most blessed Body and Blood ;” such, again, 
as prayers and offerings for the dead, another primitive cus- 
tom which she has reduced in her Communion office to a 
thanksgiving for those that are departed in the faith and fear 
of God, and a prayer that “with them we may be partakers 
of God’s heavenly kingdom ;” not venturing to go further 
in that office more especially, remembering the masses for the 
dead of old; but in the Burial Service praying “that we, 
with all those that are departed in the true faith of God’s 
holy Name, may have our perfect consummation and _ bliss, 
both in body and soul.” 

I adduce these instances as furnishing an idea of the man- 
ner in which the Church of England exercises a judgment of 
her own in handling the Fathers ; now and then, for reasons 
I have said, walking with them delicately ; in general, where 
their evidence is clear and unanimous, and especially where it 
responds to some intimation in Scripture otherwise scarcely 
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intelligible from its brevity, greatly resting upon it. The 
questions of Infant Baptism, sponsors at Baptism, promises at 
Baptism, a confession of faith at Baptism; the precise nature 
of the Eucharist, whether in any sense sacrificial or not, 
whether to be partaken of in both kinds and by all; a Clergy, 
whether an order distinct from the Laity, whether distin- 
guished into three ranks; a form of Common Prayer in a 
language understood by the people; the Apostolical succes- 
sion, the virtues of absolution, the character of schism—all 
these are subjects which enter into the composition of the 
Church of England, and are to be resolved more or less by 
antiquity. Accordingly, to enumerate them, is enough to 
point out the expediency of abiding by the watch-word of the 
best champions of our form of faith, and of upholding what it 
has been the great object of these Lectures to assert—Scrip- 
ture and the Primitive Church. For we may be quite sure 
that if the Reformers drew their conclusions from these two 
premises, we shall not be able to defend those conclusions, 
if we repudiate one of them. 


f 
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LECTURE X. 


Oceasion of Barbeyrac’s work. His imperfect acquaintance with the Fathers, 
and misconstruction of their writings. His charge against Justin, that he en- 
couraged volunteering martyrdom, examined. Sentiments of Clemens, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Cyprian, on this subject. Warmth of their language accounted 
for. Martyrdom instrumental in the establishment of Christianity. Language 
of the Fathers concerning marriage explained by the circumstances of their 
times. True view of the case given by Tertullian in his treatise Ad Uxorem. 
Extravagances of later times not chargeable on the early Fathers. 


sd fede work which, next to that of Daillé, has produced an 
unfavourable impression of the Fathers on the minds of a 
great number of persons, is Barbeyrac’s “ On the Morality of 
the Fathers.” And to complete my review of the objections 
which have been brought against these authors, I shall now 
bestow a short notice upon that treatise. This was originally 
an incidental attack upon them, made by a Professor of Law 
at Groningen in the course of a Preface which he wrote to 
Puffendorf’s “ Right of Nature and Nations.” This Preface, 
so far as it related to the Fathers, was replied to by Ceillier, 
a French Benedictine ; and Barbeyrac, finding a rejoinder to 
Ceillier, which he set himself to compose, grow too bulky to 
be included in a new edition of his Puffendorf, published it as 
an independent essay, with the title I have given. It will be 
perceived, therefore, that the treatise originated under juris- 
prudential rather than ecclesiastical auspices. Moreover, it 
seems very doubtful whether its author had carefully read the 
Fathers, on whose morality it comments; or had his mind 
imbued with the spirit, which the actual perusal of them 
would have left on it. Indeed the review of them which he 
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takes, extending over the first six centuries, renders it impos- 
sible that he should have mastered all the Fathers on his list ; 
or should have known more of many of them than he could 
get at second hand from indexes, abridgments, and extracts, 
which others might have furnished him with. Moreover, on 
his antagonist accusing him of having stolen from Daillé’s 
treatise, and from the Bibliotheque Universelle, Barbeyrac’s 
answer is, ‘‘ Why does he not add M. Dupin, Usher, Bayle, Ber- 
nard, Claude, La Placette, Buddeus, Noodt, the Abbé Fleury, 
Grabe, La Croze, and others, whom I quote, some more, some 
less often? Why does he not produce my own declaration in 
the Preface, that ‘I had purposely chosen such examples as 
have been advanced before, and are found cited in very com- 
mon books ?’”’? And, in fact, on one occasion, he pleads guilty 
to having been misled by M. Dupin, on whose authority he had 
relied, to charge Athenagoras wrongfully with teaching the 
worship of angels *—a confession which may also perhaps lead 
us of ourselves to conclude that he had not examined for him- 
self Justin any more than Athenagoras; for the passage in 
Justin, which is singularly parallel to this one cited from 
Athenagoras, on the same subject, the worship of angels, 
would, in fact, have offered him very much more plausible 
reasons for laying that error to the account at least of Justin 
(and for Barbeyrac’s argument it was quite immaterial which 
of the two was the culprit’), the Romanists having positively 
laid claim to the paragraph as teaching this doctrine ; and 
though Bishop Bull and other Protestant scholars have suc- 
cessfully resisted their claim to it, yet certainly the Romanists 
have more to say for themselves in this instance than they 
often have when referring to antiquity. The place, how- 
ever, in Justin is so well known, and is so notorious a 
bone of contention between the two parties, that it is not 
likely it should have escaped the notice of Barbeyrac (for it 
does escape it, both when he is speaking of Athenagoras 
here, and afterwards when animadverting on the defective 
morality of Justin), had he ever read Justin’s works for 
himself; and it is in relation to this conclusion that I ad- 
vert to it. Again, from the way in which he asserts dog- 
matically and of himself, that St. Paul was reprobating the 
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allegorical spirit adopted by the Fathers’ from the Jews, 
when he cautioned Timothy against giving “heed to fables and 
endless genealogies,’? he would seem to be unconscious of the 
text being usually applied to the system of Atons of the Gnos- 
tic heretics, which Irenzeus is engaged in exposing, and that 
Trenzeus himself so understands it, claiming it in that sense in 
his very first paragraph,’ as he does elsewhere in his work—lI 
say, from the way in which Barbeyrac overlooks all this, it 
might seem that he was not conversant with the writings of 
Trenzeus, however he might collect together a few paragraphs 
from him, which furnished the ground of his objection ; which, 
however, in that Father are extremely few. Again, from his 
manner of speaking of Clemens Alexandrinus, I should be dis- 
posed to draw the same inference, viz. that he had not made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with his works from his own 
perusal of them. Thus Barbeyrac gives an analysis of the 
Peedagogue of Clemens, and then concludes, “ Now let them 
show me in this Peedagogue a single virtue of which Clemens 
has explained the nature and office in such a manner and to 
such an extent as to enlighten, to convince, to touch, in a word, 
to put a man in a condition to practise it as he ought. Let 
them point out to me a single duty, which is there set on its 
right foundation and developed as it should be.”* But what 
could be more foreign to the purport of Clemens’ work than to 
do this? In his Hortatory Address he had converted his hea- 
then, In his Peedagogue he initiates his new convert into the 
practical effects which his conversion to Christianity must have 
on him in all the details, even the most ordinary, of his daily 
life. And no doubt it was a matter of the first importance, 
that a strong line of distinction like this should be drawn be- 
tween the Christian and the Pagan. A person imbued with the 
writings of Clemens could scarcely have raised against him 
such an objection as this of Barbeyrac’s.’ Again, Barbeyrac 
would have found nothing extraordinary in Clemens making 
his Gnostic a Stoic by exempting him from all passions,° and 
yet at other times denouncing the Stoics as holders of impious 
opinions’; nor would have seen any contradiction in this for 
his admirers to reconcile ; had he been aware from the perusal 
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of his writings, that Clemens himself over and over again pro- 
fesses his own attachment to an eclectic philosophy ; a philo- 
sophy which enabled him to pick and choose out of all the 
schools whatever he found to be good in any; holding that 
whatever was so, was dispersed amongst them by the dis- 
pensation of God, from whom all good emanates; and who 
was thus sowing the world with good principles, which were 
by degrees to be ripened into a perfect knowledge of his will 
through direct revelation.' Much other internal evidence of 
the proposition, for which I am contending, viz. that Barbeyrac 
had taken his information at second hand, and was not master 
of his authors, will transpire in the course of my remarks on 
his treatise. I dwell on it in the first instance, because it 
seems to me to be the key by which the argument of his book 
is almost always to be turned. He disputes on abstract prin- 
ciples without any allowance for, or, apparently, any sufficient 
knowledge of the accidents, which were necessarily to be taken 
into account in the application of them to the writings of the 
Fathers. Yet what is consistent with morality under certain 
circumstances, is not so under others. An act that would be 
wrong in the way of aggression is right in the way of self- 
defence. David and his men would not have been justified in 
eating the shewbread under ordinary circumstances, but under 
the pressure of hunger they were so. St. Paul would not 
have done well to cast the wheat into the sea, had he been 
sailing in smooth water; but when the tempest put men’s 
lives in danger, he was right in doing so.? Accordingly, in 
judging of the morality of the Fathers, before we pronounce 
our verdict we must know their position. There is no evi- 
dence that Barbeyrac had properly acquainted himself with 
this ; rather, evidence that he had not; and it may be pre- 
sumed that much of the unfairness with which he treats them, 
is imputable to that cause. 

IT shall not think it necessary to follow him through the in- 
stances he gives of what he considers to be defective morality 
in the Fathers, according to the order in which he states them, 
but produce them, as may be most convenient for the illustra- 
tion of the proposition I have just laid down. And, indeed, 
many of them seem to be rather cases of misunderstanding 
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of Scripture, or errors of judgment, than evidences of bad 
morality. For example, Ivenzeus may have given very weak 
reasons for there being four Gospels, and only four (though, 
weak as the reasons are, we are very thankful for this early 
testimony of the fact itself). But how can it serve the pur- 
pose of Barbeyrac, who alludes to it, p. 20; his business pro- 
fessing to be with the morality of the Fathers? So again, 
numerous allegories, particularly those of Origen, might be 
adduced by Barbeyrac in proof, if he pleased, of want of 
judgment in the Fathers; but they can scarcely be used by 
him, as they are,’ in evidence of their bad morality without 
great straining of the argument. 

I will first advert, then, to the accusation he brings against 
Justin, and eventually, indeed, against other Fathers, of en- 
couraging in the Christians a disposition to volunteer martyr- 
dom, “Lest any one should say,” writes Justin, “away, 
then, with you all, and put yourselves to death, and go to 
God, and do not give us the trouble. I will tell you why we 
do not do this; and why, when we are questioned, we boldly 
confess that we are Christians. We have been taught that 
God did not make the world to no purpose, but for the sake 
of the human race, and we have already said that he has 
pleasure in those who imitate his attributes, and is displeased 
with those who embrace what is wicked, whether in word or 
deed. If, then, we should all destroy ourselves, we should be 
the cause, as far as in us lies, of preventing any from being 
born, or from learning the Divine doctrines, or should even 
stop the existence of the race of man, herein acting contrary 
to the will of God. No, being questioned we do not deny, 
being conscious of nothing wrong, and accounting it impious 
not to tell the truth in all things, for this we know to be ac- 
ceptable to God.” Here, says Barbeyrac, Justin, so far from 
expressing any disapproval of the act of self-immolation, 
rather may seem to commend it.’ But had he considered the 
circumstances which gave occasion to these reflections of Jus- 
tin, he would have found that his censure is misplaced. Jus- 
tin had been calling the attention of the Roman Emperors to 
the sufferings the Christians had been undergoing at Rome at 
the hands of Urbicus. He states the case of a woman, her- 
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self a convert to Christianity, who had a wicked and sottish 
husband. She wished to separate from him, but was dis- 
suaded for a time by her friends. Eventually, however, she 
procured a divorce and released herself from him. He then 
denounced her as a Christian. She appealed to the Emperor ; 
and whilst the appeal was pending, was safe. He then turned 
his attack upon Ptolemy, her teacher. Through a friend of 
Ptolemy’s he got at a confession of his own, that he was a 
Christian ; and on Urbicus charging Ptolemy with the fact he 
did not deny it. Accordingly Urbicus ordered him away to 
punishment. Whereupon one Lucius presumed to ask Urbicus, 
how he could let thieves, adulterers, and murderers go free, 
whilst he proceeded so severely with a man who bore the name 
of Christian. Thou, too, art one of them, was the reply of 
Urbicus. Yes, was the answer; and he was condemned.' 
It is clear, therefore, that the confession of Lucius was made 
in a moment of indignation, and that he had no deliberate 
intention of inviting martyrdom, but that being directly 
charged with being a Christian, he admitted that a Chris- 
tian he was; whilst Justin, having affirmed the unlawfulness 
of suicide, affirms further the unlawfulness of saving life by 
telling a lie; so far justifying Lucius, as he elsewhere does the 
Christians in general when reduced to that alternative ; and 
abjuring the evasion, 
} yAdoo dpadpoxer, dé ppry dvaporos.? 

Would M. Barbeyrac have found better morality in a different 
course? Here we see the circumstances of the case entirely 
alter the complexion of Barbeyrac’s argument. Nor, indeed, 
is there in the Fathers that blind sanction of the merit of 
martyrdom which has been sometimes ascribed to them. Cer- 
tainly some strong passages in admiration of the martyrs may 
be occasionally met with in them; excused, perhaps, if not 
defended, by considerations which I will offer by and by. 
But the language of Clemens Alexandrinus is this, “When 
the Lord says, when they persecute you in one city, flee into 
another, he does not encourage us to fly from persecution as 
though it were an evil ; neither does he command us to escape 
it by flight, as if we were fearful of death; but he wishes 
us not to be the cause, sole or concurrent, of ill to any man, 
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whether to ourselves, or to the persecutor and murderer. For 
in some sort he proclaims that we must take care of ourselves ; ~ 
and he who is disobedient (to this precept) is rash and fool- 
hardy : and if he who slays man, who is God’s (property), 
sins against God ; so he who offers himself to the tribunal is 
accounted guilty ee slaying man (viz. himself); and such an 
one would he be, who does not avoid persecution, but allows 
himself to be taken, out of mere bravado.”’! And again, still 
more explicitly, “A man is not a Gnostic” (a perfect Christian, 
in Clemens’ sense) “ merely because he possesses blind courage ; 
for children are bold through mere ignorance, and will, for in- 
stance, touch fire; and wild beasts will rush against a spear. 

He who is truly brave, when brought into manifest 
danber through the malignity of the multitude, takes with a 
good courage whatever befalls him: herein differing from 
others called martyrs, inasmuch as these make the occasion for 
themselves, throwing themselves into danger’s way, I know 
not how, for we do not wish to speak harshly of them ; 
whereas he taking care of himself, as reason directs, in the 
first instance, afterwards when God really calls him, gives 
himself up freely, and confirms the call, conscious that he has 
not been precipitate on his own part, and plays the man ready 
to be tested in that fortitude which is according to truth.”” 
In Tertullian we find several passages to the same effect: one 
in the Apology,’ “Why do you complain that we persecute 
you,” is the taunt put into the mouth of the oppressors of the 
Christians, “if it is your pleasure to suffer? Certainly we 
are willing to suffer,’ is the reply, “but after the fashion of 
one engaged in war, who does not delight in the danger he is 
running, but nevertheless fights with all his might; and if he 
conquers, rejoices in the battle, which has brought him glory 
and spoil, howbeit he liked it not beforehand:” another in 
the De Corona, where Tertullian, having himself become a 
Montanist, is sneering at this very moderation as characteristic 
of the Church; arid which, therefore, was once his own.* 
“Sentence,” says he, “is passed on him, (7. ¢. on this refractory 
soldier who would not wear the wreath,) whether by Chris- 
tians or heathens, I know not, for they would not differ, as on 
a foolhardy person, who by his scruples was troubling the 
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Christian name ;” and in his De Idololatria,! he intimates in 
the same manner that many (multi) Christians were of opinion 
that no man should volunteer to produce himself. Origen, 
though more unguarded in his language, in one of his treatises 
at least, on the subject of martyrdom and its merits than any 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, still administers the same caution 
to those who would needlessly court it. In commenting on 
John xi. 54, “Jesus, therefore, walked no more openly among 
the Jews, but went thence into a country near to the wilder- 
ness, into a city called Ephraim, and there continued with his 
disciples,” he expresses himself as follows: “This and the like, 
I suppose, was left on record, because the Word wished to di- 
vert us from rushing wildly and unreasonably on a trial to the 
death for the truth and on martyrdom. For though it is well 
that one who happens to encounter the trial for the confession 
of Jesus should not shrink from such confession, nor hesitate 
to die for the truth, it is no less well that he should not give 
occasion for any such temptation, but by every means avoid it, 
not only because the issue of it as regards himself is uncertain, 
but in order that we may not be the cause of others becoming 
more wicked who may not actually be guilty of shedding our 
blood, if we do our best to get out of the way of those who 
are plotting against our lives, but who would suffer the hea- 
vier punishment on our account, if, through self-conceit and a 
want of consideration for them, we give ourselves up to be 
slain without any urgent necessity.”” In Cyprian we have 
still the same language: “Meanwhile, brethren, do ye accord- 
ing to the discipline in which ye have been instructed by me, 
and agreeably to the Lord’s precepts, keep quiet ; nor let any 
among you stir up any commotion amongst the brethren, nei- 
ther offer himself to the Gentiles of his own accord. For his 
turn to speak is when he has been apprehended and delivered 
up. Since in that hour the Lord who is in us will speak, and 
who would rather that we should confess than profess.”* 
And, again, in his treatise De Lapsis: “Therefore the Lord 
hath commanded us to flee im persecution, instructing us so to 
do by word and by example. For since the crown (of mar- 
tyrdom ?) descends by the favour of God, and cannot be re- 
ceived unless the hour for wearing it is come, whosoever with- 
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draws himself meanwhile, still, however, abiding in Christ, 
does not renounce his faith, but-only awaits his turn.”? 
Moreover, Cyprian: sets an example in his own person of de- 
clining for a season instead of courting the martyr’s lot; re- 
moving from Carthage, when persecution was at hand?; writ- 
ing directions to his clergy from his place of concealment? ; 
waiting to be informed when it is safe to return*; and con- 
tinuing in his retreat more than two years.” Not to say that 
numerous Apologies composed by the Fathers bespeak the 
same moderation, the very object of them being, by explain- 
ing the real tenets of the Christians, and clearing them of the 
calumnies under which they suffered, to propitiate the magis- 
trates towards them, and abate persecution. There can be’ no 
doubt, therefore, that they were as well aware of the duty of 
not throwing away their lives without a reason, as M. Bar- 
beyrac himself is. 

Why then, it may be asked, do we meet in them with so 
many extravagant eulogies of the virtue of the martyr: so 
many expressions in them, which would seem to inflame his 
zeal: and which lay them open to the censure of this critic of 
morals? Why do-we hear Tertullian, e. g., the same Tertullian, 
exultingly exclaim, “We struggle against all your. cruelty, 
even volunteering to present ourselves; and better pleased 
when we are condemned than when we are acquitted ?”® And 
again, “ Be it far from us to take as a hardship those things 
which we desire to suffer.”’ Why do we hear him represent 
inartyrdom again and again as a second Baptism, secunda in- 
tinctio,® secundum lavacrum’? Why have we Origen, the 
same Origen, in his Exhortatio ad Martyrium, as the tract is 
called by a title likely to mislead, for it is no general exhorta- 
tion to martyrdom, but an address to two Christians, one of 
them a man of fortune’? and conspicuous character in the 
Church, perhaps, too, a Presbyter ; the other certainly one” ; 
encouraging them to stand fast in a persecution that had ac- 
tually overtaken them? Why, I say, have we Origen calling 
martyrdom “ the cup of salvation,’ ” “the Baptism of martyr- 


' Cyprian, De Lapsis, § x. 1 Ambrosius is called tepds by Origen, 
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dom,” which cleanses the sufferer,’ the act which places him 
near the altar of heaven, and so fits him like the priests of old 
for ministering reynission of sins”; nay, by astill bolder flight 
(for I do not wish to keep anything back) which makes his 
blood, as the blood of the victims under the Law, preciotis in 
God’s sight to the redemption of others ; the martyr regarded 
as the ram, efficacious through Christ’? And why have we 
Cyprian, the same Cyprian, using phraseology no less emphatic, 
describing it as the most glorious Baptism of blood*; and 
elsewhere saying in terms evidently loose and rhetorical, but 
still to our purpose,’ “Let us also, who, by God’s permission, 
have administered Baptism to believers, prepare each and all 
of them for another Baptism, teaching them that this latter 
Baptism is greater in grace, more sublime in efficacy, more 
precious in honour ; the Baptism with which the angels bap- 
tize ; the Baptism in which God and his Christ rejoice ; the 
Baptism after which no one sins again; the Baptism which 
consummates the growth of our faith; the Baptism which 
unites us at once, as we depart from the world, unto God. In 
the Baptism of water is received the remission of sins; in the 
Baptism of blood the crown of virtue. It is a thing to be 
desired and sought for in all our prayers and petitions, that 
being the servants of God we may become his friends.” And 
other passages might be found in him equally strong—whence, 
I say, comes it, that the same parties, who, as we have seen, 
were quite alive to the immorality of rushing headlong upon 
martyrdom, should have still used expressions such as these, 
which expose them to Barbeyrac’s strictures? Doubtless, they 
did not forget the language of Scripture on this exciting subject 
—our Lord’s words, “Can ye be baptized with the Baptism 
that I am baptized with ”—words to which much of the lan- 
guage I have quoted may be referred °_the encouragement 
addressed to the angel of the Church of Smyrna in the Reve- 
lation, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the 
crown of life”’—the testimony borne in the same book, that 
“the souls of those who had been slain for the Word of God” 
were seen “ under the altar” ’—the high-spirited remonstrance 


1 Exhort. ad Martyr. § 30. 2 Thid. 5 Kpistola ad Fortunatum de Exhor- 
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of St. Paul, ““ What mean ye to weep and break mine heart ? 
For I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus ”—and the sharp 
rebuke of our Lord himself, when Peter would have heedlessly 
withdrawn his thoughts from his Passion, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan.” These passages of holy Writ, and many more, 
which were, or which they considered to be of like import, 
they did not, I say, forget ; but it was the circumstances in 
which they found themselves placed, that chiefly prompted 
these glowing eulogies of the martyr. Origen’s treatise, 
abounding in incautious terms beyond any other, as I have 
remarked, was written on the spur of the moment. So was 
Cyprian’s De Exhortatione Martyrii. So probably would it 
be perceived from internal evidence were all the works of the 
Fathers which have this. subject chiefly for their theme. Their 
heart was hot within them, and so they spake with their 
tongue ; much in the spirit of Latimer in a like condition, 
“Be of good comfort, master Ridley, and play the man.” 
Those circumstances, I repeat, Barbeyrac does not allow for ; 
is not, it should seem, adequately acquainted with: his reading 
had not put him in possession of a minute knowledge of the 
critical times, in which the Fathers lhyed—times when the 
infant Church in the midst of hostile powers was struggling 
for existence ; when, to use the words of Irenzeus, “there was 
a movement of the whole earth against it ;” ' and when under 
God it mainly owed its survival and growth to the example of 
its professors, the severity with which they lived, and above all, 
the courage with which many among them took their deaths. 
These were days in which the value of the martyr was incal- 
culable. For only look at a few of the many hints to this 
effect, with which the writings of the Fathers abundantly sup- 
ply us, and which never could have been permitted to produce 
their due impression upon the mind of Barbeyrac, or he would 
have written on this subject of martyrdom in a different spirit. 
Clemens somewhere remarks?” that to see an Indian burn would 
be worth many treatises on patience. And most truly does 
Tertullian say in terms which a little altered have become an 
apopbthegm, “the blood of the martyr is the seed of the 
Church.”* It was the spectacle of the constancy of the Chris- 
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tians under persecution to the death that first moved Justin 
(a type of thousands no doubt) to examine and adopt their 
faith.’ It was a test, [renzous tells us, which none but Chris- 
tians could sustain : their faith, such was its force, furnishing 
a multitude of martyrs at all times and in every place ; whilst 
that of all other men flinched from this rigorous touch-stone 2— 
a distinction, which could not fail to be observed and to pro- 
duce its fruits. How strong is the evidence of this in Tertul- 
lian’s appeal to Scapula, the President of Africa! “ How 
will you deal,” says he, “with so many thousands of either 
sex, men and women, of all ages, of all ranks? What fires, 
what swords will you need! How will Carthage bear the 
decimation, when everybody will find included in it some re- 
lation or friend! when there will be numbered in it men and 
matrons of your own order, chief persons in the state, the 
kindred perhaps of yours and of you! Spare then yourself, 
if you will not spare us. If you will not spare yourself, spare 
Carthage.” “Never will this sect fail: but will flourish the 
more, the more it is cut down. For whoever is a spectator of 
such sufferings and of such patience under them, will be stag- 
gered ; will be led to inquire what there is in this cause ; and 
when he shall have learned the truth will forthwith become 
himself a convert.” “I have felt,” says Cyprian, writing to 
the same effect, but in a yet more graphic manner, “I have 
felt, nor has the truth deceived me, when the ruthless hands of 
the executioner have been tearing the limbs asunder ; when 
the savage tormentor has been ploughing up the lacerated 
members, and still been unable to prevail over his victim—lI 
have felt by the words of the bystanders that there was something 
majestic in not being subdued by pain, in not being broken by 
penal anguish. Then might be heard the words of those 
who said, And I think he has children! for he has a wife, 
the companion of his home! and yet he does not yield to the 
attachment of these pledges ; nor seduced by the influence of 
affection does he falter in his purpose. His mettle is to be 
tried ; his virtue is to be proved to the very bowels. That is 
no light confession, be it what it may, for which a man en- 
dures the possibility of dying. And indeed, brethren dearly 
beloved, such is the power of martyrdom, that by force of it 
1 Justin Martyr, Apol. IT. § 12. 3 Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, c. vy. 
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even he who has undertaken to be thy executioner is con- 
strained to become a believer.”! Such was the effect, the 
powerful effect of the martyr’s death on the cause of the 
Gospel in those days. What a price would naturally, would 
justly be set upon it! especially when to this consideration is 
added on the other hand that of the numbers, who, put to the 
trial, flinched and fell away”; in many cases too attempting 
to justify or excuse their lapse by an argument the most 
jesuitical ; that the name of the Deity being merely a matter 
of convention, it could be of no consequence whether they said, 
I worship the Supreme God, or whether they called him Jupi- 
ter, or Apollo, or any other designation of heathen mythology * 
—an equivocation, which Origen would not have taken so 
much pains to expose on so many occasions as he does, idle as 
it is in itself, unless it had been working much mischief to the 
Church.* I repeat then, how inevitably would the death of 
the martyr be held in the highest honour, when numbers, 
whether thus trifling with their consciences, or at once confess- 
ing their fears, fell away ; numbers so great, that it became a 
subject of anxious controversy in the Church how to deal with 
them, shedding their disastrous influence on the faith they were 
abandoning ; and whose apostacy only rendered the constancy 
of those who were true to the last still more matter for eulogy 
and praise: that they should have withstood the lash, the club, 
the hook, the flame, which had shaken the spirits of others 
who had made up their minds to die, till the instruments of 
suffering were applied’; that they should have been proof 
against the pardon which was still offered them in the face of 
their danger and distress,° and even against the supplication of 
the magistrates to have mercy on themselves’; nay, some- 
times of magistrates who would go so far as to suggest to 
them how they should shape their answers in order to gain an 
acquittal!® All these things might well give a tincture to the 
sentiments of the Fathers, when speaking of their martyrdom : 
and candid critics, taking them into account, would be slow to 
censure the morality of such men, if after administering due 
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caution, as we have seen, against volunteering a confession 
which would cost the parties their life if persisted in, they did 
applaud in language the most animated and glowing, lan- 
guage perhaps barely to be justified in tranquil times, the 
maintenance of that confession to the death, when once it had 
been made. 

Another conspicuous charge against the morality of the 
Fathers, alleged by Barbeyrac, is the unfavourable manner in 
which they sometimes express themselves on the subject of 
marriage, and especially of second marriage. Dr. Waterland 
takes notice of the complaint of M. Barbeyrac against Athena- 
goras for disallowing second marriages. “The fact,” says he, 
“is true in some sense or other ; but what second marriages is 
the question. Might not Athenagoras mean, marrying again 
after wrongful divorce? A very learned man” (Suicer under 
the word Séyapos is the one referred to) “has pleaded much 
and well for that construction; and it is favoured by 
Athenagoras’s grounding his doctrine upon our Lord’s own 
words relating to such second marriages.”* I think, from ex- 
pressions that drop from Dr. Waterland in the course of his 
remarks, that he had some misgivings about the soundness of 
this defence ; and there are many places in the Fathers which 
seem to me to indicate in them a distaste for second marriages, 
without any distinction of the kind here intimated by Dr. 
Waterland.” And when we combine these with others even 
commending abstinence from marriage altogether, when it can 
be abstained from with continence, we may be induced the 
rather to believe that there was an objection amongst them to 
second marriages in general.* JI will not affirm that the 
Fathers do not bring many collateral arguments to support 
their views on this subject that are feeble and unsatisfactory. 
It is often their way, when debating a great question, and 
when they have strong grounds to stand upon, to adduce sup- 
plemental reasons for the side they take, which, with readers 
in these days, would rather weaken their cause than strengthen 
it—howbeit there was, no doubt, often a peculiarity in the 
people they were addressing and the times in which they wrote, 
that caused such arguments to be then very differently appre- 
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ciated. But again, I say, it was the cirewmstances of the 
times in which their lot was cast that coloured their sentiments 
on the question of marriage: that however other adventitious 
notions might have operated in a subordinate degree, it was 
the circumstances of the times which constrained them to speak 
of marriage, whether first or second, in the temper they did— 
circumstances which, I still repeat, Barbeyrac does not take 
into account as he should, when pronouncing his opinion—and 
those circumstances the same which modified St. Paul’s own 
views onthe subject, “the present distress.” And this latter 
consideration appears to have crossed the mind of Barbeyrac 
himself, who is disposed to qualify the language even of the 
Apostle, as though, according to the ordinary translation of it, 
he was himself too hard upon marriage, objecting to the usual 
translation of yvaunv SiSwut, “I give my judgment,”’ and 
alleging that it means no more than “I give you my thoughts,” 
—*“je vous dis ma pensée.”” The very passage indeed which 
he cites from Athenagoras turns upon these circumstances. It 
was a notorious slander against the early Christians, a slander 
arising either from the secrecy with which they found it neces- 
sary to hold their assemblies for religious worship,’ or from the 
reputed profligate practices of certain antinomian heretics who 
were confounded with them, for the fact does not seem to have 
been proved even against them—it was a notorious charge, I 
say, against the early Christians that they met for the purpose 
of the grossest debauchery. The line of argument, which the 
Fathers in general pursue when replying to this accusation, is 
to assert the peculiarly pure precepts of the Gospel which 
governed the Christians ; precepts which, so far from allowing 
any such turpitude, laid even the lawful gratification of the 
passions under severe restraint, and, not content with regulating 
the actions, reached even to the very motions of the heart.* 
The more to enforce this exposition of the chastity required by 
the Gospel, they, in some instances, call attention to the num- 
ber of persons of both sexes who lived in a state of celibacy, 
because they thought that condition favourable to religious 
impressions’ ; not unnaturally, perhaps, construing our Lord’s 
own words on this subject to that effect, “He that is able to 
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receive it, let him receive it. Such, then, being the jealousy 
with which the Christians were watched by their heathen 
enemies, and such one of the most common, popular, and 
effective of the accusations brought against them, were the 
Fathers to be blamed if they encouraged, as far as was con- 
sistent with the observance of continence in the parties (for 
they utterly denounce all breach of it), celibacy rather than 
marriage, and one marriage rather than two? It was the 
peculiar position of the Christian Church at the time, which 
instigated them to proclaim this preference ; it was a pruden- 
tial consideration for the good of the Church under existing 
circumstances : and though, as I have said, they may have 
supported this preference by other subordinate arguments, 
feeble and futile in themselves, the main cause of their assert- 
ing it at all was what I have alleged, “the present distress.” 
And Barbeyrac must not condemn their morality in coming 
to the decision they did, without having more regard to the 
nature of the case than he displays. The question was not 
“whether celibacy in the abstract was a better estate than 
marriage, or one marriage better than two ; but whether, at 
that especial crisis, the inculeation of such forbearance from a 
lawful indulgence was not wholesome. 

But a desire to meet this popular calumny was not the only 
cause which operated on the minds of the Fathers when they 
encouraged single life and single marriage. There was ano- 
ther which probably moved them yet more powerfully, still 
connected with the times in which they wrote—a due consi- 
deration for the effects of persecution on all the domestic re- 
lations. “Woe unto them that are with child, and to them 
that give suck in those days,” says our Lord himself, when 
anticipating the troubles that were coming on Jerusalem. 
-Age was not a protection: girls and boys were among the 
victims.2 Was it not natural that the Fathers of the Church 
should not encourage parental ties to be multiplied when liable 
to such violent disruption? Would they not very reasonably 
think that love for wife and child would constantly prove too 
strong a temptation for the courage and constancy of men 
who would otherwise have borne the cross and flame without 
a shudder? What a world it was, must any husband or pa- 
rent have thought, to cast those that were nearest and dearest 
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to him upon! What a scene of trial and trouble to which 
to commit them, to struggle through alone! Look at Ter- 
tullian’s address to his wife, written on the prospect of her 
becoming a widow ; written, certainly, after he became a fol- 
lower of Montanus, but dictated by the feelings, not of a 
Montanist, but of a Christian man. See the particular 
sources of anxiety beyond those which would oppress the 
mind of a husband in ordinary times, when contemplating 
the future fortunes of his partner, with himself no longer for 
her guide and guardian—the particular sources of anxiety, | 
say, he found in the character of his own days and the perils 
with which they were beset! It is a document well worth 
the perusal of those who, with Barbeyrac, discover cause for 
blame in the sentiments of the Fathers on the subject of mar- 
riage. He bequeaths to his wife, he says, the legacy of his 
recommendation that she should not marry again; not urging 
this for his own sake, or out of any jealousy of her, but sim- 
ply with a view to her own welfare. What were children, but 
the most bitter of pleasures, (liberorum amarissima voluptas ?)* 
so much so, that Christian parents are only anxious that their 
children should go before them to Heaven, and escape the 
temptations of a longer life (the dangers and trials to which 
they were then exposed prompting, no doubt, so unnatural a 
sentiment as this)—and well they might, for, apart from all 
fears they might entertain of their becoming the victims of the 
persecutor, there was the apprehension that they could hardly 
help becoming the victims of the heathen society amongst 
which their forlorn lot was in a great measure cast; and 
those ecclesiastical constitutions? which have reference to or- 
phans, and which enjoin the brethren (often we may suppose 
without effect) that they who have no children themselves 
should adopt such outcasts, and the Bishops that they should 
endeavour to see to them, giving assistance to such children 
that they may learn a trade, and so be enabled to buy them- 
selves tools, and be put in a condition to earn their bread, 
and no longer burden the Church—these regulations, I say, 
though most humane in themselves, bespeak the aspect of the 
times, and go but a little way towards relieving a dying 
father’s heart as to the future fortunes of his family. But to 
return to the tract of Tertullian. What if she should marry 
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a heathen, forgetting the Apostle’s injunction, “only in the 
Lord ”’—a thought, which then obviously embittered Tertullian’s 
contemplations of the future, more than any other; and one 
on which he bestows his advice at great length, appropriating 
to it a second book of this address. It was in those days no 
chimerical fear. The Christians were then in a minority ; 
they had to do with heathens intimately in the most ordinary 
affairs of life. “I wrote unto you,” saith the Apostle, “not 
to company with fornicators : yet not altogether with the for- 
nicators of this world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, 
or with idolaters; for then must ye needs go out of the 
world.”! That was then the state of things; the Christians 
bearing so small a proportion to the heathens, that they 
could not avoid mixing with them, and taking the chance of 
the contamination such society might effect. Tertullian 
presses on his wife’s attention St. Paul’s forbiddal of such 
unhallowed bands: dwells on the excommunication of the 
party by the Church’; reminds her of the impossibility there 
would be, under such circumstances, that she should continue 
to serve God. Is a meeting for prayer appointed (statio 
facienda) ? her husband will propose a resort to the bath. A 
fast? he will have a feast instead. A procession? house- 
hold matters forbid it. Would he allow her to go from street 
to street, and from cabin to cabin, to visit the brethren ? 
Would he permit her to take part in the nightly assemblies, 
when her turn came? Or when Easter called her? To 
partake of the Lord’s Supper; an institution which they sus- 
pect? To creep to prison to kiss the chains of the martyrs ? 
To salute the brethren? To wash the feet of the saints? 
To offer them hospitality? To minister unto them when 
sick?? Or if he did endure all or any of these proceedings 
in silence, what else would it be for, but to treasure up in his 
memory the means of taking revenge on his wife, if at any 
future time she might happen to provoke him*? Would she 
be prepared. for the unseemly scenes in which she would have 
to participate with him, the tavern revel, the obscene song® ? 
He might tempt her by his wealth, trappings, equipage, 
chamberlains ; she was but receiving a husband at the devil’s 
hands. These were some few of the many sad forebodings 
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which crossed, it seemed, a Christian husband’s mind in those 
days on the prospect of his own death; forebodings engen- 
dered altogether, or almost altogether, by the state of the 
times ; and was it not reasonable and right that the leaders 
of the Church should not encourage men to contract marriage 
without carefully beforehand counting the cost, and consider- 
ing what deep interests, indeed what everlasting interests, 
were probably concerned in the issue of a marriage? Bar- 
beyrac lived after the temperate recommendation of celibacy 
dictated by the severity of the times of the early Church 
had been carried to excess; and the compulsory vow of the 
convent and the monastery had been the abuse that had 
grown out of it; but the Fathers could not possibly foresee 
the practical extravagance to which a principle, innocent in 
itself, will proceed, and are not answerable for it. Let us 
not, in our hostility to popish corruptions, be unjust to the 
memory of those who did not contemplate them ; and yet to 
whom, in some instances, those corruptions, taking their be- 
ginning from some harmless or even praiseworthy origin, may 
be traced. | 
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LECTURE XI. 


a 


Further illustration of the defect in Barbeyrac’s reasoning. Examination of his 
charge against Tertullian of interdicting trades connected with idolatry, the 
profession of arms, national customs, offices of state. Unfairness of regard- 
ing in the abstract what was meant only to apply to particular circumstances. 
Sentiments of Tertullian and Cyprian on self-defence accounted for. Justifi- 
cation of idolatry among the Pagans in Clemens, owing to a misinterpretation 
of Deut. iv. 19. His real opinion on that subject. Defence of writers subse- 
quent to the third century declined. Late ecclesiastical antiquity less deserv- 
ing of confidence. Subjects of the second Series. 


yey will remember that my object in the remarks I am 

making on Barbeyrac’s treatise on the morality of the 
Fathers is not to follow him through every particular case 
which he adduces in detail, but to show that one defect per- 
vades his reasoning throughout almost all of them, that of 
not taking into account the peculiar character of the times 
in which the Fathers lived—a defect arising, as I suggested, 
from Barbeyrac not having carefully read their writings for 
himself, and so not having possessed his mind thoroughly with 
a full and correct impression of those times, but having con- 
tented himself with using passages with which others supplied 
him—passages detached from the authors to which they be- 
longed, and which simply served as texts for his Philippics. 
I gave proof of this fact from his animadversions on the 
manner in which they speak of martyrdom, and of marriage, 
and especially of second marriage. I pursue my observa- 
tions, and I find further proof, in his strictures on Tertullian 
more particularly for the blame that Father casts on those 
who minister to what is wrong, however indirectly and how- 
ever incidentally. Thus, says Barbeyrac, Tertullian, in his 
treatise on Idolatry, absolutely condemns every trade, profes- 
sion, and calling which can in any way be of use to the 
heathens in carrying on their idolatrous worship, however 
difficult it may be for the parties to earn a maintenance by 
any other means ; and Barbeyrac adds that he might as well 
interdict the sale of wine or of arms, because the one may 
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serve for debauchery and the other for violence. Possibly 
Tertullian may show himself over sensitive and impracti- 
cable in the restrictions he thus lays on the occupations of 
the Christian, nor may have sufficiently distinguished the 
circumstances which render the dealer accountable for the 
buyer’s use of the articles which he sold him ; but, at all 
events, the side he took was the safe one ; nor, if we consider 
how idolatry had then wormed itself into the whole struc- 
ture of society, shall we, perhaps, think that his interdicts were 
extravagant. He found, for instance, the carver by trade, 
though professing himself to be a Christian, tempted to make 
images for heathen temples’, arguing as his excuse the diffi- 
culty of getting a living, and the Apostle’s precept, “ Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called” ? ; 
nay, in some cases these excuses of his connived at, and men 
who had so exercised their craft permitted to discharge inferior 
offices in the Church.? He found the schoolmaster—he, too, 
being a Christian—teaching the adventures of the heathen 
gods, not after those gods had become despised and obsolete, 
but whilst they were yet the actual gods of the multitude ; 
and continuing, from custom, perhaps, the old-established 
usages of the school, dedicating the first payments of the 
scholars to Minerva; receiving presents from the friends of 
his boys on heathen festivals* ; keeping the holidays of Flora 
at the appointment of the Flamen or Aidile. He found the 
cattle-jobber, still a professing Christian, not scrupling to 
purchase victims for the use of the heathen temples®; and 
the dealer in incense—he too, a Christian—having for his 
principal customers (a thing of which he must have himself 
been perfectly aware) the heathen priests. It msut be con- 
fessed that it was very difficult to correct callings of this 
kind, which had so close, though not a necessary connection 
with idolatry, by any other means than denouncing them 
altogether. Tertullian does denounce them, certainly, con- 
tending that the exercise of an idolatrous trade cannot be 
justified by the plea of getting a maintenance by it. The 
cost should have been counted before it was engaged 
in’; the cross, which the renunciation of that trade imposes, 
must be borne. James and Jobn forsook their calling: a 
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sound faith has no fear of lacking food.! At the same time 
he suggests that mechanics might often turn their hands to 
other branches of their business. The mason, for instance, 
can repair houses, plaster walls, line cisterns, coat columns, 
and work in stucco upon walls other ornaments besides 
images. He who can draw a figure, can paint a slab:. he, 
who can carve a Mercury, can put together a chest of drawers. 
There are few temples to be built, but many houses; few 
Mercuries to be gilded, but many sandals and slippers : 
“luxury and vainglory,” he adds in one of the many sen- 
tences in him which strongly remind us of Tacitus (an author, 
however, who does not appear to have enjoyed his sympathy, 
for he denounces him as a most mendacious writer,”) “luxury 
and vainglory are worth far more to the artist than all kinds 
of superstition.’’* 

Barbeyrac further exemplifies this confounding of morality 
by Tertullian, in the condemnation he passes on the profession 
of arms*: and he quotes some strong passages to this effect 
from the same tract on Idolatry. “How can a Christian,” 
argues Tertullian, “go to war; nay, how can he serve even 
in peace without a sword; which the Lord has taken away 
from him? For though soldiers came to John and were in- 
structed by him in their duty; and though a centurion was a 
believer ; yet Jesus declared against the profession of arms, 
when he bade Peter put his sword into its sheath.”’ Nor 
can it be said that his Montanism narrows his view upon this 
subject; for even before his Montanism he seems to have 
demurred to the lawfulness of this calling; as appears from a 
few words in his “De Patientid.”® No doubt some of the 
reasons, the subordinate reasons, or rhetorical reasons one 
would rather call them, with which he underprops his main 
one, are puerile enough. I have before acknowledged in a 
similar case this propensity in the Fathers to accumulate poor 
arguments, as if they strengthened good ones. Thus here, in 
the “De Corond,”’” Tertullian asks in his declamatory manner, 
“Shall the soldier rest upon his spear, when it was a spear 
which pierced his Saviour’s side? Shall he have the trumpet 


1 Tertullian, De Idololatria, ¢. xii. c. Ag 
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to sound over his corpse, when he expects the archangel’s?” 
and so on. But still it is easy to see that the cardinal objec- 
tion, which weighed with him was the close contact, which 
the calling of the soldier brought him into with idolatry, 
and the species of sanction, which, under certain circumstances, 
he seemed compelled to afford it. For example, it was his 
duty to carry the standard, which was a rival of Christ, for 
with the soldiers the standard was an object of worship.’ 

He had to swear by false gods when he took the military 
oath.2 It was a part of his business to mount guard before 
the temples over idols which he had renounced at his Baptism. 
Barbeyrac, however, contends that it was a needless scruple 
in Tertullian to make the mounting guard over a temple a 
matter of objection. The temples of the false gods, says'he, 
were only public buildings which belonged to the sovereign ; 
and as sovereign he had a right to entrust the custody of 
them to any of his subjects, whether soldiers or not. It was 
a service purely civil.? There may be many who will prefer 
the scrupulosity of Tertullian to the liberality of Barbeyrac, 
particularly when the character of these temples, over which 
the Christian soldier was to stand sentry, is taken into ac- 
count. These temples, as Barbeyrac might have learned from 
the Fathers, were made to produce a considerable revenue to 
the emperor, and were farmed by speculating contractors,* 
who usually took them on five years’ leases,’ and by auction.® 
They were regular brothels; the priests themselves the 
panders’ ; nothing being so natural, as that the heathen lessees 
who stood at rack rent, like our toll-bar keepers, bent on 
making the most of their bargain, should furnish them with 
such attractions as would draw to them the populace, and 
rival one another in all the profitable arts of seduction. And 
these were the places, over which the Christian soldier had to 
mount guard; and this the society to which he was to be ex- 
posed, whilst performing his duty. Do not the circumstances 
of the case and the times, I again say, go very far to excuse 
or even to justify Tertullian in diverting by any means 


' Tertullian, De Corona, ec. xi. 4 Tertullian, Apol. c. xiii.; Theo- 
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Christians from a profession which put them necessarily in 
the way of such contamination? And is his morality to be 
so very much condemned because he does so? It is a very 
different question from the lawfulness of the military service 
in the abstract, and as that service is at present constituted 
and practised. 

So, again, with respect to the Christian adorning his ‘door 
with lamps and laurels ; a custom, which Tertullian denounces 
in Christians, and for which sentiment Barbeyrac reproves 
him, saying that the festival which occasioned the display of 
such emblems, was ordered by the prince, and that they had 
no necessary connection with idolatry’; with respect to this 
_ custom, I say, allowance must be made as before for the state 
of the times. In the lamp and the laurel there was nothing, 
but if on such occasions the door was universally regarded by 
the people as a shrine, and the decorations as offerings to the 
Divinity, which presided over it, whether Cardea, or Forculus, 
or Limentinus, or Janus himself* (for all these were Deities 
which appertained to that quarter of the house), then the law- 
fulness of the custom wears quite another aspect. If it was 
understood that what was done in honour of the door was 
done in honour of the idol, to whom the door was consecrated, 
as Tertullian affirms was the case, his argument seems sound, 
that having renounced the idol temple, you must not make an 
idol temple of your door ; and at all events the matter is far 
from being the simple civil affair which Barbeyrac would 
represent it. Nor, in fact, does Tertullian in this instance 
write in any extreme or extravagant spirit ; for almost in the 
same breath, he makes a concession to social convenience, 
such as shows that in the other instance he was advising in 
no morose temper of mind; and allows the Christian to attend 
the private and ordinary days of festivity in heathen families, 
such as the assumption of the toga, a marriage, or the naming 
of a child: and though sacrifices usually attended these 
solemnities, yet merely to the spectator of them, he thinks 
they could hardly be considered to involve the party in the 
guilt of them. But even here Tertullian naturally subjoins a 
wish ; “Would to God we were not called upon to witness 
what it is not lawful for ourselves to do! But since through 
the devices of the evil one, idolatry compasses the world on 

1 Barbeyrac, p. 77, ? Tertullian, De Idololatria, c. xv, 
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every side, we may be permitted to be present on some occa- 
sions, which are calculated to show our kindly and dutiful - 
feelings, not for idols, but for our fellow-creatures.”’ * 
Barbeyrac finds similar fault? with Tertullian for what he 
says on the subject of a Christian holding office or magisterial 
function in the state. And here, I think, his animadversions 
may be qualified by the same means as before, 2. ¢. by a due 
regard to the circumstances of the times. It is obvious that 
Tertullian, in all the remarks which he makes upon this and upon 
other kindred subjects, exhibits a mind thoroughly possessed 
with the enormous difficulties which the idolatry that sur- 
rounded them, threw in the way of the Christians, and em- 
barrassed them in all their movements, however otherwise 
blameless or indifferent. It is not the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of acting as a judge or magistrate in the abstract, 
which Tertullian debates (as Barbeyrac would seem to re- 
present the question*) ; but whether a Christian should under- 
take such a province, as things then were, and with the 
obstacles before him which such a position would evidently 
expose him to. This is the proposition in his thoughts, how- 
ever he may fail to express it in so many words. It is true 
that Tertullian may appear to lay undue stress on the parti- 
culars of pomp and parade with which such an office was 
accompanied, the preetexta, the trabea, the laticlave, the fasces, 
the wands, the purple, as if the gravamen lay in these; and 
it is true, also, that Tertullian, the better to reconcile his 
readers to the recommendation that they should have nothing 
to do with such offices, suggests the modest and humble 
aspect of our Lord, and his indisposition to be treated 
with kingly honours*; but even here the main objection to 
these trappings is the relation they bore to idolatry—the 
question of the habits at the period of the Reformation, deeply 
aggravated, as it might well be, being even then the matter of 
offence—they were to be shunned because, in the eye of the 
people, they were associated intimately with the worship of 
false gods; the figures of those gods were dressed in these 
robes ; the processions, in honour of them, were attended by 
these insignia.> It is impossible to say what weight should 
be ascribed to this argument, unless we knew more intimately 
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than we possibly can know, the state of public feeling upon 
this point, and how far it really did identify these pageants 
with idolatry, and especially in the estimation of the weaker 
brethren, for whom St. Paul himself tells us consideration ig 
to be had. But independently of this argument, Tertullian 
puts forward a number of inconveniences which would distress 
the Christian in the discharge of such duties, though he puts 
them ex abundanti and with a proviso, that even if they 
could be escaped, there was still cause enough left in such 
matters as I have just been adverting to, to deter him from 
embarking in such an occupation. “Let us admit,” says 
Tertullian, for argument’s sake, (that is his way of stating it,) 
“let us admit that by possibility it may happen to a man to 
enjoy an honour of this kind, and to make his way unencum- 
bered by anything but the honour ; neither called upon to do 
sacrifice, nor to sanction sacrifice by his authority, nor to 
deal in the victims for sacrifice, nor to appoint to the charge 
of the temples, nor gather the revenues derived from them, nor 
exhibit shows and games on his own account or on that of the 
public, nor preside over them, by whomsoever exhibited ; let 
him have no judgment to pronounce, no edict to put forth, 
no oath to take; nay, let him be exempt from matters which 
strictly fall under magisterial duty ; let him adjudicate on no 
man’s life or character (I say nothing about fines) ; let him 
neither condemn nor make damnatory laws; let him consign 
no man to fetters, to prison, or to torture: 7f dz is credible 
that such a state of things could subsist,’—still, even allow- 
ing all this,” contends Tertullian, “ the very pomp and decora- 
tion of his office is so associated with idolatry, that that alone 
should induce him to refrain from it.”? He may seem to 
waive the stronger argument, and rely upon the weaker, but a 
sense of the enormous hindrance in the way of a Christian 
magistrate, which a state of heathen society would present, is 
at the bottom of the whole reasoning. Nor can he be said to 
waive the other; for he expressly, you see, affirms, that ex- 
emption from such embarrassments, as he is supposing, is a 
thing incredible ; that in point of fact, the party would have 
to do sacrifice, to preside over sacrifices, to exhibit spectacles, 
and so on, or in other words to be himself an idolater ; and 
again, in point of fact, would have to adjudicate on men’s lives 
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and characters, to fine, imprison, and torture. And who, may 
we presume, would be the parties between whom he would be 
perpetually called to judge? Would it not be between hea- 
thens and Christians? We have already discovered incident- 
ally what a disturbing force in the world the introduction of 
Christianity proved ; and I could add to the proof of this to 
almost any extent by going into details: how truly our 
Lord’s prophecy came to pass, that he was not about “ to send 
peace on earth, but a sword.”” There were endless calls for 
the interposition of the law to settle disputes and troubles 
which arose from the husband being a pagan, and the wife 
a believer ; from the master and servant standing to one an- 
other in the like relation, and so on. -There were contentions 
continually brewing from the consciousness of the heathen 
party on such occasions that he had the laws in his favour, 
and had his victim at his merey; that he could treasure up a 
grievance to a future day, and produce it when the time served. 
There must have been numberless civil suits between the pagan 
and Christian most painful for the latter to decide. The mere 
debtor and creditor business between them must have been 
full of perplexity. The bond required an oath, a heathen oath ; 
necessity on the one hand urging to it, conscience on the other 
resenting it'; Tertullian himself almost at a loss how to ad- 
vise, and ending what he has to say on the subject with a 
prayer that Christians may not be driven to the extremity of 
borrowing from heathens, but may find those who could lend 
amongst the brethren. 

How could a Christian reconcile it to himself to volunteer 
placing himself in a position of such enormous difficulty by 
acting as a-magistrate in these courts? And how can we find 
fault with Tertullian for dissuading him from ‘so doing by every 
argument he can devise, however little to the purpose some of 
them may be? We are not, I must again remind you, to 
consider the question as Barbeyrac does, in cool blood, whether 
it is convenient for a Christian under any circumstances, and 
at any time, to bear the sword, to pass sentence of death, 
and so on; but whether under those circumstances, and at 
that time, it was convenient to do so. JI repeat, it was the 
idolatry of the day that was influencing the mind of Tertul- 
lian in all the decisions we are now considering, as is obvious 
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from the passage with which he closes his treatise on idolatry, 
where they are all found. “These,” says he, “are the rocks 
and bays ; these the shores and straits of idolatry, amidst 
which faith, with sails filled by the Spirit of God, makes her 
voyage, safe, if cautious, secure, if wide awake.! But for 
those who are unshipped, there is in idolatry a deep which 
cannot be swum out of ; for those who are dashed against it, 
a wreck which cannot be cleared ; for those who are swallowed 
up, a submersion” which cannot be breathed in ; whoever are 
choked by its waves, every vortex which it hath sucks them 
under to hell. Let no man then say, who can take all the 
precautions necessary for safety, unless he retired altogether 
from the world? as if it were not better to retire from it, 
than to live in it and be an idolater. Nothing can be more easy 
than precaution against idolatry, if there is a real fear of it. 
Any necessity is a trifle compared with peril so vast. . There- 
fore did the Holy Spirit, when the Apostles held their council, 
relax for us the bond and the yoke, in order that we might be 
at leisure for avoiding idolatry. This will be our law; the 
more fully to be observed and required, in proportion as it is 
itself more simple and unembarrassed ; the law proper to 
Christians ; the law by which we are recognised and tested by 
heathens ; the law which is to be propounded to those who 
are approaching towards the faith, to be inculcated to those 
who are entering on the faith, in order that those who are ap- 
proaching the faith may ponder, and those who are keeping 
the faith may continue to do so, and those who are not keep- 
ing it may renounce themselves (and their profession). For we 
may consider whether according to the figure of the ark, the 
crow, and the kite, and the wolf, and the dog, and the serpent, 
may not be in the Church. But there can be no doubt that 
in the figure of the ark the idolater is not found. No animal 
can be made to represent the idolater. And what was not in 
the ark, let not the same be in the Church.” * I have given 
this winding ‘up of the Treatise on Idolatry at full, in order 
to show how entirely the practical speculations of Tertullian, 
in the course of it, had been governed by his horror of a sin 
which, as he had said at the opening of his essay, comprised 
every other.? 


1 Attonita. “= 2 Hypobrychium. * Tertullian, De Tdololatria, c. xxiv. 
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On the subject of self-defence Barbeyrac regards the mo- 
rality of the Fathers, of Tertullian and Cyprian more especi- 
ally, to be utterly faulty’; carrying as they do the duty 
of patience to such an extreme, as to be scarcely compatible 
with self-preservation. A passage or two to this effect 
he produces, written, however, in that loose and rhetorical 
manner, for which allowance is always to be made. For 
instance, “The soldiers of Christ cannot be conquered, but 
can die ; and by this very thing they prove themselves to be 
invincible, viz. by having no fear of death. Neither do they 
resist those who assail them, seeing that, 2¢ is not lawful even 
for the innocent to slay the guilty; but they deliver up their 
lives and their blood with alacrity, in order that they may 
the sooner retire from the ills and cruelties of a world wherein 
so much malice and barbarity prevails.’? But a paragraph of 
this kind is a very insufficient foundation of any serious 
charge. The fact is, that at the time when these Fathers 
wrote, the Christians were in a minority, surrounded by 
fierce and watchful enemies ; as our Lord expresses it, “sheep 
in the midst of wolves.’’ In such a condition, the only chance 
for them was patience; patience proceeding almost to the 
degree of non-resistance ; it was by far the most effectual de- 
fence that could be set up. Vincit qui patitur, was the best — 
motto for them. And accordingly we find both Cyprian and 
Tertullian furnishing express essays on this virtue: but they 
are not philosophical essays: they were not dreaming of 
writing like Puffendorf and Barbeyrac on “natural rights :”’ 
the times in which they lived and the scenes in which they 
were concerned invited to no such tranquil speculations. Both 
these compositions are of the nature of Sermons or Homilies; 
“Fratres dilectissimi” is indeed the pulpit phraseology with 
which Cyprian interlards his address: they have for their ob- 
ject to brace up the hearers or readers of them to meet the 
distresses and dangers of the times; and to teach them not 
to faint in the day of trial. “ And as we are all involved in 
the sentence ” (on Adam) such is their language, “we can es- 
cape from it only by death. Therefore it is that we naturally 
weep when we are first brought into the world, testifying in- 
stinctively that it is a world of trouble: and patience sup- 
plies the only remedy to all; but most of all to us, whom 
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persecutions, the gaol, the sword, the wild-beast, the fire, the 
cross, and whatever other engine of torment there may be, as- 
sail. Hven as our Lord said, ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcume the world.’”’! 
And if Abel is adduced as a praiseworthy example of patient 
sufferance, who, when attacked by Cain, made no resistance ” 
—for it is presumed of him from the silence of Scripture— 
surely this is scarcely to be drawn into a grave argument (as 
it is by Barbeyrac), that by such reasoning Cyprian was sub- 
verting the natural right of self-defence.* In the eloquent - 
eulogy on patience with which Tertullian closes his treatise on 
it, it is significantly said, in a long catalogue of its merits, 
“ Tt strengthens faith ”»—“ it rules the flesh ’’—“it bridles the 
tongue ”—“ it subdues temptations ”—“ it consummates mar- 
tyrdom ’’—“it charms the believer ”——“it attracts the unbe- 
liever ”*—the virtue evidently presenting itself to the mind of 
Tertullian in those aspects which a state of risk and danger 
in the times in which he lived suggested to him. 

There is one particular more in the essay of M. Barbeyrac 
to which I think it needful to draw your attention; and 
though differing in character from some of them already no- 
ticed, it still serves to confirm me in my affirmation that 
Barbeyrac, in passing Judgment on the morality of the Fa- 
thers, did not take sufficiently into account the condition of 
the times and of public opinion when they wrote. It is this ; 
the justification of idolatry amongst the Pagans, which Bar- 
beyrac imputes to Clemens Alexandrinus,’ when that Father 
says, that “God had given them the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, to worship (eis Opnoxeiav).” I have, indeed, touched on 
this question before, and shown that Clemens, whose principle 
it was to make the heathen philosophy a stepping-stone to 
Christian truth, and so to tempt the learned Gentiles to a 
purer faith, did consider the heavenly bodies as objects set up 
for the religious contemplation of the Gentiles, in order that 
they might be saved, as he expressly says, from becoming 
vicious atheists, and that, carrying their thoughts up from 
these glorious creatures to God their Creator, they might be 
delivered from falling down and worshipping images, wood, 





1 Cyprian, de Bono Patientia, § xii. 4 Tertullian, De Patientia, c. xy. 
2 De Zelo et Livore, § v. 5 Stromat. VI. c, xiv. p. 795. 


3 Barbeyrac, p. 128. 
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and stone—even the worship of the stars being thought 
better than the worship of stocks, as being more likely to 
advance the worshipper to the contemplation of God himself: 
But what led Clemens into this particular error was no obli- 
quity in his morality, but simply a misinterpretation of a verse 
in Scripture,’ “And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
even all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to worship 
them and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath divided 
unto all nations under the whole heaven. But the Lord hath 
taken you” (v.é. the Israelites, as opposed to the Gentiles), 
“and brought yow forth’—as though Moses had said, that 
the Israelites were not to worship the host of heaven, they 
having been furnished with better knowledge and a holier 
creed ; but that to all the nations (. e. the Gentiles as dis- 
tinguished from the Jews) God had permitted these heavenly 
bodies to be objects of worship. Moreover, the Septuagint, 
which was the Scripture Clemens knew, was capable of being 
drawn into this meaning much more easily—-a@ ameéverpe Kipios 
0 @cds cov avta Tact Tots EOvect Tols UrOoKAT@ TOU ovpavod. 
vas Sé éraBev 6 Qcds, Kat eEnyayev vuas, K.T. % Now we 
know that Clemens entertained the same opinion as the Fathers 
before him, an opinion which had come down to the modern 
Jews, that the Septuagint translation was made by miracle, 
and was the work of inspiration, even as the original itself 
was.’ What, therefore, appeared to him to be the sense of 
the text in Deuteronomy he could not but bow to, however 
he might have felt difficulties about it. And that difficulties 
he did feel, and put the interpretation upon it he did, not be- 
cause he wished to warp a text to support a theory, but because 
he was not aware of any other exposition,® seems to be proved 
by the manner in which he expresses himself on two other 
occasions on the same subject, where the text of Deuteronomy 
does not happen to present itself to his mind, and where he 
speaks therefore under no constraint. For in the Exhortation 
to the Gentiles* he declares his surprise that men should have 
been found who worshipped the Divine workmanship, instead 
of God himself, absurdly supposing the sun, the moon, and the 


1, Deut. iv. 19. Dial. §§ 55. 121. 
Stromat. I. c. xxii. pp. 409, 410. * Cohort. ad Gentes, § iv. pp. 54, 55. 
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chorus of the stars to be gods, whereas they were only instru- 
ments whereby to measure time. And in another passage in 
the same work, where he is describing the several sources from 
which idolatry took its beginning, he makes one of them to 
be this very admiration of the heavenly bodies, “Some, de- 
ceived by the spectacle of the heavens, or trusting to the eye 
alone, contemplated the motions of the stars, and admired and 
deified them, calling the stars gods (@eovs) from their motion 
(é€« tod Oetv) ; and worshipped the sun, like the Indians, 
and the moon, like the Phrygians.”' The conclusion, there- 
fore, we come to on the whole is, that the faulty views he 
puts forward on one single occasion, he does so put forward 
in deference to what he supposed to be Scripture ; and only 
in deference to it: some constraint seeming to be laid upon 
his own judgment, as we gather from other parts of his writ- 
ings, where the text of Scripture does not seem to occur to 
him. 

I feel that I have now furnished you with the key by 
which, as it appears to me, the greater part of the objections 
of Barbeyrac may be solved; viz. his want of consideration 
for the popular character of the writings of the Fathers, and 
for the peculiar circumstances of the age in which they lived. 
I must, however, again remind you, that my remarks through- 
out these Lectures have been confined altogether to the Fathers 
of the first three centuries. I do not pretend to clear those 
of a later date, and particularly those of a much later, from 
all the charges which Daillé and Barbeyrac have brought 
against them; for their field is much wider than mine. My 
object has been in these Lectures, and in all that I have de- 
livered on similar subjects, since I occupied my present post 
here, to interest my hearers on behalf of the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers ; feeling as I do, that they are by far the most valuable 
of all, as being nearest the times of the Apostles; and feeling 
too, that their testimony, instead of unsettling your minds 
with respect to the doctrine and ritual of your own Church, 
will on the whole lead you to think, that you could betake 
yourself to no other, which so nearly resembles that of the 
primitive ages. I have said it before from this place, and I 
repeat it now, that it is not the reference to ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, which has of late prevailed to such an extent, that has 

1 Cohort. ad Gentes, § il. p. 22. 
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disturbed us, and given cause for jealousy and apprehension to 
so many, but it has been the reference to ecclesiastical anti- 
quity of too low a date; a date, when the Church had lost 
much of the simplicity both of its faith and constitution. 
Such popular objections as are urged against the study even 
of these primitive Fathers, I trust I have in this Course of 
Lectures in a great measure removed. It will be my business 
“in my Lectures next Term to follow up my present argument 
by an exposition of the positive advantages of many kinds 
which result from the study of the writers of the Ante-Nicene 
Church ; and thus redeein the title which Daillé adopted “On 
the Use of the Fathers,” whilst the only or chief object of 
his book proved to be, to persuade us that the Fathers are of 
no use at all. 

Accordingly I shall show in these Lectures the light 
the study of the early Fathers casts upon the Hvidences— 
the weapons with which they (in a peculiar manner) arm us 
against the infidel, and against Mr. Gibbon’s infidelity more 
especially ; by proving the rapid spread of Christianity over 
the world; by exhibiting the classes of society out of which 
its converts were made, and the mistake it is to suppose that 
they were exclusively of the lowest ; by developing the care 
and caution with which their characters were sifted before 
their allegiance was received ; by furnishing us with a true 
estimate of the extent and intensity of persecution they en- 
countered and sustained, and the trying nature of some modes 
of it less obvious, and therefore less adverted to, but not less 
searching. I shall treat of the miraculous powers ascribed 
to the Primitive Church ; and of its ecclesiastical construction. 
I shall explain the good offices the Fathers render us in our 
investigation of the Canon of Scripture—the substance of 
Scripture—the teat of Scripture—and above ail, the meaning 
of Scripture on great cardinal points, by reflecting to us the 
sense of the Primitive Church on them all, on the last of 
which subjects I shall have to dwell at some length, * 

I cannot but persuade myself that young men about to 
undertake the occupation of Ministers in Christ’s Church, ‘of 
teachers of the people in theological and ecclesiastical truth, 
particularly in times like our own, when so much error is 
abroad on such topics, and so many foundations subverted or 
shaken, which they may find themselves soon in a position to 
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restore or repair—I say, I cannot but persuade myself, that 
ingenuous men, with such prospects before them, may feel it 
a duty—an interesting duty—to make themselves acquainted 
with such questions as I have enumerated; and though no 
longer compelled to hear what I have to say on them by con- 
straint, may be disposed to do so of good-will: and that I 
shall have the satisfaction of feeling, that in composing these 
Lectures, the results of many years’ patient reading and 
thought, I have not been labouring in vain; but have a 
chance of diffusing the conclusions of my own experience 
through the country by the best of all channels, that of an’ 
enlightened and intelligent Clergy. 
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ON THE RIGHT USE 


or 


THE EARLY FATHERS. 


SECOND SERIES. 


LECTURE I. 


Use of the Fathers in relation to the Evidences. Their testimony to the wide 
dispersion of the Gospel opposed to the statements of Gibbon. His unfairness 
in citing them. Argument from their incidental allusions. More direct testi- 
mony to the early establishment of Christianity on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and Kuxine, and in the countries beyond the Euphrates. Its secret 
progress illustrated from the Acts, from St. Paul’s Epistles, from the Fathers. 
Its disturbance of the social relations instrumental to its propagation. Ex- 
position of Phil. i. 12-18. Further illustrations. Effect of the public games. 


HE Course of Lectures which I delivered last Term on the 
Use of the Fathers, was entirely occupied in removing or 
abating those charges against them, which are advanced by 
Daillé and Barbeyrac : for I thought it would be well to clear 
away objections to the study of them, before I proceeded to 
enforce their value ; and I thought too, that it would not be 
easy to find any which had escaped the notice of those two 
unsparing critics. I now propose to redeem the promise I 
made at the close of that course, and to show some of the 
positive benefits which accrue from an examination of the 
Fathers ; still limiting my subject to the Fathers of the first 
three centuries. A portion of the present argument indeed 
was forestalled in that course, and the use of the Fathers was 
incidentally proved in various particulars, whilst I was more 
immediately engaged in relieving them from abuse. Such was 
especially the case with respect to questions involved in the 
Romish controversy ; most of which have already passed in 
review whilst I was in fact engaged in answering Daillé and 
Barbeyrac. I shall endeavour, therefore, not to repeat myself 
in this continuation of my remarks, and omit such proofs of 
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the value of the Fathers as have already been offered under 
the other head of my subject. 

Now, if we contemplate thém in relation to the Evidences 
for the truth of our religion, it would be difficult to overrate 
their worth. It is obvious, that the very period at which 
they lived, would be enough in itself to make their testimony 
most precious. Whatever gives us a better command of the 
circumstances under which Christianity established itself in 
the world improves the field of evidence. For a vast number 
of infidel arguments are founded on ignorance or imperfect 
information of primitive times. I feel that the matter which 
belongs to this single branch of the subject is so overwhelming 
that I cannot attempt to produce a tithe of it. My object, 
indeed, is not to exhaust any of the topics I handle; the 
limits, within which these Lectures must be compressed, would 
not admit of it. All I can do is, to adduce so much proof as 
shall satisfy my hearers that I have a reason for what I say ; 
and encourage them to pursue the further investigation of the 
subject for themselves. 

Thus it has always been considered a very strong argument 
for the truth of the Christian religion, that though backed by 
no secular power whatever, and propagated by a few unlet- 
tered fishermen, it should have so soon made a lodgement in 
the world, overrun the nations so wonderfully fast as it did, 
till it made kings proud to be its nursing-fathers, and queens 
its nursing-mothers. But suppose to this it was replied that 
the assertion was not true—that it did not in fact begin to 
take possession of the earth till it became the religion of the 
empire, and was accordingly upheld by secular authority, and 
owed, indeed, its success to secular support—how is the ob- 
jection to be met, but by an appeal to early Christian history? 
The objection itself is no imaginary one, you are well aware, 
but in the hands of a subtle historian has been no doubt made 
instrumental to shaking the faith of thousands: the rather — 
because Gibbon lived at a time when few, if even any, scholars 
knew much about primitive ecclesiastical antiquity. Indeed, 
I can scarcely imagine he would have ventured on the fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters of his book in their present form, had 
not the theology of his age invited him to run risks, and take 
liberties with truth. For how ample is the testimony borne 
by the Fathers of the first three centuries to the wide dis- 
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persion of the Gospel even then. It transpires perpetually ; 
not directly only, but often in a manner the most circuitous 
and incidental—in such’ a manner as could only result. from 
the fact itself being a settled conviction in the writer’s mind. 

Thus Clemens (even so early a witness as he) having occa- 
sion to produce some examples of the virtue of patience in 
support of his exhortation to the Corinthian Church to en- 
courage it in themselves, mentions St. Paul. “Seven times,” 
says he, “he was in bonds, he was scourged, he was stoned, 
he preached both in the east and in the west, leaving behind 
him a glorious report of his faith: and so, having taught the 
whole world righteousness, and having travelled even to the 
utmost bounds of the west, he at last suffered martyrdom.”? 

Again, Justin Martyr tells us that the bells attached to 
the high priest’s garment were a figure of the twelve Apostles 
who were dependent on Christ the Priest for ever ; the whole 
earth through their preaching having been filled with the 
glory and grace of God and of his Christ. Wherefore it was 
that David said; “Their sound is gone out into all lands, and 
their words into the ends of the world.”* Here we have 
another instance of the fact we are investigating, being com- 
municated in the same unobtrusive way as before. Again, in 
the same author’s exposition of Moses’ blessing on Joseph, 
“his horns are like the horns of an unicorn, with them he 
shall push the people together to the ends of the earth,”* the 
horn of the unicorn is the Cross, and its pushing the nations 
to the ends of the earth is but significant, says he, “of what 
has already come to pass among all nations. For they of 
all nations, pushed by the horn, that is, pricked to the heart 
by this mystery, have turned from their vain idols to the wor- 
ship of God.” * 

Once more, Irenzeus in commenting on” the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed, remarks that in that parable, “the 
Judge of the whole world was announced—that he, in the 
heart of the earth and buried in the tomb, in three days be- 
came the greatest of trees, and stretched forth His branches 
to the ends of the world—that the twelve Apostles, shooting 
from the stem, like goodly and. flourishing boughs, became a 
shelter for the nations, as those boughs are to the birds of 


~ 1 Clem. Rom. Ad Cor. I. § v. s Deut. Exxiij. 17. : 
2 Justin Martyr, Dial. § 42. 4 Justin Martyr, Dial. § 91. 
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heaven; under which boughs, all finding shelter, like birds 
gathered into the nest, have partaken of that food nutritious 
and heavenly which proceeded from them.” 1 It is most im- 
probable that Irenzeus would have used expressions of this 
sort, if the Gospel had not actually made great progress when 
he penned them. Again, he is speaking of the uniformity of 
tradition in the orthodox Church, to whatever branch of it 
you turn, as presenting an insuperable objection to the novel- 
ties of the heretics. That is his argument; but in treating 
it, he incidentally touches on the actual superficial extent of 
that Church in the following terms; “so that the faith and 
tradition of the Churches is one and the same, whether they 
be established in Germany, in Spain, in Gaul, in the East, in 
Egypt, in Libya, or in the middle of the world.”* And here 
may be the proper place for remarking by the way the ani- 
mus with which Gibbon handles such early evidence as this for 
the wide dispersion of the Gospel. We see Spain is one of 
the countries here enumerated as having received the Gospel, 
and in such a measure as to have her Churches appealed to on 
the subject of Tradition ; a circumstance indicating both that 
the spread of the Gospel in that country was considerable, 
and also that its date was even then of some standing. And 
yet Gibbon casts a doubt upon the Gospel having penetrated 
Spain even in Tertullian’s time, whose testimony to that effect 
he produces in order to disparage it, as if it was the earliest 
which existed on the question, altogether sinking this of 
Irenzeus which preceded Tertullian’s and concurred with it. 
“From Gaul,” says Gibbon, “which claimed a just pre-emi- 
nence of learning and authority over all the countries on this 
side of the Alps, the ight of the Gospel was more faintly re- 
flected on the remote provinces of Spain and Britain ; and if 
we may credit the vehement assertions of Tertullian,’? they 
had already received the first rays of the faith, when he ad- 
dressed his Apology to the magistrates of the Emperor 
Severus.” * Now, why advert to a rhetorical passage of Tertul- 
lian, a later witness, and suppress this sober one of Irenzeus, 
an earlier? I say suppress, because though not taking the 
slightest notice of it in his. teat, where if Tertullian was 

1Treneus, Fragm. xxxi. or p. 347, * Gibbon’s History of the Decline 
Boned. Hd. and Fall of the Roman Iimpire, vol. ii. 
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worth producing, surely Irenzeus was, he has a reference to 
it afterwards in a note'; in a note, however, annexed to a 
sentence which has no particular relation to Spain, and the 
reference in that note confined to a bare citation of the book 
and chapter of Irenzeus, without a word about the substance 
of the passage referred to, nothing in short done to invite us 
to examine it; as though on the one hand, Gibbon was re- 
Iuctant to put his readers in full possession of an authority 
which was against him ; and on the other, was willing to pre- 
pare for himself a retreat against the charge of ignorance of 
that authority, by barely jotting down the chapter and verse. 
~The very next page furnishes an instance of the same disin- 
genuousness in the case of Armenia. “It will still remain 
an undoubted fact, that the barbarians of Scythia and Ger- 
many, who afterwards subverted the -Roman monarchy, were 
involved in the darkness of Paganism; and that even the 
conversion of Iberia, of Armenia, and of Aithiopia, was not 
attempted with any degree of success till the sceptre was in 
the hands of an orthodox emperor.’ But Armenia is one 
of the nations expressly enumerated by Tertullian® as be- 
lieving in Christ, and Mr. Gibbon himself, convinced that in 
this case at least his assertion was not true, expressed his 
intention of correcting his error in future editions.* “Yet,” 
remarks Professor Porson in the Preface to his Letters to 
Archdeacon Travis, a Preface. in which he pronounces an 
eulogium with certain exceptions on Mr. Gibbon’s history, 
“to say the truth, I have one censure in reserve. <A candid 
acknowledgment of error does not seem to be Mr. Gibbon’s 
shining virtue. He promised (if I understand him rightly) 
that in a future edition he would expunge the words, of Ar- 
menia, or make an equivalent alteration. A new edition 
has appeared ; but I have looked in vain to find a correction 
of that passage.” ° 
But to return to our proof that the early Fathers bear 
testimony to the wide dispersion of the Gospel in their time; 
that of Tertullian, which has already been advanced in one 
instance, does not terminate with that one; on the con- 
trary, it presents itself in many of his works, written no 


1 Gibbon’s History of the Decline 3 Tertullian, Adversus Judeos, ce. vii. 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 4 Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. 
ii. p. 869, note 177. iv.p. 577. 8vo. 1814. 
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doubt at considerable intervals of time. One while he tells 
us, as in his Apology, that people were exclaiming, the 
state was besieged by the Christians ; that it was deplored 
as a misfortune, that every sex, age, condition, rank, was 
passing over to their name.' At another time he talks of 
the Christians, however unobtrusive their lives, in numbers 
constituting the major part of every state.? Elsewhere he 
produces a catalogue of distinguished princes, and shows that 
they after all only governed limited districts, Solomon, e. g. 
from Dan to Beersheba, “whereas the kingdom and name of 
Christ extends everywhere, is believed everywhere, is wor- 
shipped by all the nations already enumerated;’’* those nations 
being “the Parthians, Medes, Elamites, the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, in Armenia, in Phrygia, in Cappadocia, the inhabi- 
tants of Pontus, Asia, and Pamphylia; of Egypt and of the 
country of Africa about Cyrene; Romans, Jews, the various 
tribes of the Getuli, many districts of the Moors; the whole 
boundary of Spain; divers nations of the Gauls; and parts 
of Britain which had been inaccessible to the Romans.” * 
And on another occasion, when arguing that the prophecies 
which related to the events that were to follow the appear- 
ance of Christ, were fulfilled after Jesus of Nazareth, he 
proceeds, “for behold all the nations emerging out of the 
vortex of human error, to God the Creator and to God the 
Christ ;” and then having quoted the Psalm, “I sball give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession,” he observes that. this pre- 
diction was not accomplished in David, whose empire was 
limited to Judzea, but in Christ, “who hath already pos- 
sessed,” says he, “the whole world with a faith in his Gos- 
pel.”? Some of the treatises in which these passages occur 
were composed before he was a Montanist; some afterwards ; 
some in which there is no internal evidence to show whether 
it was before or after ; but all of them, we see, concur in the 
assertion of the extensive dispersion of the Gospel in his time. 

Origen in his turn speaks to the same effect. In his 
treatise against Celsus, one of the works of his maturer age, 
and perhaps the most sober of them all, in replying to the 
objection that Christianity is but of yesterday’s date, he 


: Tertullian, Apol. e. i. 3 Adversus Judos, ¢. vii. 4 Ibid. 
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draws a conclusion in favour of Christianity from this very 
circumstance ; that recent as was its introduction among men, 
it had made a progress, which nothing could account for but 
its Divine origin. “And though at the first,” says he, “the 
kings of the day, and the chief officers under them, and the 
magistrates, and in short all who were in any post of authority, 
and the governors in cities, and the military, and the popu- 
lace, resisted the dispersion of it over the world, it still pre- 
vailed, for it could not be hindered, as being the Word of God, 
and stronger than all its antagonists ; so that it took posses- 
sion of the whole of Greece, and the greater part of the world 
of the barbarians, and converted myriads of souls to that form 
of worship.” And again, in the same treatise, when showing 
how faithfully our Lord’s prediction was fulfilled, that the 
Gospel should “be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations,’? Origen remarks, “ Who that reverts to 
the time when Jesus used these words, will not wonder when 
he perceives that according to them the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has been preached in all the world under heaven, to Greeks 
and barbarians, to wise and foolish? For the Word spoke 
with power that prevailed over the whole race of mankind ; 
and one can find no nation amongst them, which has escaped 
receiving the doctrine of Jesus.”* And on another occasion 
in the same treatise, he considers the Churches established all 
the world over, in every city, as ordained to be the antago- 
nists and correctives of the heathen assemblies (é«xAnolae 
the term applied to both), and challenges a comparison be- 
tween their respective leaders and governors.* So again in 
his De Principiis, and in a part of that treatise where the 
Greek is preserved, so that the testimony cannot be that of 
Rufinus, who might be supposed to speak of the condition of 
Christianity at a later date, the argument and almost the 
language is the same. “ And if we consider, how in a very 
few years (ev ofdSpa orivors Erect), whilst those who confessed 
Christianity were plotted against, and some of them were 
slain for it, and others were spoiled of their property, and 
though the teachers of it were not very numerous, the Word 


1 Idons pév ‘EAAdSos, emi meiov | sum, I. § 28. 
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found means to be proclaimed everywhere throughout the 
world, so that Greeks and barbarians, wise and foolish, were 
added to the religion of Jesus, we cannot hesitate to affirm 
that the thing was above what was of man.”' Jacob’s 
prophecy, he afterwards argues, is seen to be fulfilled “ by the 
multitude of the nations who have believed in God through 
Christ,’’? and also that in Psalm Ixxii. 8. “His dominion 
shall be also from the one sea to the other, and from the 
flood unto the world’s end.”? 

Again, Cyprian in his tract addressed to Demetrianus, a 
heathen scoffer, still leads us to the same conclusion. The 
very charge which this antagonist alleges against the Christians 
is in itself a proof of their numbers. The greater frequency 
of wars, the greater severity of plague and famine, the long 
lack of rain and showers were calamities, it seems, according 
to him, which were imputed to the Christians. But there 
would have been nothing even plausible in such an accusation 
as this, unless the Christians had been so large a portion of 
the population as materially to affect the number of the wor- 
shippers of the heathen gods. And in fact, Cyprian in the 
course of this essay, hints that the Christians are so formi- 
dable a body, that though it was their custom and their glory 
to take the persecution they suffered, patiently, they were in 
strength to resent it. “Therefore, it is, that none of us 
when apprehended resists, none rises against your unjust 
violence, quamvis nimius et copiosus noster sit populus.”® And 
a modest expression in Minucius Felix, perhaps, does not 
indicate the same fact the less forcibly on account of its unpre- 
tending character. “Neither let us pride ourselves upon our 
numbers, seeing that in the sight of God, before whom the 
whole world is stretched out, we are few.’ ® 

It is not, however, merely on phrases of this kind which 
escape from the Fathers, one and all, that we build ; though, 
considering how uniform their language is upon this point, 
and how distant from one another are the parties in many 
instances when they use it, such concurrence in them is in 
itself very satisfactory; but the facts, which these early 
documents furnish, establish the same conclusion. Asia 
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Minor was evidently full of Christian communities. The 
epistles of Ignatius testify it. For though those epistles are 
addressed directly to five Churches only of that country, yet 
it is evident that there were in it numbers besides. These 
five happened to lie on or near the march of Ignatius, when 
he was conveyed from Antioch to Rome, and so were honoured 
by his more immediate notice. But he speaks of Churches 
which did not belong to him forwarding him on his journey 
city by city'; and tells Polycarp that as he has not been able 
to write himself to-all the Churches, he trusts he will do it 
for him to such as were in his own neighbourhood.? Indeed, 
as on the one hand, several of the Churches to which Ignatius 
appeals are not mentioned in the Revelation ; so on the other, 
several of those mentioned in the Revelation are not found in 
the list of the Ignatian Churches. Then, Polycrates, a Bishop 
of Ephesus in the second century, writes a synodical epistle to 
Victor, Bishop of Rome, on the subject of Easter,’ of which 
epistle a fragment is come down to us in Eusebius. Now in 
this fragment it is said, that if the names of the Bishops 
assembled at that convocation were put down, they would be 
found to be great multitudes (7odda wA7On). The same 
ecclesiastical history contains a portion of an epistle addressed 
by Serapion, a Bishop of Antioch of the same date, to Rhossus, 
a city of Cilicia, on the subject of a spurious Gospel of St. 
Peter*; and mention is made in it too of a Bishop of Hiera- 
polis in Phrygia, Again, the epistle from the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne is written to the Churches of Asia and 
Phrygia ; not merely showing that Churches there were in Asia 
and Phrygia, but vigorous Churches, Churches holding close 
connection with the Churches of Gaul, and deeply interested in 
their sufferings—all this still within the second century.” 
The work of Irenzeus who was eventually Bishop of Lyons, 
as he had been previously Presbyter of the same Church, gives 
us the impression of having been composed in a country 
where the Gospel was not weak even then, or confined to very 
narrow bounds. It bespeaks its author not to be buried 
alive in a corner of the Church, but to be master of all the 
great heresies of the day. And though it is true he had 
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visited Rome, and no doubt kept up an intercourse with the 
East, yet the book was composed in Gaul ; and though in the 
preface of it he apologizes for his style, on the plea that he 
was living among Celts, and was in the habit, therefore, of 
using a barbarous language, he makes no allusion to any other 
disadvantage which his position entailed upon him ; and it is 
manifest that he is combating an evil even at his own doors, 
certain of these Gnostics having been busy even in his own 
district about the Rhone!; the proximity of the mischief pro- 
bably stimulating him to write against and expose them ; but 
there scarcely would have been vigorous heresies subsisting in 
a country where the Church had not made effectual lodgement. 
The frequent allusions too, which we find in him, to ritual 
and ecclesiastical organization lead to the same conclusion. 
Indeed, we shall presently see, that by the time of Cyprian 
there is evidence indisputable, that there were numerous sees 
in Gaul. Again, fragments of writers of the second century, 
preserved by Eusebius, still continue to afford occasional 
glimpses of this wide dispersion of the Gospel over districts 
I have not yet touched ; nor can we read them without feeling, 
how much evidence on this question must have perished to- 
gether with the early Christian documents which contained it, 
and without lamenting the loss of them for this as for many 
other reasons. Thus Dionysius, a Bishop of Corinth of that 
period, writes Catholic epistles to the Lacedzemonians, to the 
Athenians, to the Nicomedians, to Gortyna and the Gnossians, 
Churches in Crete, as well as to Churches in other regions of 
which I have spoken already. And Serapion, whilst com- 
municating with two correspondents on the subject of the 
Montanists, incidentally speaks of a Bishop of Debeltum in 
Thrace, and also of a Bishop of Anchialus in the same 
country. But what need is there to pick up the state of 
religion in Greece piecemeal? Tertullian in a manner the 
most incidental, for when he writes he is a Montanist, and 
is engaged in defending the assemblies of the Montanists, 
extra-scriptural though they might be—Tertullian in self-de- 
fence tells us that “Councils of all the Churches (7. e. the 
orthodox Churches) were held in stated places throughout 
Greece (per Greecias), at which all weightier matters were dis- 
cussed ; and the representation of the whole Christian com- 
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munity took place with vast solemnity.”! Irenzeus twice 
refers to the Church in Aithiopia as first established by the 
eunuch,’ and in such terms as would indicate that it could 
then be appealed to for the orthodox doctrine, that no other 
God was taught by the Apostles save God the Father, nor 
any Christ but Jesus. What stronger proof again is it possi- 
ble to have of the vigorous condition of Christianity at Alex- 
andria and in that region, than the writings of Clemens 
Alexandrinus afford, or those of Origen who succeeded him 
for a time? The greater part of the works of both these 
authors, and especially of the former and earlier, is character- 
istic not merely of the Gospel having taken the deepest root 
among all classes, but even of very refined and transcendental 
views of it prevailing amongst them—so far was it even 
then from being in the cradle of its existence in that district. 
And once in possession of Alexandria and its schools, what 
could stop its wide and rapid diffusion over the world? For 
if there was one place more than another calculated as a pro- 
pitious starting-point for a new doctrime, it was Alexandria. 
Its position secured full and free intercourse with Asia, Africa, 
and Europe ; and it seems to have been a neutral ground on 
which all sects and opinions met together—LEastern sophists 
who probably introduced by that channel their Gnostic 
doctrines into circulation in the West, Platonists, Jews in 
very great numbers, speculative teachers of all sorts, abound- 
ing there ; and the great library of the Ptolemies furnishing 
magazines of materials for all. In a society such as this, 
would not Clemens have been exposing himself to ridicule in 
the use of such language as the following, if he spoke without 
good grounds for what he said? He is encouraging the 
heathen to embrace the truth by reminding them that they 
might infer the Gospel to be from God by reason of the rapid- 
ity with which it had overrun the world. “ The power of 
God,” says he, “illuminating the earth with amazing speed 
and a benevolence within the reach of all hath filled the wni- 
verse, (everrnoe ro mav,) with the seed of salvation. For 
the Lord did not achieve so great a work as this in so short a 
time without the Divine Providence. . . . He was the 
true wrestler, and wrestled in conjunction with the creature ; 
and very quickly distributed to all mankind (raylora Sé 
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els ravras avOparous Scadoeis), and rising according to his 
Father’s will more swiftly than the sun,” (the wrestler pro- 
bably referring to the giant, to whom the sun is compared in 
the 19th Psalm,) “he readily made the Godhead to shine 
upon us, showing us whence he was and who he was by the 
things which he taught and exhibited ; the Maker of the 
Covenant, the Reconciler, our Saviour the Word, the Fountain 
which giveth life, which giveth peace, Himself poured over 
the whole face of the earth; through whom in short all 
things are become a sea of good.’ So much for Alexandria 
and that region. Again, what a surface does Cyprian repre- 
sent directly and indirectly as occupied by Christianity. He 
talks to Stephanus of Faustinus, a Bishop of Lyons, and of 
the other brother Bishops of the same province.” He com- 
municates with the Clergy and people of Spain®; with 
Firmilianus, a Bishop of Czesarea in Cappadocia,* in which 
latter communication the elders and overseers of the Church 
are described as meeting together once a year to settle grave 
matters at a common Council.? And he actually assembles 
no less than 87 Bishops at Carthage from the province of 
Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania, to discuss the subject of 
heretical Baptism.® 

In short, the evidence on this question derived from the 
early Fathers alone can leave no doubt, that the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean and Euxine seas were full of 
Christians long before Constantine was born. And is it pos- 
sible to believe, that occupying such a region as this, the 
choicest that can be imagined for commanding the world, it 
could be confined to it? Indeed, there is proof that it was 
not. Such a document, ¢. g. as the spurious letter of King 
Abgarus to Jesus given in Eusebius,’ being in itself enough to 
show that Christianity had been established from an ancient 
date in the kingdoms beyond the Euphrates: as the memo- 
randum in Hippolytus of the countries, to which the Apostles 
were scattered, bespeaks the same fact ; for it assigns India 
to Bartholomew, and Albanus a city in Armenia for the scene 
of his martyrdom ; to Thomas it gives Parthia, Media, Persia, 
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Hyreania, the Bactri, the Mardi, and Calamina, a city of India, 
for the place where he suffered death ; to Lebbzous Mesopo- 
-tamia’; as a passage of Origen gives Scythia to St. Andrew.” 
And whatever may have been the authority on which such 
tradition rested, there can be no doubt that when these 
documents were written which have preserved it, Christianity 
must have extended itself to the countries enumerated in them 
as the fields of the Apostles’ labours.? And numerous touches 
of early ecclesiastical history found in Eusebius all support the 
same conclusion.* 

The manner, in which the Gospel actually worked its way 
over the earth, is not easily traced. It came not of observa- 
tion. The direct preaching of the missionary, though the 
obvious, was probably very far from being the only, or per- 
haps even the most ordinary channel; an expression which 
drops from Origen in a passage I have already cited, perhaps 
intimates as much—the rapid dispersion of the Gospel mark- 
ing its Divine origin, says he, the more, as the number of its 
teachers was limited.’ Justin Martyr finds a prediction of 
the unobtrusive character of the advent of the Gospel in the 
Lord smiting Amalek with a secret hand (év xeupt kpupata,)$ 
and certainly this expression is very indicative of its noiseless 
yet effectual course. It was so from the very beginning. 
When Paul approaches Italy the first time, he finds it already 
inhabited by many Christians. The brethren at Puteoli desire 
him to tarry with them; and the brethren from Rome come 
to meet him. How or when they had been converted to the 
Gospel is a mystery. Again, the interval between his release 
from his first confinement at Rome and his return to that place 
is uncertain, it might be three years, or it might be more.’ 
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But how active seems to have been the progress of the Gospel 
there during that interval ; an interval during which this great 
Apostle himself at least, having been absent from Rome, could 
not personally have contributed to the movement, yet, I say, 
how active does its progress seem to have been during that 
brief interval! Both St. Paul’s visits were made during the 
reign of the same emperor, Nero; yet how different is the 
reception at the one and at the other! In the first he “was 
suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him,” 
“to dwell in his own hired house, and to receive all that came 
in unto him ;” and then he made a favourable impression on 
some even “of Czesar’s houshold.”’ In the second he “ suf- 
fered trouble, as an evil doer, even unto bonds,”’* he was 
“ready to be offered, and the time of his departure was at 
hand ;”’* and in accordance with these anticipations of his 
own, he was actually put to death. For the success of the 
Gospel had been such within this short space of time, that 
the powers of the empire, indifferent to it in the first instance, 
had meanwhile taken alarm ; and it had begun to be per- 
ceived that Gallio’s view of the question at any rate could no 
longer be maintained. Yet how silently had the leaven been 
working all this while. Justin tells us the history of his own 
conversion : it was apparently quite accidental, as we should 
say. He had retired to a secluded region near the coast for 
the indulgence of uninterrupted meditation, being then en- 
gaged in the study of Plato’s philosophy. Here an old man 
of mild and venerable aspect, who was on the look-out for 
some friends whom he had lost, met with him and fell into 
conversation with him. He proved to be a Christian ; and 
accordingly in the course of the dialogue which ensued be- 
tween them, he drew Justin’s attention to the Scriptures, 
and to the dispensation of the Gospel, of which they spake ; 
and, his discourse ended, he went away, and Justin saw him 
no more. Yet the effects of this encounter did not terminate 
here.* This casual adventure had predisposed Justin to ex- 
amine the Scriptures; and having done so, he became con- 
verted and a Christian. Probably this is the history of 
thousands. There is another account of a conversion in 
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Minucius Felix—indeed it forms the plot of his Dialogue— 
which again may be considered characteristic of the incidental 
manner in which it was effected in numberless instances. 
Minucius tells us that there was nothing, which he remem- 
bered of his friend Octavius (whose name gives the title to his 
little work) so vividly, as a conversation which Octavius had 
held with one Cecilius a heathen, at which he was himself 
present ; a conversation at which Octavius won Cecilius to 
the Gospel.’ This Czcilius, it happened, had come to Rome 
on a visit to Minucius ; and after they had spent a few days 
there together in talking over old times, they all three repaired 
to Ostia for sea-bathing, Minucius having occasion to recruit 
his health, and the vacation during the short vintage having 
caused the courts to be shut, for Minucius was a lawyer. Here 
it chanced, as they were pacing the shore, that on passing an 
image of Serapis, Ceecilius put his hand to his lip and saluted 
it, as was the practice with the superstitious vulgar.2 Where- 
upon, says Octavius to Minucius, “it is not the part of a good 
man, my brother, to allow his friend and companion to con- 
tinue in such darkness, as that he should be left to stumble 
against a stone in broad day—a stone fashioned, and anointed, 
and crowned with garlands, it is true—seeing that the disgrace 
falls upon you as much as upon him.” Meanwhile, the party 
pursued their walk along the shore in desultory conversation ; 
and as they returned paused, where the boats were drawn up 
on the beach, to watch some boys playing at ducks and drakes 
on the surface of the water. Whilst they were amusing 
themselves with looking at the sport, Minucius remarked that 
Ceecilius took no interest in it, but, on the contrary, was silent 
and thoughtful. What ails you? said he. I am annoyed, 
replied Ceecilius, at the observation of Octavius, which con- 
veyed to me a reproach of ignorance. Now I am prepared to 
debate this subject with him, and I will show him that it is 
an easier matter to babble among friends than to argue with 
philosophers. Suppose, therefore, we seat ourselves on the 
mole, and discuss the question. Accordingly they took their 
places, and the argument proceeded.* I have produced the 
passage somewhat at full, because all the details of it answer 
the purpose for which I cite it; viz. to point out the very 
casual raanner in which the Gospel was often propagated, and 
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the multitude of channels it was stealing through, besides the 
direct one of missionary exertions. The accidental visit of 
the heathen to his friend at Rome—their going together to 
the coast at vacation time, all of them, perhaps, being lawyers, 
one of them certainly being so—the passing salutation of the 
image—the apparatus so hia from a pulpit and a con- 
Peto the whole, I mean, serving to show, what 
numerous springs of all sorts were in motion to disperse 
Christianity, and to account for the very rapid progress it 
made ; so many hands, it appears, forwarding it who were 
not expressly charged with the work, nor even suspected of 
being engaged in it. 

Moreover, the very nature of Christianity was such as to 
excite attention and awake discussion wherever it planted 
itself. It was a disturbing force. It could not exist, and 
not make itself felt. Even so early as the Canonical Epistles, 
one detects this feature of it. From a passage in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, we find there was already felt to 
be a difficulty about carrying on legal suits, when the tribunal 
was heathen and the litigants Christian. “ Dare any of you, 
having a matter against another, go to law before the unjust ?””? 
In the same Epistle (for the social character of many of the 
questions handled in that Epistle causes it to supply us with 
much evidence of the qualities there were in the Gospel to 
make it talked about), in that same Epistle, I say, we have 
another contingency provided for, which must have been of 
constant occurrence, that of unequal marriage, one party a 
believer, the other an infidel. What a fruitful field of dis- 
cussion would either of these occurrences furnish, the one 
bringing the question of Christianity under consideration in 
all its bearings on property and person, the other in all its 
bearings on the social relations of life. And it is this view of 
the stirring nature of the Gospel, the vibration, as it were, 
which it occasioned throughout the system into which it was 
admitted, that is, perhaps, the true key to a passage in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, often quoted for another purpose. 
“But I would ye should understand, brethren, that the things 
which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the Gospel (z. e. his imprisonment) ; so that 
my bonds in Christ are manifest in all the palace, and in all 
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other places ; and many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing 
confident by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the 
word without fear. Some, indeed, preach (knpvccovow) 
Christ even of envy and strife; and some also of good will : 
the one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, supposing 
to add affliction to my bonds: but the other of love, knowing 
that I am set for the defence of the Gospel. What then ? 
notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence or in truth, 
Christ is preached (catayyéAXerar) ; and therein do I rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice’’'—the terms kypicow and katayyé\Xo 
not used in any technical sense, I apprehend, or having here 
the meaning of preach as usually understood; but simply 
conveying the idea, that St. Paul’s imprisonment had excited 
a strong sensation (as we say in these days), and led to the 
discussion of the merits of the cause for which he suffered ; 
one party assailing and vilifying it and him, and another 
party warmly defending both ; and thus both parties, whether 
actuated by spite or by charity still serving by their disputes 
to spread the knowledge of Christ and to proclaim Him; a 
good result at all events, in which St. Paul rejoices. The 
passage, thus explained, holds out no sanction for heretical 
preaching, as it is often made to do. These commotions, 
which attended on the progress of the Gospel, and which we 
thus see had begun in the Apostles’ days, increased in an 
enormous ratio, as it proceeded and gathered strength ; and 
by consequence interfered more and more with all the habits, 
and arrangements, and laws, and occupations, and amusements 
of mankind: so that the subject soon forced itself upon all 
who came within the range of its influence, whether they 
would or not: it could not be blinked ; and thus overran the 
world with a rapidity, which nothing could stop. The 
absence of the Christians from all public spectacles,’ from ex- 
ecutions,’ their scruples about wearing garlands at a feast,* 
and ointments®; their care about their own poor®; their 
hesitation to take a heathen oath’; their reluctance to burn 
their dead®; their refusal to partake of meats which had 
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been offered at heathen altars!; their objections to having 
their children taught at school heathen poy Holey a ; their 
use on all occasions of the sign of the Cross,’ on hen beds, 
on their persons ; all these peculiarities and numbers more of 
the same kind, great and small, which might be mentioned, 
must have cone so many challenges to tie curiosity of the 
world they mixed with; must have drawn attention to them 
and their doctrines: the feeling which accompanied their 
march, go where they would, must have been more or less 
that of the people of Thessalonica, “these that have turned 
the world upside down are come hither also.”* We saw from 
Minucius, that the casual salutation of an image of Serapis 
was the primary cause of a discussion on the merits of Chris- 
tianity and of the conversion which ensued ; how much more 
likely would the casual crossing of the person (to take the 
least of the peculiarities of the Christians I enumerated) be 
a trifle calculated to lead to similar results ! 

The ordinary progress of the Gospel promoted through all 
these unobtrusive channels, must have been greatly accelerated 
by the frequent resort of the people in those days, in multi- 
tudes, to the public games. The mere union of persons from 
all quarters with little to do, whilst the games lasted, but to 
talk over the events of the day, was propitious to the diffusion 
of the knowledge of this rising sect. The case was similar in 
this respect to the feast of the Passover, and the effects were 
similar. We learn from St. John the active inquiries, which 
were made about Jesus by the crowds assembled at that feast. 
“Many went out of the country up to Jerusalem before the 
Passover,” and they “spake among themselves as they stood in 
the temple, what think ye, that he -will not come to the © 
feast?”° But in the case of these shows, there were other 
reasons why this topic, the dispersion of Christianity, should 
be eagerly and zealously discussed at them; such seasons 
being often chosen for the execution of the Christians, none 
other being better suited for making a public example. Thus 
we read, that the soldiers who had the custody of Ignatius 
were not content with simply discharging their office and con- 
veying him to Rome, but were anxious to do’so “before the 
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games were over ;”! and it wasat a great festival of this kind 
at Smyrna, that Polycarp was burned.? And the voice which 
issued from aloft, when the old man entered the arena, “Be of 
good heart, and play the man, Polycarp,” sustained as it was 
by the courageous carriage of the martyr, probably preached 
a sermon which made more converts, and circulated far more 
widely than appeared—lighted up a candle which would not 
readily be put out. 
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LECTURE II. 


The insinuation of Gibbon respecting the rank and character of the early Chris- 
tians, originally advanced by the heathen opponents of Christianity, and an- 
swered by the Apologists. The fact, that many persons of Wealth and education 
were Christians, proved, from the acquirements of the Fathers, from their 
specific assertion of it, from their addressing themselves to the rich and intel- 
ligent, from the fund at the disposal of the Church. Variety of demands upon 
the pecuniary resources of the Christians. Remarks on the Libellatici. 


\ E saw in the last Lecture that the authority of the 

Fathers tends to establish the fact, that the Gospel 
was dispersed very widely indeed before Constantine, and that 
the numbers of the Christians were already very great; an 
inference to which they cannot minister without fairly win- 
ning for themselves our esteem, as being at least valuable con- 
tributors to the Evidences. But they have further claims on 
us of the same kind from the light they throw on the rank, 
condition, and character of the early Christians, a point to the 
illustration of which, I am anxious to make these Lectures 
tributary. For the sceptic, you are well aware, has used 
this weapon against the faith, and imsinuated, that they con- 
sisted “almost entirely of the dregs of the populace, of peasants 
and mechanics, of boys and women, of beggars and slaves ” ; 
and that accordingly the Christian missionaries were as “ loqua- 
cious and dogmatical in private”, as they were slow to encounter 
philosophers and persons of education in debate.' 

Now in the first place this accusation is almost or altogether 
founded on information supplied by the Fathers themselves ; 
and it is scarcely credible that they would have volunteered it, 
had they thought it formidable to the cause they advocated. 
It has come down to us, in fact, as an objection found by 
them in infidel publications, to which they are replying, and 
which their replies have so far preserved, or as an objection, 
which in the treatises they sometimes drew up in the form of 
dialogues, they put into the mouths of their ignorant adver- 
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saries. Origen, @, g. gives it to Celsus in more places than 
one'; and Minucius Felix assigns it almost in the terms I 
have stated it in, and which are nearly those of Gibbon, to 
Ceecilius the Heathen antagonist of his friend Octavius. I 
need scarcely tell you, how very ill-informed on the affairs of 
the Christians these heathens are represented to have been ; and 
how apt they were to undertake to refute them, without giving 
themselves any previous pains to master the character and 
tenets of those they were bent on overthrowing. Justin com- 
plains of this in the case of Crescens. The description he 
‘gives of him is this: “It is not fit to call the man a philoso- 
pher,” says he, “testifying against -us, as he does, publicly, facts 
of which he knows nothing ; charging the Christians with being 
atheists and impious persons ; and acting thus in order to curry 
favour with the multitude who have been led astray. For if he 
calumniates us without having read the precepts of Christ, he 
is utterly base, and worse than the boors ; for they generally 
have scruples about talking and telling les on subjects with 
which they are unacquainted. Or if he has read them, then he 
does not understand the majesty there is in them. Or if he un- 
derstands this, and acts as he does in order that no suspicion 
may attach to himself, he is still more infamous and mean ; for 
he is truckling to an ignorant and senseless prejudice, and to 
fear.”* And Theophilus makes a similar complaint of Auto- 
lycus, the friend to whom he addresses his defence of the 
Christians ; very greatly surprised that one who spared no 
pains in mastering all the profane and worthless books that 
came out, would give himself no trouble about the Christian 
writings*; and though, in other matters, he was so curious as 
to investigate them all with the utmost care, he should feel no 
concern about Christianity.© And Origen expresses himself 
in very similar terms of Celsus, alleging that “whoever would 
examine the uniform purport of our Scriptures, would perceive 
that Celsus, whose hatred to the Christians was like that of 
the most ignorant vulgar, brought these charges of his against 
them without inquiry or regard for truth.”® It need not 
therefore be a case for wonder, if, under such circumstances, 
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we find many idle imputations cast upon the Christians, and 
much exaggeration and distortion of features, that might 
really in some degree belong to them, attempted. For philo- 
sophers, it seems, to which class all these men belonged,’ were 
in no other way difficult to deal with, than as they were 
totally ignorant of the subject they were disputing about. 
Certainly, the canonical Scriptures of the New Testament imply 
that in the first instance Christians were in general, though by 
no means exclusively, of the poorer ranks ; and Origen, in re- 
plying to this charge, for it is one which Celsus advances, 
remarks on one of these occasions when he does so, that it 
must needs be so, inasmuch as the ignorant and uneducated 
being more in number than the literate, there must be among 
the multitudes converted to Christianity, more ignorant and 
uneducated persons than intelligent ones; but he adds, that 
even Celsus confessed that there were temperate and gentle, 
and understanding persons among them, and persons capable 
of penetrating allegories,’ that though the Churches had few 
wise men (codovs) who abandoned that wisdom which was 
after the flesh to come to them, yet that such persons they had 
who left the carnal for the divine*®: and in another passage in 
the same treatise he inverts the objection, and in language 
bespeaking in a very remarkable manner the impression the 
Gospel had then made upon the best informed, says, “ More- 
over, how could a mere man and no more,” (the Jew in Celsus 
having been representing Jesus as such,) “how could a mere 
man and no more, effect the conversion of such- multitudes, 
not of thoughtful persons merely, for there would have been 
no wonder in that (kat ov Oavpacrov cb Tov dpovipwr), but 
even of the most unreasonable and the most enslaved to their 
passions, and through such want of sense, the most difficult to 
turn to a course of greater sobriety ?”?* “TI have no wish,” 
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says he again on another occasion, “that the ranks of the 
Christians should be made up of dolts, on the contrary, I seek 
for the lively and acute, as persons better able to attain to 
the meaning of mysteries (aiveypdatev) and of such things as 
are spoken darkly in the law and the prophets and the Gospels, 
writings which you, Celsus, despise, as containing nothing 
worthy of a thought ; because you do not fathom the sense, 
nor try to penetrate the intention of the writer:”! to be sure 
a system which applied to the feelings and wants of the poor 
above all others, and was so constructed as only to find favour 
with the humble of heart, would naturally in the first instance 
meet with acceptance from them rather than from others: but 
its own intrinsic excellence soon’ recommended it to all; and 
the writings of the Fathers most abundantly testify that in a 
very short time it made an effectual inroad amongst the most 
intelligent and opulent. 

he great acquirements of many of the Fathers themselves, 
to which their works bear witness, would indeed be enough to 
show that there were many amongst the early Christians of 
sound education and liberal attainments: Gibbon, indeed, him- 
self, allows that “the faith of Christ” “was embraced by 
several persons who derived some consequence from the advan- 
tages of nature and fortune ;”” at the same time himself offer- 
ing a catalogue of them, such as it is—but undoubtedly the 
fair way of regarding each of the Fathers is, that he was a 
type of numbers, who being of like circumstances with him- 
self adopted a like course. Justin Martyr, for instance, had 
been under the hands of teachers of almost every school of 
philosophy that existed, and found, as he tells us, satisfaction 
in none; nor could he rest, till directed to the writings of the 
prophets he discovered in them at last a footing on which he 
could fix.2 From the account that Tatian gives of his own 
conversion we see that he went through the same process. He 
too, after having examined the creeds of various sects of the 
heathens, and after meeting with evil in them all, at length 
fell in with the Scriptures, and felt that then at length he had 
arrived at truth which he was in search of. What was there 
in the cases of these two persons to make them peculiar? They 
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happen to be specific instances of learned men who turned 
Christians, but is it not reasonable to suppose that multitudes 
did the same, of whom no records remain ; particularly as the 
course of incidents which led to the change in the instances 
we are contemplating, is the most natural and ordinary that 
can be imagined ? : 

Again, the passages in the Fathers, which directly and 
without circumlocution assert that many among the Christians 
were of superior birth and breeding—one or two of which, 
indeed, Gibbon notices,’ though in a manner to attach to them 
little weight—would not be so easily disposed of by a candid 
inquirer after truth as he thinks. Tertullian in one place 
speaks of it as an alleged popular grievance that “ persons of 
every sex, age, condition, and now,” he adds (as if that was a 
more recent feature of the case) “rank, are passing over to the 
Christians.”? There is something characteristic of accuracy of 
statement in the introduction of the “jam” ; the titled were 
not the very earliest converts; and if we adopt the other 
reading “etiam,” the inference would not be very different. 
Again, in his appeal to Scapula, the- president of Africa, in 
behalf of the Christians, Tertullian, whilst reminding this 
magistrate of others in authority, who had acted mercifully 
towards the Christians, speaks of Severus “having left un- 
harmed certain most illustrious women, and most illustrious 
men, who belonged to this sect.”* Gibbon refers to a passage 
in this short tract, where Tertullian asks how Carthage could 
bear the decimation, if Scapula should proceed to despatch the 
Christians, seeing that it contained so many thousands of them 
of all ranks*; and yet using it as he does for a purpose of his 
own, he takes no notice of the phrase I have just cited ; nor yet 
by the by (for I will name it in passing, though it rather belongs 
to the subject of my last Lecture, the number of the early 
Christians), of another which occurs in that tract, and which 
would serve to qualify the conclusion he draws from the one 
he does quote. “ Even Tertullian’s rhetoric” (such this conclu- 
sion is) “rises no higher than to claim a tenth part of Car- 
thage’”’’—the term decimate taken literally. But it should 
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seem to be a term loosely used, and as equivalent to “put to 
death ;”’ for only the page before, Tertullian had described the 
Christians as ,“ pars pene major civitatis cujusque,”! “almost 
the majority of every state,’ that of Carthage, therefore, in- 
eluded, as it needs must be from the nature of the argu- 
ment, which is to show Scapula how inoffensive they were, 
notwithstanding their numbers. Perhaps neither the one ex- 
pression nor the other was meant to be construed rigorously ; 
all I contend for is, that if Gibbon chose to draw an inference 
from the word decimate, that Tertullian in his flights did not 
dream of more than a tenth of the population of Carthage 
being Christian, he should not have suppressed his other asser- 
tion in the very same treatise, that they were almost a ma- 
jority. But to return: again, in his treatise “De Fuga in 
Persecutione,’” one of the questions which Tertullian enter- 
tains is, whether it is lawful to buy off persecution ; for he 
had already determined that it was not lawful to flee from it: 
and this, also, for various reasons which he assigns, good and 
bad, he decides in the negative. But in arguing the question, 
it evidently never enters into his account that funds would be 
wanting for such a purpose, which would have been a thought 
at any rate likely to present itself to him when treating on 
such a subject, had any such difficulty occurred to his mind ; 
in the absence, therefore, of it, we must conclude that there 
was no such difficulty, or in other words, that the Christians 
were not altogether of the mean condition ascribed to them, 
But on this point I shall have more to say after a while. In 
the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, describing 
to their friends in Asia the persecution that had befallen them, 
one of the victims, whose name is given, Vettius Epagathus, 
is expressly spoken of as a person of distinction.” And it 
appears incidentally in Origen’s “ Exhortatio ad Martyrium,” 
that Ambrosius, one of the two persons to whom he addresses 
that treatise, as indeed he does other of his writings,* was a 
man of large possessions, it being one of Origen’s arguments 
that those who are called to suffer of such a class have reason 
to rejoice at having greater sacrifices to make, and greater en- 
joyments to resign than others ; and by consequence, according 
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to our Lord’s promise, at having higher rewards to receive.” 
Nay, in his treatise against Celsus, when defending the early 
Christian teachers against the charge of having been influenced 
in their views by the hope of gain, he says, “In these days, 
perhaps, when by reason of the multitude of converts to the 
word, rich persons, and some in offices of dignity and dis- 
tinction, and delicate and noble women, receive the Christian 
teachers ; one or other may dare to affirm that some under- 
take the task of teaching Christianity for the credit of the 
thing (Sua 70 Se£dpsov), but no such suspicion can attach to 
the first teachers, when the risk they ran was great: and even 
now the ill name they get amongst the rest of mankind is 
more than an equivalent to the credit they acquire with those 
of the same way of thinking as themselves; nor indeed do 
they get this credit eae a 

But the fact itself may be established upon eee broader 
grounds. Let: us look at much of our early ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, and gather from that the condition of the parties to whom 
it addresses itself. It will be evident to every candid reader 
of it that they could have been no mere peasants or artisans, 
but must have been, to a very large extent, persons of refine- 
ment and easy circumstances. The writings of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus bear most ample testimony to this fact—the 
Peedagogue especially. It would be impossible for any one to 
peruse this treatise, which professes to instruct the converts to 
Christianity in the application of their new faith to the details 
of every-day life, without being convinced that its author had 
in his eye principally, almost exclusively, converts of the upper 
classes of society. Why else should he lay down the rules he 
does for the regulation of the table? If he was writing for 
the poor, why caution them against the use of recondite dishes 
drawn from the most remote corners of the world? “ Lampreys 
from Sicily ; eels from the Meeander ; kids from Melos; mul- 
lets from Sciathus ; shell-fish from Pelorum; oysters from 
Abydos; anchovies from Lipara; turnips from Mantinea ; 
beets from Ascra” ; “soles from Attica ; thrushes from Daphne ; 
Chelidonian figs” ; “fowls from Phasis (pheasants) ; quails from 
Egypt ; peacocks from Media’’*? or against indulgence in ex- 
quisite wines ?—“Be not over curious about the Chian, nor 
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yet about the Ariusian : thirst only claims a ‘supply to meet 
it, not delicate liqueurs. Foreign wines are for an appetite 
palled through satiety. The Thasian, the fragrant Lesbian, 
the sweet Cretan, the luscious Syracusan, that of Mendes in 
Kgypt, and that of the insular Naxos, and the odoriferous 
wine of Italy, all these are many kinds, but to a temperate 
liver all wines are one, the produce of one God. For why 
should not the wine of the country serve to satisfy the taste ?’’! 
His restrictions on furniture still lead to the same inference. 
“ Away,” says he, “with Thericlean and Antigonian cups, with 
tankards and saucers and shells, and vessels of ten thousand 
other sorts ; coolers and flagons ; silver and gold, both in pri- - 
vate and public, are an invidious possession—a possession 
hard to acquire, not easy to retain, and inconvenient to use. 
Furthermore, vain and curious manufactures of glass, the more 
easily broken by reason of the delicacy of the fabric, teaching 
you to fear for them whilst you drmk out of them, must be 
banished from our system—and couches of silver, and ewers, 
and cruets, and plates and dishes, and other utensils of silver 
and gold . . . . tripods of ivory, and sofas inlaid with the 
same, and with silver feet ; chamber doors studded with gold, 
and variegated with tortoiseshell ; counterpanes of purple, and 
other rare colours, emblems of unseemly luxury, superfluities 
conducing to envy and sloth, ought all to be put away as not 
worthy our notice ; for ‘the time,’ saith the Apostle, ‘is short.’ 
ad eae Will not a table-knife cut without golden rivets and 
an ivory handle? Cannot a joint be carved without steel 
from India? What if the ewer be of earthenware, will it not 
hold the water for washing the hands? and the foot-bath that 
for the feet?? . . . ... Furniture of all kinds should be in 
harmony with the character of the Christian, and be duly 
adapted to the person, the age, the pursuits, the season’ . . . 
ill-regulated wealth is an arsenal of mischief... . . all pro- 
perty is given us to be used rightly ..... the best riches 
is to have few wants; the truest magnanimity not to take 
pride in wealth, but to despise it.”’* Surely it would be wast- 
ing words to talk thus to labourers and mechanics. Tertullian’s 
treatise “ De Cultu Foeminarum,” on female dress, reads us the 
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same lesson. ‘It could not have entered that author’s head to 
compose such a treatise on such a subject, if Christian women 
had consisted exclusively, or anything like it, of the poorer 
orders. ‘The occasion of the essay was this. The Christian 
females, jealous of the superior ornaments of the heathen, 
were indulging a taste for personal decoration beyond what 
Tertullian thought was seemly, and accordingly they provoke 
him to address to them a word of advice. He disparages sil- 
ver, gold, and jewels, to the utmost. “Silver and gold are 
less noble than earth ; for they are earth wrought by the hands 
of wretches in the mines ; earth transmuted from purposes of 
torment to purposes of ornament ; from affliction to affectation ; 
from ignominy to honour.”’ “The pearl is but the pustule 
of a bad oyster. Gems are extracted from the forehead of 
the snake . . . . This forsooth was lacking to the Christian 
woman, to owe her toilet to the serpent! Thus was she to 
bruise its head by drawing forth a decoration for her own !””? 
“Ten thousand sesterces shall be strung on a single thread. 
A delicate neck shall carry about it woods and islands.* The 
slender skin of the ear shall bear a whole ledger ; and every 
left-hand finger play with bags of coin.”* It is needless to 
make further extracts from this characteristic appeal. Cyprian 
follows the same subject up in his “De Habitu Virginum ;”’ 
the whole of which offers the clearest testimony to the supe- 
rior rank and condition of the Christians. “ But some women 
are rich and afflwent, who are not for concealing the fact, but 
contend that they ought to make use of their wealth. Let 
such be assured that that woman is truly rich who is rich in 
God and in Christ—that those are the true riches which are 
heavenly, and which are laid up for us with God as a per- 
petual possession. ..... You say you are rich. Paul 
meets your case, and prescribes moderation in your ornaments. 
Let your ‘women adorn themselves in modest apparel,’ says 
he, ‘with shame-facedness and sobriety, not with broidered 
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hair or gold.’’ Peter writes after the same fashion? .... . 
and if they lay such restraints even upon married women, who 
have the excuse of having husbands to please, what defence 
can be set up for virgins? . . . You say you are rich. But 
all things are not expedient that are lawful... ... If you 
adorn your persons so as to attract and inflame young men, 
you cannot be said to be of a chaste mind yourselves. Neither 
can you be reckoned among the virgins of Christ, whilst you 
live to be admired. ..... You say that you are rich, and 
ought to make use of the goods which God has given you. 
Do so in the manner God wishes. Let the poor know that you 
are rich. Lend to God your estate. Secure to yourselves the 
prayers of many. Lay up treasure in heaven. You offend 
against God, if you abuse his gifts, instead of using them for 
the purposes he intends. The voice is God’s gift; but it is 
not to be used in lewd songs. Iron is God’s gift; but it is 
not to be turned to murder. ..... Let chaste virgins flee _ 
such decorations as are only the emblems of a brothel. . . . . 
Those who put on silk and purple, cannot put on Christ. Those 
who are adorned with gold and pearls and necklaces, have lost 
the ornaments of the heart.”* Is it fair to affect to reply to 
the objection, that the early Christians were of mean station, 
by producing three or four solitary instances to the contrary, 
and leave unnoticed whole treatises like these? quite a section 
of Christian literature ? which, by their very nature and sub- 
ject, prove to demonstration, though in a manner the most 
incidental and satisfactory, that there must have been multi- 
tudes of a higher grade? Indeed, as far as Mr. Gibbon is 
concerned, there are passages in his autobiography where he 
touches upon the course of his studies, which would lead us 
to suspect that his acquaintance with the Fathers, though he 
does speak of them as entering into the plan of his reading, 
was limited ; that this was a mine of materials for his history, 
which he did not labour with the same care as some others ; 
and that of their writings, the Apologies, or such treatises as 
without bearing the name are of the nature of Apologies, were 
those he had chiefly consulted ; naturally expecting to find in 
that division of their works the chief information of which 
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he was in search’: but I have often observed in the course of 
my Lectures, how much of the knowledge you derive from the 
Fathers, comes upon you by surprise ; and, as in the present 
instance, how frequently you are able to draw most important 
conclusions from treatises, the titles of which promise no such 
results: and accordingly I believe that Mr. Gibbon, in reckon- 
ing upon the Apologies as containing most or all the facts 
which would be of value to him, if he did so reckon, was 
deceived ; and did not fully apprehend the miscellaneous cha- 
racter of the writings of the Fathers in general. But this by 
the way. 

Then the very style of many of the early Christian writings 
is indicative of the position of those to whom it speaks, and 
for whom it is adopted. We naturally judge of the condi- 
tion of a party to whom a letter is addressed, in the opinion 
at least of his correspondent, by the language in which he 
communicates with him, and the subjects he chooses for his 
communication. And judging of the early Christians by 
this test, they will not appear to have been, as a body, mean 
and ignorant, but far otherwise. Take, for instanve, the 
treatise of Athenagoras on the Resurrection. We may 
gather from a passage near the close of it, that it was deli- 
vered before a congregation ; was perhaps a kind of sermon. 
He had endeavoured, he there says, to point out in a summary 
way to those who were assembled (rots cuveNOodawv), what 
they ought to think of a resurrection; and to suit his 
argument to the capacity of his hearers (77 Suvduer tov 
mapovtay). That these hearers were a mixed audience is 
certainly probable; that there were unbelievers present as 
well as Christians: indeed, in the beginning of the address, 
he speaks of some persons being altogether incredulous on the 
subject of the resurrection; others doubtful; and even of 
those who received certain hypotheses (i.e. of the Christian 
faith), some being in difficulty about this one; their hesita- 
tion the result of feeling more than of reason.? But it was 
not a heathen audience. He quotes in one place a verse from 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians‘; founds his argument in 
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part upon a future judgment, when the sins of which both 
body and soul have partaken having to be accounted for, it is 
only just that both body and soul should be present to receive 
sentence!; and those sins he refers to the breach of God’s 
commandments as revealed in Scripture, which he quotes.” 
I say, therefore, that all this bespeaks the audience not to 
have been heathen, or not to have been exclusively heathen. 
It was made up at all events of a class which either actually 
were Christians, or were likely to become such. But who 
can read this essay without being satisfied that it could not 
have consisted of unlettered boors? It is evidently delivered 
to a very intelligent audience. I cannot afford to give you 
‘even a summary of the treatise, for it is a summary itself, 
and therefore must be produced at length, if it is to have its 
just effect ; but there are not many objections which can be 
urged against the resurrection of the body which it does not 
encounter and remove; nor many arguments which can be 
advanced in its favour (for it takes both lines) which it does 
not press; many of them too refined ones, and such as would 
be lost upon an unlettered assembly. Or take the case of 
the Stromata of Clemens, its very principle is a transcendental 
one. It leads to the truths of revelation through philosophy.* 
It purposes to contain truth under a disguise*; under a dis- 
guise which none will be able to penetrate but the thoughtful 
and reflecting.” How could Clemens contemplate any other 
readers than sagacious ones for a work constructed upon a 
plan like this? Again, “ We have no desire,” writes Origen, 
who is actuated by the same views as Clemens, “we have no 
desire to divert the young from the study of philosophy, but 
such as have been already trained in the cycle of the sciences, 
we endeavour to elevate to that majestic and sublime elo- 
quence, hidden though it be from the vulgar, which discusses 
questions the greatest and most important of all, and shows 
that their philosophy is founded on the prophets of God, and 
the Apostles of Jesus.”’® And turn to the treatise of this 
same Father Tepe Evyjs, in which he gives a copious com- 
mentary on the Lord’s Prayer, and consider whether it would 
be level to the capacity of the uninformed and ignorant ; 
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whether his metaphysical disquisition, for imstance, charac- 
teristic enough of its author, on the term ovcia or essence, 
when he is employed in explaining the term évodavos, which 
occurs in that prayer; or his discussion on the right posture 
of prayer, where he comments on the text, “Every knee shall 
bow of things in heaven,” &c., and gives it a spiritual mean- 
ing; taking that opportunity to be sure of announcing that 
all who had treated of heavenly bodies with most accuracy, 
had demonstrated that they were spherical, and consequently 
concluding that they cannot be understood to have knees in 
a literal sense'—whether speculations like these could pos- 
sibly be meant for artisans? I do not think it worth while 
to illustrate this proposition by further examples of the 
writings of the Fathers, though nothing would be more easy 
than to multiply them to any extent. 

I will add another consideration quite distinct from any of 
the previous ones, which still leads us to the same result. If 
the body of Christians in very early times was composed so 
exclusively of the meanest of the people as some pretend, 
whence were the funds derived which ministered to its sup- 
port and extension, for that they must have been very consi- 
derable indeed, is clear ? 

In the first place, the clergy had to be maintained. They 
were in general supported by a monthly fixed payment,’ as 
we learn from Cyprian, who directs it in the instance of 
certain clergy under accusation to be suspended. The same 
Bishop seems to be speaking of his own share in the Church 
revenues, when he uses on one occasion the term “ sua propria 
quantitas ;” desiring it, when he was in concealment, to be 
distributed amongst the widows, sick, and poor; and perhaps 
distinguishing it from an additional sum which he remits for 
the same purpose, but which he calls “portio;”? as on ano- 
ther occasion he speaks of “quantitas propria nostra,” as dis- 
tinguished from the “summulz” of his colleagues and brother- 
priests*; and on a third he talks of having sent alms “ de 
sumptibus propriis,’? and of a Deacon who was with him 
having done the same.° The amount of the provision for 
the clergy, though it would be a matter of great curiosity to 
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ascertain it, I do not think we have the means of determining 
from testimony afforded by any of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
Indeed it is singular, when you come to investigate the minute 
details of social life in ancient times, how difficult it is to 
arrive at any certain conclusions: so much less does the 
most learned antiquary now know than the veriest peasant, 
who was an actor in the scene. The single fact which has 
been referred to, in elucidation of the question now before us, 
is one incidentally mentioned by Eusebius, who tells us that 
certain heretics at Rome, in the reign of Severus, about the 
end of the second century, or beginning of the third, per- 
suaded one Natalius to be their Bishop, with a salary of 150 - 
denarii a month,' or some 60/. a year. It has been argued 
that this may give us some idea of the salary of a Bishop of 
the Church in those days. The humanitarian heretics, how- 
ever, to which class these belonged, we must remember, were 
a very insignificant number of persons—ruvés as opposed to 
maetoTtos the orthodox’—and probably, therefore, had very 
limited means at their command. And even apart from this, 
we must bear in mind, in estimating the force of the Christian 
exchequer, which is the object for which I am bringing for- 
ward the case of Natalius, that even £60 was the represen- 
tative then of very much more value than it would be now.® 

Moreover, the number of these Bishops was very great ; 
every town of any size possessing one—as again, the Pres- 
byters and Deacons who were subject to him, apparently bore 
a much larger proportion to their congregations than they 
would do at present. Every one of the epistles of Ignatius 
addressed to an Asiatic Church, seems to contemplate a plu- 
rality of Presbyters and Deacons*; and so does the epistle 
of Clemens addressed to the Church of Corinth’; so that the 
payments, though individually they may have been small, 
must have been collectively very great. Add to this, that 
certainly in Cyprian’s time, and probably down from the time 
of the Apostles (for we find the distinction between the 
clergy and the laity obtaining even so early as the epistle 
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of Clemens,! nay, probably in the use of the word idtorns by 
St. Paul himself,?) the clergy properly so called were exclusively 
devoted to the work of the ministry, and were not concerned 
in secular business, so that the whole of their maintenance 
must have devolved upon the fund. Indeed, so rigorous was 
the rule of the Church upon this point, that the clergy of the 
Church of Carthage at least were not allowed to be executors 
of wills; and Cyprian complains loudly of a particular in- 
stance in which this injunction had been violated’; expressly 
affirming that the minister of God ought to be wholly occu- 
pied in ‘serving at the altar, and alleging that it was in order 
that the clergy might so devote themselves that they had their 
wants supplied by the brethren ; such supply being an equi- 
valent for tithes of old, as the position of the clergy was 
similar to that of the Levites. But the view here propounded, 
that the ecclesiastical fund, out of which the clergy were paid, 
was a substitute for the tithes under the law, would seem to 
lead to the inference that there was some resemblance in the 
amount. 

I think, too, there were some peculiar circumstances in the 
position of the clergy in those primitive times, which would 
serve to increase their expenditure. So many difficulties and 
unforeseen contingencies were then arising in the Church from 
the novelty of its action, that a good deal of conference and 
intercourse between distant branches of it, was necessary in 
order to meet them, and establish uniformity in its proceed- 
ings, or even to provide for its wants. This had to be effected 
very generally by personal interviews ; and accordingly long 
and expensive journeys had perpetually to be taken by parties 
intrusted with the management of ecclesiastical affairs. Thus 
it is probable that Clemens had been appealed to by deputa- 
tion from the Church of Corinth to advise respecting the 
schisms in that Church.* It is certain that when after an 
interval he returned it his answer, it was done not merely 
by letter, but also by three messengers who bore that letter, 
and whom he desires the Corinthians to send back with all 
the speed they could, in order that he might the sooner learn 
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from them the condition of the Corinthian Church.’ From a 
fraginent of a work written by Serapion, a Bishop of Antioch 
of the second century (the same to whom I have before had 
occasion to refer), and preserved by Eusebius” on the Gospel 
of Peter, we find that Serapion had visited in person the 
Church of Rhossus in Cilicia, and that having then dropped 
a hasty opinion respecting this Gospel, which he afterwards 
discovered needed correction, and which had been acted upon 
by some heretically-disposed persons in the Church to the 
~ damage of religion, he meant to visit the Church again to 
redress the mistake. I am mentioning these incidents as 
showing the locomotion to which the duties of these primi- 
tive Bishops gave occasion. From another imperfect document 
by the same author, we conjecture that Sotas, a Bishop of 
Thrace, had travelled to Phrygia to satisfy himself with respect 
to the pretensions of the Montanists on the spot where their 
chief strength lay.* Again, a manuscript had been circulated 
by a heretic as containing a disputation which he had held 
with Origen, greatly misrepresenting bis sentiments; and 
accordingly Origen tells us that the brethren in Palestine 
despatched a messenger to Athens, where he was staying, 
to procure from him a correct copy of the dialogue.* Irenzeus 
was charged with a mission to Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, 
from the suffering Church of Lyons, probably in reference to 
this same heresy of Montanus, which at that time was con- 
vulsing Christendom.’ Ignatius entreats Polycarp to call 
together a Council at Smyrna on the subject of the Church 
of Antioch: and this Council was to be assembled by mes- 
sengers despatched by Polycarp to the neighbouring Churches ; 
who in their turn were to depute representatives in person 
(wefous) to Antioch, when they were able; or otherwise to 
send letters °—perhaps the distinction made with reference to 
economy. These congresses of clergy not amounting to 
General Councils appear to have been of frequent occurrence. 
The light in which Irenzeus represents the interview of St. 
Paul with the elders of the Church at Miletus is no doubt 
characteristic of such assemblies in his own day. “ And from 
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Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the 
Church,” ! is the account of it in the Acts: but Irenzeus 
construes this to mean that the “ Bishops and Presbyters who 
were of Ephesus and all the neighbouring cities were called 
together at Miletus.”? We have an intimation of a synod of 
clergy at Czesarea in the second century, met to take measures 
with respect to the Easter controversy; and a fragment of 
the circular letter they concocted.* We have a portion of 
another similar epistle of about the same date, on the same 
subject, addressed to Victor, Bishop of Rome, by a synod of 
Bishops assembled at Ephesus, they having been called _to- 
gether by Polycrates, a Bishop of that place.* Tertullian, in 
a passage I have already cited, speaks of Councils of all the 
Churches held at stated places throughout Greece, which 
represented the whole Christian community in those parts, 
and where great questions were settled’; and in another of 
his treatises® he intimates that the Canon of Scripture was 
one, and no doubt a most important subject of discussion at 
those Councils. I could bring numberless passages from 
Cyprian (from whose writings we derive a fuller insight into 
the organization of the Church than from those of any other 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers), to show the personal intercourse 
which subsisted both between scattered members of the same 
Church, and between distant Churches ; the care with which 
the accredited parties were convened to confer on critical 
ecclesiastical questions, such ¢. g. as the readmission of the 
lapsed to communion’; or the zeal with which messengers 
were sent even to very remote quarters for intelligence, to 
witness, for instance, the consecration of a Bishop,’ that 
there might be no loophole left to schismatics for denying its 
validity®; but I shall forbear, feeling that I have already said 
enough to establish my point, which was to show, that the 
locomotion which was called for in the early Church was such 
as to entail on it a peculiar expenditure ; for whether all these 
journeys were to be borne by the private finances of the parties, 
or by the Church’s exchequer, the conclusion is equally valid, 
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that there must have been many opulent persons in the Church 
to furnish the means. 

But it was not a numerous clergy only that had to be 
maintained, or peculiar duties which then devolved upon them 
to discharge, which drew upon this fund. It was applied to 
many other purposes—to the relief of the orphans, the widows, 
the sick, the indigent, the prisoners, the strangers, who hap- 
pened to be sojourning within its reach; and in short, as 
Justin Martyr tells us, to all who were in want,'—Tertullian 
adds, to burying as well as feeding the poor ; and enumerates 
among the objects to whom it extended its aid, aged servants, 
shipwrecked persons, those condemned to the mines or to exile 
for the sake of religion.” And if the details of this expendi- 
ture were followed up, they would still serve to ageravate our 
notions of its amount. Thus we learn from one of the Con- 
stitutions,® that it entered into the Church’s notion of the care 
of an orphan, that he should be taught a trade, and be enabled 
to buy tools and discharge himself from being longer burden- 
some to the Church: and from a passage in Cyprian, that the 
Church comprehended within its idea of ‘indigent,’ persons 
whom it was desirable to release from an unlawful calling, 
and for whom it was necessary to make a provision under 
prudent restrictions, to which I may hereafter have occasion 
to advert, as players for example*; and from another passage 
in the same author, we have a glimpse afforded us of the drain 
upon the purse of the Church, which the redemption of Chris- 
tians from captivity amongst barbarian nations proved ; for 
we find on one single occasion of this kind there recorded, no 
less a sum than 8001. (sestertia centum millia nummorum)? 
sent by the Church of Carthage to the Bishops of Numidia 
to be applied to this charitable purpose.° And _ besides all 
these demands upon the Church’s chest, there was another 
which must have eventually become a very heavy tax on 
individuals; for as the act it involved was not sanctioned by 
the Church, it would not of course provide for it out of its 
exchequer; that of buying off the victims of persecution from 
the fate that awaited them—a provision, which probably in 
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part defeated its own end, the prospect of a bribe often no 
doubt stimulating the persecution. Symptoms of this abuse 
had shown themselves even during the lives of the Apostles ; 
Felix “hoped that money should have been given him of 
Paul, that he might loose him ; wherefore he sent for him 
the oftener.”! Tertullian, indeed, in a treatise, to which I 
have already had occasion to refer, gives the Roman govern- 
ment credit’ for never having extorted, officially at least, a 
fund from the Christians by allowing them to redeem their 
lives at a fixed sum, various as its modes were of raising a 
revenue, and profitable as such an impost might be made 
owing to the vast numbers of Christians ?; and he ascribes 
it to the over-ruling Providence of God, in whose hand is 
the heart of the Prince, that it had so come to pass. But 
the time afterwards arrived, as we learn from Cyprian, when, 
whether overtly or clandestinely, large sums were received 
by the Roman magistrates on this account, the Libellatici, or 
persons who had purchased certificates of exemption from 
suffering, proving to be a considerable class in the Church, 
Bishops even amongst the number ; and the proper manner 
of dealing with them becoming one of the most serious diffi- 
culties of the early Church *—a difficulty, which evidently 
perplexes Cyprian, who, though in one of his earlier letters 
treating it with a certain degree of indulgence or at least 
forbearance,* is induced at length (the abuse probably becom- 
ing flagrant, and the persons, who took advantage of it, 
numerous), to denounce the practice with great warmth, ac- 
counting it equivalent to apostacy.? My object in referring 
to it is distinct from any consideration of its lawfulness or the 
contrary ; and is simply to prove, that the early Christians 
had pecuniary resources to a greater amount than is some- 
times supposed. 
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LECTURE III. 


The insinuation of Gibbon, that the Church was recruited, 1°. By abandoned 
characters, suggested by Celsus, inconsistent with the primitive discipline, the 
probation before Baptism, the responsibility attaching to the sponsors, the ap- 
peal of the Apologists to the pure morality of the Christians, their charges of 
laxity against the heretics and the philosophers, the treatment of the lapsed, 
the frequency of excommunication: 2°. By mercenary persons, repudiated by 
Origen, inconsistent with the precautions used against mercenary motives and 
the maladministration of the Church fund, and with a passage in the Consti- 
tutions: 3°. By foundlings, incapable of being substantiated by any positive 
evidence. Probability that it might happen occasionally. Negative proof that 
it did not happen systematically. How the Church fund was really expended. 


I CONTINUE my investigation of the character of the early 
Christians, as discoverable in the writings of the early 
Fathers—a topic bearing upon the Evidences in various ways, 
and at the same time tributary to the history of the Primi- 
tive Church. I have shown that their numbers were much 
more considerable, and their condition much less exclusively 
mean and low, than the enemies of Christianity have repre- 
sented them to be. But there are some other arguments to 
their disparagement which I have not yet noticed, that touch 
upon these two features of the Primitive Church, though in a 
manner still further to misrepresent it. It is said, that you 
may account for such numbers of Christians as there were, Ist, 
by the free invitations that were given to the most abandoned 
characters to join their ranks; and 2nd, by the bribes that 
were held out to all. I will take these two objections in 
their order ; and I am the more disposed to examine them, 
as in so doing, I shall incidentally have to lay before you 
much of the discipline of the early Church. 

You will remember, no doubt, a remarkable passage in the 
History of the Decline and Fall, in which the first of these 
insinuations is thus insidiously conveyed. “It is a very an- 
cient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or the malice of 
infidelity, that the Christians allured into their party the 
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most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they were touched 
by a sense of remorse, were easily persuaded to wash away, 
in the water of Baptism, the guilt of their past conduct, for 
which the temples of the gods refused to grant them any ex- 
piation. But this reproach, when it is cleared from misrepre- 
sentation, contributes as much to the honour, as it did to the 
increase of the Church.”! This accusation, that the Christians 
in the first instance swelled their ranks by very readily ad- 
mitting into them the outcasts of society, who on a slight per- 
suasion were prepared to express a touch of remorse, and be 
baptized, appears to have been suggested to this author by a 
hint from Celsus, which transpires in Origen’s treatise against 
that unbeliever,? and to have been improved by Gibbon. 
There is, indeed, a history told of St. John, by Clemens in his 
“Quis dives salvetur,’® which tradition, he says, had pre- 
served ; that St. John, after his return from Patmos visited 
the Churches in the neighbourhood of Ephesus—that on that 
occasion he consigned to the care of the Bishop of one of 
those Churches (Smyrna, it is supposed) a youth, whom he 
had met with, of some promise—that the Bishop undertook 
the charge—received him into his house—nurtured, trained, 
and finally baptized him—that after this, the Bishop having 
lost sight of him, the youth got into bad company, and be- 
came eventually a captain of banditti—that after a season St. 
John returned to those parts—inquired after the young man 
—heard his history—reproached the Bishop with neglect— 
and went in pursuit of him—that the youth on recognising 
him at first fled from him, but persuaded to stay and implored 
to turn again to Christ, he at length consented with bitter 
tears, baptized by them, as it were, a second time—that ac- 
cordingly the Apostle, after praying, and after frequent fast- 
ings with the penitent, restored him to the Church before he 
went away; and left him a signal example of genuine re- 
pentance. But this case does not support Gibbon’s reproach, 
if, indeed, it occurred to him; for the party was not received 
into the Church at first till after due examination and in- 
struction, and was at that time of irreproachable character ; 
nor is he reported to have been reconciled with the Church, 
even by an Apostle, till after deep and protracted humiliation. 
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The truth is, the whole stream of primitive testimony runs 
counter to this hypothesis of the sceptic. If the Church was 
so anxious to multiply her members at any rate; and pro- 
vided she had recruits cared not to what class they belonged, 
how came she to insist on so much probation, as she did, be- 
fore she admitted them? The barriers she set up were many; 
and were evidently constructed for the express purpose of keep- 
ing improper persons out. Candidates for Baptism were most 
carefully prepared. There seems to have been an interval 
even before they were allowed to become catechumens: an in- 
terval, during which they were called “auditores,” hearers,! 
or “novitioli,’ novices”; and a Lector or Reader was ap- 
pointed to teach them.’ After this, they were pronounced 
catechumens; but before admission even into this humble 
class they had to make a profession similar to that now made 
at Baptism,* a profession in which they declared a belief in 
the words of the Christian law, and in which they renounced 
the devil and his pomp and his angels (the very phraseology, 
you see, still in use*). Then, whilst they were in the condi- 
tion of catechumens, oral and other elementary instruction 
was regularly imparted to them, as the very name implies ; 
and allusions to the practice abound in the Fathers; indeed, 
this quiet, but laborious process it was, that no doubt under 
God laid the foundations of the Church ; and is one which 
can never safely be dispensed with in any age of it—yana 
pev 1) KaTnynots, olovet TpoTn Wuxis Tpopn vonOnaerat,° 
“milk must be understood to be catechizing, the soul’s first 
food, as it were,” is the language of Clemens Alexandrinus. 
The period during which the catechumen continued in that 
state, was in the time of the Constitutions three years’; and 
it is not improbable that the interval during which the cate- 
chumen was undergoing preparation for Baptism is implied in 
the expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ ym maduy 
Oewerov KataBadrd0opevor... .Barticpav Sidax7js—not as 
our translation has it, “laying again the foundation . . . of 
the doctrine of Baptisms,” but of the “teaching of Baptisms ;” 
the previous instruction, which might well be called “the 
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principles of the doctrine of Christ,’ ’ or “the foundation.””? 
Then after being thus maturely prepared for Baptism, he was 
called upon to make the same profession of faith and duty as 
before, a second time, previous to the administration of the 
Sacrament itself.2 What could be more remote from a pre- 
cipitate canvassing for recruits of any description, however 
abandoned, than all this? Neither were these all the pre- 
cautions observed. Sponsors were required, who should look 
to the parties fulfilling their promises ; and should vouch for 
their character and circumstances. Tertullian evidently con- 
siders the office as one of great charge: so much so, that on 
one occasion, he urges some delay in the administration of the 
rite of Baptism to children, on the ground that sponsors ought 
not to be loaded avith needless responsibility ; seeing that 
having so long time to continue in the office (supposing the 
party baptized to be an infant), they might die before they 
could fulfil the duties they had undertaken; or might be de- 
ceived in the disposition of the child.* And the Apostolical 
Constitutions regard these sponsors as provided in a great 
measure to afford guarantees for the character of the catechu- 
men.’ “Let those who first come to the holy mystery be led 
by the Deacons to the Bishop or to the Presbyters; and let 
them examine into the reasons wherefore they are come to 
the Word of the Lord. And let those who bring them bear 
witness wnto them, knowing accurately what concerns them. 
And let their manners and life be examined into, and whether 
they be slaves or freemen.” Whence could all this precaution 
have originated, but from a very anxious wish on the part of 
the authorities of the Church to keep it pure, rather than to 
keep it full? And how well these prudential measures an- 
swered is testified by the fact of which the Apologists re- 
peatedly boast, and challenge their adversaries to dispute it, 
that Christians were never found in the calendar of criminals.® 
But is it credible that such a character could have been main- 
tained by them as a body, had they consisted in any consider- 
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able proportion of such converts as is here alleged? Would 
there not of necessity have been many backsliders in such a 
community ? And, indeed, Origen flatly denies the fact, af- 
firming expressly, that it was not true that the majority of 
Christian converts consisted of reformed rakes; but on the 
contrary, that those whose consciences were clearest were best 
disposed to accept a Gospel, which held out such rewards for 
the good.’ Besides, so far from exhibiting a desire to catch 
recruits by any unworthy concessions, the early Christians be- 
tray the very contrary tendency. Jrenzeus makes it a matter 
of charge against the Valentinians, that they grafted their 
religion on heathenism, in order to win proselytes.? Would 
he have ventured on this reproach, had the Church itself beat 
up for converts, by offering Baptism upon easy terms to every 
outcast ? Tertullian is singularly animated against the here- 
tics for the latitudinarian and popular arts they exercised in 
order to swell their congregations. “Nowhere is promotion 
more easy than in the camp of the rebels; for to be found 
there is enough to secure advancement ;”’* with much more to 
the same effect. He would scarcely have spoken thus, had he 
felt that the heretics could recriminate. Indeed, Origen him- 
self, in animadverting upon this and similar charges advanced 
by Celsus, appeals, as I have been doing, to the cautious dis- 
crimination used by the Christians in their admission of can- 
didates to their assemblies, the classes into which they divided 
them, and the exceptions they made to them: their practice 
in this respect, says he, contrasting remarkably with that of 
the Grecian philosophers, who were only too ready to welcome 
to their benches all who would present themselves.‘ 

Again, the rigour with which the early Church treated the 
lapse of those she had succeeded in securing to herself as 
members ; the severity with which she excluded them from 
her body after delinquency, argues that she was not intent 
upon improving her nominal Jaegenrall but. upon having all 
who belonged to her faithful and true. How easily blest she 
allow the communion with her, which Baptism established, to 
be forfeited; and the relation accordingly to cease—public 
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absolution of the Church to be conceded but once,’ if, indeed 
once, after deadly and wilful sin’—no encouragement offered 
to accept it, till after severe mortification undergone. Cyprian 
is most resolute upon this point: keenly reproves certain 
Presbyters, who, from a desire to be popular, had received 
again the Lapsed, prematurely as he thought.’ They were 
unmindful, says he, of the Gospel, who so acted.* He re- 
proaches the heretics with this facility of restoring to their 
favour parties who had disgraced themselves. He would 
have obstacles thrown in the way of their reception as peni- 
tents. They must wait till the Bishop, Clergy and people 
had been convened.® He would relax so far as that they 
should not be suffered to die without the Pax of the Church 
being conceded to them.’ And in one place he speaks inci- 
dentally of this probation having lasted three years®; as 
Origen does of its extending to a longer period than that 
assigned to the first process of conversion to Christianity.’ 
Even then, and when all this preliminary ordeal had been 
gone through, the confession exacted was a public and most 
humiliating act ; the penitent placed in the vestibule of the 
Church, previous to readmission, a spectacle to others "'; 
clothed in sackcloth”; at length introduced within the walls ; 
prostrated before the congregation ; and the Priest charged to 
deliver over him an admonitory lecture for the edification of 
all present ; a moral dissection of a living subject’; and after 
all, the party never again to be admitted to any office or dig- 
nity in the Church. All this was a discipline calculated to 
deter many from seeking restoration; and, as we know in 
fact, did deter many: and the whole, I repeat, is utterly in- 
consistent with a disposition to receive into the Church with 
open arms persons of previous vicious lives, simply with a 
view to numerical display. 

Then the many offences against which excommunication 
was levelled by the laws.and regulations of the Church tend to 
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prove the same point, and to show that the Church never 
thought of governing herself by calculations of how this or 
that would tell upon her numerical strength, It was not for 
direct immorality merely that this judgment of the Church 
was pronounced, though for that it was pronounced’; but 
for other matters also; as under some circumstances for 
marrying a Gentile’; for making idols*; for selling incense 
for the temples‘; perhaps for teaching the art of fencing.® ° 
It is obvious that all this arrangement is that of a 
Church which was not engaged in counting its rank 
and file, but in securing good soldiers and servants of 
Jesus Christ, at whatever apparent cost. Nay, it should 
seem that the penalty of excommunication had been inflicted 
too freely in the early Church, and withdrawn too grudgingly ; 
insomuch that one of the Constitutions ° is expressly framed — 
for the purpose of mitigating an evil which was proving 
itself of such magnitude as to call for interference. That 
Constitution begins with recommending the Bishop to be 
gentle, “ not to be overhasty to thrust out and eject . . . not 
to be content with the testimony of less than three wit- 
nesses against the accused; and to examine the character 
and motives of those witnesses : for there are many,” it adds, 
“who hate the brethren, and make it their business to scatter 
the flock of Christ; to receive the evidence of such men 
without sifting it, would be to break up the fold, to deliver it 
oyer as a prey to wolves, 2.¢. to evil spirits and to evil men, 
to Gentiles, Jews, and godless heretics ; for ravening wolves 
instantly assail one who is cast out of the Church, counting 
his destruction their gain . . . and he who through a want 
of discrimination has been unjustly excommunicated, through 
despondency and dejection will either stray away to the 
heathen, or will get entangled in heresy, and become alienated 
altogether from the Church and from hope in God ; fast 
bound in ungodliness ; and thou all the while” (thé Constitu- 
tion is addressed to the Bishop), “the author of his ruin: for 
it is not right to be overready to cast a sinner out, and to be 
slow to receive him again on his repentance ; to be prompt. 
to cut off, but reluctant to heal . ... Be assured, that he 
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who casts out a brother wrongfully, or who does not admit 
him again on his turning back, is the murderer of his brother, 
and sheds his blood, as Cain did Abel’s, and it will ery out 
against him to God . . . -And so is it with him who is un- 
justly excommunicated by the Bishop”. . . with more to the 
same effect. From all which it should appear, that so far 
from the Primitive Church augmenting her forces by an array 
of atrocious criminals, persuaded to express penitence and 
receive Baptism, she was rather falling into the opposite 
extreme, of sometimes expelling, upon doubtful testimony, 
members that were really blameless. 

To advert to the second insinuation respecting the expe- 
dients resorted to by the Christians to attach to themselves 
converts—the bribes they dispensed in the shape of alms. In 
speaking of the distribution of the revenues of the early 
Church Gibbon, you will recollect, remarks, “such an institu- 
tion, which paid less regard to the merit than to the distress 
of the object, very materially conduced to the progress of 
Christianity. The Pagans, who were actuated by a sense of 
humanity, while they derided the doctrines, acknowledged the 
benevolence of the new sect. The prospect of immediate 
relief and of future protection allured into its hospitable 
bosom many of those unhappy persons whom the neglect of 
the world would have abandoned to the miseries of want, of 
sickness, and of old age.”’ Before I offer you any other 
remarks on this question, I must observe that Origen in his 
work against Celsus repudiates this insinuation in a manner 
which must satisfy us he had no fear of it. “No man can 
say that the early teachers of Christianity undertook their 
task for the sake of lucre. For sometimes they would not 
accept so much as their food ; and if they were occasionally 
compelled to do so through want, they were content with 
mere necessaries, although there were many who would have 
been willing to furnish them with more.’? No doubt the 
Fund of the Church, devoted as it was in great measure to 
relieving the indigence of members of the Church, might offer 
a temptation to the poor to avail themselves of it if they 
could. It would be idle to deny it. And though the objec- 
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tion comes with an ill grace from those who would represent — 
the Christian congregations as composed pretty exclusively of 
the lowest of the people, who could not therefore be supposed 
to possess an exchequer that would furnish much means of 
corruption ; still if the early Christians were not so entirely 
of that class (which I have shown was the case), they might 
possibly have a public purse which would prove a decoy to 
some. But those who managed the affairs of the early 
Christians were perfectly aware of this danger; were quite 
alive to the necessity of guarding the Church from an influx 
of mercenary converts. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus, after 
having cautioned the teacher against acting on his part for 
the sake of lucre, or from any lower motive than a desire for 
the salvation of his hearers, goes on to say of the taught, 
“On the other hand, they who participate in the Divine 
Word must look to it, that they do not search it for curiosity’s 
sake merely ; approaching their subject as they might ap- 
proach the edifices of a city; nor yet for the sake of getting 
a share in this world’s goods ; and under the knowledge that 
those who are consecrated to Christ, are ready to communt- 
cate to others the necessaries of life. But,” adds Clemens, 
“ such persons are hypocrites, and so let us pass them by ”— 
a paragraph, which shows that the Christians of those days 
were on the alert against the abuse, and prepared to investi- 
gate the real object. the novice had in view in professing him- 
self a Christian. And the same fact we gather from a passage 
in Cyprian. It appears that one Fortunatianus, once a Bishop 
of Assurz, but who had fallen away, having yielded to the 
temptation of sacrificing to the idol and so saving his life, 
after the danger was past, claimed to be admitted again to 
his Bishopric. Cyprian addresses a letter on this occasion to 
Epictetus apparently the successor of Fortunatianus, and to 
the people of Assure, in the course of which he remarks, 
“ What wonder is it that those make light of our admoni- 
tions” (which seems to have been the case with Fortuna- 
tianus) “who have denied the Lord? They are bent” (the 
letter continues) “on lucre, and even at this moment are 
given to debauch, thus making it manifest that even formerly 
it was not religion they were looking to, but their belly and 
their gain. ‘Therefore, God has applied to them this touch- 
1 Stromat. I. § 1. p. 319. 
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stone, in order that they may no longer serve at the altar 
which they disgraced. We must watch, therefore, with all 
diligence, that these men act no more as Priests, who have 
fallen to a depth even beyond the lapsed laity themselves.” ! 
Here, again, you see the jealousy with which the Church 
guarded its own revenues. An unworthy person might, no 
doubt, introduce himself into it, nay even into the ministry of 
it, for the sake of a maintenance. St. Paul had himself fore- 
seen the danger, when he required that the Bishop should 
“not be greedy of filthy lucre ;’’ but then you observe, by 
the instance before you, what a scandal it was considered ; 
how sure of a repulse the party would have been at the first, 
could the thoughts of his heart have been discovered ; and 
how effectual an obstacle to his readmission it was considered 
to be, in case he forfeited his position in the Church, as such 
a person would be very likely to do. In short, you perceive, 
that the authorities of the Church were as well aware of the 
snare, as we are ourselves; and as much bent upon protecting 
the Church from suffermg by it, as we could ourselves be. 
And, therefore, we may safely conclude that no such result 
did practically ensue from the action of this fund, as Mr. Gib- 
bon would persuade us, did. It might scarcely seem needful 
to say more in vindication of the Primitive Church from the 
suspicion of drawing her members by the tooth. But there is 
a case recorded by the same Cyprian, which very distinctly 
proves how considerately the Church was wont to proceed in 
the administration of this fund ; how solicitous she was to 
protect herself from being imposed upon by pretenders to 
religion, whilst they were in reality seeking after the loaves 
and fishes. I had occasion to refer to this case before for 
another purpose. It had been submitted to Cyprian as a 
matter for his judgment, whether a player who still exercised 
his calling and taught it others, should be allowed to commu- 
nicate with the Christian congregation to which he belonged. 
Cyprian decides against it, but adds, “if, however, he alleges 
that poverty drives him to this, his necessities may be 
relieved amongst those of others who are supported by the 
alms of the Church, only he must be content with frugal, 
howbeit with innocent victuals, (frugalioribus sed innocentibus 
cibis.) Nor must he imagine that he is to be bought off from 
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his sins by a salary, (nec putet salario se esse redimendum ut 
a peccatis cessat,) when the gain is to be his, not ours. With- 
draw him however, if possible, from this wicked course to 
better things ; and let him be content with poor but honest 
provision, which the Church will offer him, (ut sit contentus 
ecclesize sumptibus, parcioribus quidem sed salutaribus.) Or 
if the Church with you” (he says to his correspondent) 
“has not the means, he may transfer himself to us, and 
receive with us such food and clothing as is necessary, and 
learn what is edifying in the Church, instead of teaching 
others what is deadly out of it.”’ Again, on another occa- 
sion, Cyprian writes to the Presbyters and Deacons in his 
absence to have a careof the poor. But what poor? “Such 
as have stood fast in the faith.” And with what particular 
object? “ That means may not be lacking unto them; and 
so necessity subdue those whom persecution has not shaken ’”? 
—the parties, you observe, to be kept just above want, lest 
that temptation should drive them astray. It should seem 
too, as we learn from the same author, that some little addi- 
tion was occasionally made from this fund to eke out the 
scanty wages of one, who, whilst he exercised some subordi- 
nate office in the Church, still continued to follow a trade.? 
But surely no reasonable fault can be found with the admin- 
istration of a fund conducted upon such principles as are here 
discovered ; nor can any suspicion attach to it of being made 
an instrument for purchasing proselytes. But here again 
there is a Constitution to our purpose; for these Constitu- 
tions in many cases are very valuable as pointing out the 
issues of precepts and practices, of which we see the be- 
ginnings in passages of the Primitive Fathers; or at least 
they often exhibit the ends toward which they are practically 
tending. Thus the seventh chapter of the third book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions is on the subject of the widows of 
the Church; some of whom it censures, because instead of 
staying at home and conversing with God, they were running 
about in search after gain ; and they had begged so shame- 
lessly and been so successful in their mendicancy, “ that they 
had caused people in general to be more slow to contribute to 
the ecclesiastical fund.* For they ought to be satisfied,” 
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the Constitution continues, “by reason of the moderation of 
their wishes with the ecclesiastical allowance ; whereas, they 
were gadding about, making for themselves a handsome purse, 
lending money at high interest, and thinking of nothing but 
Mammon.” Here, therefore, it once more appears, that the 
dole of the Church was a bare maintenance and nothing more: 
nay, so small that those who were known to receive it, were 
still regarded by many as objects of charity ; for otherwise, 
they could not have begged with the advantage they are 
here represented to do; people would have at once closed 
their doors against widows already well provided for. More- 
over, the Constitution shows that the managers of the ecclesi- 
astical fund were acting under a strong politico-economical 
check, even if no higher motive had influenced them ; seeing 
that any abuses in the administration were sure to recoil 
upon the treasury, and reduce its amount; just as the notion 
which some time ago had obtained in this country, that 
Briefs were farmed and otherwise mismanaged, eventually 
almost dried up the supply, and naturally, though unhappily, 
perhaps, as events have since turned out, paved the way for 
their abolition. 

There is yet another surmise of Gibbon’s with respect to 
the materials of which the early Church was composed, akin 
to these last we have been considering, and meant, like them, 
to depreciate its character: and as the consideration of the 
fiscal question enters into this also, it may be convenient to 
mention, and reply to it here—the Fathers, you will observe, 
still furnishing us with the means of doing so: for I am 
engaged in representing to you the use of the Fathers, and at 
present, as it exhibits itself in the service they do on the 
Evidences, enabling us to supply arguments for the truth of 
Christianity, or to meet objections against it. “There is some 
reason likewise to believe,’ continues Gibbon, “that great 
numbers of infants, who, according to the inhuman practice of 
the times, had been exposed by their parents, were frequently 
rescued from death, baptized, educated, and maintained by 
the piety of the Christians, and at the expense of the public 
treasure’’ '—as though the Christian body, already described 
as replenished by atrocious criminals, who found more ready 
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admission to the Church, than to the heathen temple itself, 
and by needy persons disposed to swallow the bribe which the 
Church’s exchequer furnished, found another supply in a 
quarter no less humiliating to contemplate, in the infants that 
had been abandoned, and whom the Christians adopted, and 
quartered upon the ecclesiastical exchequer. Gibbon’s autho- 
rity for this is analogy—similar conduct of modern mis- 
sionaries may be observed under the same circumstances— 
and he names those of China.’ It is dangerous to charge 
one’s memory with the contents of many volumes, and some 
of them ample ones, but I do not remember the slightest 
ground for this suggestion of Gibbon’s in any Ante-Nicene 
Father whatever; nor do I believe, that any hint to that 
effect can be met with in any one of them. Whereas, I can 
bring several passages from them which would seem to be 
inconsistent with such a fact; I mean inconsistent with the 
fact that the Church was sensibly recruited from this source : 
for it is likely enough that a foundling or two might be 
reared by humane Christians under particular circumstances ; 
as they occasionally were, even by humane heathens. Of 
course, in what I am about to say, I am not careful to clear 
the Christians from the charge of rescuing exposed infants 
from death, baptizing and rearing them, as though the thing 
was a reproach, whereas it would really have been an act of 
signal charity ; but I am simply speaking to the fact, and 
replying to Gibbon, who would have his readers believe that 
Christianity, instead of making progress on adult minds by 
the force of evidence and reason, did in truth advance by 
catching its converts, and those, too, outcasts in their tenderest 
years, feeding and appropriating them, and so breeding them 
into Christians when they had no will or judgment of their 
own. Now I find Justin Martyr, when engaged in defending 
the Christians from the calumnies vulgarly circulated against 
them—one of which was, that in their secret assemblies they 
devoured the flesh of infants—I find him, I say, contending 
that so far were Christians from doing any such deed, that 
they taught the great sin of exposing children ; and I further 
find him alleging, in aggravation of this sin, that the fate of 
these children commonly was, not to be rescued by Christians, 
but to be picked up by their fellow-heathens and reared for 
1 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 347, note 144, 
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prostitution.’ Is it credible that, had the Christians been in 
the habit of saving them from death for the purpose of raising 
up seed for the Church, he would have made no mention of 
the practice on an occasion which so strongly invited him to 
advert to it? a practice which would have placed the Christians 
in such an advantageous contrast with the heathens ; the 
ordinary humanity of the Christian actually protecting the 
child from the unnatural barbarity of the heathen parent in 
abandoning it, or the baser cruelty of the heathen pander in 
preserving it. Again, I find Tatian assigning as a reason for 
quitting the heathens and uniting himself with the Christians, 
the superior morality of the latter; and in enumerating the 
vices of the former, which had inspired him with disgust, I 
hear him speaking of the exposure of their children and of the 
fate which usually awaited them, and which he represents to 
be the same as Justin does.” But neither does he drop the 
least allusion to any interference of the Church for the pre- 
servation of these infants; though, I repeat, his argument 
would naturally have led him to speak of it, had any such 
practice prevailed. It would have been making out a very 
strong case if he could have said, that whilst heathen parents 
left them to perish, or heathen panders saved them for the 
brothel, the Christians interposed to repair the mischief, and 
cherished them for the fold of Christ. There were many 
reasons why the Fathers should have claimed the merit for 
the Christians had it belonged to them, especially when 
writing Apologies for them ; and none, why they should have 
suppressed it. Tertullian also reproaches the heathen with 
the crime of exposing their children, and dwells on the 
incestuous consequences which’ often resulted when they 
chanced to be picked up and reared through the compassion 
of some passing stranger,’ contrasting such defilement with 
the purity which characterised the Christians; but he does 
not hint that the compassionate stranger was usually a 
Christian, or that in these children there was provided a 
nursery for the Church. Yet, had such been the case, it 
would have been precisely according to the style of Tertullian 
to make the very utmost of such an antithesis ; the unnatural 
barbarity on the one side, the gratuitous humanity on the 
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other. It would have been a subject which Tertullian above 
all the Fathers would have delighted to enlarge upon, and 
would have lavished upon it with a relish his most impas- 
sioned rhetoric. Yet he is silent. I could produce other 
testimony to the same effect,'—negative testimony, it is. true, 
but the case does not very well admit of any other. You 
cannot expect the Fathers to make positive affirmation that 
the Church did not recruit its numbers from this source, if the 
practice never existed in their day; and they could not, of 
course, divine that it would be ever imputed to the Church. 
Nor is this all. There is an incident recorded by Cyprian 
which has been often quoted for other purposes, but which 
bears also on the question before us—the case of a little child, 
whose parents had fled in haste, (apparently from persecution, 
being Christians,) and left it in the hands of a nurse. The 
nurse took the deserted infant to the magistrates, (relictam 
nutrix detulit ad magistratus,) who administered to it bread 
steeped in wine, the remains of an idol offering. The tale 
goes on to tell of the mother of the child at length returning, 
resuming the care of her child, and carrying it with her to 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, when, on the cup being 
given the child, it rejected it, the Eucharist not being found 
to remain in a body which had been defiled by having par- 
taken of an idolatrous sacrifice.” Such is the history. But 
the feature of it to which I advert is this—that the deserted 
infant was not taken to the Church, to be supported out of 
the Church fund, even though it was the child of Christian 
parents, or at least of a mother who was a Christian, but was 
taken to the magistrates. This, I think, is an incident which, 
though not conclusive of the question, rather tends to show 
that the Christians were not disposed to appropriate deserted 
children to themselves, and in default of other converts make 
Christians of them. Then there is a Constitution which 
exhorts one or other of the brethren, who might happen to 
have no child of his own, to adopt an orphan child’; and 
another, which encourages the Bishop to cherish and protect 
such children, and have them taught a trade *—the provision 
in the latter case to be made for them, no doubt, out of the 
‘ Church’s fund, of which the Bishop was the chief admini- 
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strator. But these regulations are still unpropitious to Mr. 
Gibbon’s theory, for they serve to prove that the Church had 
enough to do, and apparently much more than enough, in 
taking care of the orphans even of Christian parents, and 
never contemplated laying itself out for systematically gather- 
ing other outcast children about her. Indeed, such a drain 
upon her treasury would soon have become quite exhausting ; 
for had parents, in that state of society, and in that condition 
of public feeling on the subject of the exposure of children, 
once found out that they might cast out their children with 
impunity, seeing that the Christians would not let them die, 
there is no telling the extent to which the abuse might not 
have proceeded. 

In conclusion, I submit that the Fathers are of use, when 
they thus put us in possession of an intimate knowledge of 
the condition of the early Church, and thereby furnish us with 
the means of neutralizing the mischievous insinuations of an 
unscrupulous but wary assailant of the truth of that Gospel 
we desire to live and die by. 
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The opinion of Sir James Mackintosh on Gibbon’s sixteenth chapter. The 
statements of the latter to be corrected by a review of the early Fathers. Their 
testimony, 1°. To the extent of the persecutions of the Christians. The classi- 
fication into ten great persecutions untenable. Inquiry whether the edicts of 
Nero and Domitian were repealed. Effect of those of Trajan, Hadrian, Anto- 
ninus. Christianity a capital offence from the time of Nero downwards. Mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius. Remarks of Tertullian on Trajan’s edict. Subsequent 
activity of persecution. That at Lyons and Vienne a sample of others. The 
assertion of Origen respecting the number of martyrs relative, not positive. 
Motives in various quarters for setting persecution on foot. 


I STILL pursue the subject of Evidences, and the manner 
in which the Fathers minister to this argument: and in 
doing so I shall now turn to the question of persecution. 
There is a passage in the life of Sir James Mackintosh— 
himself, you will remember, a man of very liberal views—— 
quoted by Mr. Milman in his edition of Gibbon, and which I 
had myself transcribed into my own copy before his edition 
appeared, for I thought it remarkable, coming from the author 
it did, to the following effect. “The sixteenth chapter,” 
(i. @. of the history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,) “I cannot help considering as a very ingenious and 
specious but very disgraceful extenuation of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Roman magistrates against the Christians. 
It is written in the most contemptibly factious spirit of pre- 
judice against the sufferers; it is unworthy of a philosopher 
and a man of humanity. Let the narrative of Cyprian’s 
death be examined. He had to relate the murder of an 
innocent man of advanced age, and ina station deemed vene- 
rable by a considerable body of the provincials of Africa, put 
to death because he refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. Instead 
of pointing the indignation of posterity against such an atro- 
cious act of tyranny, he dwells with visible art on the small 
circumstances of decorum and politeness which attended this 


murder, and which he relates with as much parade as if they 
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were the most important particulars of the event. Dr. 
Robertson has been the subject of much blame for his zeal or 
supposed lenity towards the Spanish murderers and tyrants in 
America. That the sixteenth chapter of Mr. Gibbon did not 
excite the same or greater disapprobation is a proof of the 
unphilosophical and, indeed, fanatical animosity against Chris- 
tianity, which was so prevalent during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century.” ! 

I think, then, that the testimony of the early Fathers will 
go far to dissipate the impression made by this famous 
chapter of the historian of the Decline and Fall. I say dis- 
sipate the impression, for in dealing with Mr. Gibbon we 
must not reckon upon convicting him of positive falsehood or 
of inaccurate references; but, it may be, of so packing his 
materials as on the whole to leave a fair picture on the mind, 
a picture which can only be qualified by the substitution for 
it of another, drawn from materials as authentic as his own, 
and indeed for the most part from (I do not scruple to say it) 
a larger survey of the very same. For I am of opinion that 
a candid review of the writings of the early Fathers will cor- 
rect many notions we may have derived from Mr. Gibbon, 
both as to the extent, as to the intensity, and as to the nature 
of the persecution encountered by the early Christians. 

First, with reference to the ewtent, it is not very easy to 
determine the specific idea which Mr. Gibbon had upon this 
subject ; but, on the whole, that which he seems desirotis to 
leave on the minds of his readers probably is, that though 
partial persecutions of the Christians there were from time to 
time, there was none which deserved the name of a general 
persecution before Diocletian, about the beginning is the 
fourth century. No doubt the notion to chick he siecicu ts 
draws attention, that there were ten great persecutions, as set 
forth first by a writer of the fifth century, and afterwards 
followed by others, in correspondence with the ten plagues 
of Egypt, is a fanciful classification of them; too many, as 
Mosheim observes,” if general persecutions are meant; much 
too few, if particular. The truth seems to he, that when- 
ever the first edict for an universal and contemporaneous 
attack upon the Christians throughout the provinces of the 
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Roman Empire might have been promulgated, a system of 
persecution sometimes smothered, sometimes breaking out in 
greater or less severity in various quarters of the world, now 
in one part, now in another, according to the temper of the 
Emperor of the day, or much more frequently according to 
that of the local magistrate, or even of the populace itself, 
was almost constantly at work or in agitation ; the doctrines 
and the habits of the Christians being such as would readily 
furnish a plea for an assault upon them under the sanction of 
the laws; and even such laws as were meant in some mea- 
sure to protect them, and framed by humane Emperors, so 
loosely worded as to answer this purpose very inadequately. 
Laws were made against them by Nero and Domitian, the 
character of which is bespoken by that of their authors; for 
Tertullian, in his Apology, speaks of previous laws which 
were in part frustrated by Trajan.’ But if such laws there 
were, they must have been made for the Empire, and accord- 
ingly any and every part of it must have been liable to their 
action. And however the persecution under them might have 
been, and probably was, most intense at Rome, a door was 
opened to it everywhere. I do not think that there is any 
evidence that those edicts of Nero and Domitian had been 
abrogated. Mosheim says they had; those of Nero by the 
Senate, those of Domitian by Nerva?; but he quotes no 
authority. Lardner more cautiously says, I suppose they had 
been abrogated.’ On the contrary, in Tertullian’s first book 
“ Ad Nationes,” there is a passage, quoted by Bishop Kaye* 
—whose views, as far as he discovers them, coincide with my 
own, of which I was not aware when I drew up this Lecture 
—in Tertullian’s first book “Ad Nationes,” there is a pas- 
sage, I say, which expressly affirms, that whilst all the other 
edicts of Nero had been repealed, that against the Christians 
alone remained in force—“et tamen permansit, omnibus 
erasis, hoc solum institutum Neronianum.”’ Indeed, were it 
otherwise, how could Tertullian use the expression in the 
Apology, “quas Trajanus ex parte frustratus est”? Trajan 
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could not have winked at the evasion of laws which had no 
existence. Or how could he complain that when the simple 
statement of the truth met all objections that could be made 
against the Christians, they were. then borne down by the 
authority of the laws, and the prejudice that when laws 
had once been established they were not to be altered: this 
last an idea, be it observed, which he is at much pains to 
correct'—a superfluous labour, if these statutes had been 
already abrogated? And how could he speak of the Romans 
spending their fury on the Christians partly in obedience to 
their own inclinations, and partly in obedience to the laws? ? 
Neither is it a safe inference from Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
that there could be no edicts in force against the Christians 
when Pliny came into his province, because if there had been, 
he would have known what to do without writing to Trajan 
for advice, though this inference is drawn both by Mosheim,? 
Lardner,‘ and Gibbon.? On the contrary, I should infer, 
from a phrase which occurs in that letter, “Cognitionibus 
Christianorum interfui nunquam, ideo nescio quid et quatenus 
aut puniri soleat, aut queeri,’’® “I have never been present at 
any trials of Christians, so that I know not well what is the 
subject-matter of punishment or inquiry,” a circumstance on 
which Pliny partly grounds his application to Trajan—lI say 
that I should infer from this phrase not that there were no 
edicts against Christians then existing; but that there un- 
doubtedly were such, only that Pliny had never happened to 
see them actually executed. His perplexity seems to have 
arisen not from the absence of laws, but from his humanity 
revolting at carrying out severe ones against parties often of . 
tender years (“teneri,” “omnis etatis,”) and in numbers very 
great, “visa est mihi res digna consultatione, maxime propter 
periclitantium numerum.” JI can have very little doubt, 
therefore, that the edicts of Nero and Domitian were in force, 
and had been hanging over the heads of the Christians till 
then. ‘These laws in their action, it appears from Trajan’s 
answer to Pliny, that Emperor somewhat mitigated, enacting 
indeed that the Christians upon conviction of being such 
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should be punished, but that they should not be sought for ; 
and moreover, that the bill of information should be signed 
by the party preferring it.' Such was the condition of the 
law with respect to the Christians as Trajan left it. Trajan’s 
law does not seem to have been substantially changed, though 
it is sometimes represented to have been so, by the rescript of 
Hadrian ; the sole effect of the latter appearing to be to put 
down mere mob law with regard to the Christians, and to 
place them more effectually under Trajan’s; the gravamen 
alleged by Serenius Granianus, Proconsul of Asia, which pro- 
duces this rescript,’ being that it was unjust to put the 
Christians to death merely to gratify the clamours of the 
people, which, it appears, had been the practice of late; and 
the corrective administered by Hadrian being that they 
should be legally tried, and if they were proved to have com- 
mitted anything contrary to the laws (and it was contrary to 
the laws to be a Christian under Trajan’s edict) they should 
be dealt with accordingly—at the same time, when the charge 
turned out to be only a calumny, the author of it was to 
be punished.* The purpose of this edict, as I have said, is to 
rescue the Christians from being made victims of the populace, 
and to require that they be disposed of by law, but not to 
alter the law itself. With this additional caution attached to 
it, Trajan’s law now came into the hands of Antoninus Pius, 
who in his turn, in his edict to the Commune of Asia, (if on 
the authority of Eusebius we ascribe this edict to him,’ and 
Lardner takes this view,”) refers to the edict of Hadrian, 
and fully confirms it. There are incidents in the account of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp,® and in the history of the perse- 
cution at Lyons,’ both of which events took place in the reign 
of Aurelius, that would lead to the conclusion that under that 
Emperor it was still against the law to be a Christian, or 
in other words that Trajan’s edict, founded primarily upon 
Nero’s, still held good. Commodus made few martyrs; but 
the case of Apollonius® seems to show that the law continued 
as it was, though in this instance the clause of it added by 
Hadrian, and confirmed by Antoninus Pius, which punished 
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the informer, was also acted on, and he put to death as well 
as hig. victim.!. And if we examine the cases of persecu- 
tion recorded by Eusebius, as occurring under subsequent 
Emperors, as that of Basilides under Severus’; that of the 
heads of the Churches under Maximin’®; that of Nemesion, 
under Decius,t though Decius seems to have aggravated 
matters by some sanguinary edict of his own’; that of Diony- 
sius and those in Egypt, under Valerian®; that of Marinus 
at Ceesarea, under Gallienus’; down to Diocletian himself; 
we shall see reason to believe, from expressions let fall in 
these several histories, that Eusebius considered the law, 
which constituted the profession of Christianity as a crime, to 
be constantly in force, and the several parties to be proceeded 
against from time to time under that law. 

On the whole, therefore, my impression is, that Christianity 
was still a capital offence from Nero’s time downwards, or, as 
Tertullian expressly represents it, “non licet esse eos,”* “it 
was not legal for Christians to live,’ that their religion con- 
trasted with that of the Jews, as not being a licita religio,? 
that Minucius Felix speaks with the accuracy of a lawyer, 
when he puts in the mouth of Cecilius a phrase describing the 
Christians as “ homines illicitze factionis,’’® and that Mosheim’s 
phrase is more literally true than he himself understood it, 
“Nero Imperator Christianos Rome degentes atrocissimis 
legibus et suppliciis aggressus erat. Ejus vestigia sequentium 
Imperatorum plerique per tria seecula, diversd licet ratione, 
presserunt.”" Nero and Domitian might hunt the Christians 
out; Trajan might only condemn them when they fell in his 
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way; Hadrian and Antoninus might even punish those who 
accused them falsely ; it was necessary even for the safety of 
the heathens themselves that some check should be put upon 
vague charges of Christianity ; but the law still substantially 
was, that to be a Christian was to be guilty of a capital 
crvme, whether that law were executed or not. And this view 
of the question accords, I think, with the representation we 
find of it in a passage of the Apology of Tertullian to which 
I have referred already. ‘“Quales ergo leges iste, quas ad- 
versus nos soli exsequuntur impii, injusti, turpes, vani, 
dementes? Quas Trajanus ex parte frustratus est vetando 
inquiri Christianos, quas nullus Adrianus, quanquam curiosi- 
tatum omnium explorator, nullus Vespasianus, quanquam 
Judzeorum debellator, nullus Pius, nullus Verus impressit.’’! 
“What sort of laws are those which none put im force (exse- 
quuntur) against us, but the impious, the unjust, the vile, the 
vain, the mad? of which Trajan partly frustrated the effect 
by forbidding inquiry to be made for the Christians, which 
neither Hadrian, though an explorer of everything curious ; 
nor Vespasian, though the conqueror of the Jews; nor Pius, 
nor Verus carried into execution” (ampressit): the several 
terms “exsequuntur,”’ “frustratus est,” “impressit,’’ all having 
reference to laws already existing, which these several empe- 
rors, with all their humanity, mind, would not abrogate ac- 
cording to Tertullian, but only did not enforce. Indeed in a 
previous sentence relating to M. Aurelius, this is alleged in so 
many words,—“ Qui sicut non palam ab ejusmodi hominibus 
poenam dimovit, ita alio modo palam dispersit, adjecta etiam 
accusatoribus damnatione, et quidem tetriore”—‘“ which em- 
. peror, though he did not publicly abrogate the punishments 
directed against the Christians, did publicly avert them by 
another method, subjecting the accusers to punishment even 
yet more severe.” One would have thought that the simple 
way of relieving the Christians, if the Emperors had been in 
earnest in their feeling for them, would have been to rescind 
the laws that were against them. But this step, it should 
seem, the most merciful of the Emperors hesitated to take ; 
whether having misgivings themselves about the principles and 
proceedings of the Christians, which were of necessity in- 
volved in a certain degree of mystery, and which might be 
: 1 Tertullian, Apol. ¢. v. 
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brought into bad repute by those of the heretics ; whether re- 
luctant to afford a plausible pretext for the suspicion that 
they were themselves lukewarm towards the gods of their own 
country ; or whether overruled by strong popular opinion, 
whicli was utterly hostile to the Christians. Origen appears 
to me to write with this impression on his mind in his treatise 
against Celsus. He is detailing one of the many charges 
against the Christians which Celsus advances, namely, that of 
their acting and teaching in a clandestine manner, and “no 
wonder they do so,” he continues, still stating Celsus’ argument, 
“it is to avert from themselves the punishment of death which 
hangs over their heads.”’* The accusation is a general one, against 
Christians not of one generation, but of every generation, and 
accordingly the law against which they had to protect them- 
selves by such precaution not a temporary, but a permanent 
cause of alarm ; however it might be more actively enforced at 
one time than at another. And indeed, whilst Origen was 
writing the work in which this language is used, there was, he 
tells us, neither actual persecution,? nor prospect of it; the 
powers at that time happening to have no passion for blood. 
We should arrive at the same conclusion from an expression 
which drops from him in the “ De Principiis,” when, speaking of 
the rapid growth of the Christians, he adds, that this occurred 
in spite of the hatred in which they were held by idolaters, 
and of “the risk they ran, besides such hatred, of being put to 
death ” *—as though, under the circumstances of the law, the 
profession of Christianity at once involved a capital hazard. 
Accordingly we find, as we might expect to find under the 
circumstances I have described, that under all these Emperors, 
whether humane or otherwise, persecution was in fact going 
on more or less—why should it not, when they would not 
plainly declare it to be illegal? If they plausibly encumbered 
it with indirect checks, those checks were easily evaded; and 
when a provincial magistrate owed the Christian cause a grudge 
or wished to please the people (as that class were often dis- 
posed to do in order to bribe them not to expose their mis- 
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deeds) by proceeding against them, he could easily find a 
way to do it without incurring much or any risk himself. 
For certain it is that under Trajan there was in fact perse- 
cution—‘“a great persecution in most places,’ is the phrase 
which Eusebius uses to describe that which caused Pliny’s 
address to that Emperor.’ In that reign it was that Ignatius 
suffered; condemned at Antioch, executed at Rome; so far 
from clandestine was the transaction. It may be said that 
he was voluntarily brought before Trajan (éxovciws myero,) ” 
but it was éxav aéxovti ye vue, he was constrained by a 
sense of honour; he had led others to their death by the 
principles he had taught them*; how could he flinch from 
avowing them to be his own? The mockery of mercy which 
the law of Trajan exhibited, is exposed as it deserved to be 
by Tertullian. “The Christians are not to be searched for, but 
-to be punished when found! What a necessary contradiction 
is this ! He forbids them to be searched for, because they are 
innocent ; he consigns them to punishment, because they are 
guilty. He spares and he despatches ; he dissembles and he 
denounces! Why do you embarrass yourself with your own 
decree? If you condemn, why do you not search? If you 
do not search, why do you not acquit them? Military posts 
are established throughout the provinces for detecting rob- 
bers. Against traitors and public enemies every man takes up 
arms. The search, in their case, extends even to their com- 
panions and accomplices. But for the Christian, and for 
him only, no search is to be made, and yet he is to be 
accused ; as though the search was good for anything, if it 
was not for his accusation.”’* It is evident from this indig- 
nant remonstrance, how poor a boon the Christians found 
themselves to have gained in the edict of Trajan. Again, 
persecution was active under Hadrian, however he might 
have personally had no ill-will towards them, persecution so 
cruel and unjust as to call forth, we have seen, a request 
from one of his own governors, Serenius Granianus, for his 
interposition: and it was to this Emperor that Quadratus 
and Aristides addressed their Apologies, documents always 
drawn forth by hard times.? Under the Antonines, perse- 
cution was still on the alert. The first Apology of Justin 
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Martyr, which was the effect of it, bears testimony to its 
severity under Antoninus Pius; his very prologue setting 
forth that Justin made that appeal ‘in behalf of men un- 
justly hated and persecuted, he being himself one of them ; 
and the whole tenour of it’ bespeaking that the persecution 
against which he was pleading, was to the death—‘“ You can 
do no more than put us to death.”' Under Aurelius, matters 
were yet worse. At this period Justin’s second Apology 
dates; and his argument in it indicates the sufferings of 
the Christians at Rome to have been then most lively at the 
hands of Urbicus, a city magistrate, of whose proceedings he 
gives some ‘details, with the names of several of his victims, 
and the circumstances of their conviction,’ and expresses fears 
for himself, as it proved, not without reason.* The same reign 
drew forth the Apology of Athenagoras; that again bears 
testimony to the activity of a deadly persecution no less than 
Justin’s. © “The loss of goods and credit, the Christians 
knew how to bear, and to him who had defiled one cheek 
to turn the other, and to give the cloak when the coat had 
been taken, but they were attacked in life and limb.” # 
Accordingly, Justin fell at Rome; Polycarp and others at 
Smyrna; a multitude of persons of either sex with Pothinus, 
the Bishop of Lyons, at their head at Lyons and Vienne 
in Gaul. So wide-wasting was the scourge in this reign. 
Again under Severus, though he, as had been the case with 
some of his predecessors, had no vindictive feelings against 
the Christians himself, the war against the Christians was 
carried on with even greater fury than ever. The Apology 
of Tertullian, which was then put forth, bears the most un- 
equivocal testimony to this fact—a document not written in 
a spirit of exaggeration of the wrongs done them®; indeed 
in a spirit, so far as the imperial authority was concerned, 
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rather disposed to extenuate than inflame; as appears from 
a passage I have already had occasion to quote!; and even 
in relation to the local magistrates, the governors of Procon- 
sular Africa, to whom it is probably addressed, though the 
proximate movers of the mischief, it speaks in language 
of moderation, imputing their conduct to their ignorance of 
the Christian character, at once their condemnation and their 
excuse,” rather than to any malignant feeling. Yet what scenes 
of suffering does it open! The Christians, compelled by 
torture to renounce their confession*; crucified; beheaded ; 
thrown to wild beasts; burned; condemned to the mines; 
banished to the islands.* The fourth book of the Stromata 
of Clemens ° incidentally demonstrates that persecution, during 
this same period of which Tertullian speaks, had also broken 
out in the quarters where his lot was cast. It is the property 
of the true Gnostic (whose character he is teaching and recom- 
mending) to be above persecution®: even virtuous heathens 
have attained to this high estate in a degree: “ pound the husk 
of Anaxarchus, if you will, you do not pound Anaxarchus”’: 
“but the Church is full of persons who have meditated all 
their lives a death which quickens them unto Christ, as well 
men as discreet women’’*®: “the Lord drank the cup ; the 
Apostles imitate him ; the Gnostics them ”*’: “why are not 
Christians rescued from above? because no harm is done 
them ; they areremoved by a quick migration to God”; and 
much more to the same effect. I merely hint it, to show that 
Clemens writes with persecution about him. Under Caracalla, _ 
persecution was still doing its work, as the “Ad Scapulam ” of 
Tertullian makes evident, for that address bears internal marks 
of having been composed after the death of Severus, and pro- 
bably during the life of Caracalla, whose nurse nevertheless, it 
should seem from an expression let fall in it, had been a Chris- 
tian." Origen, who lived in this and in several succeeding 
reigns, still was familiar with persecution, (however there 
might be a lull when he was writing the work itself, which 
supplies the authority,) and to an objection of the Jew in 
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Celsus against the conduct of Jesus, that any god or demon, 
or prudent man, on foreseeing that troubles were approaching, 
would get out of their way, replies by citing instances to the 
contrary, such as Socrates and Leonidas, and Paul; and then 
adds, “And many in owr own time, aware that if they confessed 
Christianity, they should be put to death, but if they denied 
it, they should be set free and have their property restored, 
nevertheless despised life, and willingly took their deaths for 
religion’s sake.” Whenever and wherever Hippolytus wrote, 
whether in Italy or Arabia, whether under Maximin or Decius, 
his pen bears witness to persecution. In his commentary on 
the History of Susanna, whom he considers a type of Christ, 
the two elders represent the two adverse parties of Jew and 
Gentile, yet both are agreed on the subject of destroying the 
Saints, whom they watch to the house of God, and then seize 
and drag them before the tribunals, and condemn them to 
death. Such is its language.” Under Decius, Gallus, Volu- 
sianus, Valerian, persecution was not only alive, but rampant ; 
as the writings of Cyprian, who lived under all those Emperors, 
and was put to death under the last of them, abundantly tes- 
tify. In him we read of the Christians being driven into 
exile, and their goods confiscated * ; of some, whose names are 
given, dying in prison of starvation‘; of the arrival of anti- 
christ being realised in the times of Gallus and Volusianus ° ; 
of their consignment to the mines®; of virgins and boys 
being amongst the victims’; of Xystus and four Deacons 
suffering death on the 8th of the Ides of August*; of the 
havock of the brethren, of the multiplied losses of that once 
numerous people °; and much more to the same effect. 

So ample is the evidence of the extent of persecution, 
though I have produced only a small portion of that evidence 
during the first three centuries ; scarcely a Father we possess 
during that period failing directly or indirectly to give proof 
of it ; and indeed, it is a remark of Eusebius in the Preface 
to the fifth book of his history, introductory to the Epistle of 
the Churches of Lyons and Vienne to their brethren in Asia and 


' Origen, Contra Celsum, IT. § 17. 5 Ep. ly. 6 Epp. Ixxvii. xxx. 
* Hippolytus, In Susannam, p. 276,| 7 Epp. Ixxvii. § 6, Ixxxi.§ 3; De 
Ed. Fabric. Lapsis, § Ji. 
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Phrygia given in that book, and to which I have had occasion 
to allude, “that one may infer by conjecture the multitude of 
martyrs there must have been throughout the world, from the 
events which occurred in one single community ”—as though 
the persecution in Gaul, which happened thus to be recorded, 
was only a sample of what was going on elsewhere, but with 
less notoriety. And to all this Gibbon would oppose a casual 
expression of Origen, “who from his experience as well as 
reading, was intimately acquainted with the history of the 
Christians,” and who “ declares in the most express terms that 
the number of martyrs was very inconsiderable’; his autho- 
rity alone sufficient to annihilate that formidable army of 
martyrs,” &c.? And yet it is strange, that when it answers 
his purpose, Gibbon can dwell upon the style of a Father, 
as on that of Tertullian for instance, with vast parade 
in order to neutralize the force of testimony, which he 
dislikes; whilst here, because the phrase suits him, he 
would have us believe that Origen — Origen of all writers 
in the world—is the most careful of his terms, and the most 
exact in his computations. But that is true of Gibbon, 
which was said by Tertullian of another, and of a class, “ oc- 
casiones sibi sumpsit quorundam verborum, ut heereticis fere 
mos est, simplicia queeque torquere.” * And yet what are the 
circumstances of the case? Celsus had charged the Christians 
with being a mere seditious confederacy, of which Christ was 
the head ; as he had before charged the Jews with being a 
mere seditious confederacy, of which Moses was the head. To 
which Origen replies, “Touching the Christians, they, having 
been taught that they were not to avenge themselves of their 
enemies, observe a mild and gentle polity. Accordingly, that 
which they could not have effected, even had they been per- 
mitted to fight, and had they been ever so powerful, they were 
enabled to accomplish by God who always fights for them, and 
puts a timely stop to those who rise up against the Christians, 
and desire to slay them. Yet, for the sake of a memento, and 
in order that seeing a few contending for their religion, they 
may be the more approved, and may despise death, a few of 
them from time to time, in numbers readily reckoned, have 
died for the Christian faith ; God having taken care that their 


1 Origen, Contra Celsum, III. § 8. ‘8 Tertullian, Adv. Hermogenem, c. 
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whole race should not be exterminated. For it was his plea- 
sure that they should continue, and that the whole earth 
should be filled with their salutary and wholesome doctrine.” 
So that what Origen affirms is this, that the number of those 
who suffered martyrdom was inconsiderable, compared with 
the whole Christian body—such a number as would lead to no 
fears for the extermination of the sect, patient as it was—the 
assertion relative, not positive '—a very different thing from 
Gibbon’s representation of it—and an assertion, it may be 
added, made at the time when the Christian world happened 
to be blessed with a more than common calm, as appears 
from several passages in the treatise against Celsus*; a 
circumstance, which might produce its effect on the pen of 
the writer at the moment, and which ought to be taken into 
account in estimating the force of a particular phrase used 
by him. 

The Emperors were by no means the sole or even the chief 
enemies the Christians had to dread. Several of them were 
indifferent or even favourably disposed to them. But there 
were other quarters from which persecution issued, far more 
fatal than the emperors—the local magistrates and the popu- 
‘lace. Origen points to this plainly enough in the continuation 
of the passage just cited. “God,” says he, “took thought 
for the faithful, by his own single will dispersing every plot 
which was formed against them, so that neither emperors 
(ot Baorrets) nor local governors (ot Kata torous 1yovpevot) 
nor the populace (ot 87or) could be influenced against them 
further.” * In another passage of the same treatise, he en- 
larges still more the catalogue of their assailants—‘“the 
Roman Senate, the Emperors for the time being, the army, 
the populace, and the kindred of the believers.”* And again 
in another, where he is arguing for the Divinity of Jesus from 
the wonderful manner in which his religion had surmounted 
all the obstacles presented to its progress, he says, that “he 
overcame every hindrance which opposed itself to the dis- 


1 Just as on another occasion, in a | Series), he had said the direct contrary 
passage which has, however, escaped |—but “very few” he means, as the 
Mr. Gibbon’s notice, he represents the | context proves, when compared with 
Christians as “very few,” though in| the whole population of the Roman 
numerous other places in the same | Empire.—Contra Celsum, VIII. § 69. 
treatise, as well as elsewhere in his 2 TIT. § 15; VIII. §§ 44. 70. 
works (see the passages to this effect 2 1k s ct 
quoted from Origen in Lect. I. 2nd! 41. §3. 
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persion of his doctrine, emperors, governors, the Roman 
Senate, magistrates in all parts, and the populace.”! It was 
from some of these latter regions, that the storm principally 
came. Doubtless, among the local magistrates there. were 
men of humanity, who so far from wishing to persecute the 
Christians, did their best to shield them from persecution. 
The Apologists make honourable mention of several such ; 
and it is a feature in the testimony of the Fathers, which 
stamps it with credit, and disposes us to receive it with con- 
fidence when it complains of wrongs done, that it should be 
thus candid and dispassionate, and not condemn its supposed 
enemies in the gross. Thus Tertullian” expressly speaks of 
the subterfuges to which merciful magistrates had recourse in 
order to avoid shedding Christian blood; of one Cincius 
Severus, who suggested to the Christians, how they should 
frame their answers on their trials, with a view to their 
acquittal ; of one Vespronius Candidus, who, when the mob 
clamoured for the death of a Christian, replied that it would 
be out of order to yield to such violence, and dismissed him ; 
of one Asper, who let a Christian go, when he began to flinch 
from the torture, without compelling him to do sacrifice, and 
expressed his own sorrow for having gone into the case at all; 
of one Pudens, who discovering that the charge was brought 
against the prisoner by a conspiracy, tore up the record of 
accusation, and refused to hear the matter. And in more 
general terms, he tells of the magistrates exhorting the 
Christian prisoners brought before them to deny their pro- 
fession, saying to them, “Save thy life,’ “Do not throw thy 
life away ;’ * though here we may observe, we have evidence 
how strong must have been the law and the popular cry 
against the Christians, when even compassionate magistrates 
were driven to shifts and evasions to spare them. But if 
there were some magistrates thus humane, what multitudes 
must there have been in the Roman provinces without any 
such touch of pity, only too glad to work the law as it stood, 
nay, perhaps, with some personal animosity against the 
Christians to gratify; as in the case of Herminianus, Go- 
vernor of Cappadocia, who was provoked, Tertullian tells us, : 
by the conversion of his wife, to wreak his spleen on the 
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Christians; or with some lurking apprehension of the people’s 
displeasure (which they could often ill afford to incur) if they 
allowed them to escape. “Torment us, good my lords,” is 
Tertullian’s exclamation to the magistrates, “rack us, crush us 
in the dust, you will be all the more acceptable to the mob 
for immolating the Christians.”! Look, for instance, at the 
temper displayed by Urbicus, he too a Preetor of the city, as 
discovered in the second Apology of Justin. He gets at the 
fact of one Ptolemy being a Christian, by stealth and the 
evidence of a person who betrays him. On another party, 
one Lucius, presuming to put a question to Urbicus on behalf. 
of Ptolemy, the reply of the magistrate is, “Thou too art one of 
them,” and he also is condemned. A third party comes up, 
and is involved in the same affair, probably by some such 
incaution as the last, and he also suffers the same fate.’ 
This is at Rome, the very seat of the government; and yet 
we should gather from Justin’s language, that he considered 
the case to be unknown to the Emperor’ or the Senate, * 
and that he composed his Apology chiefly for the purpose of 
exposing so flagrant a proceeding on the part of an officer of 
justice, and exciting some indignation at the iniquity of it. 
What then must have been the abuses of the magistrates in 
their transactions with the Christians in the remote provinces 
of the empire! We happen to have a case very similar to 
this of Urbicus, relating to the Prefect of Lyons, recorded in 
the Fragment of the Epistle of that Church. One Vettius 
Epagathus, touched by the injustice to which the Christians 
were exposed by the magistrates, begged to be heard in their 
defence. But the Prefect would listen to no such proposal, 
simply contenting himself with asking him whether he was a 
Christian, and on his confession, adding him to the number of 
martyrs.” What check, indeed, was there upon these pro- 
vincial magistrates? We know from other sources how 
audaciously they were in the habit of running riot at a 
distance. Look, for instance, at the manner in which Verres 
administered the province of Sicily—a province almost at the 
very doors of Rome. At what did he scruple? giving corrupt 
judgment in causes that came before him; inflicting illegal 
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and tyrannical punishments; extorting enormous revenues ; 
plundering plate and statues ; fleecing the Sicilians in short, 
to the amount of some £400,000 sterling, It was a mere 
chance that there was a Cicero to,bring his transgressions to 
light, and that he was willing to undertake the office. But 
for this nothing would have been known of his dark deeds. 
Nay, there is an amusing instance in the case of Cicero himself 
of the little interest the people of Rome seemed to take in the 
affairs of the provinces. He had been Queestor of this same | 
island ; and indeed, it was probably this circumstance that 
gave him the concern for its future fortunes, which prompted 
him to defend it against Verres. He acquitted himself, as he 
thought, in his office wonderfully well. He landed at Puteoli 
on his return home, imagining that all Rome was ringing 
with his praises. A friend accosts him, and asks him, what 
news from Rome? He came from the provinces. From 
Africa, perhaps? says another. No, replies he, pettishly, from 
Sicily. How, said a third, who stood by, and wished to be 
thought wiser than his neighbours ; how, don’t you know, he 
is Questor of Syracuse? And what is Cicero’s reflection ? 
That this little mortification did him more good than if he 
had received all the compliments he expected; for it made him 
consider, that the people of Rome had dull ears, but quick 
eyes, and that it was his business to keep himself always in 
their sight, not to be’ so solicitous how to make them hear of 
him, as how to make them see him : so that from this moment 
he resolved to stick close to the forum, and to live perpetually 
in the view of the city.’ Was it likely that the wrongs of 
the Christians in a remote part of the empire, in Africa, ¢. g. 
would trouble such a people as this; or that the magistrates 
of that country would feel themselves under any particular 
awe of their masters at home; whatever excesses they might 
commit against that defenceless body? Moreover, where the 
sale of Libelli or certificates of exemption was in their hands, 
were they to be expected to forbear the active working of all 
the enginery of persecution, calculated as it was to raise the 
price of those certificates, and to enable them to fill their 
pockets to almost any extent? 4 

But even had all the provincial magistrates eene: as well 
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disposed towards the Christians, and as dead to the tempta- 
tions of money, as they were notoriously the contrary, still 
there was another party to persecution even more difficult to 
deal with than these, for they were evidently often above the 
laws,’ the populace. There were various causes which 
excited them. The sanguinary taste engendered in them by 
the amphitheatre was gratified. The universal shout from the 
spectators of “Christianos ad leonem,”? was not prompted 
simply by a hatred of the Christians, but by an inveterate 
love for these scenes of butchery. What a picture do the 
Fathers give us of the details of the arena! Persons rushing 
to devour the beasts that had been slaughtered, still reeking 
with the gore of the gladiator they had despatched before 
their own lives were forfeited—the boar smeared with the 
blood of the miserable man he had ripped up, thus seized on 
for a meal—-others again hastening to catch the life blood as 
it issued from the wound of the dying man as a specific for 
epilepsy.* In the pause from the games at noon, some mis- 
creant dressed up as Mercury, amidst the laughter of the 
crowd, testing the bodies of the victims by a red-hot caduceus, 
to see whether they were really dead,* death being sometimes 
assumed * ; and another in the habit of Pluto, dragging out 
the corpses of the combatants with his mallet in his hand to 
pound out of them any remains there might be of life, before 
he conveyed them to the infernal regions.° What an appetite 
for horrors on the part of the people does all this testify, this 
mixture of sport and bloodshed, and what food for it were 
the Christians ! 

Then the superstition of the populace inflamed them 
further. Whatever calamity the state happened to be suffer- 
ing under, flood, drought, earthquake, famine, or pestilence, 
was imputed to the Christians’; the heathen priests, whose 
altars were deserted and their gaims reduced, fostering the 
delusion. Then a natural horror was excited amongst them 
by interested parties of the secret crimes said to be committed 
in the assemblies of the Christians; their feasts on human 
flesh, and indulgence in the grossest incest.* Then, in many 
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instances, the trades of the people suffered by the progress of 
the Christian cause. Their worldly interests, therefore, stimu- 
lated them to exterminate the Christians, if they could. The 
makers of shrines for Diana of Ephesus were the types of 
future multitudes in their feelings and in their mode of prose- 
cuting them. Indeed, it is curious to see in how many éases 
the great disturbing forces, which bear on Christianity on a 
large scale, as represented in the Fathers of the first three 
centuries, are found in incipient action in the history of 
the Acts of the Apostles. Thus the makers of idols, a 
very numerous class of mechanics amongst the heathens, in- 
cluding workers in metals as well as wood, manufacturers of 
amulets, charms,’ dealers in incense’; builders employed in 
the erection and repair of temples, of which the number was 
enormous ; painters, gilders, weavers ; all, in short, who found 
a bread by decorating them when built; the multitude of 
tradesmen, for whose articles of merchandise the heathen 
festivals created a demand*; the still larger class, perhaps, 
connected with theatres and amphitheatres* ; all these parties, 
and many more, whom it would be tedious to enumerate, 
would feel themselves interested in suppressing the Christians 
who were spoiling their several trades, denouncing the use of 
idols, emptying the temples, seceding from the processions, 
abstaining from public shows and spectacles. 

Besides all these, the heretics helped to swell the ery against 
them’; and the Jews yet more, scattered as they were 
throughout all the nations and cities of the world, the bitterest 
persecutors of them all—another coincidence with the history 
of the Acts—none so active, we read, in fetching fuel from 
the manufactories and baths to burn Polycarp as they, os 
200s avtots, says the circular epistle of the Church of Smyrna, 
which records this martyrdom.® So that on the whole, 
Irenzeus, in expounding the 99th Psalm, “the Lord sitteth 
between the Cherubim, be the earth never so unquiet,” may 
well speak of “the wrath of the people, vented against those 
who believed in Christ, and the movement of the whole earth 
against the Church’ (motum universee terre adversus eccle- 
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Taking all these circumstances, then, into account, I think 
we shall be disposed to consider the extent of the persecution 
of the early Church to have been very wide and wasting, even 
though it should not appear (which, however, may be doubted, 
for a great number of Apologies are in one instance nearly 
coincident in date, those by Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Melito, Apollinarius,’ all in the reign of Aurelius) 
that any semultaneous movement against the Church took 
place throughout the empire so early as some suppose, 
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LECTURE V. 


Testimony of the Fathers, 2°. To the intensity of the persecutions, unduly ex- 
tenuated by Gibbon. Reflections on his account of the Letter of Pliny and of 
the martyrdom of Cyprian. Early narratives of martyrdom not to be con- 
founded with the fictions of later times. The sources of information as reliable 
as those from which Gibbon drew his history. Explanation of a passage in 
Eusebius unfairly used by him. 3°. To the nature of the persecutions. Do- 
mestic as well as official ones foretold by Christ. Verification in the effect of 
Christianity on the relations of husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant. Its inconsistency with many trades and o¢cupations. Consequent 
pecuniary losses to the converts. Their embarrassment in legal and com- 
mercial proceedings. 


HAVE said that the writings of the early Fathers would 

convince us, that not the extent only of the persecution 
suffered by the early Christians had been greatly underrated 
by Mr. Gibbon; but that the intensity of it had been unduly 
extenuated, and the natwre of it but partially exposed. 

The feeling with which he sat down to write on the subject 
of persecution may be incidentally discovered by the view he 
takes of Pliny’s famous correspondence with Trajan. “The 
learned Mosheim,” says he, “expresses himself with the highest 
approbation of Pliny’s moderate and candid temper. Not- 
withstanding Dr. Lardner’s suspicions, I am unable to discover 
any bigotry in his language or proceedings.” * I have already 
admitted that Pliny’s reluctance to execute the laws against the 
Christians to the uttermost, arose from a natural horror of con- 
demning such multitudes of persons, many of them of a tender 
age, to death, upon so inadequate a charge. Let that measure 
of praise be conceded to him. But what can we think of an 
author who undertakes to give a candid representation of the 
affairs of these early Christians, and informs us at the outset 
that he is unable to discover any bigotry in the proceedings of 
Pliny—of Pliny who actually tells us with great composure 
that he had considered it necessary to put to the rack two 

1 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 417, note. 
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female attendants of the Christians, probably Deaconesses, in 
order to ascertain the nature of their meetings ; “ necessarium 
credidi ex duabus ancillis, quee ministree dicebantur, quid esset 
veri, per tormenta queerere.’’' No wonder, therefore, tlfat 
writing in this, temper he should be found detailing the par- 
ticulars of Cyprian’s martyrdom in the manner he does; 
choosing that case, it should seem, for reasons which will 
appear, as a fair specimen of the treatment the martyrs 
in general received at the hands of their oppressors. “A 
short abstract of the most important circumstances” (of 
Cyprian’s death), he writes, “will convey the clearest in- 
formation of the spirit, and of the forms, of the Roman 
persecutions.” ” Now how does he treat this pattern case ? 
Cyprian was banished ; but, says he, it was to “a pleasant 
situation, a fertile territory” (apricum et competentem 
locum*®). “He was recalled from banishment,” but it was 
to “his own gardens’? near Carthage that he was now con- 
fined. “The frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw him- 
self by a secret flight from the danger and the honour of 
martyrdom,’ so proceeds Gibbon*: but why should Cyprian’s 
own account of the transaction be suppressed, given in his 
88rd Epistle, that he fled because agents had been sent to 
carry him to the Proconsul at Utica, whereas he preferred to 
die at Carthage, and. suffer in the midst of his flock ? for on 
the removal of that magistrate to Carthage, he voluntarily 
returned to his former quarters, and waited the event. He 
was summoned to die, but he was conducted by the ministers 
of death “not to a prison, but to a private house,” and “an 
elegant supper was provided” for his entertainment ; so 
Gibbon dresses up the phrase in Pontius’ narrative, “ und nocte 
continuit custodia delicata.’’ Sentence was passed on him, but 
it was to be beheaded, “the mildest and least painful ” man- 
ner of execution—only to be beheaded! no “use of torture 
admitted, to obtain from the Bishop of Carthage either the 
recantation of his principles, or the discovery of his accom- 
plices;”° and yet that was the very thing that Gibbon could 
see no harm in Pliny’s having recourse to. “His corpse 
remained during some hours exposed to the curiosity of the 
Gentiles ;’ but then it was removed “in a triumphal pro- 
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cession,’ the friends who had performed for him the last 
offices “secure from the danger of inquiry, or of punishment.”! 
Another man might have thought of the agony of the martyr, 
or the tyranny of the martyrdom ; Gibbon is occupied with 
the merits of the executioner. One remembers no parallel to 
this, but the well-known passage of Isaac Walton’s Fisherman, 
so often quoted, because so often pertinent, who was to put 
the hook through the mouth of the live frog, and out at his 
gills, and with a fine needle and silk sew up the upper part 
of his leg with only one stitch to the arming wire of the hook, 
and in so doing, all the while to use him as though he loved 
him. I ask, is it possible for a man composing his history in 
a frame of mind such as this, to-be capable of fairly stating 
the amount of suffering allotted to the martyrs, or to do 
justice to their terrible wrongs? There is, too, a little cir- 
cumstance connected with Mr. Gibbon’s mode of handling his 
authorities in this narrative, which I regard as characteristic. 
In this instance, he is very much more than commonly civil 
to the biographer of a martyr ; such parties seldom finding 
much favour in his eyes; but the document happening to 
furnish him with points on which he could plausibly con- 
struct his pleasant picture of the martyrdom we have seen, it 
becomes his interest to exalt the merits of this piece of bio- 
graphy ; and accordingly in a note he says, “ We have an 
original Life of Cyprian by the Deacon Pontius, the companion 
of his exile, and the spectator of his death ; and we likewise 
possess the ancient proconsular acts of his martyrdom. These 
two relations are consistent with each other, and with pro- 
bability ; and what is somewhat remarkable, they are both 
unsullied by any miraculous circwmstances.”? And yet 
Pontius writes in this very same memoir, which supplies 
Gibbon with the particulars of these transactions In a manner 
so much to his mind, that “on the day of Cyprian’s arrival 
at the place of his exile, there appeared to him, before he was 
yet asleep, a youth of more than common stature, who seemed 
to him to lead him to the hall of justice, and place him before 
the tribunal of the Proconsul. The Proconsul beheld him, 
and instantly, without asking him a question, began to make 
a note of his sentence. But the youth who stood at his back, 


with great curiosity, read what he had written down. And 
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when he could not declare in words what it was, he did so 
by a sign. For spreading his hand like a broadsword, he 
imitated the blow of the executioner ; and so conveyed his 
meaning as clearly as if he had uttered it. Cyprian under- 
stood the sentence, and entreated for a respite, if but of one 
day, that he might set his affairs in order. And when he 
had repeated this petition many times, the Proconsul again 
began to write on his tablet: but what it was he knew not, 
but he conjectured from the calmness of the judge’s counte- 
nance, that he had been moved by so reasonable a request. 
The youth, who had already informed him by a gesture of his 
sentence, speedily, but secretly, apprised him by a twist of his 
fingers, that the day’s delay was granted.”’ “All that was 
thus predicted,” adds Pontius, “ came to pass ; the words of the 
Deity were in no degree falsified; only the single day signified the 
single year which Cyprian was to live after the vision.”* Now 
certainly there are many persons who would not see anything 
miraculous in this incident, anything which might not be ac- 
counted for naturally by the circumstances of the case. But sup- 
posing the life on the whole had not suited Gibbon’s purpose so 
well as it did, and supposing that instead of relating the last 
scenes of Cyprian’s career in the unimpassioned manner it does, 
it had painted the punishment of the martyr in the revolting 
colours it might have done with strict truth, can we believe 
that Mr. Gibbon, knowing what we do of him, would have 
suppressed all allusion to this vision, and even have gone out 
of his way to say of the biography, that “what was remark- 
able, it was unsullied by any miraculous circumstances ’’? 
Would he not have been the very man to make himself merry 
with it ; to attempt, by means.of it, to cast discredit on the 
whole history, by distorting what he would have called this 
supernatural part of it; and would he not have asked 
triumphantly, whether any authority could be assigned to 
such a manifest legend ? 

The vivid imaginations of the monks of the middle ages 
may have peopled the literature of that period with many 
fictitious scenes in the tragedies of martyrdom ; and this fact 
may have given scoffers an advantage in misinterpreting 
the character of the earlier martyrologies, confounding all to- 
gether. But those of the first three centuries are, for the 
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most part, sober matter-of-fact narratives; and in general very 
brief ones. Eusebius has given a great many in a summary 
detail, such as the martyrdom of James, from Hegesippus’ ; 
of Simeon, from the same”; of Ignatius, from tradition,’ of 
whom also we have a distinct Martyrology ; of Polycarp, from 
the contemporary Epistle of the Church of Smyrna‘; of 
Blandina, of Sanctus, of Attalus, of Pothinus, of Alexander 
and Maturus, from the contemporary Epistle of the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne *; of Origen,® of Metras, of Quinta, of 
Apollonia; of Julian, of Epimachus, of Alexander, of Ammo- 
narium, of Mercuria, of Dionysia, of Heron and Ater, of 
Dioscorus and Nemesion, and others by name, from Dionysius, 
a contemporary Bishop of Alexandria’; with many more 
which might be mentioned. But on looking them over, you 
will not find them in general disgraced by any fantastic 
fictions. The visions—for visions there are connected with 
the deaths of Ignatius and Polycarp, and, perhaps others— 
are such as would be well accounted for by the circumstances 
of the cases, and certain unusual rather than marvellous events 
which attended some of these instances of martyrdom—such 
as the indisposition of the wild beasts to meddle with the 
culprit, or the agitation of the elements at the moment of his 
execution—might very well have happened, and been imputed 
by the excited bystanders to some providential sympathy with 
the victims. Possibly an incident in the death of Polycarp, 
however, may be thought to bear the aspect of a tale of these 
later times. The executioner stabbed him, and then é&\ Oe 
TepLoTEpa. Kal TAROos alwatos wate KatacBécar To Top, 
“there came forth a dove, and a rush of blood enough to 
extinguish the fire.”’* But no mention is made of this dove 
by Eusebius, who also gives the particulars of the history 
much as we have it in the Martyrology ; nor does it seem to 
combine with the context. It is scarcely possible that the 
author of the account should not have added a word more on 
the subject of this strange event, but having said that a dove 
and some blood enough to extinguish the fire proceeded from 
the martyr, should have left us in this surprise just as if he 
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had been relating the most ordinary occurrence imaginable. 
It seems therefore, a very natural conjecture which has been 
suggested, that there is here an error in the Teading, and that 
gadteadl of é&7rOe Tepuorepa wat mr7jO0s aiparos, KT. Any Ib 
should be é£\Oev éx’ apiotepa Kat mrHOos alpatos, K.T.A. 
“There issued out on the left side (the region of the heart) 
even so much blood as was enough to extinguish the fire.” 
There is also, I will add, in Tertullian the record of a fact, 
which has been thought to be of the same character: that of 
the Apostle John having been cast by Domitian into a bath 
of hot oil, out of On he escaped unhurt ‘—an incident 
which rests upon his authority alone, though repeated by 
others after him. The truth of it has been called in question 
by modern critics, and possibly Tertullian may have admitted 
an occurrence of which the scene was neither in’ his own 
country nor in his own time without sufficient evidence, or 
as Mosheim? conjectures, he may have taken literally an 
account of some persecution which befell John, conveyed to 
him in the figurative language of the East. But at the same 
time we must remember, that with respect to all such events 
we have been long under the strong bias of a sceptical age— 
that our Lord certainly gave unto his disciples, John amongst 
the number (for it is not of any indifferent person that the 
story is told, but of one that we know of a certainty bore a 
charmed life), “power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and 
over all the power of the enemy” *; and that “if they drank 
any deadly thing, it should not hurt them” *; or, as it is more 
fully expressed by the other Evangelist, that “nothing should 
by any means hurt them,” that is, until their hour was come, 
and they had fulfilled their mission, which John would not 
have done in the case before us, for he had his Revelation still 
to write ; and that under this guarantee, as Papias tells us, 
Barsabas called Justus, having drunk a poison, sustained no 
harm from it®; and that certainly Paul was enabled to shake 
off the viper, one of the few incidents of this nature recorded 
of the Apostles in Holy Writ; and yet many similar ones we 
must suppose to have occurred in fulfilment of our Lord’s 
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contemplations when he uttered the words I have cited ; and 
this one of St. Paul, like the one in question of St. John, 
would certainly have been made matter of debate, had it been 
related by an early ecclesiastical historian, and omitted by an 
Evangelist. ; 

But the statements of the sufferings of the early Christians, 
as I have already hinted, are far from being confined to the 
regular Martyrologies. They enter incidentally, but very 
largely, into almost all the writings of the early Fathers, the 
Apologies above all; and are derived from so many quarters, 
and relate to so many districts, that to set them aside would 
be an act purely arbitrary, and such as no materials for his- 
tory whatever would be proof against. How can we feel 
ourselves justified in refusing to give credence to unvarnished 
accounts of suffering recorded in many instances by men who, 
as I have said before, show no disposition to aggravate them, 
but with the account of the persecution supply at the same 
time any circumstances of mitigation on the one side or of 
failure on the other, that attended it; any instances of the 
humanity of the magistrate as well as of the weakness of the 
victim ? The greater part of the facts of Mr. Gibbon’s his- 
tory would not rest upon better testimony than the following 
ones, for all of which I have references: that in the early 
times of Christianity, the calumny which represented the 
Christians as guilty of infanticide and incestuous intercourse 
in their assemblies, had been so industriously circulated, and 
taken such effect, as to set multitudes against them ; insomuch 
that even in Origen’s day, when experience had abated it, 
there were some who would not even speak to Christians on 
the commonest subject from a horror of their character’; that 
the Christians were beheaded, crucified, cast to wild beasts, 
consigned to bonds and fire, and all other torments, and yet 
did not shrink from their confession” ; that they were some- 
times stoned by the populace’ ; that they were furiously driven 
by them from their houses, from the markets and baths, and 
were hunted whenever they appeared in public* ; that they were 
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known by the nick-name of Sarmenticii, from the faggots or 
sarmenta with which they were burnt, and Semaxii, from the 
split axles which served for the stakes’—designations which 
would scarcely have been assigned to them had not the punish- 
ment they indicated been very familiar to the people; that 
“ Down with the sepulchres of the Christians” was one of the 
war-cries of their oppressors” ; that their women were con- 
demned to defilement, in spite of Mr. Gibbon’s insinuation 
that such imputations were the inventions of the monks and 
of a later age®; so that it was a matter of consolation in a 
season of unusual mortality, that the Christian virgins would 
thus depart to their glory, nor have before them the fear of 
threats of violation or of the brothel‘; that the lash, the 
club, the flames,’ the prison, the sword, the wild beast, the 
cross,° the chains, the rack, the hot metal plates,’ the stocks,* 
are all spoken of as instruments of the torture of the Christians 
in a manner that shows they were ordinary and accustomed 
weapons used in this savage warfare; that women as well 
as men, whose names are given, for these things were not 
done in a corner, were submitted to these engines of pain and 
death ; that they were branded by the hot plates of brass 
applied to the more sensitive parts of the person; left for a 
few days for their wounds to fester and inflame; tortured 
again ; torn by the wild beasts in the amphitheatre; tossed 
in nets by furious bulls; fried in an iron chair; in some in- 
stances the same individual made to pass through a series of 
these sufferings, if life lasted ; and these matters, too, brought 
to our knowledge, not by Christians writing in indignation to 
heathens, but in confidence to Christians ; contemporaries not 
talking at second-hand, but speaking of events which they 
had witnessed with their own eyes.’ Again, that others (and 
here, once more, in the instance I am alluding to, we have the 
names of several of the sufferers recorded) died of starvation 
in prison’? ; and that ordinary pains not sufficing to glut the 
vengeance of the persecutors, methods were devised for pro- 
tracting the pangs of their victims, and tedious tortures applied 
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to the body by a refinement of cruelty’: not to speak of ex- 
cesses, if possible, even greater than these, which are described 
in the twelfth chapter of the eighth book of the history of 
Eusebius, to which I must refer you ; and the effect of which 
even Mr. Gibbon seems to have felt to be so staggering; that 
he endeavours to destroy the authority of the historian on 
this subject by a disingenuous note, as though he had con- 
fessed that in his narrative he was governed by the principle 
of relating whatever would redound to the glory, and sup- 
pressing all that would be to the disgrace of religion*—a 
version of his confession which the references Gibbon gives 
to passages in that writer’s works are far from supporting. 
For what does the confession amount to? That he will not 
be instrumental to publishing the weakness of those who 
shrunk from the trial and fell away, but will act the better 
and more profitable part of preserving the memory of the 
confessors of the truth that stood fast’; in other words, that 
it is his plan to give a catalogue of martyrs, not of apostates. 
Where is the duplicity? There was no absolute call on him 
here to state that apostates there were; and the statement should 
be taken rather as an argument of the candour and veracity 
of the historian than of his partial dealing and suppression 
of testimony. 

But there is another view of persecution, which Mr. Gibbon 
overlooks, but which is one of the most serious of all,,and in 
reference to which it was that I said the natwre of the per- 
secution which the early Christians suffered was very par- 
tially set forth by that writer ; nor, indeed, is it sufficiently 
developed by authors in general, who treat of these times of 
trouble. And yet it is the one, which the words of our 
blessed Lord point to and anticipate. He does not simply 
tell his followers that people “shall lay their hands on them 
and persecute them, delivering them up to the synagogues and 
into prisons, and bringing them before kings and rulers for 
his name’s sake ;”* if shall not be simply official persecution, 
which they shall have to endure, but domestic. ‘I came not 
to send peace,” says he, “but a sword. For I am come to set 
a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
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law. Anda man’s foes shall be they of his own household.”” 
A great deal of what we read in the early Fathers, is but a 
comment on these words. And though, no doubt, the public 
and legal, or the popular persecution to which the primitive 
Christians were subjected, was the form of it which makes 
the impression in history ; still probably that which was far 
more felt, and which was far more extensive in its influence 
was the fireside troubles, which the profession of the Christian. 
faith fostered. I touched upon some of these in a Lecture of 
my last Course, when I was defending the Fathers against the 
animadversions of Barbeyrac ; but I did not then exhaust the 
subject, nor indeed had I then to contemplate it from quite 
the same position as at present. Thus the Christian member 
of a family otherwise heathen (and this sort of mtermixture 
was of course the most ordinary and usual of combinations), 
was constantly living in a state of uneasiness and discom- 
fort. Sympathy with his nearest kindred would be greatly 
weakened by the enormous difference in their respective feel- 
ings, and in their notions of right and wrong; and even his 
personal safety would be constantly in jeopardy. Suppose a 
wife to have an unbelieving husband, his crimes might revolt 
her and lead her to seek a divorce ; but he has her at his 
mercy, for he can denounce her as a Christian”: in the mean- 
while there is not a religious exercise which she may desire to 
discharge, in which he cannot thwart her®; not an offensive 
heathen practice, sight, or sound, to which he may not expose 
her.* Nor is this all; so utterly odious was Christianity in 
the eyes of some of these husbands, that they could not. bear 
to have a Christian under the same roof with them, and would 
put away their wives for this cause, when their chastity was 
above all suspicion®: nay more, husbands who in time past 
had watched their wives with the utmost jealousy, on finding 
them become sober and domestic, and discovering that the 
cause of their change was their conversion to the Christian 
faith, putting away all their former feelings, would now give 
them every opportunity of licence and excess, preferring to 
have for their partners those who were prostitutes rather than 
those who were Christians.® On the other hand, does the 
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wife endeavour to conceal her faith from her heathen husband, 
the concealment is itself an intolerable restraint ; nor can ‘it be 
done effectually ; and the very attempt excites his jealousy 
and suspicion. What can she mean by crossing herself? Why 
does she rise from her sleep to pray? Is she engaged in’ some 
magical craft? What can that bread be which she eats with 
so much reverence? Can it be what she says it is? But he 
will keep his own counsel till occasion may serve, and she may 
provoke him to produce the weapons, with which she has 
armed him.’ I am not putting imaginary cases, as you will 
perceive by the nature of the details I have given; but such 
cases as the Fathers supply us with. How much fortitude, 
how much self-restraint, how much patient tribulation, how 
much suffering, in short, for righteousness’ sake, would be re- 
quired of her who should realise the following deportment 
recommended by Clemens probably in anticipation of a case of 
unequal yoke-fellowship ! “Scripture very well says that the 
woman is given by God to the man as a helpmeet for him. It 
is plain, therefore, I conceive, that if anything falls out amiss 
from her husband in her household, she will adjust it by reason 
and persuasion: but if he will not listen to her, then she will 
endeavour, so far as human nature is capable of it, to lead a 
life void of offence, whether it be required of her by the Word 
(or reason) to die or to live; knowing that she has God for 
her ally and partner in such a course of conduct, a real Cham- 
pion and Saviour both for the present and the future.”” And 
again, where other relations are contemplated as well as that 
of husband and wife, “ Often do we see sons and wives and 
servants, even in spite of fathers and masters and husbands, 
become of the number of the best of persons (. ¢. Christians). 
It is not the less a duty, therefore, to be zealous to lead godly 
lives, because some may seem to forbid it. But in my opinion, 
it becomes us to strive the more with all zeal and alacrity that 
we may not be overcome, and fall away from those counsels, 
which are the best and most needful of all.”* These are sim- 
ple words, but what disruption of family ties do they imply ! 
This distress had begun to show itself even in the Apostles’ 
time, as, indeed, had most of the other difficulties, which 
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attended the intimate social connection of Christians and 
heathens ; and most of the seventh chapter of St. Paul’s 
first epistle to the Corinthians relates to it. The position of 
parent and child, when the parties differed in faith, a case 
which is also alluded to in the passage of Clemens just 
cited, is full of similar embarrassments. Thus to go for a 
moment into details; we are told of the father abandoning 
his son, who had been to him the most dutiful of children, on 
becoming aware that he was turned Christian’: or even for 
the like reason disinheriting him at the very moment when 
his conduct was no longer (as it had been formerly) a cause 
for complaint.? The relation of master and servant under the 
circumstances also touched on in the same paragraph of Cle- 
mens is encompassed with the like perplexities. The slave or 
domestic servant, supposing him to be a heathen, could not be 
the inmate of his Christian master’s house, without becoming 
aware of his master’s faith more or less distinctly ; whilst the 
latter must have felt that he had a spy under his own roof, 
and that he had to act accordingly. What a perpetual source 
of apprehension and solicitude must this have proved! How 
must this single ingredient have poisoned the security of home ! 
The sentiments of distrust engendered by it transpire in seve- 
ral places in the early Fathers. “We have servants,” says 
Athenagoras, in defending the Christians against the horrid 
accusations of incest and cannibalism laid to their charge, 
“we have servants; how can we conceal such things from 
them? Yet none of them have testified against us to any- 
thing of the sort”*; as though the Christians considered them- 
selves even in their greatest privacy to be under inspection. 
And Tertullian, when challenging the same testimony on the 
same occasion, “ Could not the curiosity of our servants steal 
a peep at us through chinks and holes ?”* And again, in lan- 
guage still more calculated to impress us with the precarious 
situation in which Christian masters felt themselves standing, 
who had heathen servants, “The date of our religion, as we 
have shown, is from the time of Tiberius. From its very first 
appearance the truth was opposed through that hatred which 
always exists towards truth. There were as many enemies 
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to it as there were strangers; the Jews peculiarly out of 
jealousy ; the soldiers, out of a spirit of extortion ; even our 
very servants, out of that nature which belongs to their con- 
dition, We are daily beset, we are daily betrayed.” And 
we in fact find that the servants of the Christians at Lyons 
under apprehension of the torture did pretend to disclose 
the secret habits of their Christian masters, and uttered un- 
founded calumnies against them which brought them to their 
deaths’ : nay, perhaps, they really themselves misunderstood 
much that they saw and heard, and honestly thought there 
was mischief in what was at any rate mysterious,’ as ¢.g. a 
Thyestean feast in the spiritual participation of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. But even when matters did not proceed to 
extremities after this manner, the relation of master and ser- 
vant must have been almost reversed, when the latter felt that 
the law gave him a hold over the other, which whenever it 
suited his purpose he could turn to account. Or take it the 
other way, and let the servant be a Christian ; and now the 
master who has been ever humane to him in time past, and 
who probably for that reason will not proceed further against 
him still, will nevertheless drive him from his sight, however 
faithful he has been to him ; the abhorrence of the Christian 
prevailing over every sense he may have of the virtues of the 
man.* Or, if he has had the good fortune to conceal his pro- 
fession from his master’s knowledge, then he will have perhaps 
to attend him to the temple and the sacrifice. What is he to 
do in that case ; and how is he to act, so as to have a con- 
science void of offence? I do not invent these difficulties.® 
They are facts left on record. 

Neither is this all. There is another trouble which pressed 
hard upon the early Christians, scarcely, perhaps, coming 
under the head of persecution, but still akin to it; and as 
constituting one of the fines which the Christians had to pay 
for their calling, one of the hardships they had to endure for 
the profession they had made, may be here conveniently con- 
sidered : for, like positive persecution, it was calculated to try 
the faith to the uttermost; to shake it where it was waver- 
ing; and to minister to the Evidences by showing how sound 
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the early Christians must have felt the ground to be under 
them, in order to be induced to submit to such penalties as 
they did for the purpose of maintaining it. I mean the pecu- 
niary losses, the absolute poverty, the dislocation in society, 
the interruption of the old habits of life, which the profession 
of Christianity often exacted of the converts as a deodand. 
We have seen that one effect of it was to induce fathers some- 
times to disinherit their children ; but the evil I speak of was 
not confined to this form of it. There were many trades and 
occupations, the exercise of which was scarcely compatible 
with the Christian calling ; so that the conversion to Christi- 
anity entailed on a convert belonging to those classes many 
scruples of conscience and much trouble of mind, if he con- 
tinuéd in his craft ; whilst, on the other hand, the resignation 
of it was the surrender of that by which he altogether gained 
his bread. For idolatry had wormed itself so thoroughly 
into the system of life, that there might be many such trades. 
We have seen in the passage I have already had occasion to 
refer to, that a certain Christian who was a player, was not 
permitted to communicate ; and that, by consequence, it was 
proposed to make him a frugal allowance, a bare maintenance 
out of the fund of the Church, to secure him at least from 
starvation, whilst he followed the dictates of his conscience.’ 
This case must have, no doubt, been a common one. How 
many statuaries, for instance, must have felt it impossible to 
reconcile their employment of making idols with their alle- 
giance to Christ, and yet the abandonment of such a calling 
proved so costly, that some even in ecclesiastical orders, 
Deacons probably or of lower rank, could not find in their 
hearts to give it up?! The seller of incense must have been 
as common a trade as the tobacconist now is, he had a desig- 
nation of his own, “Turarius ;” yet how would he reconcile 
it to himself to minister to the worship of idols, for the article 
he dealt in was bought for scarcely any other purpose *? 
What a trying situation, again, was that of the schoolmaster ; 
to read with his scholars works of mythology, 2. e. of idolatry 
still flourishing ; to keep heathen holidays: the Minervalia in 
honour of Minerva, the Saturnalia in honour of Saturn; to 
decorate his school with garlands in honour of Flora*; for to 
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renounce all this would be to ruin his school and proclaim 
himself a Christian! What an intolerable compunction must 
the Christian soldier have felt at mounting guard on a heathen 
temple, a mere brothel, let to the highest bidder, as our turn- 
pike gates, or, indeed, at making one of a camp, where signa 
venerari, signa jurare, signa omnibus diis praeponere erat tota 
religio.. Yet what an act of self-surrender was it to leave 
the profession of arms! Eusebius thinks it matter for high 
commendation that Christian soldiers under Diocletian suf- 
fered themselves to be turned out of the army rather than re- 
nounce their religion, and represents their station as very 
honourable and very lucrative.” It would be easy to pursue 
this subject still further into its details, but these I have given 
may suffice to put my hearers on following them out for 
themselves: and are enough, I am sure, to satisfy them that 
the secret and unobtrusive sacrifices which the early Christians 
must have been called on to make for the sake of holding fast 
their faith, were, perhaps, the most trying, as they were 
certainly the most universal of all. Indeed, the self-denial 
they required is acknowledged by Tertullian, who supplied 
me with the facts*; and who argues in the uncompromising 
manner, which is usual with him, that the cost to be sure is 
great, but that it ought to have been counted before the 
Christian profession was embraced; that the cross was to be 
borne by the followers of the crucified ; that James and John 
forsook their calling for the Lord’s service ; and that a sound 
faith has no fear of lacking bread. But all this is more easily 

said than reduced to practice. 
I have already observed that these troubles do not directly 
fall under the head of persecution; but they do fall under 
the head of sufferance inflicted on the Christians by circum- 
stances, if not by magistrates or mobs ; and besides develop- 
ing the condition of the Primitive Church, which is an object 
I have before me, redound to the Evidences (which is the 
topic I am now handling, and showing how the Fathers fur- 
nish a valuable contingent to it) by manifesting yet more, how 
entire must have been the conviction of the early Christians 
of the truth of the religion they had adopted, to have in- 
duced them, as it did, to submit to trials so many, so various, 
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and so protracted. Perhaps it scarcely adds to the portrait 
of the rigour of the position of the Christians to remark how 
effectually all the avenues to advancement in the state were 
closed, and particularly how completely the discharge of all 
judicial and magisterial functions was interdicted to them by 
the idolatrous rites with which they were attended, and at 
which it was impossible that the Christians could connive. 
But as I dwelt at some length on this part of the subject in 
a former Lecture,! I shall be content with merely hinting 
at this further tax which they had to pay for the faith they 
had followed. 

There is, however, one consideration more, which it be- 
hoves us to bear in mind, as affecting most disastrously, and 
in a very high degree, the nearest and dearest interests of the 
Christian, the little use he could make of the courts of law, 
as well for other reasons as because the heathen oaths there 
administered were effectual obstacles in his way.” He was, in 
fact, virtually an outlaw; one with respect to whom the 
paternal influence of the law was suspended; and this dis- 
tressing position, we must remember, he chose to place himself 
in for the sake of Christ. This difficulty again, like so many 
others, discovered itself whilst the Apostles were yet living. 
“Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to 
law before the unjust, and not before the saints?”* “Is it 
so, that there is not a wise man among you? no, not one 
that shall be able to judge between his brethren? But 
brother goeth to law with brother, and that before the un- 
believers.”’* It is the ingenious and very probable conjecture 
of Professor Dobree, that the incestuous union mentioned in 
the chapter before that in which this passage occurs, had 
given rise to some question of property, and that thus is 
supplied the connection between the two subjects, otherwise 
apparently incongruous. This, too, would further account for 
St. Paul’s impassioned animadversions on this matter, a matter 
which was so well calculated, when carried before a heathen 
tribunal, to bring a scandal on the Christian cause. Similar 
difficulties were, no doubt, perpetually arising in the Church 
in subsequent times, the more likely indeed, as the social re- 
lations of the Christians became more complicated. And 
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when we take into account that whatever decisions, whether 
in civil or criminal cases, were come to by Christians amongst 
themselves, were after all merely private agreements, having 
* no force of law, nor capable of being pressed, should either 
party swerve from the award, we may well imagine how much 
this must have contributed to the hardships under which the 
early Christians laboured ; whilst the reluctance thus felt to 
go before heathen tribunals, or to be contaminated by heathen 
forms, must have perpetually stood in the way of advan- 
tageous contracts which Christians might otherwise have made 
with heathens (who would of course naturally insist on their 
own securities), precluding them, for instance, from executing 
bonds as creditors (the case is put by Tertullian himself *), 
‘and so rescuing themselves from embarrassments which the 
extension of credit often removes; and, indeed, intercepting 
in a very great measure the mutual advantages which result 
from the free intercourse of man with man, to the damage of 
both, but to the ruin of what the Christian probably was, the 
poorer party. 


1 Tertullian, De Idololatria, ¢. xxiii. 
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LECTURE VI. 


Review of passages in the early Fathers bearing witness to the exercise of mira- 
culous powers in their times. Unanimity of this testimony. Estimate, which 
ought to be formed of it; and difficulty of resisting it. The powers of exor- 
cism and heuling diseases more decidedly asserted than others. Correspondence 
of this with the terms in which the powers were conferred, and with the record 
of their exercise in the Acts. The same correspondence between the Scriptural 
and Ecclesiastical records observable in another particular. The exercise of 
miraculous powers by those on whom the Apostles laid their hands established 
by inspired authority. The theory of the cessation of all miracles with their 
lives unsatisfactory. 


fl eee next point we have to consider, in which the Fathers 

may be made instrumental to the Evidences, is one of 
great difficulty and perplexity ; the miraculous powers which 
subsisted in the Primitive Church. 

I shall review as briefly as possible some of the principal 
passages in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which bear on this sub- 
ject, and endeavour to draw a conclusion from an induction of 
particulars. j 

It has been disputed whether the Apostolical Fathers, pro- 
perly so called, speak of contemporary miracles at all. Con- 
sidering how short are their works, and the practical purpose 
for which most of them are written, the absence of all al- 
lusion to miracles in them would prove little or nothing, and 
might well be accidental. Such an expression, however, as 
that of Clemens Romanus,' that there was in the Church of 
Corinth “a plentiful outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon all ” 
(rAmpns Uvetpatos ‘Aylov éxxvos ert ravras éyivero,) or 
that of Ignatius addressed to the Church of Smyrna, “that it 
was mercifully blessed with every good gift” (éy mavti 
Xapiowart,) “that it was wanting in no good gift,” 
(avuotépyntos ovca Tavros xapioparos)*—such phraseology, 
I say, being compared with that of times both before and 


: Ad Corinthios, I. § ii. 
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after, when it undoubtedly had miraculous as well as other 
gifts in contemplation, would lead us to think, I agree with 
Dodwell,’ that Clemens and Ignatius did not exclude such 
gifts from their account. 

Justin Martyr’s testimony is not to be mistaken. He 
challenges a denial of the fact. “It is manifest to all” 
(maou pavepoyv éort), says he, “that the Father has given 
Christ so much power, that even the demons are subject to 
the dispensation of his Passion.”” ‘That Jesus was born 
for those who believe in him, and for the overthrow of devils, 
you may learn,” says he again, “from the things which even 
now («at vy) are coming to pass under your own eyes. For 
many of our people (. e. Christians) having adjured by the 
name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
many persons possessed with devils (Sacpovtodjmrovs) all over 
the world and in your city, have healed them when they had 
not been healed by all other exorcists and enchanters and 
magicians, reducing and expelling the demons ‘that had pos- 
session of the men.’”’* And again, “and now (kal viv) we 
who believe in Jesus our Lord who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, when we adjure all devils and evil spirits, 
have them obedient to us.”* Exorcism, you see, is the gift 
which he attributes to the Christians. In one passage, how- 
ever, of the Dialogue,® he ascribes to them zapodpntixa 
xapicpara in general, as if they had been transferred to the 
Christians from the Jews, who once possessed but had since 
lost them. And in another of the same treatise,® be enume- 
rates healing and foreknowledge amongst their supernatural 
endowments. 

Here is one witness, now writing at Rome, now at 
Ephesus or elsewhere,’ who testifies to the existence of cer- 
tain miraculous powers in the Church, of exorcism more 
especially ; which latter faculty he speaks of in a manner 
which must convince us that he thought the fact indispu- 
table, however reluctant the parties he addressed might be to 
draw from it the’ conclusion he pressed. And yet Justin 


1 Dodwell, Dissert. in Ireneeum, II. § 6 5 39. 
vil. ™The Dialogue, however, though 
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was a man of education ; had been a philosopher; and was 
writing in two of the tracts where these statements are 
made, to philosophical Emperors, and to the people of Rome ; 
and was sufficiently a lover of truth to die for it. 

Irenzeus expresses himself to the same effect. Speaking of 
the heretics, he says, “they cannot give sight to the blind, 
nor hearing to the deaf, nor can they cast out evil spirits, 
except such as they have themselves introduced, if even that ; 
nor heal the sick, the lame, the palsied ; nor remove diseases 
which may happen to afflict any other part of the body. 
And so far are they from raising the dead, as the Lord did 
and his Apostles, by prayer, and as hath come to pass often 
among the brethren, when the spirit of the dead hath returned, 
and the man been restored to the prayers of the saints, the 
whole Church of the place on the necessary occasion entreat- 
ing for him with much fasting and supplication—so far have 
they been from doing this, that they do not even believe that 
it can be done.”* And again, having vindicated the miracles 
of our Lord from the charge of being ocular deceptions, he 
proceeds, “ Wherefore his true disciples receiving grace from 
him, work benefits in his name for mankind, according to the 
gifts which each of them have received from him. For some 
really and truly eject evil spirits, so that those very persons 
who have been possessed, now purged of these demons, 
become believers, and are added to the Church. Others have 
foreknowledge of future events, see visions, and prophesy. 
Others, again, heal the sick by imposition of hands, and 
restore them to health ; nay, as we have said, even the dead 
have been raised wp, and continued with us many years.” ” 
And he elsewhere assigns to the Jews also the power of 
exorcism, on the principle that all created beings are afraid of 
an appeal to Him who created them. Again, with respect to 
the gift of tongues and the discerning of spirits, he writes, 
“as we have heard even many brethren in the Church pos- 
sessing prophetical gifts, and speaking by the Spirit in all 
manner of tongues, and bringing to light advantageously the 
secrets of men.” ® 

Here we have another witness, him also a man of educa- 
tion and research, and though perhaps not a martyr to the 
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death, a man who, for the sake of teaching the truth, was con- 
tent to forego the charms of his native land, and migrate to 
a distant, a barbarous, and as it proved a dangerous station ; 
we have this man, I say, still testifying, in another quarter of 
the world too, in Gali to the existence of miraculous powers 
in the Church; exorcism; healing both of natural infirmities 
and sickness; prophecy ; tongues; discerning of spirits ; 
and even raising the dead: but perhaps expressing himself 
with different degrees of confidence whilst treating of these 
several gifts. Thus, with respect to exorcism, “some really 
and truly eject evil spirits” (ot pev yap Saipovas édadvovar 
BeBaiws kat adnOds), is his language—“we have heard 
brethren speak with tongues, and detect spirits,’ so I under- 
stand cabws Ka TOMMY axobopev adeApav év TH exe goia 
mpontixa Xapiopara EXOVTOV, Kal mavrodamais Nadovvtwv 
bua TOU Tvevparos USAR Kat TH Kpuda TOV avOporav 
eis pavepov ayovtwv emi T@ cupdéepovts. And in these in- 
stances, as well as in some others which I have named, he uses 
the present tense, Saiwovas éXavvovat, Tpoyvaa. EVOUCL, 
TOUS KapvovTas LOVTal, xapic para eXOVTOD, TavTooaTrats 
yAoooats NaovVTwY, Ta KpUpia TOV avOpaTrav cis pavepor 
ayovTov. But when the miracle of raising the dead is 
touched on, the expressions are less definite, seepe evenit fieri, 
modnrakts, the phrase indefinite as to time—o Kupsos, 04 
dmocToNol, 1) jaca éKKdAnola, the language again indefinite 
as to agents—So the tense in these cases is no longer the 
present, but the aorist, ro veda rod TeTedevTNKOTOS 
éeméotpewe, the spirit of the dead returned—eyapio6n, he was 
granted to the prayers of the saints—vexpot jyepOncav Kab 
Trapéewervay avy npiv, the dead have been raised up, and have 
continued with us. There is something remarkable, at least, 
in the change of tense, something which, when coupled with 
the looser construction of the sentences, would lead us to 
think that though Irenzeus had no doubt of the fact of the 
resurrection of the dead having been effected by the brethren, 
he had not witnessed a case with his own eyes. 

Papias, a Bishop of Hierapolis of the second century, fe 
left it on record, through Eusebius, who has preserved his tes- 
timony,! that he had received it from the daughters of 
Philip the Apostle, that one was raised from the dead in 

1 Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. iii. c, 89; Routh. Relig. Sacr. vol. i. p. 12. 
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Philip’s time’; by whom, or in what place, is not specified, 
though we might suppose that Hierapolis was the scene: but 
the manner in which it is mentioned by Papias, would lead 
to the conclusion that even in his day, and he was a hearer of 
John, that particular miracle, though wrought, was rare. But 
here we have a witness to miracles in another part of the 
world, Asia Minor. 

Theophilus, he too of the second century, a man of learning, 
a Bishop, and still in another region, Antioch, affirms the 
same fact, and much in the same way as the last two. He 
introduces his correspondent Autolycus saying, “ Show me 
a man who has been raised from the dead, and I will believe ;’ 
to which challenge Theophilus replies, “ Much thanks to you 
for such a belief, and yet you believe in Hercules and Aiscula- 
pius coming to life again. Perhaps I shall even show you 
a dead man raised and living, and yet you will not believe 
this.”? We must remember that the challenge, put into the 
mouth of Autolycus, is in fact introduced to the reader by 
Theophilus himself; who would not, we may suppose, have 
volunteered it, had he felt the question to be a staggering one. 
The fair inference from his words seems to be, that he, like 
Papias and Irenzeus, made no doubt of instances of resurrec- 
tion from the dead having occurred, though he had none to 
give of his own experience. 

Tertullian is another witness to the existence of miracu- 
lous powers in the Primitive Church in his own time, and 
still in a district far removed from any we have yet referred 
to, Carthage and its neighbourhood. His testimony is given 
with the same confidence as to some of the miracles, and the 
same reserve as to others, which we have already discovered 
in other of the Fathers. In his Apology addressed to the 
governors of proconsular Africa, persons of intelligence, there- 
fore, and not to be duped by a bold claim laid by Christians 
to faculties which they did not in reality enjoy ; writing, 
I say, to such men as these, Tertullian uses language like the 
following. “Let any one who is confessedly under the in- 
fluence of demoniacal possession, be brought here before your 


' So I construe kar’ adréy with Déd- ae lows kal emdei£o ou veKpov €yep- 
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tribunal. If the spirit be commanded by any Christian to 
speak, he shall as truly confess himself to be a demon as in 
other places he falsely professes himself to be a god ;”! with 
much more to the same purpose. There may be some: extra- 
vagance or incaution in the mere wording of the passage, but 
it is impossible not to believe that Tertullian considered he 
was perfectly safe in the challenge; and that his substantial 
meaning was, that exorcism was practised so successfully by 
Christians, that the result could not be denied by heathens. 
Again, in his “ De Exhortatione Castitatis,”? whilst describing 
the advantages which accrue from the exercise of the virtue 
of chastity, he says, “Then if a man prays, he finds himself 
near heaven; if he applies himself to the Scriptures, he is 
wholly intent on them ; if he adjures a devil, he has confi- 
dence in himself (si demonem adjurat, confidit sibi).” There 
is something in the very natural and casual way in which he 
here mentions exorcism, that gives one the utmost reliance in 
his own belief at least in the possession of that virtue by 
the Church. The same may be said of another passage in 
the De Idololatria, “Can he (¢. e. he whose trade minis- 
ters to idolatry) exorcise with any degree of consistency, 
when he is the very man, who has been feeding these evil 
spirits, whom he evokes? If he casts out a devil, let him not 
flatter himself that it is effected by his faith.”* The same of 
a third in the “De Spectaculis,” * “Want we pleasure (which 
those are in pursuit of who frequent these spectacles), what 
higher pleasure than the contempt of pleasure? the spurning 
of the world? true liberty? a clear conscience? a contented 
life? no fear of death? to trample upon the gods of the 
nations? to expel demons? to work cures? to seek revela- 
tions ? to live to God? These are the spectacles of Christians.” 
Again, Tertullian speaks without any hesitation on the subject 
of visions; “I know that one of the brethren,” says he “was 
grievously chastised by a vision the same night that the slaves 
had decorated his house with garlands ..... yet he had 
not ordered it to be done;”® as though the party had him- 
self informed him of the fact. And again, “ There is at this 


' Tertullian, Apol. ¢. xxiii. —De Spectaculis, ¢. xxix. ; 
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day amongst us a sister who is endowed with the gift of 
revelations. These she experiences by ecstacy in the spirit at 
church amidst the solemnities of the Lord’s day.” ' And then 
follows an account of her having seen a disembodied soul in 
one of these trances ; the woman, no doubt, having herself 
related the incident. Again, in a still more remarkable pas- 
sage, if I understand it right, “ Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a 
dream from God, and almost the greater part of mankind get 
a knowledge of God through visions ;”’? as though the Spirit 
of God was very active in those days in producing an im- 
pression on the world through this channel. He, too, speaks 
of the miracle of raising the dead, but in terms which lead 
us to think that he knew of no case since the Apostles’ time. 
Having argued that demons cannot evoke the spirits of the 
dead, but must have counterfeited them when they seemed to 
do so; and.that the case of the rich man and Lazarus shows 
that the spirits of the dead cannot visit the earth, he pro- 
ceeds, “ besides, in the instances of the resurrection, when the 
power of God by the Prophets, or by Christ, or by the 
Apostles, restored souls to their bodies, it was done according 
to such substantial, palpable, satisfactory truth, as decided. 
that such ought to be the form that truth on such occasions 
should take ; and that whenever any exhibition of the dead, 
of an incorporeal nature was pretended, it was to be regarded 
as a fraud.”* Here, we see, he makes the agents of these 
resurrections the Prophets, Christ, and his Apostles; but no 
others. 

It is evident that Tertullian, like several of these authors 
before him, is not indiscriminate in his assertion of miracu- 
lous powers in the Church, but that whilst he is positive with 
respect to some, with respect to others he is cautious. 

The only passage, says Bishop Kaye, which he had found 
in the writings of Clemens Alexandrinus, that has any bear- 
ing on the question of the evidence of miraculous powers in 
the Church, is in the extracts from the writings of Theodotus,’ 
if that epitome be justly ascribed to him—“ The Valentinians 


: De Anima, c. ix. Clemens Alexandrinus, p. 468. 
Nabuchodonosor divinitus somniat: 5 Excerpta ex scriptis Theodoti et 
et major pene vis hominum ex visio- | doctrina orientalii—sg xxiv. p. 975, Pot- 
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say that the Spirit which each of the Prophets specially pos- 
sessed for the purposes of his ministry, was poured forth on 
all the members of the Church. Hence the signs of the ~ 
Spirit, cures of diseases and prophecies, are accomplished 
through the Church.” Clemens’ comment then is (supposing 
this work to be his), “they are ignorant that the Paraclete, 
who now works proximately in the Church, is of the same 
-essence and power with him who worked proximately under 
the Old Testament.” 

There is, however, a paragraph in an undisputed writing of 
Clemens, the Stromata, which may be considered, I think, to 
have some relation to this question. “The proof that our 
Saviour is the very Son of God is this—the prophecies preceding 
his advent, and proclaiming him ; the testimonies concerning 
him, accompanying his sensible birth ; and his powers preached 
and openly shown after his ascension” \—miracles subse- 
quent to his ascension certainly affirmed, but nothing deter- 
mined as to how long subsequent, or whether active even at 
that time. Whatever this testimony may amount to, it is 
that of a very learned and inquisitive man, and is drawn 
from yet another district of Christendom, Alexandria. 

Minucius Felix, a layman and a lawyer, and a dweller at 
Rome, challenges in the same uncompromising language as we 
have seen so many before him employ, any denial of the 
notorious fact that the Christians had the power of exorcism? ; 
“Saturn and Serapis and Jupiter, and whatever other demon 
ye worship, subdued by pain, declare what they are, and 
cannot be supposed to tell lies to their own discredit, especially 
when many of you are standing by. Believing them to be 
demons on their own testimony, for when adjured by the 
true, the very God, they reluctantly tremble in the bodies 
they possess, and come out, either forthwith or by degrees, 
according to the faith of the sufferer or the grace of the 
healer.” 

Origen, whether we regard his evidence as that of an in- 
habitant of Egypt, of Palestine, of Cappadocia, of Nicomedia, 
of Athens, or of Arabia, for during the course of his unsettled 
life he appears to have been a sojourner in all these countries, 
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furnishes evidence to the same effect as before—indeed, much 
more copiously than any other of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
and in terms so moderate and unimpassioned as to entitle 
it to the greater attention. Thus, in his treatise against 
Celsus, he speaks of the spirit of Christianity being demon- 
strated by prophecies, and “its power by those miraculous 
powers which we may show to exist both by many other 
arguments, and by the traces of them being yet preserved 
amongst those who lived according to the preaching of the 
Gospel.”? And again, in the sanie treatise, in the same 
remarkable phrase, he objects to the Jews, that “There is no 
longer any sign of Divinity being amongst them, for that there 
are no longer prophets nor miracles, of which the traces, at 
least, are in some sort found amongst Christians, and even 
. more than the traces; and if we are to be believed who 
say so,” he adds, “we have ourselves seen them.”” And 
again, “The signs of the Holy Ghost were displayed at the 
beginning of the preaching of Jesus; after his assumption, 
more ; afterwards, fewer ; though even now there are traces 
of it with a few persons who have their souls purged by reason 
(or the Word) and by behaviour according to it.”? And 
again,* “And still traces (¢yvn) of that Holy Spirit, which was 
seen in the form of a dove, are retained (cwferar) amongst 
Christians. They eject demons, they perform cures, and they 
enjoy some visions of things future, according to the will of 
the Word. And though Celsus, or the Jew whom he intro- 
duces, may laugh at what I shall say, nevertheless it shall be 
spoken, because many, as it were, against their will have 
come over to Christianity, a certain -spirit suddenly turning 
their minds from hating the word to being ready to die for it, 
and presenting them with the phantasm of a vision or dream. 
For we have ascertained many such things, which if we should 
write down, though ourselves having been present with them 
and seen them, we should afford matter of derision to un- 
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believers; for they suppose that we, like those whom they 
know to invent such things, invent them also. But God is 
the witness of our conscience, that it does not desire to recom- 
mend the divine doctrine of Jesus by false tales, but by clear 
and various arguments.” Once more,’ when replying to the 
objection of Celsus, that Jesus did no magnificent action which 
bespoke him to be God, he observes, “It is a magnificent act 
of Jesus, that even to this day those whom God pleases are 
healed in his name.” And again, when contending against 
the same antagonist for the superior claims of Jesus to be 
accounted a God over those of Adsculapius, he observes how 
few there were who believed in Aisculapius, “ whereas we can 
exhibit an unspeakable number of Greeks and_ barbarians, 
who confess Jesus. And some show signs of having received 
extraordinary endowments through that faith by their powers 
of healing ; using over the patients no other invocation than 
God above all, and the name of Jesus, together with the 
history concerning him. For we have ourselves seen many 
thus delivered from severe maladies, and frenzies, and in- 
sanity, and numberless other complaints, such as neither man 
nor demon could cure.”? Here, then, we see that Origen 
asserts a residue only of the miraculous Spirit which was once 
so operative-in the Church to be then remaining in it, and 
speaks of traces only of it as then.to be found, as though the 
age of miracles was passing away ; but he still does insist on 
the actual existence of that spirit of miracles, and affirms that 
demons were still ejected, cures still wrought, and visions still 
vouchsafed, of which he himself, whatever scoffers might say to 
the contrary, had been a living witness—the moderation of 
the language in which this announcement is made, I repeat, a 
strong pledge for the truth of the facts it announces, and of the 
competency of the testimony. 

The last contemporary authority which I shall produce is 
Cyprian. His testimony to the continuance of a miraculous 
interference in the affairs of the Church, I would say, rather 
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than the continuance of miraculous powers in it, is express 
and positive, chiefly, however, manifested by visions vouchsafed 
to himself or other conspicuous members of it. 

In Ep. liv. he writes,’ “We are aware that another perse- 
cution is coming on, and are admonished by visions to prepare 
for the conflict, and draw together Christ’s soldiers into the 
camp.” Again, in the same,” “Wherefore, at the suggestion 
of the Holy Spirit, and after that the Lord hath admonished 
us by many and clear visions that the enemy is at hand, we 
have thought well to gather Christ’s soldiers into the camp.” 
Again, in Ep. Ixiii.,> “Wherefore, my brethren, if any of our 
predecessors, through ignorance, did otherwise than Christ’s 
example in this teaches, let us who have been admonished by 
Christ (to this effect) mia the cwp, and direct by letter our 
colleagues to do the same, that the rule may be uniform.” 
Again, in Ep. lxix., to Pupianus, who had slandered him,* 
“Tf you show penitence, I may receive you again into com- 
munion, respect, however, being still had to this, that I first 
consult the Lord, whether by some ostensible warrant he will 
allow the peace of the Church to be granted you, and your 
readmission to be ratified, for I remember what manifestation 
hath been made to me already,” &c.; and then he adds,° 
“although I am aware that dreams seem ridiculous to some, 
and visions foolishness, but it is so to those who had rather 
believe what is against the Priest than the Priest. But no 
wonder, since Joseph’s brethren said to him, ‘ Behold this 
dreamer cometh, come let us slay him ;’ and yet that dreamer 
was confirmed, and his murderers were confounded.” Again, 
in the “De Mortalitate,’® “when a certain colleague and 
brother Priest of ours anxious for death, prayed for his pass- 
port, there stood near him, when now at the point of death, 
a youth of venerable aspect, tall and strikmg ...... and 
said, Are you afraid to suffer?” Q&c. This, however, is a 
vision experienced by another, and by him when at the point 
of death. 

Finally, there is a passage in Eusebius,’ which occurs in a 
short preface with which he introduces the fragment of the 
letter of the martyrs of Lyons, to the following effect. “ Mon- 
1 Ep. liv.-§ 1. 55 10. 

$9 | 6 De Mortalitate, § xix. 


2 Ixiii, § 17. 7 Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. v. c. 3. 
4 Ixix. §§ 9, 10. | 
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tanus and Alcibiades and Theodotus in Phrygia being then 
for the first time accounted by many to have the power 
of prophesying, for as there were very many other miracles of 
Divine grace even yet at that period wrought in different 
Churches, these created a belief in many that those persons 
also possessed the power of prophesying,’—a passage which, 
as on the one hand it seems to show that Eusebius had no 
idea that miracles were wrought in his own time, so does it 
seem equally to show, on the other hand, that he had no 
doubt they were wrought in the time of Montanus, Alci- 
biades, and Theodotus, or in the second century. 

These, then, are not, indeed, all the notices we have of con- 
temporary miracles, or supernatural agency, in the writings 
of the Fathers of the first three centuries, but they are a very 
large portion of them, and are the facts in kind, if not quite in 
number, on which we have to build up our conclusions. 

Now, in the first place, I must remark, what, indeed, I have 
partly done already in the course of the short comments I have 
given on the passages I have produced,—I must remark, that 
the witnesses, in many cases the eye-witnesses, who thus 
speak to the existence of extraordinary powers and -extra- 
ordinary visitations in the Church of their own times, are 
men of various natural temperaments ; their very writings 
prove it; calm, as Irenzeus ; or impetuous, as Tertullian—are 
men of more than one profession, for Minucius was a lawyer 
and so was Tertullian in his early days—are men, several of 
them, of great. reading and knowledge, and of much expe- 
rience; the infinite number of authors they some of them 
cite, the course of studies they describe themselves as having 
in several instances passed through, and the wide extent of 
the travels through which we can trace them, whether taken 
of choice or of necessity, and taken, moreover, in times the 
most stirring, being all pledges of that knowledge and expe- 
rience-——are men quite alive to the necessity of distinguishing 
between miracles and works of magic and conjuration, so 
common in their days; and of sifting the cases, which claimed 
to be supernatural, with that object especially in view’; 


1 See, e.g. Contra Celsum, I. § 68, émovolas yonteias), and elsewhere when 
and IT. § 50 (eyer@ tls ouv npiy ei | he replies to the charge of the Jew in 
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dwelling particularly, as some of them do, on the moral 
reformation which the proceedings of Jesus wrought on his 
followers, an effect so contrary even to that produced by 
magicians and conjurers on their dupes'—are men of un- 
questionable love for truth, enthusiastic zeal for it, submitting 
as they did for its sake to innumerable hardships and dangers 
in life, and some amongst them even to death itself—I say 
that when we consider that men of this character are the 
witnesses to the existence of these supernatural agencies in 
that age, we cannot but think their testimony weighty, or as 
our old writers would say, considerable, more especially when 
we call to mind that they speak from so many different 
quarters of the world, and still concur in the assertion of the 
fact itself—from Asia Minor, from Palestine, from Africa, 
from Gaul, from Italy. It is almost impossible, I repeat, to 
believe that there are not some substantial grounds for such 
a mass of assertion: and however some particulars of it may 
embarrass us, as ¢@. g. the affirmation of Tertullian that the 
exorcism could be practised by any Christian, “a quolibet 
Christiano ;”” whether the expression be a mere loose one, or 
whether the word “ quolibet” be used by him in a sense of 
his own, which any one familiar with his style may well con- 
sider probable ; or, as that other declaration of Irenzeus, that 
even Jews could eject evil spirits too in the name of Jehovah, 
though the case of the Jews, who were exorcists, in the Acts,* 
proves that the evil spirits were indifferent to their adjuration 
by that name; or, as that of Origen, who ascribes a virtue to 
the name of the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, 
by which demons were ejected by those who were not Jews as 
well as by Jews*—however, I say, these and other like diffi- 


1 See Contra Celsum, II. § 44, and 
again § 50. Tis yap tov kpeirrova Bidy, 
kal ovoTeA\dovTa TA THS Kaklas 6onpe- 
pau emi ro €Xarroy, evAdyws hyoly aro 
amarns yiver Oa ; 

2 Tertullian, Apol. c. xxiii. 

® Acts xix. 18, 

4 See Contra Celsum, IV. §§ 88. 85, 
and V. § 45, in which latter passage he 
says, “if the names Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob were translated into their 
equivalent meaning in the Greek, the 
phrase would have no more effect than 
the most indifferent words :” though it 





is remarkable that when giving further 
instances of the like effect produced by 
the names Israel, Sabaoth, Adonai, 
whilst expressed in the Hebrew, and of 
the inefficacy of the same when trans. 
lated, he uses the expression és dacw 
oi wept Tatra Sewol, and again, ed dé 
TnpnT@pey avto, mpoodmroytes ois of 
mepi tadta Sewot oupmd€éKew adrd 
@7Onoar, “ but if we retain the original 
word, coupling it with such other words 
as those who are skilful in such matters 
are used to couple it,” as though Ori- 
gen disclaimed all such powers of 
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culties may present themselves, and may no doubt be turned to 
account by those who are disposed to disparage these early re- 
puted miracles , still the whole stream of primitive testimony 
sets in so strongly for the fact, that extraordinary powers were 
exercised by the Church of those days, that the truth of that 
fact in the main it is extremely hard to resist. 

In the next place I will observe, that the miraculous powers 
of exorcism and of healing diseases, are those which the Fathers 
are far the most unanimous, as well as the most peremptory 
upon ; that the speaking with tongues, prophesying, discern- 
ing of spirits, and above all, the raising the dead, are powers 
asserted by them indeed, but not near so universally or so de- 
terminately as the others. And this has been made matter of 
charge against the Fathers. But, on the other hand, it may 
be, and has been contended, that the terms in which our 
blessed Lord conferred miraculous powers on his immediate 
followers, and the manner in which they are related to have 
exercised those powers, coincide with such a condition of 
things ; that they lead us to think, that the ejection of evil 
spirits and the curing of sicknesses were in fact to be, not the 
sole, but the principal fields in which the operation of the su- 
pernatural faculties, with which those followers were endowed, 
were to lie: thus, that St. Matthew tells us that our Lord’s 
charge to the Apostles, when He sent them on their first mis- 
sion, was this, “Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils ;”’ but when the Evangelist at the be- 
ginning of the same chapter had been giving a sort of head- 
ing of his own to this transaction, which he was about to 
describe a few verses afterwards, he, from whatever cause, per- 
haps because two only of the four faculties here vouchsafed 
were to be principally called into action, names. but two of 
them, and those two the ejection of evil spirits and the heal- 
ing of diseases ; these are his words, “And when he had called 
unto him his twelve disciples he gave them power against un- 
clean spirits to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease: ”” and that St. Mark, whether 
speaking of the same scene or of another, writes, “And he 
goeth up into a mountain, and calleth unto bim whom he would; 
incantation for himself, and devolved | testimony, where it is not so qualified, 
the onus of supporting the facts on | more valuable in other instances. 
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and they came unto him; and he ordained twelve that they 
should be with him, and that he might send them forth to 
preach, and to have power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out 
devils ;””’ taking no notice of any other miraculous gifts, that 
were imparted to them: that when we look to the result of 
this mission of the Apostles, we find it recorded in these terms, 
“And they went out and preached that men should repent. 
And they cast out many devils, and-anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them ;”’? no mention being made of 
their having had occasion to exercise the other two faculties 
with which they had been endowed, that of cleansing the leper, 
or of raising the dead: that so again when our blessed Lord 
despatched the other seventy, two and two, to spread the 
Gospel, his charge to them was, as St. Luke informs us, “ Heal 
the sick ;”*° and when they return and communicate to the 
Lord the success of their labours, it is in these terms, “ Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto us through thy name:”* still 
the cure of diseases, and the casting out of unclean spirits the 
two miraculous gifts to which our attention is exclusively 
drawn : that such were the commissions, and such the issue of 
them, as they were first given by our Lord to his disciples 
when they had to act on them during his sojourn amongst men, 
as we find the facts recorded in the Gospels: but that after 
his resurrection, and before He went away, the final charge 
which He delivered: to them was this, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned. And these signs shall follow them that 
believe ; in my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents ; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover ;’* and if we 
consider the former charge as still in force, which we must, to 
the several powers here put into the disciples’ hands, those of 
cleansing the leper, and of raising the dead must be added : 
that if, however, we examine the manner in which this charge 
was actually carried into effect, the actual use that was made 
of these gifts in the Acts of the Apostles ; just. as in the other 
case we traced the result of the mission in the Gospels ; we 


’ Mark iii. 13, 14, 15. 3 Luke x. 9. a xonl7e 
2 Viel ose 5 Mark xvi. 15-18. 
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shall find, as before, that of all the powers here allotted to the 
disciples, those of casting out devils and healing disease were 
still the two primary ones: that we have indeed instances of 
the dead being raised, but only two such instances, that of 
Tabitha, and that of EKutychus; three instances of the gift of 
tongues, that at Pentecost; that at Cornelius’ house'; and 
_ that, when Paul laid his hands on John’s disciples at Ephesus, 
twelve in number”; though in the Epistle to the Corinthians® 
there is incidental evidence of the use of tongues in that 
Church : that we have no instance of the cleansing of a leper : 
and none of poison having been drunk by a disciple with im- 
punity ; and but one of protection from the bite of a serpent : 
yet that numbers of instances of the ejection of devils, and of 
the cure of diseases are presented to us! “They brought forth 
the sick into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, 
that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by might over- 
shadow some of them. There came also a multitude out of 
the cities round about Jerusalem, bringing sick folks, and 
them that were vexed with wnclean spirits ; and they were 
healed every one ;’’* and again, when Philip went down to 
Samaria, and the people gave heed to the things which he 
spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he did; what 
were those miracles? “ Unclean spirits, crying with loud 
voice, came out of many that were possessed with them: and 
many taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed ; 
and there was great joy in that city ;”? and again, when 
special miracles were wrought by the hands of Paul at 
Ephesus, we are told that “from his body were brought unto 
the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them:’”® that if 
then we find the instances of the gift of tongues, of prophecy, 
and above all of raising the dead, few in number as recorded 
in ecclesiastical writings, as compared with the instances of 
casting out devils and healing diseases ; the same is true with 
respect to the Canonical Scriptures ; and that the coincidence 
is in itself remarkable, if we consider that the fact does not 
perhaps strike us even in the Canonical Scriptures till our 
attention happens to be called to it, and we investigate the 
question : and that if such be the case, it is no matter for 
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wonder, if miracles which were more sparingly wrought, and 
which therefore had been witnessed by comparatively few 
persons, should be spoken of with less certainty by the 
Fathers ; none of whom profess to have been themselves the 
agents of them: and that it is not reasonable to expect that 
Theophilus, e. g. or Irenzeus should affirm contemporary cases 
of resurrection from the dead, as if they were things of 
ordinary occurrence, when even in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the number of such cases left on record is extremely limited, 
though the accounts of such as are found there are so circum-_ 
stantial, in this respect so greatly differing from those of 
the Fathers, as to carry conviction to the mind at once. 
Furthermore, it is argued, that though there is something 
distinct from miraculous agency in visions and dreams, of 
which, as we have seen, the later of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
more especially speak very positively and very often; and 
though some may be enumerated which have no pretension 
to be reckoned amongst Divine communications, yet it is not 
easy to reject them all, attested as they are by persons of 
credit, who had the means of judging from results, and in 
action, as they are represented to have been, at peculiarly 
critical periods of the Church: that certainly the vision may 
often seem prompted by the circumstances of the party at 
the moment, as the visions which informed Cyprian of an ap- 
proaching persecution, and might be resolvable into natural 
causes; but that still the same might be said of St. Peter’s 
vision, which was no doubt closely connected with his physical 
wants at the time, for there is evidently a relation between 
his being “hungry” before the vision came on, and the 
character of the vision itself, which exhibited to him “ four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air,” which he was to “kill and eat; ”' and 
the sacred narrative clearly means to mark that relation ; and 
yet after all, that vision was made the vehicle of a revelation 
from God to guide his future conduct: and that we may say 
in general of early ecclesiastical visions, what we have said of 
early ecclesiastical miracles, that such phenomena are precisely 
in accordance with the proceedings of God as described in 
the Acts ; of which visions are as remarkable a characteristic 
as casting out devils or healing diseases: and indeed, that 
1 Acts x. 10-12. 
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St. Peter’s first sermon prepares us for them, where he quotes 
from the prophet Joel, that “it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh : 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams :”' that accordingly, St. Stephen sees our Lord before 
he is dragged forth to martyrdom’: and Saul was’ converted 
by a vision*: and there was the vision of Cornelius‘: and a 
vision appeared to Paul, when “there stood a man of Mace- 
donia ;”° and at Corinth Christ spake to Paul “by a vision, 
Be not afraid :” ® and in prison “the Lord stood by Paul and 
said, Be of good cheer :”’ and aboard ship an angel stood by 
him “saying, Fear not, Paul, thou must be brought before 
Cesar :” * and more examples might be added. 

All this, I say, is contended ; with what success I will not 
peremptorily pronounce ; but leave it to thoughtful men to 
weigh and consider ; at the same time adding, in conclusion, 
that whilst we contemplate this difficult question on the whole, 
we must remember that we do not rest ecclesiastical miracles 
or visions merely on the testimony of the Fathers to the facts, 
but we have it on the authority of revelation itself, that as 
the Apostles received the power of working miracles from 
Christ, so did some of those at least on whom the Apostles 
laid their hands, receive a power of doing the same from them. 
Thus we read in the sixth chapter of the Acts,’ that the 
Apostles laid their hands on the seven Deacons; and we are 
then told,” that forthwith Stephen, one of the seven, “ did 
great wonders and miracles among the people :” and again," 
that the people of Samaria “with one accord gave heed unto 
these things which Philip spake,’ another of the seven, 
“hearing and seeing the miracles which he did ;” so that the 
question only is, how far this virtue was transmitted ; through 
what successive generations it lived. And though the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s theory” is one which is well calculated to reconcile 
a sceptical age to the acceptance of ecclesiastical miracles in a 
degree, and though I have sometimes felt inclined to adopt it 
myself, yet on further reading and further examination of the 
subject, I am led to doubt if the testimony of the Fathers can 
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be squared to it, if it will satisfy the conditions of the case. 
The cessation of all miracles with the lives of those persons, 
on whom the Apostles themselves laid their hands, for that 
is the theory, would imply that miracles could not have been 
wrought in the middle of the third century, and yet Origen’s 
testimony, which, as we have seen, is singularly candid and 
cautious, and on that account is deserving of more than 
ordinary respect, clearly and repeatedly, indeed more fre- 
quently than any other of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, affirms 
them to have co-existed with him, though in a less abundant 
measure than they once did ; and Cyprian supports him : nor 
can such testimony be satisfactorily or safely explained away, 
I think, by the supposition of “a combined operation of pre- 
judice and policy; of prejudice, which made the parties 
reluctant to believe the cessation of miracles ; of policy, which 
made them anxious to conceal it.” ? 


? Account of the writings of Tertullian, p. 93. 
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LECTURE VII. 


Use of the Fathers in the inquiry concerning the nature and construction of the 
Church. The outline of it, which may be inferred from the Acts and the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, filled up by them. A standing ministry deriving its authority 
from the Apostles, and consisting of three Orders, included in their definition 
of it. Direct proof of this from the Fathers themselves: indirect, from the 
practice of heretics. Incidental character of the eyidence. Variety of quarters 
from which it is drawn. Conclusion in the words of Hooker. 


oe is another field of theological inquiry, which it is 
impossible to occupy with any effect without the aid of 
the early Fathers: that relating to the nature and con- 
struction of the Church. Antiquity becomes in this province 
more especially the hand-maid of Scripture, and the Priest of 
the Church of England will find it eminently to his advantage 
here to fulfil his Ordination vow, and be diligent not only in 
reading the Holy Scriptures, but also “In such studies as 
help to the knowledge of the same.” Our blessed Lord, 
indeed, remained upon earth after his resurrection forty days, 
and during that time was “Speaking of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God.”’ But what his injunctions probably 
were, we have to gather from the course of events which 
followed, and from the shape which the Church began to take; 
the formation of it partly discovered in the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles (for in these writings it exhibits a 
much more organized aspect than it did in the Gospels), and 
more fully developed in the writings of the Sub-Apostolic 
Fathers; these latter, however, be it remembered, not engaged 
in proclaiming and enforcing peculiar views of their own on 
this subject in the spirit of polemics, but simply betraying the 
structure which the Church had assumed in their time, its 
orderly uniformity,’ the elements of it, as represented in the 
Acts and Epistles, thus completed and filled up. 
1 Acts i. 3. There may seem to be | nus, Hpist. I. § xliv. 
an allusion to one of these conversa- 2 See Ireneus V. c. xx. § 1. Handem 
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The Fathers, then, understand the Church to be a body 
of persons called out of the world, amongst whom the doc- 
trine is taught and the Sacraments administered, which Christ 
delivered, and which his Apostles and their successors per- 
petuated from generation to generation.’ This standing 
ministry they ever represent, right or wrong, as deriving its 
virtue and authority from the commission first conveyed to 
the Apostles by Christ himself, and passed on from them to 
those who did or should succeed them by imposition of hands,” 
by vicarious ordination.* They appeal to this succession as 
the test of the validity of that ministry,* as the guarantee 
for the interpretation of Scripture sanctioned by the Church 
being Apostolical, and accordingly sound; no other inter- 
pretation having the same safeguard.’ They actually trace 
it down to their own times in some instances, and profess to 
abstain from doing so in all other instances simply as being 
withheld by the tediousness of the task,® the succession in 
every Church being regular.’ Those who withdrew from 
this ministry, thus limited, they regard as withdrawing from 
the Church, falling away from the truth, and as guilty of 
heresy and schism.* This ministry they uniformly describe 
as consisting of three Orders, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 
They do not assert it in direct terms only, though in direct 
terms they do assert it, but incidentally also. They evidently 
presume it on all occasions. Nor is it one Father only that 
does so, but all; or, at least, all who touch upon the subject. 
The question does not rest upon any narrow basis, but if any 
one testimony were withdrawn, ample would remain. Here, 
as in so many other cases, the Fathers only take up a matter 
where the Scripture bas laid it down. The dawn is in the 
one, the day in the other. We find Deacons mentioned in 
Scripture’; we find Presbyters"; we find Presbyters and 

1 Trenseus, Pref. lib. V. 

: IV. @. xxvi. § 2. 

3 Cyprian, Ep. Ixix. § 4; Ixxv. § 16. 
* Treneous, Pref. lib. V.; Cyprian, 


Ixxvi. § 3; Concil. Carthag. VII. Sen- 
tent. Clari 4 Mascula. 


ibi discere oportet veritatem, apud quos 
est ea quee est ab apostolis ecclesiz suc- 
cessio . . . qui. . . Scripturas sine 
periculo nobis exponunt. 

® Treneus, IIT. c. iii. § 2. 

* Hegesippus, Routh. Relig. Sacr. 
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Apostles as united in act, yet distinguished in order’; we 
find those who were commissioned to rebuke some Pres- 
byters and to reward some others with double honour?; to 
regulate the supply of ministers to the Church by a careful 
imposition of hands*; one such superior person or angel 
having the superintendence in each local Church.‘ 

We discover these same distinctions reappearing in the 
short work of Hermas, which, whether the composition of 
St. Paul’s friend or no, is certainly a work of the first 
century : Apostles, and Bishops, and Doctors, and Ministers 
(Apostoli, et Episcopi, et Doctores, et Ministri®) being, 
according to him, the several divisions of the hierarchy ; 
Ministri an obvious translation of 80dxovor; Doctores being 
no less equivalent to Presbyteri, for Tertullian uses the same 
word in this sense, “si Episcopus, si Diaconus . . . si Doctor 
lapsus fuerit ;”° and Cyprian actually talks of Presbyteri 
Doctores, explaining the one term by the other.’ 

Clemens Romanus leads us to draw the same inference with 
respect to the ranks of the clergy. He is enforcing on the 
quarrelsome Church of Corinth greater subordination and 
harmony. He intimates that it is God’s pleasure that 
prayers should be offered at stated seasons, at stated places, 
and by stated persons. “They, therefore, who make their 
oblations,” he continues, “at the times appointed, are 
accepted and blessed, for following the laws of the Lord they 
err not. For to the chief Priest are assigned his proper 
offices, and their proper part is assigned to the Priests, and 
their proper services are imposed upon the Levites. The lay- 
man is bound by the laws of the layman. Let each of you, 
then, brethren, in his own order (év 76 idi~ Taypate) give 
thanks to God with a good conscience, not overstepping the 
appointed rule of his ministration, in all gravity.”* What 
could the illustration mean, when addressed to a Christian 
congregation quarrelling about their pastors, but a parallel 
between the Jewish and the Christian Priesthood? He then 
proceeds to tell historically of the Apostles planting in 
countries and cities the first fruits of their disciples as Bishops 
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and Deacons!': the term Bishops, here synonymous with Pres- 
byters, the Apostles yet being alive, and consequently the 
terms Bishop and Presbyter being yet confounded ; the three 
orders, Apostles, Bishops (¢. e. Presbyters), and Deacons, cor- 
responding to the High Priest, Priest, and Levite, of whom 
Clemens has spoken just before; as after the death of the 
Apostles and the distinction established between the Bishop 
and Presbyter, the Bishop, Priest, and Deacon were the 
designations of the same. 

The testimony of Ignatius on this subject is notorious. 
I confess I have seen nothing yet in the revived controversy 
on the genuineness of the ordinary copies of the Epistles of 
Ignatius, which seems to me weighty enough to set aside the 
verdict of Bishop Pearson—a verdict arrived at after an 
investigation the most elaborate, and by one whose quali- 
fications for such a task (as all parties, I suppose, would 
allow) have never been approached by any theologian since 
his time. Bishop Pearson, then, not only is satisfied with the 
authority of the shorter Epistles, but further records his calm 
opinion of them, by deliberately quoting from the Epistle to 
the Trallians one of the most pointed passages in the whole 
series in his Exposition of the Creed, when, to support his 
assertion in the text, “As there is no Church where there is 
no order, no ministry ; so where the same order and ministry 
are, there is the same Church,’? he adduces in the notes the 
saying of Ignatius, that “Without Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, 
there cannot be said to be a Church’*’—a maxim which, 
strange as it may sound in many ears, is repeated by Cyprian, 
“Tf any one is not with the Bishop, he is not in the Church.” * 
But even if we reduce Ignatius to the Syriac text recently 
discovered (which, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
might be just as well se) to be an abridgment of the 
ee letters, for it gives no more, as the three letters them- 
selves), even thus ins testimony to the three Orders cannot be 
stifled. “My life,’ says he, even according to this reading 
of the Epistle to Polycarp, “My life for those who are 
obedient to the Bishop, the Priests, and the Deacons; may it 
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be mine to have my portion in God with them. Co-operate 
with one another,” he then continues, “striving together, run 
together, suffer together, repose together, watch together as the 
stewards of God, the assessors, the ministers,” (otcovomos, 
mapedpot, Umnperat,') these three terms evidently answering to 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, each to each, and illustrat- 
ing the difference understood to subsist among them in the 
mind of the writer. What need is there of further witness 
from him ? 

We next come to Irenzeus, a Father of the highest value, 
from the light his writings cast on the state and structure of 
-the Primitive Church, though composed with no such inten- 
tion, but simply in order to expose the wild and mischievous 
features of heresies, most of them long since passed away. 
Still, as these heresies violated the principles of the Church in 
so many different ways, the reply to them naturally gives 
occasion to the production and assertion of those principles ; 
and thus we obtain numerous glimpses of a Church, which 
might otherwise bave been lost to us. Now, in the first 
place, it must be admitted that on several occasions where 
Irenzeus is speaking in a loose and popular sense he uses the 
terms Bishops and Priests indifferently, as we might ourselves 
do at this day, when under the word Priesthood we might 
include the Episcopate, and call in colloquial language a 
Bishop, a Priest ; and correctly enough. Thus, in one passage 
the expression “ cum episcopatis successione,””? appears to be 
changed for “cum Presbyterii ordine,’ which occurs shortly 
after.° Again, if we compare a paragraph in Book III. c. ii. 
§ 2, with another in c. ili. § 1, we read in the former of the 
tradition preserved in the Churches by a succession of Pres- 
byters (quee per succéssiones Presbyterorum in ecclesiis custo- 
ditur) ; in the latter “by Bishops ordained in the Churches 
by the Apostles and their successors.” And in a fragment of 
an Epistle of Irenzeus to Florinus, Polycarp is designated as a 
blessed and Apostolical Presbyter*; whereas the same Poly- 
carp is designated in the work against heresies as “Bishop of 
the Church of Smyrna.”*® I cite these passages in pure 
candour, for no man, I think, can peruse the pages of Irenzeus 
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at full, and have a doubt of the evidence he affords to the 
fact of the Primitive Church being Episcopalian. Indeed, in 
these very instances there is ante as I have already said, 
to the contrary. For nobody disputes that in the Church 
there is a succession of Priests as well as a succession of 
Bishops, or that a Bishop may be properly called a blessed 
and Apostolical Priest. Turn we, then, to other passages in 
Irenzeus more precise and technical in their character. He 
has occasion to challenge the heretics to test their tenets by 
tradition ; by tradition properly guaranteed, beginning from 
the Apostles and continued by the Bishops, the successors of 
the Apostles, in all the Churches." He takes the instance of 
the Church of Rome, and traces the succession of the Bishopric 
in that see, using in every case the term émicxomos. “They 
conferred the ministration of the Bishopric on Linus. Ana- 
cletus succeeds him. After him, in the third place from the 
Apostles, Clemens receives the Bishopric . . . Evarestus 
succeeds Clemens, and Alexander Evarestus. Then Xystus is 
in the same manner appointed, being the sixth from the 
Apostles. After him Telesphorus, who suffered a glorious 
martyrdom. Then Hyginus; then Pius; after him Anicetus. 
Soter succeeded Anicetus. And Eleutherus has at this 
moment the office of the Bishopric, the twelfth in succession 
from the Apostles. 2 One Bishop and one Bishop only at a 
time, we perceive, recorded as presiding over the Church of 
Rome during this whole period. Yet the Christians, we know 
beyond all “doubt, were already most numerous at Rome; 
“multitudo ingens” is the expression by which Tacitus 
designates them*; already requiring and receiving the services 
of a large number of Presbyters. Indeed, Eusebius happens 
to tell us, on the authority of a letter written by Cornelius 
Bishop of Rome to Fabius Bishop of Antioch, not more than 
sixty or seventy years later than the period we are upon, that 
there were then at Rome forty-six Presbyters, seven Deacons, 
and seven Sub-deacons, though still only one Bishop, viz. 
Cornelius. Indeed, Cornelius, as thus reported, makes it a 
matter of keen pleasantry that Novatus, of whose schismatical 
proceedings at Rome he was writing to Fabius, whilst setting 
himself up as he did for a champion of the Gospel, 6 éxSvantys 
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Tod evayyediov,' or as Cyprian has it “assertor evangelii,”? 
did not, to be sure, know that there ought to be in a Catholic 
Church but one Bishop ; Cornelius evidently thinking that for 
a man to plume himself upon being evangelical or a scrupulous 
assertor of the Gospel, and at the same time so far to forget 
the Gospel as to imagine that there could be more than one 
Bishop in one Church, is an extreme anomaly. Look again 
at the character of the synod assembled by St. Paul at Miletus, 
as understood by Irenzeus. “The Bishops,’ says he, “and 
Presbyters who were of Ephesus, and of the other neighbour- 
ing cities, having been called together.’* Yet the verse in 
the Acts runs, “He sent to Ephesus and called the elders of 
the Church.”* But in those other expressions in the same 
chapter, “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers’ (émiaxorous),? and “I know that ye all, among whom 
I have gone preaching the kingdom of God,’’® Irenzous evi- 
dently read a convocation of the ruling clergy, not of Ephesus 
only, but of all the towns about, both Bishops and Priests ; 
those Bishops, for instance, of whom St. John tells in the 
Revelation, the Bishop of Ephesus, the Bishop of Smyrna, the 
Bishop of Philadelphia, the Bishop of Sardis, the Bishop of 
Laodicea, the Bishop of Thyatira: or those of whom Ignatius 
makes mention even according to the recital of the substance 
of his Epistles in Eusebius, letting alone the Epistles them- 
selves which we actually possess, the Bishop of Magnesia and 
the Bishop of Tralles.’ Neither does Irenzeus supply testi- 
mony for the existence of Bishops and Priests only, but of 
Deacons too; though here again by the way ; for he tells us 
of a Deacon of Asia, who had been reported to him as having 
lost his wife through the intrigues of Marcus the heretic.® 
It is impossible that this sort of unobtrusive evidence for the 
three Orders in the Primitive Church should thus escape from 
these Fathers, one after another, without the fact being sub- 
stantially true. 

We next come to the evidence furnished on this question 
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by Clemens Alexandrius, a writer on the whole as little con- 
cerned, from the nature and object-of his works, with questions 
purely ecclesiastical as any that can be named. It would not, 
indeed, have been matter of surprise, if no passage in the 
whole of them had occurred illustrating the subject before us : 
and as it is, the passages are very few, and the information 
communicated in a manner the most informal and oblique ; 
indeed, in a manner evidently bespeaking that the author was 
living in an Episcopal Church, and consequently had his 
casual thoughts occasionally tinged by the subject, as they 
might be by any other which was habitually present before 
him, but nothing more. Thus the Peedagogue (the title of 
one of his treatises,) whose office is merely elementary and 
practical, is represented, whilst conducting his children to 
school, to deliver them into the hands of a more profound 
master, as throwing out for their benefit a few of the precepts 
of the Gospel, and with that contenting himself; his province 
not extending further ; and though there are “maxims,” says 
he, “in the sacred books, relating to particular persons, written, 
some for Presbyters, others for Bishops, others for Deacons, 
and others for widows,” yet he declines for his part engaging 
with them, leaving the application of them to other hands. 
Tt will be seen at once that Clemens, when he penned these 
words, had no idea of proving to posterity that there were 
three Orders in the Church ; it is not the point his mind was 
adverting to; his object simply was to put into the mouth of 
his Peedagogue a characteristic speech, namely, that he would 
not meddle with matters which belonged rather to the head- 
master’s task, to whom he was about to turn over his young 
charge. At the same time, that when he used the terms 
Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, he used them distinctively, as re- 
presenting the several grades of the hierarchy, is evident both 
from the turn of the passage itself, which asserts that the 
Scriptures contained precepts calculated for the guidance of 
different persons whose duties were different, each adapted to 
each, at ev (Sc. vroOjKxar) mpecButépots, at de émvoKoross, 
ai dé Svaxdvoss, as though each order had its own work; but 
also the same inference follows. from another passage not less 
incidental in its tenour than this, but equally conclusive. It 
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occurs in the Stromata.’ Clemens is inculcating’ what is his 
great object in that treatise, the possibility of a progressive 
-advance of the Divine character amongst men, and he urges 
in proof of this the example of the Apostles; “for the 
Apostles,” says he, “were not chosen from any particular 
congruity of nature; for Judas was chosen with them; but 
they were qualified to become Apostles, being chosen by Him 
who could foresee events. Wherefore Matthias, who was not 
chosen with them, having shown himself worthy of being an 
Apostle, was substituted for Judas. So that it is still open for 
those who exercise themselves in the Lord’s precepts, and live 
according to the Gospel in perfection and knowledge, to be 
numbered amongst the elect Apostles. That man is, in truth, 
the Presbyter of the Church, and the real Deacon (or minister) 
of the will of God, who does and teaches the commandments 
of the Lord; himself not ordained of man, nor accounted 
just, because he is a Presbyter, but numbered amongst the 
Presbyters because he is just ; and though he should not be 
honoured in this world with the primacy (aporToxabedpia), 
yet will he sit among the four and twenty thrones, and judge 
the people, as saith John in the Revelation.” And after- 
wards there is added, “for the several grades of the Church 
here of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are imitations, I 
imagine, of the glories of the angels; and they attain unto 
that dispensation which the Scriptures say awaits those who 
live according to the Gospel in the steps of the Apostles in 
perfect righteousness.” The Apostle writes that these being 
taken up into the clouds, shall first of all minister, or serve 
the office of Deacon; then be numbered amongst the Pres-_ 
bytery by an advance in glory, for glory differs from glory, 
until they arrive at the perfect man.” Here, I repeat, as in 
the former case, the information we obtain on the question 
we are investigating, is altogether incidental. Clemens is not 
engaging in a debate on Episcopacy, or evincing the slightest 
intention of conveying to us any testimony whatever with 
respect to it; but having occasion to enforce the duty of 
going on unto perfection, he casually illustrates the stages of 
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which the Christian life admits by the grades the Christian 
Church adopts in her ministry ; an image familiar to his own 
mind, and familiar, as he felt, to those whom he was address- 
ing; the very nature of his argument meanwhile requiring 
that these grades should rise one above another; and that as 
the Priest was superior to the Deacon, so was the Bishop to the 
Priest. 

And here may be a proper place to remark, that we have 
clear proof there is no arguing, that the Fathers confound the 
Bishop and Presbyter, because they occasionally include both 
under the latter name; for I look upon it as shown to a de- 
monstration that Clemens drew a positive distinction between 
the Bishop and Presbyter, and yet we shall find him in 
another place, when descanting on the nature of the service 
which the true Gnostic renders to God, dividing all service 
into the emendatory and the ministerial, and having illus- 
trated this division in some other ways, he goes on to say, 
“in like manner with respect to the Church, the Presbyters 
maintain the emendatory character, the Deacons the minis- 
terial,’ as though these were the only two orders in the 
Church; whereas the truth evidently is, from what has 
already transpired, that he must have included the Bishop in 
the Presbyter. 

The language of Tertullian, on this subject, is coincident 
with that of every other Father we have adduced; but still 
be it remembered, it is not the language of a man debating a 
point, but of one touching on it in the course of the argument 
he happens to have in hand, whatever it may be. And what- 
ever obscurity there may have been thought to attach to this 
whole question of Church government arises mainly from this, 
that the Fathers are in no instance making it the express 
topic of discussion. They are not, any of them, writing 
treatises on Episcopacy. Even Ignatius himself is doing no 
such thing as this; but carried away from his diocese to suffer 
death, leaving it in the meanwhile without a head, the duties 
of his own office and position, and solicitude about a suc- 
cessor trouble him, and naturally turn his thoughts to the more 
immediate contemplation of the mutual relations of the Bishop 
and clergy. Hence the fuller information his writings are 
calculated to afford us on the structure of the Church. To 
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return, however, to Tertullian. In his “De Prescriptione 
Heereticorum,” he is meeting the objection that some may pro- 
bably be scandalized at seeing an example of defection from 
the faith, even amongst confirmed Christians; but “what,” 
says he, “if a Bishop, or a Deacon, or a widow, or a virgin, 
or a Doctor (Presbyter), or even a martyr, should fall from 
the rule, must heresies on that account be considered the 
truth? Do we prove the faith from the man, or the man 
from the faith?” ' And again in the tract “De Fuga in Per- 
secutione,’ in a passage, the purport of which corresponds 
with that of this passage, he is maintaining the duty of stead- 
fastness under persecution, and especially on the part of the 
-more distinguished members of the Church, “for when the 
leaders themselves,” says he, “that is, the very Deacons, 
Priests, and Bishops flee, how can the laity understand in 
what sense it was said, Flee from city to city?”? His argu- 
ment on both these occasions, it is perceived, requires him to 
speak of persons who held conspicuous stations in the Church, 
and accordingly his pen at once puts down Bishops, Doctors 
or Presbyters, and Deacons, as of that number. What the 
difference between them might be, he does not hint, as the 
argument does not lead Ne to do so; but the very array of 
the names suffices to show that he ae a difference. 
This difference is yet more marked in another celebrated pas- 
sage in the former tract, for it happens to constitute the force 
of it, to which I have before had occasion to refer.* He 
is animadverting upon the prostration of all discipline, the 
confusion of all order, which characterised the constitution 
and proceedings of the heretics. “ Accordingly,” says he, 
“one is Bishop to-day, another to-morrow ; he is to-day a 
Deacon, who is to-morrow a Reader ; to-day a Presbyter, who 
is to-morrow a layman; for they assign priestly offices even 
to laymen.’ ?4 The distinction of these offices, according to the 
Church, is evidently represented as forming a strong contrast 
with the confusion made in them by the heretics. Tertullian 
does not labour, be it observed, to prove that such distinction 
did subsist, but takes it for granted ; regards it as a point 
on which there cannot be two opinions. But there is yet 
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another passage in the same author which conveys to us the 
clear impression on his mind, that the order of Bishop was su- 
perior to the other orders of the clergy, as much as if he had 
declared it in so many words, and had penned the paragraph 
for no other purpose. Yet he had no such intention when he 
wrote it, but simply that of accounting for the secession of Va- 
lentinus, the founder of the sect which went by his name, from 
the Church.! “ Valentinus,” says he, “had expected a Bishopric 
(Episcopatum), being a man of genius and eloquence, but in- 
dignant that another, who had a martyr’s” (or rather con- 
fessor’s) “prerogative to show, had obtained the office, he 
broke away from the canonical Church, after the manner of 
persons ambitious of precedence who are wont to seek revenge, 
and set about assailing the truth” ; not to speak of the same 
Father assigning to the Bishop potential rights peculiar to 
him; as, for instance, that of appointing to the order of 
widows, and so assigning to the party a maintenance”; that 
of enjoining public fasts on special occasions, and collections 
of alms to be made at them.* 

And here, again, the remark which I threw out with respect 
to the testimony of Clemens is equally pertinent, that it is 
impossible to draw an argument against Episcopacy from the 
Fathers expressing themselves from time to time on the sub- 
ject of Church government in such language as does not ne- 
cessarily imply it. For we have just seen that Tertullian 
repeatedly distinguishes between the order and functions of 
the Bishop and of the Priest ; yet we find him in the Apology, 
when he was addressing heathens on whom these distinctions 
would be lost, designating the leaders of the Church in the 
general terms, “preesident probati quique seniores,’* as 
though the government might have been Presbyterian ; and 
for the same reason we may have observed Justin Martyr 
before him employing the comprehensive word 6 mpoeotos,” 
for the ecclesiastic who administered the Christian rites; not 
that he confounded Bishops and Priests, but that the circum- 
stances of the case did not induce him to be more specific in 
the mention of them, 


Turn we next to Origen, and still we have another testi- 
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mony on the side of the three Orders, and of as incidental a 
kind as that just cited from Tertullian ; leading us to the in- 
ference, that, in his mind, the difference of rank between the 
Bishop and Priest was wide. It occurs in his treatise con- 
cerning Prayer, and whilst he is engaged in explaining and 
enlarging upon the Lord’s Prayer. Accordingly he approaches 
in its turn the clause of that prayer, “and forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors,” and having set forth various ways 
in which we are all debtors to God and Christ, he adds, “then 
besides these more Catholic parties, there is the debt of the 
widow, which is provided for by the Church, and another of 
the Deacon, and another of the Presbyter, and the heaviest 
debt of all of the Bishop, a debt required by the Saviour of 
the whole Church, and to be judicially exacted by him, unless 
it be paid: ”’ the magnitude of the debts of the Bishop 
proportioned to the dignity, authority, and responsibility of his 
office ; the latter, therefore, regarded by Origen as much sur- 
passing, in these respects, that of the Presbyter, and of course 
still more that of the Deacon. Again, Origen finds a diffi- 
culty in St. Paul’s injunction with respect to single marriage, 
and suggests (for it is confessedly a speculation, a sort of ran- 
dom thought thrown out till something better occurred to some 
other interpreter of Scripture) whether this monogamy might 
not have some symbolical meaning. But he introduces his 
theory thus. “From what has been said, I am disposed to 
turn my attention to the law respecting the writing of di- 
vorcement, whether, since the Bishop, the Priest, and the 
Deacon, are symbols of certain matters of faith in accordance 
with those names, (Paul) might not mean that those parties 
should be symbolically monogamists:”” the three orders ob- 
viously presenting themselves to his mind spontaneously, as 
expressing the ecclesiastical body to whom the precepts of the 
Apostles appertained ; Origen, at the moment, never dreaming 
of furnishing us with evidence on the question of Episcopacy. 
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The Father we come next to in order—for I am showing 
that I spoke accurately when I said in the beginning of this 
Lecture, that the question rested upon no narrow basis, but 
was supported by the universal testimony of the Primitive 
Church—is Cyprian. The light he throws upon the subject 
of Episcopacy is very great. Many controversies had by his 
time risen in the Church, which called forth Episcopal inter- 
ference, and thus became the means of conveying to us an ample 
knowledge of the Episcopal character and functions of those 
times. The treatment of the lapsed, the recommendations (or 
libelli) of the confessors, Baptism by heretics, and a variety of 
other debatable points both ecclesiastical and theological, in 
which Cyprian is consulted, serve to develope the construction 
of the Church of his day, almost as fully as an explicit treatise 
would have done; more especially as a persecution had with- 
drawn the Bishop for some interval from his Diocese, and 
consequently had given occasion to much intercourse by letter 
between Cyprian and his Church, a correspondence which is 
still preserved. It would be tedious to produce the numberless 
passages in which this Father refers to the three Orders. He 
writes to the Priests and Deacons of Rome on the event of 
their Bishop’s death.’ He repeatedly addresses as their 
Bishop the Priests and Deacons of his own Church during his 
temporary absence from them, and urges on them various 
duties.” We gather from his Epistles, that a Bishop was in a 
position to command the Priests and Deacons, to reprove, to 
admonish them, to proceed against the refractory, to provide 
against irregularities in the Church of all kinds*; to administer 
the Church in many matters according to his own discretion. 
We perceive from them that in the vacancy of a see many eccle- 
siastical affairs were suspended till the appointment of a suc- 
cessor °; that for Presbyters to act on their own account and 
without reference to their Bishop was a thing unprecedented ° : 
above all, that it was his prerogative to ordain; and that 
with a view to this he examined the qualifications of the 

* Cyprian, Ep. iii. qui de presbyteris, nec evangelii nec loci 
: Epp. iv. V. XVii. sui memores, sed neque futurum Do- 

His literis et hortor et mando.—Ep. | mini judicium neque nunc sibi prepo- 

v. s . Epp. ix. xxvii. Ixy. situm episcopum cogitantes, quod nun- 
Dp. Ixxii. quam omnino sub antecessoribus factum 
5 Ep. xxxi. § 5, est, cum contumelia et contemptu pre- 


Quod enim non periculum metuere | positi totum sibi vindicent.—Ep, ix. § 1. 
debemus de offensd Domini quando ali- 
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candidates"; consulted the clergy and even the people upon 
them” ; es was competent to ordain of his own knowledge 
without oe appeal, when the merits of the candidate were 
conspicuous.’ 

Moreover, it would appear, which is a distinct and very 
powerful argument on the side of the Episcopal being the 
primitive (rm of Church government, that the primitive here- 
tics themselves, dissatisfied after all with the position they had 
chosen, affected a similar hierarchy of their own ; thus in spite 
of themselves offering a testimony to the stringency of that 
institution, and the obligation there was upon all Christians to 
abide by it ; and adopting the names of the several orders of 
clergy in the Church, they exposed themselves to the censure 
of the Church Catholic, which uniformly affirmed that to make 
those names of value, they must represent a clergy who had 
derived their authority by uninterrupted succession from the 
Apostles; and that wanting that, they wanted everything 
which constituted the call.* 

In conclusion, I would once more draw the attention of my 
hearers to the nature of the evidence for the three Orders and an 
Episcopal Church, which has been submitted to them, because I 
think the character of it gives it a weight of its own. None of 
the Fathers, it will be observed, wrote expressly on the sub- 
ject of Episcopacy ; I mean as controversialists, or with a view 
to determine a debatable question. They none of them ap- 
peal, as we should now do, in discussing this point, to texts 
in the Epistles to Timothy or Titus, or to other texts else- 
where of a similar import, construing them in this way or 
that, in order to support their side of the argument, whichever 
it might be. They afford no tokens of having any misgivings 
in their mind upon the question; and consequently the evi- 
dence which they furnish upon it, is simply that which 
escapes from them when they are handling other matters, or 
matters bearing more or less upon the peistagee: of Church 
government. I do not remember any passage which would 


! Cyprian, Ep. xxiv. charissimi, solemus vos ante consulere, 

2 Quod et ipsum videmus de divina | et mores ac merita singulorum com- 
auctoritate descendere, ut sacerdos plebe | muni consilio ponderare. Sed expec- 
preesente sub omnium oculis deligatur et | tanda non sunt testimonia humana eum 
dignus atque idoneus publico judicio ac | precedunt divina suffragia.—Ep. xxxiii. 
testimonio comprobetur.—Ep. Ixviii. § 4. 4 See, e.g. Irenseus, V. c. xx. § 1. Ter- 

3In ordinationibus clericis, fratres | tullian, De Preescript. Heret. c. xxxii. 
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seem to militate against this opinion, unless it be one in 
Clemens Romanus, and this only seems to do so. $0 
likewise our Apostles knew by our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
contentions would arise on account of the overseership or 
episcopacy (ért tod dvématos THs emcxomys). For which 
reason, having perfect foreknowledge, they appointed persons 
such as we bave before said, and then gave directions how, 
when they should die, other chosen and appointed men should 
succeed to their ministry ;”! that is, not that there would be 
debates about the term ’Exicxoros and its meaning, but that 
there would be strifes about who should have the pre-eminence 
in the Church: to prevent which the Apostles laid down a 
rule of ecclesiastical succession, which should obviate the in- 
convenience. Accordingly, it is the incidental manner in 
which we have to possess ourselves of such testimony as the 
Fathers bear to an Episcopal Church, which produces what- 
ever defect there may be, or may be supposed to be, in its 
clearness. But on the other hand, in proportion as this cir- 
cumstance may deduct from its precision, it augments its value; 
for it is supplied without any reference to serving a cause, or 
maintaining a party; and if after all it proves, as I cannot 
help thinking it does, conclusive of the question of an Epis- 
copate, it is so in a very abundant degree. 

In the next place, I would direct consideration to the 
great variety of quarters from which this evidence is drawn. 
It speaks to the structure not of one local Church, but of 
Churches the most unconnected and remote, of those in 
France, in Italy, in Greece, in Asia Minor, in Egypt, in 
Mauritania; in short, in almost all the countries on the 
borders of the Mediterranean, the choicest and earliest of 
Christendom ; and it is furnished by men of all tempera- 
ments, sober and impassioned, philosophical and visionary ; 
in works of various kinds; in Apologies,*in letters, in specu- . 
lative treatises, in controversial ones; by men who lived one 
or other of them from the age of the Apostles to nearly that 
of Constantine ; the only period during which the question of 
Episcopacy could admit of any doubt or debate whatever. 

And thus, I finally think we may adopt towards the Dis- 
senters the language which Hooker addressed to the learned 
among the Puritans, and say, “A very strange thing sure it 


' Clem, Rom, Ep, I. § xliv. 
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were, that such a discipline as ye speak of should be taught 
by Christ and his Apostles in the Word of God, and no 
Church ever have found it out, nor received it till this present 
time ; contrariwise, the government against which ye bend 
yourselves be observed everywhere throughout all generations 
and ages of the Christian world, no Church ever perceiving the 
- Word of God to be against it. We require you to find out 
but one Church upon the face of the whole earth, that hath 
been ordered by your discipline, or hath not been ordered by 
ours, that is to say, by episcopal regiment, sithence the time 
that the blessed Apostles were here conversant.”* 


1 Hooker’s Eccles. Pol. Pref. ch. iv. § 1, vol. i. p. 193, Keble’s Ed. 
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LECTURE VIIL* 


Use of the Fathers in settling the Cunon of the New Testament. Appeal to them 
in the sixth Article. Method of establishing the Canon stated by Jones. 
Tllustration of this method with reference to the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, 
the Revelation. Discussion of questions, whether the autographs of the 
Apostles existed in the time of Tertullian; whether any Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians is missing; whether the Epistle to the Ephesians is rightly 
so entitled; whether St. Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Use of the Fathers in proving that the substance of the Canonical books, the 
beginnings and endings of the Gospels, the incidents of our Lord’s ministry, 
the circumstances recorded in the Acts, the tenour of the Epistles, were the 
same in their times as they are now. 


SDE next subject on which the use of the Fathers will 

discover itself—a subject indeed which may still be ranged 
under the head of Evidences, if we take that term in an 
extended sense—is the Canon, the substance, the teat, and 
the meaning, of Scripture. On these points the writings 
of the Fathers will be found to give us most invaluable 
information. 

I can only undertake to call your attention to a question 
so prolific; a question, which in itself and alone would require 
volumes to exhaust. But far less than this will suffice to 
convince you, that these most important topics cannot be 
investigated fully, and some of them scarcely at all, without 
the help of the Fathers. 

Thus, with respect to the Canon, our sixth Article chal- 
lenges an examination of early ecclesiastical authors for the 
purpose of establishing it. “In the name of the holy Scrip- 
ture we do understand those Canonical Books of the Old and 
New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in 
the Church,” is its language. Our Church, therefore, directs 


* I might here have introduced a Lecture on the use of the Fathers as minis- 
tering to our knowledge of our Liturgy and showing that the foundations of our 
Prayer Book were laid in Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic times; but as Idid this at 
length in my Lectures on the Prayer Book, and shall do it again when I repeat 
that course, I shall proceed to another topic. 
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or at least encourages us to acquaint ourselves with ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, in order to see what Scriptures were received 
from the earliest times without hesitation, and what were 
rejected ; and so to satisfy ourselves of her own catalogue. 
And Mr. Jeremiah Jones, who discusses this question with great 
learning and ability, sets out with this proposition ; that “the 
principal means whereby we can know whether any books be 
canonical is by tradition; or the well-approved testimonies 
of those who lived in or near the time of their being first 
written.” | 

Thus amidst the number of Gospels which swarmed in the 
first ages, many of them apparently as early as St. Luke 
himself, who alludes to them in the Preface to his own Gospel, 
we learn from ecclesiastical antiquity, there were four, and 
four only, canonical; and those four we further learn, as I 
shall presently show, were the same we now possess. You 
are, no doubt, aware of the remarkable testimony to this 
effect, of Irenzeus; who maintains that as there are four 
cardinal points, and as the Church is dispersed over the whole 
earth, there must be four pillars to support it; and that, 
therefore, the Word gave four Gospels.2 The theory, to be 
sure, is puerile, but the fact is conclusive; as may be the 
reason assigned by the same author for the omission of the 
tribe of Dan from the number of the sealed—viz. that Anti- 
christ was to come of that tribe—still the testimony is 
complete, that in the time of Ivenzeus the text of the Revela- 
tion in this instance was what it now is.* And Clemens 
Alexandrinus in a paragraph, which I brought before you on 
a former occasion, confirms the statement of Irenzeus ; and in 
a manner no less incidental ; for having cause to reply to a 
passage in a document which professed to report a saying of 
our Lord, Clemens observes, “in the first place we do not find 
this saying in our four Gospels ;’* as though no others were 
of authority. 

The same Irenzeus clearly announces the Acts of the Apostles 
as a canonical book ; assigns it to St. Luke’; quotes it largely 
as furnishing the sentiments of the Apostles, to the confusion 
of those of his heretical antagonists, and to the support of 

1 Jones on the Canon, Part I. ch. vii. | SeSopevors npiv rérrapow evayyedious 
2 Treneus, III. ¢. x1. § 8. ovK €xopev TO pyrdv.— Clem. Alex. 


PVE G, exons 2 Stromat. III. § xiii. p. 558. 
4 TIpdrov pev ody €v Tois mapa-' 5 Treneeus, IIT. ¢. xiv. § 1. 
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his own.’ He speaks of the Epistles of Paulas among the 
Scriptures ; objecting to the heretics the mutilation of these 
Epistles, as the mutilation of the Scriptures.” He ascribes 
the Epistle to the Romans to St. Paul’; both the Epistles to 
the Corinthians to the same author*; the Epistle to the 
Galatians®; the Epistle to the Ephesians°®; the Epistle to the 
Philippians’; the Epistle to the Colossians*; still to the 
same. The first Epistle to the Thessalonians he quotes more 
than once, and introduces the quotation by the phrase “the 
Apostle in his first Epistle to the Thessalonians ;” doubtless 
meaning St. Paul by the Apostle, though in these cases not 
happening to name him, as would probably be our own way 
of reference to that Scripture.® The second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, however, which he quotes yet more frequently, 
he actually assigns to St. Paul; and by calling it the second 
Epistle, which he does, proves that he knew the first to be by 
the same hand."” The first Epistle to Timothy he cites, as in 
the last case, under the general designation of the Apostle’s.” 
The second Epistle also as in the last case he cites, giving it 
to St. Paul as its author”; and in one passage comprises the 
two under the term év tats mpos Tipodeov érictondats.”® The 
Kpistle to Titus he refers to as St. Paul’s."* To the Epistle to 
Philemon he has no allusion, the only Epistle of St. Paul of 
which this can be predicated: but the extreme brevity of 
that Epistle, and its unfitness for controversial purposes, which 
were those of Irenzeus, may very well account for the omission. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews he appeals to, but without hap- 
pening to name either its title or its author’; though in 
another of his works entitled wept SuareEewv Seaeoon “con- 
cerning different dissertations,’ now lost, Eusebius tells us he 
did make positive mention of the Epistle to the Hebrews." 
The Epistle of St. James he also quotes from; but, as in the 
last instance, neither names the title nor the writer.” The 
commentators, indeed, assign but one reference to this Epistle ; 


1 Treneeus, ITI. ¢. xii. §§ 1, 2, 3. Y Compare V. c. Xiv. § 2; 1. c. iii. § 4. 

ATHOT, Osotily S WO, IM Csrns Silke 

JIG, Sosth @ Os ING CG ssoany & D 10 TIT. ec. vii. Compare §§ 1, 2, 

+ I.-¢. vill. § 25 II. ¢, xxvi. § 1; V.c. LL. Preef. § 1; Tyteyivsss 
xii. Compare § 1 and § 3; and com- eu es siversule AS SMvestins) Se 
pare IV. c. xxviii. § 3. Lik Corgi BBs MUL, Gilt, BZL. 

5 TIL. ¢. vii. §§ a1, 2. He lil Ch 88S, GD 3 TUNG Cavan & hy 

COL vexvaiinngeds '6 Husebius, Eccles. Hist. v. ¢. 26. 


7 ae 
V.c. xiii, Compare § 2 and §§ 3, 4. 7 Treneeus, IV. c. xvi. § 2. 
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I think, however, there is clearly a second.’ The first Epistle 
of St. Peter he produces, and gives it to that Apostle?; and 
adopts a phrase from the second Epistle without saying from 
whence he took it.* The first and second Epistles of St. 
John he cites, assigning them to that Apostle.* To the third 
Epistle he has no allusion ; probably for the same reason as he 
has none to the Epistle to Philemon: nor yet to the Epistle 
of St. Jude. The book of the Revelation he uses very largely, 
and as the writing of St. John. 

Only observe, therefore, of how great value is even this 
single Father in assuring our minds with respect to the 
Canon, the groundwork of everything *®; who, without the 
“most remote intention of conveying to us any information 
on this most important matter, and merely quoting such 
Scriptures as happened to be of use to his argument, actually 
bears testimony, and in most of the cases very abundant 
testimony, to every book of the New Testament included in 
our Canon, except the Epistle to Philemon, the third Epistle 
of St. John, and the Epistle of St. Jude; all of which 
would not occupy more than a couple of octavo pages; and 
for which, short as they are, similar testimony may be ga- 
thered from other quarters, but those quarters still the 
Fathers. 

Thus a phrase in Theophilus, and a very remarkable 
phrase, bears every appearance of having been borrowed 
from one in the Epistle to Philemon; though I do not 
perceive any notice taken of it by the Editors of Theophilus. 
“You object to me,” says he to Autolycus, “the name of 
Christian, as though it were a bad name to bear. But I 
confess myself a Christian, and I bear that name which is 
beloved of God, for I hope to be acceptable to God (ev-ypnoros 
7@ @e@). For it cannot be, as you suppose, that the name 
of God should be an evil. But, perhaps, you think as you 
do concerning God, being yourself unacceptable to God” 
(axpnoros To Oc@ ry, The play of the words is exactly the 


1Treneus, I. ¢. iv. § 4. Compare 
James i. 11. 

2 TY. c. ix. § 2. 

3 VY. c, xxiii. § 2. As it may be ob- 
served, by the way, Theophilus does 
also, Ad Autolycum, | LES sets, Toord 
éorw 6 |, Adyos avrou, paiver domep 
Rodyvos ev oixnpart ovvexopev@.—Comn- 





pare 2 Pet. i, 19. 
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7 Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, I. § 1. 
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same as in the 11th verse of the Epistle to Philemon. “I 
beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in 
my bonds, which in time past was to thee unprofitable (rev 
mote cor axpnorov) but now profitable to thee and to me” 
(vuvt 8€ cot Kat émot evypnotov). Tertullian, however, fur- 
nishes still clearer evidence to this book of Scripture, short 
and domestic as it is. For when making himself merry with 
the absurdities of the Valentinians, he supposes that at the 
final consummation one of their choice partisans, Marcus or 
Caius, by a spiritual conjunction with the angels (according to 
the Valentinian theory) may chance to bring forth an Onesi- 
mus‘; in evident allusion to St. Paul’s phrase with respect to 
him which he uses to Philemon, that he had “ begotten Onesimus 
in his bonds.’’? Moreover, there is the strongest reason for 
believing that some words, which made mention of the Hpistle 
to Philemon, have dropped out of the text of this same author 
in the conclusion of his fifth book against Marcion*; the para- 
graph immediately following such lacuna being this, “The 
brevity of this Epistle alone” (no Epistle having been pre- 
viously named as the text now stands) “has saved it from the 
mutilating hands of Marcion. Yet I wonder, when he admits 
a letter addressed to one individual, why he should reject two 
addressed to Timothy, and one to Titus, all composed on the 
state of the Church. But he affected, I presume, to innovate 
as to the number of the Epistles.” It is difficult to under- 
stand this paragraph in any other way, than as containing a 
reference to the Epistle to Philemon: for it is clearly a re- 
ference to some brief Epistle of St. Paul addressed to an 
indwidual, and that individual neither Timothy, nor Titus ; 
of which Epistle mention had been previously made, which 
mention, therefore, must have escaped from the text. It is 
to our present purpose also to observe, that the expression, 
“but he affected, I presume, to innovate as to the number of 
the Epistles,” in this passage of Tertullian, clearly shows that 
the number of the Canonical Epistles of St. Paul was fixed 
and notorious when Tertullian wrote; for he intimates, we 
see, that as Marcion was in other respects a mutilator of 
Scripture, so might he be disposed to have an opinion of his 


t Tertullian, Ady. Valentinianos, c. ® Tertullian, Ady. Marcionem, V. c. 
XXX. XXi. 
? Philemon, 10. 
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own, and contrary to that commonly entertained, on the 
Canon of that Apostle’s Epistles. 

But to proceed ; I doubt whether any reference, unques- 
tionably such, can be found to the third Epistle of St. John 
in any Ante-Nicene Father. For the phrase, eipyjvn cos, 
“Peace be to thee,” which occurs, and apparently as a quo- 
tation, in Clemens Alexandrinus,’ and is by some supposed to 
be taken from the 14th verse of the third Epistle of St. John, 
is so short and so trivial a one, that it may be disputed 
whether it bears out the reference. Clemens, however, cer- 
tainly speaks of what John says “in his greater Epistle,” ? thus 
implying that there was another, or others: and Origen (who 
by the way speaks of the Scriptures of the Old and the New 
Testament in the familiar phrase of our own day,* and pro- 
nounces the inspiration of the one as emphatically as of the 
other,*) in Eusebius expressly makes mention of the third.’ 
The Epistle of St. Jude is quoted abundantly and under the 
name of the author both by Clemens,® and Tertullian.’ 

This may suffice to show the manner in which the Fathers 
may be made tributary to establishing the Canon of Scripture: 
I say the manner, for I have done little more than take the 
case of one of them for an example. It could not, indeed, be 
otherwise. The Fathers were living (those at least whom I 
am particularly contemplating), whilst the Canon was in the 
act of formation—witnesses, perhaps agents in the process. 
The hand-writing of St. Paul, for instance, was probably still 
known and preserved. He had himself expressly drawn 
attention to it, as a pledge of the authenticity of the docu- 
ments that presented it. “The salutation of Paul,” says he 
in his second Epistle to the Thessalonians,’ “with mine own 
hand (rj éuh yecpt), which is the token (onpevov) in every 
Epistle ”—a notice, it may be observed, which when dropped 
in this place supplies an undesigned coincidence; for in an 
earlier part of the same Epistle St. Paul had been cautioning 
the Thessalonians against a fictitious letter circulated as from 
him.® This familiar signature then authenticated the Epistles 


1 Peedag. II. ¢. vii. p. 203. > Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. vi. ¢. 25. 

2Ry rh pelCovr émiotodj.—Stro| © Clem. Alex. Peedag. III. ¢. viii. p. 
mat. II. § xv. p. 464. 280; Stromat. IIT. § it. p, 515. | 

3 Origen, De Principiis, III. c. i. § q Tertullian, De Cultu Feminarum, 
PGi. TV ge L: ee cate 
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at the first; and whether the original manuscripts had sur- 
vived to the times of the Fathers, or not, the traditional 
value of it must have reached them. But many understand 
the expression of Tertullian, when speaking of the Epistles 
which subsisted in the Apostolical Churches to which they 
were severally addressed, “ipsa authentice litters,” of the 
autographs of the Apostles.' Dodwell so understood it ; and 
is evidently under the impression that no other sense could 
be put on it.? Bishop Kaye, however, leans to the notion 
that nothing more was here meant than the genuine unadul- 
terated Epistles*; and he produces a passage from the “ De 
Monogamia”* of Tertullian, where the term “in Grzeco au- 
thentico”’ simply means in the original Greek, as contradis- 
tinguished from a translation ; and other passages in the same 
author where “originalia instrumenta Christi,” “originale 
instrumentum Moysi”?® merely signify the Gospels and the 
Pentateuch, as they were originally written, not the auto- 
graphs. Still Bishop Kaye may be thought not to have 
taken sufficiently into account the force of the word “ipsze ” 
in the paragraph in question, for the emphasis does not rest on 
the word “authentic ” altogether—“ipsc authenticee litteree ” 
certainly seeming to point to something more than correct 
copies—and undoubtedly in Cyprian, whose Latin bears re- 
semblance to Tertullian’s, and who, as we learn from Jerome, 
was a constant reader of him,° I have met with a passage 
where the term “authentica epistola” is used to express the 
autograph of the writer. Cyprian is replying to the Presby- 
ters and Deacons of Rome who had sent him a letter inform- 
ing him of the death of the Bishop of Rome. “TI have read 
also other letters,” says he, not, however, clearly expressing 
who wrote them or to whoin they are written. “And since 
in these same letters” (7. e. both that which he had received 
from the -Priests and Deacons, and these which had reached 
him from other quarters) “ both the writing, the sense, and the 


1 Percurre ecclesias apostolicas, apud 
quas ips adhuc cathedre Apostolorum 
suis locis president; apud quas ipse 
authenticee litteree eorum recitantur, so- 
nantes vocem et representantes faciem 
unius cujusque.—De Preescript. Heeret. 
C. XXXVi. 

* Dissert. in Ireneeum, I. § xli. p. 74. 

* Bishop Kaye on Tertullian, p. 298, 





3rd Ed.; Porson’s Letters to Travis, 
pp. 276-7. See some remarks on the 
same side in Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. 
p. 105, in Mr. Wait’s translation. 

4 Tertullian, De Monogamia, c. xi. 

5 De Carne Christi, c. 1i.; Ady. Her- 
mogenem, ¢. xix. 

8 See Porson’s Letters to Travis, pp. 
262-3. 
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very paper have made me anxious to ascertain that nothing has 
been added to the truth, or diminished therefrom, I have sent 
back the same original letter (eandem authenticamn epistolam) 
to you, that you may know whether it is that very one which 
you gave to Crementius the Subdeacon to bear. For it is a 
very grave matter, if the truth of a clerical epistle be corrupted 
by any lie or fraud. In order, therefore, to satisfy us, see 
whether the writing and subscription be yours, and write us 
word back what is the fact.”’ The meaning of the term 
“authentica”’ therefore here is indisputable ; and therefore 
there is nothing in the Latin of Tertullian which should deter 
us from understanding that the autographs of the Apostles 
were preserved in the Apostolic Churches in the days of Ter- 
tullian. And though the establishment of this fact is not 
necessary in order to give the testimony of the Fathers to the 
construction of the Canon authority and weight ; for under 
any circumstances their date would give it fhenn or nothing 
else ; still it is not to be denied, ae such testimony pould 
derive additional importance from any opportunity they might 
have of examining the manuscripts of the Apostles, or of con- 
ferring with others who had examined them. 

Nor is this all. There are many difficulties and doubts 
which arise collaterally out of the subject of the Canon of 
Scripture, which are still to be resolved in a great measure by 
the same means, an appeal to the primitive Fathers. 

For instance, it has been contended from an expression 
which occurs in 1 Cor. v. 9. “I wrote unto you in an epistle” 
(such is our translation, éypayra div ev th émictody, in the 
Greek), that an Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians must 
have been lost, and that to this lost Epistle it is that refer- 
ence is here made. Bishop Middleton, however, contends* 
that the translation should be, “I write unto you in my 
epistle,” 7. ¢. in the Epistle then under his hand; and that 
there is no allusion in the passage to any other Epistle. For 
this rendering he gives grammatical and philological reasons, 
and these are confirmed and supported by Professor Schole- 
field.2 But independently of these, how strong is the external 
evidence, even if we rest that evidence on Irenzeus alone, that 


! Cyprian, Ep. iii. 3 Hints for an Aupioaes Translation, 
2On the Greek Article, note on 1 | p. 56. 
Cor. v. 9. 
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no Epistle of St. Paul’s to the Corinthians can be missing ! 
For it is scarcely possible to imagine that he should have 
quoted the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians so 
largely as he does, and yet should not have made the slightest 
reference to another of his Epistles, written to the same 
Church, prior to these, had any existed in his time, or at 
least had he ever heard of any other ; especially as he lays 
under contribution every other Epistle to a Church according 
to our Canon, which St. Paul wrote, as well as the two to the 
Corinthians. 

Again, it is well known that another question has been 
agitated relating to one of the Epistles of St. Paul, viz. 
whether the Epistle to the Ephesians is properly so entitled 
—whether the Epistle which we call that to the Ephesians is 
not in fact an Epistle to the Laodiceans ; the same to which 
allusion is made in Col. iv. 16, “Cause .... that ye like- 
wise read the epistle from Laodicea;” as if St. Paul had 
said, ‘Cause the epistle, which I sent to Laodicea with direc- 
tions that it should be forwarded to Colosse, to be read in 
your congregation at Colosse.” But it is plain that Irenzeus 
has no such understanding of the passage ; but only knows of 
an Epistle to the Ephesians, whilst his quotations from it 
plainly identify it with our own of the same title. Still less 
does he afford any ground for the notion that a distinct 
Epistle to the Laodiceans ever existed, which has since disap- 
peared. For copious as are his extracts from the various 
writings of St. Paul, his very plan, as I shall show presently, 
leading him to overlook none of them, there is not one that is 
not to be found in our present copies of them. And in 
another of the Fathers, Tertullian, we have more than ne- 
gative evidence upon this question ; for in his treatise against 
Marcion, in the fifth book of it,’ in which he is refuting that 
heretic out. of the Epistles of St. Paul, on arriving at the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, he observes, “We now come to yet 
another Epistle, which we entitle the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, but the heretics entitled it, to the Laodiceans.” And 
he afterwards adds,” that it was Marcion’s pleasure to change 
the title of this Epistle, as a proof of his own profound in- 


1 Ady. Marcionem, V. c. xi. tulum aliquando interpolare  gestiit, 
: ? Ecclesice quidem veritate epistolam | quasi et in isto diligentissimus ex- 
istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, | plorator.—c. xvii. 
non ad Laodicenos ; sed Marcion ei ti- 
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vestigation of the subject. With respect to the text, there 
fore, in the Epistle to the Colossians, which gave occasion to 
the doubt we are now discussing, we may be disposed to con-. 
clude with Bishop Middleton,’ that nothing is more probable 
than Macknight’s conjecture, viz. that the Apostle sent the 
Ephesians word by Tychicus, who carried their letter, to send 
a copy of it to the Laodiceans, with an order to them to com- 
municate it to the Colossians. “This hypothesis,’ continues 
“the Bishop, “ will account for the want of those marks of per- 
sonal acquaintance which the Apostle’s former residence at 
Ephesus might lead us to expect; for everything local would 
be purposely omitted in an Epistle which had a further desti- 
nation’’—a difficulty which had induced Dr. Paley, in his 
“ Horee Pauline,” to adopt the theory of our Epistle to the 
Ephesians being, in fact, the Epistle to the Laodiceans. So 
important is the testimony of a Father in such a controversy 
as this about the Canon. 

I do not say that questions of this kind, arising out of the 
Canon, can always be settled by the simple authority of the 
Fathers ; but I do say that by rejecting all help from that 
quarter, we are depriving ourselves of one very important 
means of settling them. 

Again, we are all aware that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has been a very fruitful subject of controversy ; who was its 
author, and what its authority? No doubt many ingredients 
will enter into this discussion besides patristical evidence ; 
but it is obvious that if the discussion be conducted to the ex- 
clusion of that evidence, there will be infinite difficulty in 
coming to any result. The repeated reference to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, though not by name, in the Epistle of 
Clemens, marks at least its very early circulation, and the 
weight attached to it. It is true that the absence of the 
ordinary salutation with which all St. Paul’s other Epistles 
begin, may have caused its establishment in the Canon to be 
more tardy; especially when to this circumstance we add, that 
being addressed to no particular Church, the original copy 
would not be necessarily kept in the archives of that Church, 
or be publicly read in any, at least as having a local interest. 
But Clemens Alexandrinus in his Hypotyposes, as Eusebius 
informs us,” assigns a very probable reason for this omission 
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of the salutation ; viz. that as Paul wrote it to the Hebrews 
who had contracted prejudices against him, and held him in 
‘suspicion, he prudently avoided revolting them by putting 
his name at the beginning. Under these circumstances it 
might well enough be ascribed by Tertullian,’ yet uncertain 
about its author, to Barnabas ; and (as though the Church of 
Carthage was less informed on the subject than other Churches) 
it might not be once quoted by Cyprian, who nevertheless 
quotes all the other Epistles of St. Paul, except the short one 
to Philemon. Still, as time advanced, and gave opportunity 
for further investigation of its claims, the ascription of it to 
St. Paul, we find (but still we find it from the testimony of 
the Fathers), became more positive; so that Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, in his Stromata, cites it not only as St. Paul’s, but in 
such a manner as to imply that the Church of his day fully 
acquiesced in that judgment. For says he, “‘ Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen,’ according to the Divine Apostle,”* as though the author 
of the passage was perfectly known, and as though there was 
no need to name St. Paul. For of St. Paul he was thinking 
beyond a doubt, since, in another place, after adverting to a 
paragraph in the Epistle to the Hebrews beginning, “And 
we desire that every one of you do show the same diligence 
to the full assurance of hope,” and ending,® “made an high- 
priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek,’ he adds, “ And 
the book of Proverbs speaks in language similar to that of 
Paul”°; evidently implying that Paul was the author of 
the passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews he had just been 
quoting. An intimation of this kind is more than an asser- 
tion, and betrays that on Clemens’ mind there was no ques- 
tion about the writer. 

Again, we find Origen, in his Epistle to Africanus, quoting 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ “they were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, ... were slain with the sword,” in proof of 
Isaiah having suffered by the saw; to which circumstance, 
says he, reference is made in this verse; though possibly, he 
then adds, the Jews (who were interested in suppressing a 
fact disgraceful to themselves) might here demur to the autho- 


De Pudicitid, c. xx. 4 Heb. vi. 11. 5 vi. 20. 
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rity, “availing themselves of the decision of those who reject 
this Epistle, as one which was not written by Paul. How- 
ever, as this objection,” continues Origen, “requires of me a 
distinct argument in order to demonstrate that Paul’s it is 
(els arrodevEwv Tod eivas Lavrov rHv émvcrodjv), I will pro- 
ceed, for the present, to another authority, that of Jesus 
Christ himself, as witnessed in the Gospel.”! Origen’s own 
judgment would seem here to be clear that it was Paul’s. 
However, in a paragraph of his Homilies on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, preserved by Eusebius,’ for the Homilies them- 
selves are lost, he expresses himself to this effect, “that the 
thoughts are the Apostle’s, but the phraseology rather that of 
one who had noted down at his leisure what the Apostle 
had said”—and then he concludes as follows—“ If, then, any 
Church holds this Epistle to be Paul’s, let it be commended 
for so doing; for the men of old time have not delivered it 
down to us as his without a reason for it. Who, however, 
did write the Epistle, truly God knows. The history which 
has reached us is, according to some, that Clemens, Bishop of 
Rome, wrote it; according to others, Luke, who wrote the 
Gospel and the Acts.” There may seem to be some dif 
ference in the tenour of these two passages of Origen; the 
former more decided than the latter in favour of Paul’s being 
the sole author of the Epistle. Which of the two is the later 
in date, and consequently the passage which conveys Origen’s 
maturer judgment (often a matter of importance to establish, 
where we are dealing with his writings), I am not able 
to say. But in his treatise against Celsus, probably one of 
his latest (indeed he frequently refers in it to other of his 
writings), and certainly one of the soberest, and best advised, 
and most valuable of all bis works, he quotes the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as St. Paul’s without the least symptom of 
hesitation ; indeed, on the contrary, in a manner which satis- 
fies us that it was the habitual feeling of his mind ; for 
having had occasion to cite a passage from St. Paul's first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he goes on to confirm that text by 
a second to the same effect from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which he aneEocaCes with this preface, “and the same Apostle 
Bes ok says” (6 8 avros..... pnod),’ thus incidentally be- 
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traying, as we have seen Clemens doing before him, that he 
regarded the Epistle to the Corinthians, and that to the 
Hebrews, as by the same author, and that author Paul, for 
he actually names him. And in his treatise “ De Principiis,” 
which also appears to have been one of his later works,’ he 
again alludes to the Epistle to the Hebrews in a way which 
would lead us to the conclusion that he then entertained no 
doubt about the author, simply saying, “the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ;”” as if it was unnecessary to name 
him ; and which accordingly Rufinus actually renders, “in 
epistolA. ad Hebrzeos Apostolus Paulus ;” as he also makes 
Origen in another place, where the Greek, however, is lost, 
ascribe the same Epistle expressly to that Apostle*®; and in 
another* yet more casually, and therefore more satisfactorily, 
Origen, according to him, refers to this Epistle, saying, “ And 
John declares that God is light, and Paul intimates that the 
Son is the.brightness of the eternal light.”° But indeed, in 
Book IV.-§ 13, we have the Greek itself as a voucher to the 
same fact. — 

Moreover, Eusebius himself, who must have been aware of 
the whole controversy, and in a position to review all the 
facts which bore upon it, uses an expression which appears to 
convey, that by his time it had subsided into a general 
acquiescence in the Epistle being the work of St. Paul. 
“There hath also come down to us,” says he, “a disputa- 
tion of Gaius, a very eloquent man, held at Rome in the time 
of Zephyrinus against Proclus, who contended for the Cata- 
phrygian heresy, in which, whilst rebuking the temerity and 
audacity of his adversaries in composing new Scriptures, he 
nakes mention of only thirteen Epistles of the holy Apostles, 


1 From De Principiis, I. ¢. ii. § 6, it 
should seem according to Rufinus to 
haye been written before his Commen- 
tary on Genesis, ‘De quo diligentius, 
fayente Deo, cum locum ipsum in Genesi 
exponere caeperimus, videbimus.” Yet 
from I. ¢. iii. § 3, it would appear to 
have been written after it, “Spiritus 
igitur Dei qui super aquas ‘ferebatur, 
sicut scriptum est in principio facture 
mundi, puto quod non sit alius quam 
Spiritus Sanctus, secundum quod ego 
intelligere possum, sicut et cum ipsa loca 
exponeremus ostendimus ;” and still more 


from ITI. ¢. iii. § 6, “verum de hujusce- 
modi opinionibus plenius in illo loco 
tractavimus, cum requireremus quid esset 
quod in principio fecit Deus ccelum et 
terram:” so that Rufinus probably 
mistranslated the first passage. More- 
over in II. c. x. § 1, Origen refers to 
other publications which had preceded 
the De Principiis, “de quo in aliis qui- 
dem libris, quos de Resurrectione serip- 
simus, plenius disputayimus.” 
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not counting that to the Hebrews with the rest; And 
even to this day,’ continues Eusebius, “among certain 
Romans (crapa ‘Popaiwy riciv), it is not thought to be that 
Apostle’s ;”' a form of expression which evidently leads us 
to conclude that there were few who did not then believe it 
to be St. Paul’s. But there is a further circumstance to be 
remarked in this paragraph of Eusebius. The party who is 
here represented as omitting the Epistle to the Hebrews from 
the list of St. Paul’s Epistles is a man who was engaged in 
controversy against the Montanists. Now the Montanists 
defended their dogma, that persons who had been guilty of 
great crimes were not to be readmitted into the Church, by a 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ “ For it is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened, .... if they shall fall 
away, to renew them again unto repentance,” their chief 
argument ; and this, perhaps, may in some degree account 
for even orthodox Churchmen, whose lot it was to be brought 
often into conflict with these heretics, being less anxious than 
they would otherwise have been to acknowledge this Epistle 
~ as Canonical. 

Enough, therefore, I trust, has been said, to show that it 
is impossible to settle the question of the authority of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (so far as it admits of being settled), 
without careful reference to external evidence, such as this 
which I have been adducing, as bearing upon it; whatever 
may be the internal. So much for the Canon. 

Then with regard to the substance of the Canonical books, 
and the proof that it was in the earliest times what it is now 
—a very weighty question—where are you to turn for evi- 
dence of it, but to the Fathers, and what can be more satis- 
factory than the result ? Thus, for the identity of our Gospels 
with those of the first centuries, who can dispute it, who 
looks at such facts as the following? When Irenzeus is de- 
monstrating how entirely the Gospel of Mark upheld the 
doctrine of the unity of God, he quotes three verses as the 
beginning “initium” of that Gospel—they are the beginning 
of our own; and one verse as at the end, “in fine "—it is 
the penultimate verse of our own.® And more fully yet he 
speaks of the fowr forms of the Cherubim—the lion, “ giving 
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token of the active, directive, and regal character of him who 
sitteth on the Cherubim; the calf, of his priestly and sacri- 
ficial office; the man, of his incarnate presence ; the eagle, of 
his spirit rushing upon the Church—forms characteristic of 
the four Gospels ; that of St. John, which relates his princely 
and glorious generation, saying, ‘In the beginning was the 
Word’... that of St. Luke, his sacerdotal office, commenc- 
ing with Zacharias the priest, and his sacrifice . . . that of St. 
Matthew, teaching his birth as a man, and saying, ‘The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, .. .that of St. Mark, 
opening with the announcement of the prophetical Spirit 
coming upon man from above, ‘The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, as it is written’ in Isaiah the prophet.”’ The 
entire correspondence of these headings of the several Gospels 
according to Irenzeus with those of our own is obvious. 

Again, when refuting the Gnostic opinion that Jesus 
preached but one year after his Baptism, Irenzeus investigates 
the number of Passovers he attended, as he could gather his 
facts from the Gospel of St. John, after this manner. “ After 
having made the water wine, he went up to a Passover”. . 
After his conversation with the woman of Samaria, and the 
cure of the Centurion’s son, he went up to another Passover, 
and healed the paralytic at the pool*®... ‘Six days before a 
Passover he came to Bethany’*; then went up to Jerusalem 
to eat the Passover ; and the day following suffered.”® Now 
all these facts here enumerated as marking the several journeys 
of our Lord, as occurring before and after them, precisely 
agree with the particulars in our own Gospel of St. John. 

So again, when he is exposing the abuse of certain texts of 
Scripture by the Gnostics to the support of certain theories of 
their own respecting the number of their ons, or of the 
combinations of their Alfons, such as 12, 30, &c., he asks 
them why they do not deal with the number 5, e. g. in the 
same manner; for though that number does not enter into 
their system of AXons, it occurs just as frequently in Scripture 
as other numbers. He then proceeds to give proof of this. 
Thus the Lord took five loaves, fed five thousand men, had five 
persons with him at his transfiguration, was the fifth person 
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present at the raising of the girl from the dead ; then the rich 
man in hell had five brethren ; the pool had five porches’ ; 
all of them incidents in perfect accordance with those of our 
- own Gospels, except in the single instance of the number of 
persons present at the raising of the maiden,” where, probably 
by lapse of memory, he seems to have overlooked John, for 
he omits his name in the quotation of St. Luke, as by a 
similar lapse Origen affirms that Jesus is nowhere called in 
the Gospels received by the Churches the carpenter (réxrwv’), 
though the evidence is overwhelming that our Gospels were 
his; still the substantial fact is agreeable to our own record 
of it. There is another passage in the same author so very 
decisive of the question before us, that I cannot forbear pro- 
ducing it. The heretics, against whom he was contending, 
were playing fast and loose, it appears, with the authority 
of the Gospel of St. Luke; rejecting it in part, and yet 
building on it as a whole. To these, he remarks, that they 
must either do one thing or the other; either accept or dis- 
card it altogether; and in the latter case they must be con- 
tent to forego the knowledge of a great many incidents which 
are related by St. Luke exclusively. He then goes on to 
enumerate these incidents, as the generation of John, the 
history of Zacharias, the visitation of the angel to Mary, and 
the exclamation of Elizabeth, the descent of the angels to the 
shepherds, and the salutation they uttered ; the testimony of 
Anna, and of Simeon, to Christ; the fact of Jesus being left 
behind at Jerusalem when twelve years old ; John’s baptism, 
and at what age our Lord was baptized, and that it was the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius ; and his denunciation of woe to the 
rich, and the miracles of the fishes which Peter and his com- 
panions caught, and many more circumstances ; for he goes 
through the whole Gospel of St. Luke, detaching from it the 
incidents which belonged peculiarly to that Evangelist.* 
Now what an invaluable testimony have we here to the 
substance of the Gospels being the same now that it was in 
the days of Irenzeus! For the passage points out to us not 
merely what was recorded by one of the Evangelists, but what 
was omitted by the other three ; and we find both the conditions 
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fulfilled in every particular by the Gospels we at present 
possess. 

Or if you turn to Justin Martyr, you will discover in 
him also similar incidental evidence of the substantial identity 
of the Gospels with which he was acquainted, and those 
with which we are. This appears, indeed, throughout his 
works ; but more especially in his long comment on the 22nd 
Psalm, which occurs in his Dialogue with Trypho,’ where, 
whilst pressing the Jew with the peculiar aptness of the de- 
tails of that Psalm to the events of our Lord’s life, death, 
resurrection and return to his disciples, he reviews to a very 
great extent indeed the scenes described in the Gospels, so as 
to leave no reasonable doubt on the mind of any man, that the 
documents from which he draws his knowledge of these in- 
cidents are the same as those which furnish it to ourselves. 
Nay, more, a passage in Origen would lead us to infer, that 
he knew of no authentic sources of information whatever re- 
specting Jesus except the Gospels, our own Gospels. Celsus 
(or the Jew in whose person he here speaks) had been 
vapouring “that he had many things to tell of Jesus, and 
true things too, though not like those which had been com- 
mitted to writing by his disciples ; which, however, he would 
not trouble himself to produce. What, then, may these 
true things be,” replies Origen, “which are not like those 
written in the Gospels, and which Celsus’s Jew will pass 
over? Are we to suppose,” he then adds, “that he makes 
use of a rhetorical figure of speech, and only pretends that he 
has something to tell; having all the while nothing to pro- 
duce which is not in the Gospels, that ceuld strike any reader 
as true, or as conveying any charge against Jesus or his 
doctrine?”? So much for the Gospels. 

In like manner, and from the like authorities, we can 
prove the substance of the Acts of the Apostles to be now 
what it was in the second century. For here again we have 
Irenzeus, whilst pursuing his argument in demonstration of 
there being no other God besides God the Father, nor any 
other Christ besides Jesus who died and rose again, and 
whom the prophets foretold; in opposition to the Gnostics 
who held a primeval God distinct from the Creator, and a 
Jesus who suffered, and a Christ who escaped from the 
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Passion—we have Irenzus, I say, refuting these notions by a 
series of appeals to the Acts of the Apostles; to the scene of 
the election of Matthias in the first chapter; to St. Peter’s 
speech in the second chapter; to the cure of the impotent 
man by Peter and John in the third chapter with all the cir- 
cumstances of it; to the cry of exultation of all the brethren, 
when, in consequence of this miracle, they lifted up their 
voice to God with one accord and said, “Lord, thou art 
God,’ &c. in the fourth chapter; and so on,’ the quotations 
too, often extending to half a chapter at a time. 

The identity of the substance of the present Epistles with 
that of those bearing the same name in the Primitive Church, 
admits of proof of the same kind more or less copious. For 
you will bear in mind that the task which Irenzeus imposes on 
himself in his fifth book is this: after having refuted the 
heretics by authorities drawn from other quarters, to do it 
now by portions of our Lord’s own teaching, which he had 
not as yet touched, and by the Apostolical Epistles “ex reli- 
quis doctrine Domini nostri et ex apostolicis epistolis co- 
nabimur ostensiones facere:”? so that his subject led him to 
range largely over those Epistles, and Jay them liberally under 
contribution. And this circumstance accounts, as well for the 
very full testimony he supplies on the question of the Canon 
of Scripture, as on that other question, no less important, 
with which we are now engaged, the identity of the substance 
of the Epistles we at present “possess, with that of those 
familiar to this Father. 

The controversies of those days place us exactly in the 
same advantageous position for drawing information on this 
subject from Tertullian. For besides his innumerable re- 
ferences to the Epistles, throughout his writings in general, in 
his fifth book against Marcion he conducts his argument upon 
precisely the same principle as Irenzeus in his fifth book 
acainst the Gnostics in general; viz. on the principle of 
proving his case out of the Epistles of St. Paul. He will 
show that “as Christ himself had made no such revelation 
respecting God as Marcion contended for, there was the more 
need it should be made by that Apostle; and he had ar- 
ranged his reasonings in the order he had done, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating, that as no other God besides the 
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Creator had been set forth by Christ, so had none other been 
set forth by the Apostle ; as will appear,” says he, “ from the 
Epistles themselves of Paul ; which however, like the Gospel, 
had been mutilated by the heretics, because they were per- 
ceived to be against them.’ Here, therefore, as before, the 
very plan of the argument of the Father developes, not the 
Canon only of the Epistles, but the substance of them, which 
is what we are now considering ; proving to a demonstration, 
and by quotations so ample and so numerous, that it is out of 
the question to recite them, the substance of the Epistles 
known to us, to be the substance of the Epistles known to 
Tertullian. 

Before I make an end, I cannot forbear once more drawing 
your attention to the folly of those, for I can call it by no 
gentler term, who would drive the Fathers out of the field of 
ecclesiastical literature, and regard all such as take an interest 
in them with suspicion ; pregnant as you see they are with 
conclusions of such enormous importance as those which I 
have been deducing from them to-day. 


1 Sive nihil tale de Deo Christus re- 
velaverat, tanto magis ab apostolo debu- 
erat revelari, qui jam non posset ab 
alio; non credendus sine dubio, si nec 
ab apostolo reyelatus. Quod idcirco 
prestruximus, ut jam hine profiteamur 
nos proinde probaturos, nullum alium 


Deum ab apostolo cireumlatum, sicut 
probavimus, nec a Christo; ex ipsis uti- 
que epistolis Pauli, quas proinde muti- 
latas etiam de numero, forma jam hee- 
retici Evangelii prejudicasse debebit.— 
Ady. Marcionem, V. c. i. 
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LECTURE IX. 


Use of the Fathers in ascertaining the text of the New Testament. Their mo- 
tives for accuracy in this particular. Importance of their testimony in estab- 
lishing the genuineness of whole passages. The impression produced by it 
increased, when the occasion of it is known. Its use further exemplified, where 
the genuineness of the passage is doubtful, as 1 John v. 7, and the subscription 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. The same testimony of still greater 
value in the criticism of single words; opposed to the reading of Griesbach 
and Wetstein in Acts xx. 28, dnd to that of the “Improved Version” in Rom. 
ix. 5, Some other examples. 


HE next advantage which I said resulted from the testi- 
mony of the Fathers, was the light they throw on the 
teat of Scripture. It must be so with writers who lived 
at so very early a date, whose works are filled with quotations 
from the books of the New Testament, and with dissertations 
on the meaning, and who were under the strongest impressions 
of the grievous sin there was in taking any liberty with the 
sacred text.’ Neither was it enough for them to have a 
- general acquaintance with Holy Writ: the various forms of 
heresy, with which they had to contend, exacting more from 
them than this. Many of the heretics mutilated Scripture to 
serve their purposes; it was the more necessary, therefore, 
that they should be prepared with the genuine text. Many 
misinterpreted and perverted it; it was required of them, 
therefore, to wrest the passages thus distorted from their 
hands, on which occasions the disputes would sometimes turn 
on so small a matter as the position of a point. A particular 
knowledge, therefore, of Scripture was absolutely demanded 
of the champions of orthodoxy and the Church: and I think 
we must be often struck, especially when reading the works 
of the early Fathers, with the microscopic eye, which they 
1 See Ireneus, V. c. xxx. § 1. | be remarked, the observation is called 
”Eresra O€ rod mpoobertos, 7) apeddv- | forth by a question respecting a text in 
ros Te THs ypapis, emurislay ov thy | the New Testament and not the Old; 
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cast on Scripture, and the conclusions—the fair conclusions— ~ 
they frequently extract from texts, which would not have 
suggested themselves to listless or superficial readers. 

In treating of the subject before us, I am only overwhelmed 
by the mass of matter proper to illustrate it, which lies at 
the command of any man even moderately informed in these 
early authors. I will, however, endeavour to lay before you 
some examples of the use of the Fathers in this particular, 
not; perhaps, the best that might be furnished—for the best 
will not always come at one’s call; and one often has to 
regret, after having delivered a Lecture, that such and such 
passages to the purpose did not present themselves at the 
time of composing it—but at all events examples sufficiently 
in point to establish the proposition before us, and to increase 
your respect for the study of authors so conducive to the 
most important interests of sound theology. Our own sense, 
indeed, would dictate to us that such use as I am now draw- 
ing from the Fathers must naturally belong to them, and 
some may think that it is superfluous to enter into details in a 
case so clear ; but that sort of general acquiescence in a truth 
is a very different thing from a conviction of it wrought by 
the effect of specific illustrations in point, and with these 
present in our minds we become far more able to contend 
with gainsayers. 

Now in the first place, whole passages of the New Testa- 
ment have been objected against as spurious or of doubtful 
authority by persons who would understand the Scriptures in 
a sense of their own, and in no other, and who were, there- 
fore, under a temptation to decry portions of it which stood 
in the way of their theory. For instance, modern Unitarians 
have called in question large portions of the two first chapters 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew.’ The “Improved Version ” of 
the New Testament pronounces it impossible that the gene- 
alogy and the history which follows the genealogy, and ex- 
tends to the end of the second chapter, and which contains an 
account of the miraculous conception, could have been written 
by the same author.? Certainly it would be enough to reply, 
as it may be replied with truth, that the manuscripts are 
altogether against them. But two witnesses are better than 


_ ' Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, vol. 2 The New Testament in an Im- 
Te peco. proved Version, p. 1, 4th Ed. 
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one nevertheless, and it is satisfactory to be able to confirm 
the manuscripts by the testimony of the Fathers, who lived 
almost as early as when manuscripts of the New Testament 
began to have any existence—especially as such testimony is 
of a popular character, more readily remembered, and more 
easily appreciated, than the number and value of the manu- 
scripts. Such a Father is Irenzeus ; fortunately, providentially 
we may say, he was engaged in controversy with parties whose 
faith was unsound as to the nature of Jesus Christ: not that 
they denied or doubted the Divinity of Christ (with the 
exception of a small and inconsiderable sect of heretics’) ; but 
instead of believing that “Though he be God and Man, yet 
he is not two, but one Christ,” maintained that Jesus and 
Christ were separate beings, Christ descending upon Jesus at 
his baptism and quitting him before his crucifixion. In re- 
futing this absurd notion, Irenzeus appeals, amongst other 
proofs, to the whole of the first chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, both to the genealogy and to the history of 
the miraculous conception which follows it, and evidently 
without the least suspicion that its genuineness could be dis- 
puted. “I have already sufficiently proved,’ says he, “from 
the language of John, that he understood the Word of God 
to be one and the same, to be the Only Begotten; to be the 
same who took flesh for our salvation, even Jesus Christ our 
Lord. However, Matthew knowing that Jesus is one and the 
same, when setting forth his human generation of a virgin (even 
as God promised David, that of the fruit of his body he would 
raise up an everlasting king ; and again, long before, gave the 
same promise to Abraham), saith, ‘The book of the generation 
of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham ;’ 
afterwards, in order, to set our minds free from all suspicion 
about Joseph he saith, ‘Now the birth of Christ was on this 
wise ; when as his mother was espoused unto Joseph, before 
they came together, she was found to be with child of the Holy 
Ghost ;’ afterwards, when Joseph was thinking of putting 
Mary away because she was pregnant, an angel of God ap- 
peared unto him and said, ‘Fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost ; and she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins. 


1 Tyyés.—Justin Martyr, Dial. § 48. 
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Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the Prophet, Behold a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his 
name Emmanuel, which is, God with us ;’ manifestly signify- 
ing,” continues Irenzeus, “that the promt which had been 
a to the Fathers had been fulfilled, that the Son of God 
had been born of a virgin, and that this same was the Saviour 
-Christ, whom the proehete foretold; not, as they say, that 
Jesus was he who was born of Mary, but Christ, he who 
descended upon him. For whereas Matthew might have 
written, ‘The birth of Jesus was on this wise,’ le Holy 
Ghost, foreseeing corrupters (of the truth), and providing 
against their artifice, says, by Matthew, ‘Now the birth of 
Ohrist was on this wise,” (Irenzeus reading Xpsorod and not 
*Inood Xpsorod,) “and says, too, that this is Emmanuel, lest 
perchance we should suppose him to be only a man. . . and 
in order that we should not suspect Jesus to be one person 
and Christ another, but be assured that they were one and 
the same.”? 

Who can read this passage and entertain a doubt that 
Irenzeus had no misgiving whatever respecting the genuine- 
ness of the first chapter of St. Matthew ; that he felt in using 
it he was building his argument against the Valentinians 
on a foundation that could not be shaken? And who can 
help being struck with the thought that these imaginations of 
the heretics of the first and second centuries, wild and base- 
less as they seem, so wild and so baseless that we wonder 
they should have called up such a patient antagonist as_Ire- 
neous, were just the very crotchets which were fale to 
cause him and others, in refuting them, to put their testimony 
on record to portions of Scripture, which have the nature of 
Jesus Christ for their subject ; passages on that very account 
of infinite value, and worthy of every guarantee that could 
be devised for their authority, and thus to preserve to the end 
of time weapons of war against any Anti-Christian heresy 
which, in the lapse of ages, might discover itself. 

Clemens Alexandrinus affords us similar evidence, and of 
the same incidental character as the last, to the genuineness of 
the first chapter of St. Matthew. Indeed, all the evidence 
these very early Fathers furnish on these most interesting 


1 Treneeus, III. c. xvi. § 2- 
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topics is incidental, and on that very account is the more 
precious ; for they are pursuing other inquiries of their own— 
inquiries for the most part of little concern to us—when the 
information of which we are in search escapes them by the 
way. Clemens, I say, is engaged in a very copious and 
favourite argument of his, that of proving that all heathen 
literature is long subsequént to Jewish. In the course of it 
he gathers some dates which answer his purpose from Jose- 
phus, which show that from Moses to the tenth of Antoninus 
were 1933 years, so far back was the Law given. “Others,” 
he proceeds, “reckoning from Inachus and Moses to the death 
of Commodus, say that there were 2942 years; others, again, 
2821. But in the Gospel according to Matthew,” he con- 
tinues, which is the passage I am submitting to your atten- 
tion, “the genealogy is carried on from Abraham to Mary the 
mother of our Lord. For from Abraham to David, it says, 
are fourteen generations ; and from David until the carrying 
away into Babylon, fourteen generations ; and from the carry- 
ing away into Babylon unto Christ are fourteen generations ; 
—three mystical intervals completed in six weeks.”’ And 
though the argument of Clemens does not lead him in this 
place to quote the first chapter of St. Matthew further than 
the genealogy, he elsewhere acknowledges the fact of the 
miraculous conception, the stumbling-block of the “ Improved 
Version,” saying, for instance, “That the Word proceeding 
(rpoedXOwv) was the author of Creation ; for when the Word 
took flesh in order that he might be visible, he begat himself.”? 
I have given the argument on which Clemens is employed, 
and the paragraph itself at full, in order that you may see 
the better the entire assumption there is on the part of 
Clemens, though impressed with the truth of the miraculous 
conception, that this genealogy cannot be gainsaid; the utter 
absence of all suspicion from his mind that the genuineness 
of it can be questioned. Much of the force of the evidence 
would be lost, did I content myself with this single assertion, 
that Clemens evidently regards the first chapter of St. Mat- 
thew as genuine. You want the setting in order to do the 
jewel justice. J fear my Lectures are sometimes protracted by 
these amplifications ; but I presume that there are some here to 
whom these investigations are new, and I know I can reckon 


1 Clem. Alex. Stromat. I. § xxi. p. 409. 2 V. § ili. p. 654. 
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on the forbearance of those whose knowledge is more mature, 
whilst I amplify for a good purpose. 

Nor is this all. The “Improved Version” further reminds 
its readers that Archbishop Newcome, whose translation is 
taken for the basis of that version, suspects the seventeenth 
verse of the first chapter of St. Matthew’ to be a marginal 
note anciently taken into the text; but we see Clemens in 
this place not only quoting this verse, but actually discovering 
in it a mystical meeting. And Origen, it may be added, on 
one occasion without quoting, evidently in a loose manner 
refers to the verse”; and on another represents Celsus as 
founding one of his infidel arguments on the Saviour’s gene- 
alogy as given in the Evangelists, and in replying to him, so 
far is he from intimating that the genealogies are spurious, 
that he actually retorts upon him that he was not even in- 
timately acquainted with the argument he was handling ; for 
that had he been he would have known, which it seemed he 
did not, that the Christians themselves had found a difficulty 
and a subject of investigation in the discrepancy of the gene- 
alogies ; thus clearly suggesting to us that the genealogies both 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke were in his days what they are 
in ours, and were undisputed passages of the New Testament, 
both of them.’ 

Again, I observe it stated* that some modern Germans 
pronounce, in the same spirit of rash and presumptuous con- 
jecture which dictated the last objection, the passage in the 
twenty-seventh chapter of St. Matthew,’ where it is said, 
“The graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose and came out of the graves,” &c.—an 
incident not mentioned by any other of the Evangelists—to 
be spurious. Here, again, it might be enough to reply, that 
the manuscripts are all against them. But still it is satisfac- 
tory to know, that so early as Ignatius there is allusion made 
to the fact, though not a quotation of the words, the allusion, 
perhaps, carrying even more conviction to the mind that the 
verse existed in the copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel which was 
in the hands of Ignatius, than the insertion of the text itself 
would have done. “ How shall we be able to live without 


1“ So all the generations from Abra- 1, BBs 
ham to David are fourteen generations,” 4See Bloomfield’s Edition of the 
&e. Greek Testament, in loc. 

-Origen, Contra Celsum, VI. § 5. 5 vy, 52, 53. 
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him?” writes he to the Magnesians, “whose disciples the 
very prophets were, and whom by the Spirit they expected as 
their teacher ; and therefore he, whom they righteously waited 
for, being come, raised them up from the dead.’ 

Thus will the Fathers often supply a ready and intelligible 
answer to rash charges indeed, thrown out against the received 
text of Scripture, but such charges nevertheless as it is desi- 
rable to meet and silence. 

Again, they will be equally important in the investigation 
of passages of doubtful character. How greatly is their 
testimony concerned, for instance, in determining the genuine- 
ness of 1 John v. 7. I am not of course, about to embark 
upon this elaborate controversy, a portion of which has nothing 
to do with the subject now before us, which is to show the 
value of the Fathers in determining the text of Scripture : 
though, indeed, this case of the disputed verse pretty much 
resolves itself eventually into a scrutiny of two passages of 
the Fathers, one in Tertullian, and the other in Cyprian. 
Annihilate these, and the support of the verse from other 
quarters greatly fails: on the other hand, prove that they 
certainly contemplate the verse, and in spite of the argument, 
from the manuscripts there would have been great difficulty 
in rejecting a passage which could be vindicated by testimony 
so early. Show that the resemblance to the verse certainly 
discoverable in those two passages can be accounted for with- 
out supposing Tertullian and Cyprian to have seen it, and the 
probability of its spuriousness will augment in proportion to 
the success with which that proposition is made out. This is 
the passage in Tertullian: “Caterum, de meo sumet, inquit ; 
sicut ipse de Patris. Ita connexus Patris in Filio, et Fili in 
Paracleto, tres efficit coheerentes, alterum ex altero, qui tres 
unum sunt, non unus: quo modo edictum est, Ego et Pater 
unum sumus, ad substantiz unitatem, non ad numeri singu- 
laritatem.”? “He shall take, says the Son, of mine,’ as I 
myself took of the Father’s. Thus the connection of the Father 
in the Son, and of the Son in the Paraclete, makes three Per- 
sons cohering one with another, which three are one substance 
(unum), not one Person (unus), as it is written, ‘I and my 
Father are one, * 7. e. as to unity of substance not as to 

1 Tgnat. ad Magnes. § ix. | 3 John xyi. 14. 


2 Tertull. Adv. Praxeam, ¢. xxv. 4x, 30. 
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singularity of number.” Here, says one party, in the expression, 
“tres unum sunt,” you have a quotation from the disputed verse 
1 John v. 7. No, replies the other, Tertullian does not mark 
it as a quotation, which, had it been one, he would have 
done ; for he had done so just before, when he had quoted 
John xvi. 14, using an “inquit;”’ and again he does so just 
after, when he quotes John x. 30, using a “dictum est:” yet 
here he gives no intimation of the kind. Moreover, if the 
three heavenly witnesses were in Tertullian’s copy, why does 
he content himself with so slight an allusion as this to a text 
so much to his purpose; so much more to his purpose than 
that of John x. 30, which he instantly after proceeds to cite ? 
And how comes it, that in a treatise of some length, such as 
this against Praxeas is, and where the course of the argument 
is constantly forcing him upon this disputed text, he never 
advances it but in this one supposed case? The words “qui 
tres unum sunt,” therefore, they maintain, are Tertullian’s 
own ; as if he had argued, “which three are one, unum I say, 
not wnus; just as in St. John’s Gospel we have, ‘I and my 
Father are one,’ where it is also unum; for it is meant unity 
of substance, not singularity of person.” 

The passage of Cyprian is in his “De Unitate Ecclesize,”? 
“Dicit Dominus, Ego et Pater unum sumus; et iterum de 
Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est, Et hi tres unum 
sunt.” “The Lord says, I and my Father are one; and 
again concerning the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost 
it is written, And these three are one.” Here once more the 
defenders of the verse contend, you have it quoted by Cyprian. 
No, rejoin their antagonists ; it is only an application of his of 
the 8th verse, not a quotation of the 7th, a mystical application 
quite characteristic of him and of his school: just as Facundus, 
a Bishop of the African Church of the sixth century applies it, 
saying, “Joannes Apostolus in epistola sud de Patre et Filio 
et Spiritu Sancto sic dixit, tres sunt, qui testimonium dant 
im terra,’ spiritus, aqua, et sanguis, et hi tres unum sunt, in 
spiritu significans Patrem, in aqua vero Spiritum Sanctum 


1g vi. son: “In Facundus, it is true, the edi- 
7 It may be said that “in terra” is in | tions six times repeat in terra; but 
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significans, in sanguine vero Filium significans.”! “The 
Apostle John in his Epistle writes thus of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, ‘There are three that bear 
witness in earth, the spirit, the water, and the blood, ‘and 
these three are one ;’ by the spirit signifying the Father, by 
the water the Holy Ghost, and by the blood the Son’”’—a 
passage they further argue, which very strongly implies that 
Facundus at least knew nothing of the seventh verse ; other- 
wise, why should he prove the point, which the seventh verse 
affirms in plain words, by a mystical interpretation of the 
eighth? Moreover, they add, Facundus confirms his own 
mystical interpretation of the eighth verse by an express 
appeal to Cyprian, as one who understood it in the same 
way as himself, and accordingly he quotes the paragraph in 
Cyprian from the “De Unitate Ecclesize” just brought before 
you; only he assigns it to a work of his “De Trinitate,”’ 
whether by a mistake, or whether Cyprian had used it in 
both treatises, the latter of the two being now lost, a point at 
all events of no importance to the argument. This appeal to 
Cyprian by Facundus is a continuation of the foregoing pas- 
sage, and is as follows, “which testimony of the Apostle John, 
Cyprian in an Epistle or book, which he wrote concerning the 
Trinity, understands to have been said of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for he says,’ &.; and then 
comes the paragraph from Cyprian already given. This shows 
that Facundus knew nothing of the seventh verse, and that 
he supposed Cyprian’s allusion to be to the eighth and not to 
the seventh.- But how, rejoin the defenders of the verse, do 
you explain the term, “it is written,” with which Cyprian 
ushers in the phrase, “And these three are one?”? Does 
not this prove that Cyprian at any rate considered it a quota- 
tion, and is not the sentence in fact found in the disputed 
verse? No doubt Cyprian considered it a quotation, is the 
reply, but the eighth verse supplies a similar phrase, «ai ot 
qpels els To tv elow, and is the one which Cyprian was 
thinking of and citing. And you will have the less difficulty 
in allowing this as Facundus, who unquestionably cites the 


fairly allows them to have been added | p. 386. . 
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eighth verse and not the seventh, cites these words exactly 
as Cyprian does, “et hi tres unum sunt.” 

I shall not pursue this subject further, nor am I called 
upon to express any positive opinion on the disputed verse, 
whether it is genuine or not; but I say that the short state- 
ment I have made of a main feature of the controversy must 
suffice to satisfy you, that the Fathers have a great deal to 
do in determining it; and that he would be a strange critic 
of the New Testament who should undertake to fix the true 
text in this place, and banish the Fathers from all share in 
his reasoning. | 

Again, to take another case of a different kind; the date 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians subscribed at the foot 
of it in our ordinary copies runs thus: “The First Epistle to 
the Corinthians was written from Philippi by Stephanas, and 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus, and Timotheus.” Now it is evi- 
dent from an argument of Origen’s in his treatise wept Evyjs,' 
that no subscription of this kind was known to him; for he 
takes it for granted that St. Paul wrote this Epistle from 
Ephesus and not from Philippi. He is speaking of the 
congregation in which prayer is made; and is contending 
‘that besides the visible worshippers there are present also 
invisible angels, and the power of the Saviour, and the blessed 
spirits of the departed ; and to prove the latter he adduces a 
text from the first Epistle to the Corinthians,’ where “Paul 
says, ‘when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with 
the power of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ as though the power 
of the Lord Jesus,’ proceeds Origen, “was connected not © 
only with the Ephesians” (7. e. those amongst whom Paul 
was at the time) “but with the Corinthians” (i. e. those to 
whom he was writing). “Now, if Paul,” he continues, 
“being yet enclosed in the body,” and, as appears from the 
last paragraph, at Ephesus, “considered that he could help 
them with his spirit who were in Corinth, we must not deny 
that in like manner the blessed souls departed may come in 
the spirit to the Churches yet more readily than one who is 
in the body.” Origen’s date of the Epistle, it is true, is per- 
fectly consistent with the internal evidence of the Epistle 
itself, as appears by comparing ch. xvi. 8 and 19; but it is 
entirely at variance with the subscription of the Epistle. ; and 

''§ 31, p. 269, Bened. Ed. eal Core yade 
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confirms Paley’s view of that subscription given in his “ Horze 
Pauline.” ! 

I have hitherto been contemplating the case of whole pas- 
sages of the text of the New Testament affected by the evi- 
dence of the Fathers ; sustained, suspended, or proscribed by 
it. When we come to particular expressions and various 
readings, in proportion as they are vastly more numerous 
than the former, the value of that evidence becomes still 
more apparent. 

Look at the well-known text, the 28th verse of the xxth 
chapter of the Acts. “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood,” wowpatveww thy éxxrnolav 
_ TOD Beod nv Tepterroujcato Sia Tod idiov aiwaros. Here the 
evidence of the manuscripts is conflicting. Wetstein and 
Griesbach decide in favour of rod Kupéov, the latter par- 
ticularly affirming that no MS. of very ancient date or high 
character presents the received reading @eovd.” And yet the 
Vatican MS., perhaps that of the highest authority of all, 
was examined for the London edition of Griesbach’s New 
Testament published in 1818, Dr. Burton tells us, and was 
found to contain this reading.’ It has been observed by a 
very able writer in the “Monthly Censor,” a shortlived peri- 
odical which appeared a few years ago, Number VIII, 1823, 
in a Review of Mr. Belsham’s translation of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
“We have been long aware that by thuse most hostile to the 
established faith, the labours of Griesbach have been looked 
upon with peculiar complacency.” * But however that may 


Wes xv. 6 I. 

2 Griesbach, in loc. : 

3 See Monitum ante Pref. p. ii.; 
Burton’s Testimonies of the Ante-Ni- 
cene Fathers, p. 17. 

4 See e. g. Griesbach, 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
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“Yet Griesbach has, in his new edition, 
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among his various readings.”—On the 
Greek Article, in loc. In a paper in 
the Quarterly Review, No. 65, p. 80, on 
the controversy on 1 John y. 7 (written 
I conclude by Dr. Turton, now Bishop 
of Ely), is the following passage :—“ It 
is the fashion to extol Griesbach’s la- 
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be, the evidence of the Fathers certainly tends very much to 
turn the scale in favour of @eod, and the received text: and 
so far from being fairly represented by Griesbach, who says, 
“neque apud Patres certa lectionis istius vestigia deprehen- 
duntur ante Epiphanium,”’’ the contrary is the truth. It is 
possible, nay probable, that Griesbach trusted to Wetstein’s 
note upon this verse of the Acts, in which he professes to 
produce the authorities from the Fathers for and against the 
expression aia Ocod. But even then he could not have felt 
safe in making so unqualified an assertion. And besides, Wet- 
stein’s list itself is far from being either complete or accurate 
—not complete, for it omits several authorities in favour of 
the ordinary reading, as that of Clemens Alexandrinus ; 
quotes partially that of Tertullian; omits several places in 
Origen which involve the term, whilst he extracts two which . 
indirectly seem to resent it—not accurate, for he probably 
misquotes a passage from Athanasius contra Apollinarium, 
and by reading xa@ nuas instead of xa@ vas reverses the 
meaning. “According to you,’ says Athanasius (not according 
to us), “the blood of God is not mentioned in Scripture, but 
this is the daring of the Arians.” ” 

Let us turn then to the phraseology of the early Fathers 
in succession, and so judge for ourselves of the value of this 
assertion of Griesbach’s “that no certain traces of the ordi- 
nary reading are to be found in them before Epiphanius.” 

In the Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians,* we have the 
following paragraph: “Being imitators of God ; having ani- 
mated yourselves by the blood of God, ye have performed 
perfectly the congenial work ;” and if it be any satisfaction 
to any of my hearers to know it, the passage is found in the 
recently-discovered Syriac copy of this Epistle. 

In the “Quis dives salvetur” of Clemens Alexandrinus 
occurs this sentence: “For they know not what a treasure 
we bear about us in our earthen vessels ; a treasure protected 


bours in that department. In matters 
of this moment it would be wrong to 


the editions in common use.” 
! Griesbach, vol. ii. p. 115, 8vo. 


disguise our sentiments; and therefore, 
so far from expressing any admiration 
of his system, we avow our opinion 
that an edition of the Greek Testament 
which should adopt all his notions of 
the best readings, would vary much 
more from the original standard than 





2 See the Review of Mr. Belsham’s 
Translation of St. Paul’s Epistles in 
the Monthly Censor, No. VIII., 1823. 
This Review is recommended strongly 
in a note to the above paper in the 
Quarterly Review. 
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by the power of God the Father, and the blood of God the 
Son, and by the dew of the Holy Ghost.”? 

In Tertullian, Ad Uxorem, II. ¢. iii., “I know we are not 
our own, but bought with a price; and what sort of price ? 
the blood of God.” This passage Wetstein quotes, but there 
are several other passages in this author most concurrent in 
meaning with this, which he overlooks. Thus Tertullian 
speaks of “God being crucified”? over and over again. In 
his “De Carne Christi,” he is bantering Marcion: “You 
talk of the folly of believing this and that.? . . . But God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise . . . Foolish things are they which relate to the insults 
- and sufferings of God. Or will they call it wisdom to say 
that God was crucified ? You must get rid of this, Marcion ; 
yes, in the very first place. For which is the most unworthy 
of God? which must we blush for most; that he should be 
born, or that he should die? that he should bear flesh, or 
bear the cross? that he should be circumcised or crucified ? 

. . Make answer to this, thou slayer of the truth! Was 
not God truly crucified? Having been truly crucified, did he 
not truly die? As he was truly dead, was he not truly 
raised to life? It was a fallacy, to be sure, of Paul’s, when 
he determined to know nothing amongst us, save Jesus cruci- 
fied: he falsely taught that he was buried; falsely inculcated 
that he was raised again. False, then, is our faith; and all 
that we hope from Christ is a vision! Most wicked of men to 
excuse the murderers of God.’’* Whatever may be thought of 
the temerity of these words (a temerity characteristic of their 
author), we cannot deny that they lend the most unflinching 
support to the reading aiwa @cov. Neither is it on one occasion 
only, or in a moment of peculiar heat, that this expression of 
Tertullian escapes him; he recurs to it elsewhere ; and in his 
treatise against Marcion, uses the following language: “God 
acted with man that man might be enabled to act with God. 
God was made little, that man might be made great. If you 
despise such a God, I am at a loss to know whether you truly 
believe that God was crucified.”® And once more in the 
game treatise: ° ‘“ Well is it with Christians who believe that 


ae ae 
1 Clem, Alex. Quis dives salvetur, § ¢. iv. 4 ov. 
xxxiv. p. 954. 5 Adv. Marcionem, IT. ¢. xxvii. 
5 Seon 6 Arq 
2 Vertullian, De Carne Christi, ¢. v. Canvas 
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God did die, and yet that he lives for ever.” It is evident 
that, from whatever source derived, the mind of Tertullian is 
familiar with the idea of the aiua@eod. There is not one of 
these passages, except the first, of which Wetstein takes any 
notice. 

On the other hand it is said, that Irenzeus quotes the verse, 
and reads “ecclesiam Domini,”! as though Kupiov were in 
his copy. But it must be borne in mind that we have not 
here the original text of Irenzeus, but merely the language of 
his barbarous translator ; which, though in general probably 
giving the substantial meaning of the author, cannot be de- 
pended upon as an authority for a various reading: more- 
over, that in several passages, where we happen to have the 
Greek as well as the translation, it appears that the trans- 
lator was not nice in rendering either the term “God,” or 
“Lord.” Thus in Book V. c. iii. § 2, the Greek runs, ra S€ 
rexyns Kat copias peTéxovta Beod, “things which partake of 
the art and wisdom of God;” but the translation has it, 
“quae autem sapientiam participant Domini.” Soin Book V. 
c. ii. § 3, the Greek has it, “the body and blood of the Lord 
(rod Kupsov) ;” the Latin, “the body and blood of Christ.” 
In the Preface to Book I. § 2, the Greek speaks of blasphemy 
against Christ, the Latin of blasphemy against God. So that 
it is clear in the case before us it cannot be concluded that 
Trenzeus did not say éxxAnolav tod @ecod, because the trans- 
‘lator happens to say, “ecclesiam Domini.” These instances 
of loose translation I have taken from Dr. Burton’s “ Testi- 
monies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ ;”? 
and I have little doubt many others might be added to 
them: indeed one I will name, in Book II. c. xxvi. § 1, 
where we have in the Greek, “blasphemers against their 
Lord or Master (Seo7rernv) ;” but in the Latin, “ blasphemers 
against their God.” 

Moreover, though it is true we do not find in Irenzeus the 
exact phrase, “the blood of God,’ yet we do find in him 
language which approaches it very closely. Thus he says, 
This is the mystery which he” (Paul) “tells us was made 
known to him by revelation, that he who suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, the same is Lord of all, and King, and God.’ 
And another expression which Irenzeus uses may be con- 


* Ireneus, III. c. xiy. § 2. 2 p. 19. % Treneus, III. c. xii. § 9. 
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sidered as belonging to the same class, “that the Virgin M ary 
received the glad tidings by the word of the angel that she 
should conceive God.”' For it is probable that the same 
author who would speak of conceiving God, would find 
nothing objectionable in the phrase, blood of God. 

But whatever may be the weight, be it more, or be it less, 
that we attach to the several passages from the Fathers 
which I have adduced on this subject, the purpose for which 
I have adduced them is answered; since none can deny, 
that, in determining the probable reading of Acts xx. 28, 
their testimony is of great importance; testimony which 
proves that the phrase aiwa @ecov, so far from being strange 
to the early Church, is thoroughly familiar to it, from what- 
ever source derived. 

I will take another example in illustration of the subject 
before us. In Rom. ix. 5, we have the text, according to 
our version, “ Whose are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever,” 6 ov émi Tavtwv Oeds evrdoynTOos Els TOUS aidvas. 
“Of whom, by natural descent, Christ came, God who is 
over all be blessed for ever,’ is the translation of the “Im- 
proved Version :”’ and there is added in a note, “The early 
Christian writers do not apply these words to Christ, but 
pronounce it to be rashness and impiety to say that Christ 
was God over all. The word God,” it continues, “appears 
to have been wanting in Chrysostom’s, and some other ancient 
copies; see Grotius, Erasmus, and Griesbach. It is a very 
plausible conjecture,” it proceeds, “of Crellius, Schlichtingius, 
Whitby, and Taylor, that the original reading was dv 6, in-: 
stead of 6 wv. This would render the climax complete, dv 
» vioecia, ov ot Tatépes, GY 6 Xpiotos, OV 6 Beds, ‘of 
whom was the adoption, of whom were the Fathers, of whom 
was Christ, of whom was God, who is over all.’ Nor is it 
likely, when the Apostle was professedly summing up the pri- 
vileges of the Jews, that he should have overlooked the great 
privilege which was their chief boast, that God was in a pecu- 
liar sense their God.” Such are the sentiments of the author 
of the “Improved Version,” sentiments which one may re- 
mark, in passing, even the Greek subverts, requiring as it 


' Treneeus, V. ¢. xix. § 1. 
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would a repetition of the article, dv 6 ért mdvrwv Ocos 6 
evroyntos, for which it makes no provision. ; 

With respect to the omission of the word “God” in 
Chrysostom’s, and other ancient copies, even Wetstein does 
not think it worth while to take any notice of it; and 
Griesbach, who does, and to whom the note in the “Im- 
proved Version” refers us, does so in a manner which only 
shows how frivolous is the argument drawn from that omis- 
sion; for though Chrysostom, as Griesbach says, omits the 
clause, 6 oy ért mavtwv Oeds, in his commentary on the 
passage ; in the text, on which he is commenting, as given 
by him it stands ; and so it does in other places in his works ; 
the omission, which you see is not of @edos merely, but of the 
whole paragraph, being here made by him no doubt for short, 
and to save writing. But no early Christian writers apply 
the words to Christ! What then says Irenzeus? ' We have 
the passage only in the Latin translation it is true; but what 
is that translation? “Ex quibus Christus secundum carnem, 
qui. est Deus super omnes benedictus in seecula,”’ “of whom 
as concerning the flesh is Christ, who 1s God over all blessed 
for ever ;” the reading dv 6 also disposed of by it as effectually 
as the assertion that the early Fathers do not apply the text 
to Christ. And Tertullian’s authority is as clear upon the 
point as that of Irenzeus; nay, even yet more satisfactory ; 
not only because we have not to get at him through a trans- 
lation, but because, though his rendering of the verse is not 
the same as that of Irenzeus, it nevertheless points to the 
same Greek text of the verse; gives the same meaning to it; 
and what is more still, whilst it presents to us the verse 
twice, it is not in the two cases in exactly the same words or 
order of words, yet in both cases the signification is the same 
as before; the same as that of our own version ; and in both 
cases there is still the same evidence as before that the Ocos 
was in his copy; and that his punctuation was the same as 
our own. “Ex quibus Christus, qui est Deus super omnia 
benedictus in zvum omne ;”” and again, “quorum patres, et 
ex quibus Christus secundum carnem, qui est super omnia 
Deus benedictus in eevum.”* Testimony to the same effect is 


' Treneeus, IIT. ¢. xvi. § 3. Os SS 
2 . see 
Tertullian, Ady. Praxeam, c. xiii. 
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afforded by Hippolytus ;' by Origen,’ though in this instance 
only in the Latin of Rufinus ; by Cyprian®; and by others.‘ 

I will just point to a few other examples of readings of 
Scripture, affected one way or other by the testimony of the 
Fathers, without entering on any comment. Thus in 1 Cor. 
x. 9, “Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also 
tempted,” Kvpsov is a reading recognised by Griesbach as 
bearing a comparison in authority with Xpsotdv. However, 
“Nec tentemus Christum, quemadmodum quidam eorum ten- 
taverunt,” is the translation of Irenzeus’®; which, though not 
decisive of the question for reasons already assigned, must be 
taken into account in the discussion of it, valeat quantum 
valet. 

In Rom. vii. 25, we have, “ Who shall.deliver me from 
the body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord:” evyapsot® +o Oe@ is the received reading ; 
xapis T@ Oe@ a reading, according to Griesbach, not inferior 
to it; » yapis Tod Oeov a reading given by him in the notes 
as that of the Clermont, and St. Germain MSS. “Quis me 
liberabit de corpore mortis hujus?” is the way in which 
Irenzeus renders the text; adding, “deinde infert libera- 
torem, gratia Jesu Christi Domini nostri:”° as though Ive- 
neeus understood it, “ Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death? The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ”; which, 
though not answering exactly to 7 ydpis tod Oeod, comes 
nearest to that reading. 

In 1 John ii. 23,“ Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father:” this is the received text according 
to the Greek; there is added in our translation, “but he 
that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also”: and 
Griesbach marks it as a probable addition to the received 
text, 6 duodoyOv Tov viov Kat Tov matépa éxye. Cyprian 
supports this supplement, reading, “ qui confitetur Filium, et 
Filium et Patrem habet.”’ 

In Rev. xviii. 5, we have, according to the common read- 
ing, “ For her sins have reached unto heaven ” (jxonrovOnoay), 


1 Hippolytus, Contra Noetum, ec. ii. Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 87, et seq. 


2 Origen, Comment. in Rom. lib. vii.} © Treneeus, IV. ¢. XXVii, § 3. 
g 18, vol. iv. p. 61%. sae LT C. XX. § 3. 

3 Cyprian, Testim. contra Judeos, IT. 7 Cyprian, Testim. adv. Judeos, IT. 
c. Vi. C. XXVil. 


4See Burton’s Testimonies of the 
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“eleaved to the parties (ekorrjOnoav), even appearing against 
them in heaven,” is the reading of the Alexandrine and Royal 
Paris MSS., and is adopted by Griesbach. Hippolytus in his 
treatise on Antichrist’ confirms this latter reading.” 

These examples, which might be multiplied to ‘a very great 
extent, may suffice for the purpose of these Lectures. 

I again entreat you to look at the great religious interests 
concerned in the question of patristical evidence—in the 
question of the use of the Fathers; and to observe how 
frequently the defence of the text of Seripture, where a 
various reading even may touch upon a serious heresy, de- 
volves in a considerable degree upon them ; and then to ask 
yourselves whether the study of them can be safely abandoned. 


1 Hippolytus, De Antichristo, § xl. dations of the ordinary text, which 
? T take it from Mill, who, in his Pro- | Hippolytus suggests. See Hippolytus, 
legomena to the New Testament, p.| Ed. Fabricii, p, 33. 
Ixii., notices this and some other emen- 
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LECTURE X. 


Use of the Fathers in unfolding the meaning of Scripture: I. Their testimony 
opposed to the Socinian scheme, 1°. In the spirit of their expositions, which is 
evangelical, not rationalistic. Hxtent to which the Old Testament is applied 
by them to Jesus Christ. Concurrence of our Church and of our standard divines 
in this principle of interpretation. The proof of it from the Fathers inde- 
pendent of the merit of their particular expositions. Actual uncertainty as to 
the extent of symbolical teaching in Scripture. 2°. On the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Statement of the Racovian Catechism. The Creed of the early 
Church shown to have been Trinitarian from the exposition of particular texts ; 
from the opinions of early heretics; from primitive practices and formularies ; 
and from the correspondence of the Athanasian Creed with the writers of the 
first three centuries. Unguarded language of these writers, especially of Origen, 
accounted for. 


| the last Lecture we discussed the question of the use of 

the Fathers in establishing the genuine teat of Scripture. 
We will now consider the value they are of in helping us to 
unfold its meaning, remembering that they are in a very 
great degree the depositories of that traditional knowledge in 
the Church which, descending from the Apostles through a 
succession of ministers has served to maintain orthodoxy in 
the interpretation of Scripture on all the great fundamental 
articles of our faith.’ 

No doubt this subject was intimately involved in the last, 
the purport of Scripture being, of course, closely connected with 
the correctness of our own readings of the Scripture. Still 
there is a department of exposition, which the Fathers occupy, 
quite independent of disputed readings, supplying us, as they 
often do, with important information as to the general spirit 
which animated the early Church in handling Scripture, with 

‘keys to the interpretation of it found in the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the early Church, and certainly with many probable 
expositions of individual texts. 

1 See Origen, De Principiis, IV. § 9. 
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I. 
§ 1. On the spirit of Patristic Exposition. 


Thus it is a matter of the utmost consequence in the 
examination of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and 
particularly of the prophetical parts of it, whether we take 
for our principle the Evangelical or the rationalistic scheme of 
interpretation. A tendency to the one or the other has been 
characteristic of certain theological schools from ancient times 
to our own. There may be a risk either way in extremes. 
The one may result in a low, barren, and unworthy view of a 
most mysterious book—the view, in short of a Socinian; the 
other in a wild, illogical, and imaginative theory of it, such 
as may seem to justify any excesses of the fanatic, and enable 
him to extract from Scripture conclusions of almost any form 
or fashion. But be the latter danger what it may, the prin- 
ciple of interpretation which the Fathers encourage is certainly 
the Evangelical principle, the principle of making Jesus Christ 
the focus, as it were, to which the rays of Scripture almost 
universally tend. “The Son of God is sown everywhere, all 
through the writings of Moses,” is their dogma’; and again, 
“The Law as read by the Jews at this very time is but a 
fable ; for they have not the key to the whole, which is the 
Advent of the Son of God to man ; whereas, read by Chris- 
tians, it is a treasure, hid indeed in the field, but revealed to 
them.”? 

Their position, it must be admitted, helped to foster in 
them this spirit. In contending with the Jews they could 
approach them by no other channel than the Old Testament : 
this was the only ground they and their antagonists could 
occupy in common, and accordingly they certainly do discover 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament to speak of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth in season and out of season. For they hoped to 
arrive at the heart of the Israelite through the word that was 


1 Inseminatus est ubique in Scrip- ov yap exovor ray e&nynow TOV mavT oy, 
turis ejus (sc. Moysi) Filius Dei.—Ire- | #ris eoriv 7) Kar’ ovpavoy Tapovoia Tou 
neus, LV. c. x. § 1. And again, shortly Yiov TOU Oecod: wd Oe Xprotvavev 
after, Et non est numerum dicere in dvaywookdpevos, Onoavpds coTL, Ke- 
guipee a Moyse ostenditur Filius Dei. Kpuppevos pev €v dyp@, avtois dé 

2 “VT "Tovdaley poev dvayweokdpevos GRORSRUNG MIC. — Irens sus, LY. c. 
6 vdpos ev te viv Karp@, p0O@ €ouxey | xxvi. § 1. 
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dear to him, and so to persuade him to listen to the Gospel 
which they had to disclose. Again, in contending with 
heretics, they had, to a very great extent, to disabuse them 
of a notion that the God of the Old Testament was not the 
God of the New; that the one was a God of justice, the 
other a God of mercy ; and accordingly, in showing the har- 
mony of the two Testaments, they certainly do push to the 
_ utmost the theory of their approximation. At the same time 
we probably owe it to the existence of this feeling, that les- 
sons both from the Old and New Testament—the new and 
old things of the instructed scribe'—were appointed to be 
read in the same Services of the Church from the very first’; 
since a practical declaration was by this means made by the 
Church, that the Law was but the Gospel foreshowed—the 
Gospel but the Law fulfilled.’ 

Still, though the character of the sentiments of these several 
antagonists, with whom the early Fathers had to struggle, 
might tempt them sometimes to strain the principle of Evan- 
gelical interpretation beyond the bounds of discretion, the 
principle itself was most amply recognised by them, inde- 
pendently of all reference to heretic or Jew, and manifests 
itself in works of the Fathers which have no peculiar connec- 
tion with either: the manner in which they used it for the 
refutation of the Jew and the heretic only falling in with 
their method of expounding Scripture at all times and under 
all circumstances. For, indeed, their impression was, that the 
Scriptures, being the work of the Holy Spirit, are not to be 
read as ordinary books ; and that a mere literal interpretation 
of them would be derogatory to that Spirit.* “ The Spirit of 
God,” says Origen, when succinctly describing the subjects of 
prophecy, “ the Spirit of God moved the prophets to foretell 
some things for their own times; others for future times ; but 
above all (é€£auperds) to speak of a certain Saviour of the 
human race, who was to come and dwell amongst men.”* 
Accordingly (to name a few instances of a style characteristic 


1 Trenteus, IV. c. ix. § 1. * Ad quam regulam etiam divinarum 

2 Gompare Justin Martyr, Apol. I. § literarum intelligentia retinenda est, quo 

67, with Tertullian, De Preescript. He- | scilicet ea que dicuntur, non pro vilitate 

ret. C, XXXV1. sermonis, sed pro divinitate sancti Spi- 

3 Quest. et Respons. ad Orthodoxos, | ritus qui eas conscribi: inspiravit, cen- 

ci. p. 482. Paris Ed. of Justin Martyr. | seantur—Origen, De Principiis, TV. § 27. 
See Hooker, Eccles. Pol. V. c. xx. § 6. 5 Contra Celsum, ILI. § 3. 
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of all the Fathers), so sober a writer as Clemens Romanus 
finds in the purple thread which Rahab was directed to 
hang out of her window, a sign, “ That there will be re- 
demption for all who believe and hope in God, through the 
blood of the Lord.”! Justin Martyr explains the expression, 
“The government shall be upon his shoulder,” to have relation 
to the Cross, against which the shoulder of the Saviour was 
fixed.2 The spit on which the Paschal Lamb was roasted, 
and which he says was cruciform, he construes into the same 
emblem.’ ‘The staff by which Moses wrought his miracles, the 
tree planted by the water-side, the wood cast by Elisha into 
the Jordan, which raised up the head of the axe,* and many 
more incidents of the same kind, he still considers significant 
of the Cross. ‘Theophilus discovers in the three days that 
elapsed before the creation of the heavenly bodies a type of 
the Trinity ;° and in the blessing which God bestowed on 
the creatures which were made out of the water, whilst no 
blessing is recorded with respect to those made out of the 
earth, man excepted, he perceives a figure of Baptism and its 
benefits. Irenzeus, by no means a fanciful writer, and indeed 
chiefly engaged in the refutation of the fancies of others, still 
furnishes examples of the same method of interpreting 
Scripture. Jacob held fast by the heel, so Christ came forth 
conquering and to conquer. Jacob got the birthright; the 
Gentiles, the younger people, received Christ the first-born. 
Jacob gained the blessing ; the Gentiles a greater blessing, 
which the Jews, the elder, despised. Twelve tribes were the 
foundations of the people of Israel ; twelve Apostles pillars of 
the Gospel. Jacob had for his wages spotted sheep ; Christ, 
a variety of people. Jacob married two sisters, that his off- 
spring might be numerous; Christ begat a numerous race of 
the two laws. Jacob loved the younger sister best, so did 
Christ the younger Church. Such is the spirit of Ireneus : 
“Nihil enim vacuum,” says he, “ neque sine signo apud 
Deum.” ? 

But the Psalms are the portion of Scripture in which the 
Fathers trace this secondary meaning in the most lively man- 
ner, and in the amplest detail. There they find all the par- 


Ad Corinthios, I, § xii, 4 Justin Martyr, Dial. § 86. 
| Justin Martyr, Apol. I. § 35. 5 Theophilus, II.§ 15. ‘II. § 16, 
* Dial. § 40, ; 7 Treneeus, LV. ¢, xxi. § 8. 
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ticulars of the Birth, Life, Passion, Resurrection, Ascension of 
Jesus, and his final triumph over the world. Did a Psalm say, 
“The dew of thy birth is of the womb of the morning,’ or 
as the Septuagint has it, é« yaotpos mpo éwapdpou eyevuncd 
oe, the early Fathers saw in it the miraculous Conception of 
Jesus.’ Did another say, “The Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation ; whom then shall I fear ?” they saw in Jesus that light, 
lighting, as He did, every man that came into the world.’ 
Did another say, “Thou wast my hope, when I hanged yet 
upon my mother’s breasts ;”’ they saw in it the Providence of 
God, which protected Jesus from Herod, whilst he was yet a 
babe at Bethlehem.* Did another say, “The kings of the 
earth stood up, and the rulers took counsel together against 
the Lord and against his anointed ;” they saw in it the com- 
bination of Herod and the Jews, of Pilate and the soldiers 
against Jesus. Did another say, “My heart also in the 
midst of my body is even as melting wax ;” they saw in it 
the bloody sweat in which Jesus was dissolved the night 
before the Passion.’ Did another say, “ Hold not thy tongue, 
O God of my praise, for the mouth of the ungodly, yea the 
mouth of the deceitful is opened upon me ;” they saw in it the 
complaint of Jesus touching the treachery of Judas.° Did 
another say, “Thou hast heard me also from among the horns 
of the unicorns ;” they saw in the horns of the unicorns the 
arms of the Cross of Jesus.’ Did another say, “I laid me 
down and slept, and rose up again, for the Lord sustained 
me;” they saw in it the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of 
Jesus.2 Did another say, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory 
shall come in ;” they saw in it the Ascension of Jesus, and his 
entrance once more into heaven.? Did another say, “He re- 
joiceth as a giant to run his course ;” they saw in it the glo- 
rious race of Jesus and his Gospel over all the world.'? Did 


1 Psalm ex. 38; Justin Martyr, Dial. 
§ 63, et alibi. J 
2 Psalm xxvii. 1; Origen, Contra Cel- 


sum, VI. § 5. 
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§ 102, 
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another say, “My tongue is the pen of a ready writer ;” they 
saw in it the rapid dispersion of the Gospel effected by the 
short iinistry of Jesus.' Did another say, “He sent his 
Word and healed them, and they were saved from their destruc- 
tion ;” they saw in it the mission of Jesus, and the blessed 
ends it effected.2 This is the manner in which the Fathers 
understood the Psalms, herein not exhibiting their own senti- 
ments merely, but certainly reflecting those of the Primitive 
Church itself, which caused the book of Psalms, on account of 
this its Evangelical character, to be read constantly in the 
congregation. For that it did so seems certain, both from the 
accuracy with which Justin Martyr quotes the Psalms, as com- 
pared with his mode of citing any other book of Scripture, an 
accuracy apparently derived from constant use*®; from the 
incidental way in which he sometimes touches on a Psalm, as 
though he presumed that this portion of Scripture was familiar 
to every Christian worshipper, and only needed to be named 
in order to be remembered*; and from what would seem to be 
the express testimony of Tertullian’—a testimony which, per- 
haps, we may consider to be confirmed by Pliny, who, when 
describing to Trajan the principal feature of the devotions of 
the Christians, tells him that “they sung, or said hymns to 
Christ as God, repeating them by turns.”® There were those 
at that time who would have preferred a more trivial mode of 
interpretation—who would rather have construed one of the 
Psalms, for instance, of Hezekiah, or another of Solomon, than 
either of them of Jesus.’ But the early Fathers, and the 
Church of which they were in this the exponents, had no sym- 
pathy with such commentators ; neither has our own Church, 
as we may conclude from her application of particular Psalms to 
the services on her great Fasts and Festivals; the day itself a 
sufficient argument of the sense in which she understands them, 


’ Psalm xly. 2; Origen, De Principiis, | ¢, xvii. Jam vero, prout Scripture le- 
TV. § 5. guntur, aut Psalmi canuntur, aut adlo- 

2 Psalm evii, 20; Origen, Contra Cel- | cutiones proferuntur, aut petitiones de- 
sum, II. § 31. legantur, &c.—De Anima, c. ix. 

3 See Justin Martyr, Dial. 5 22. Otto, § Carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, di- 
n. 7; and Thirlby, in loc. cere secum invicem.—Plini Epistolar. 

4 See Justin Martyr, Dial. § 30, hb. X. ep. xevii. 

5 Quantam autem castigationem me- 7 Psalm ex.; Justin Martyr, Dial. 
rebuntur etiam illw, que inter Psalmos, | 33. Psalm Ixxii.; Justin Martyr, Dial, 
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as it also is of her interpretation of the Lessons which she 
selects on such occasions from the Old Testament, and which 
_ Inust have an Evangelical meaning in order to be appropriate. 

Nor have the greatest or even the most sober of our stan- 
dard divines failed to show their respect for the same prin- 
ciple—those divines who flourished at a period so different 
from our own, when the writings of the Fathers formed a 
staple in the study of theology, and imparted to it something 
of the spirit which breathed forth from themselves. No man, 
I presume, will class Dr. South with fanatics, or feel that he 
was a person to be run away with by any vain and visionary 
system of Scripture interpretation. Indeed, we shall find, 
perhaps, no one of our Church more sound upon all the great 
points of theology, as we shall find none bringing to the ex- 
amination of them more masculine powers of mind, or a more 
thorough contempt for nonsense of any kind. Look, then, at 
the view he takes of the principle of Scriptural exposition 
which I have been setting forth, as recommended by the 
authority and practice of the Fathers, in his sermon on the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah.' After exposing in some detail 
the absurdity of one Rabbi Saadias, in supposing this famous 
chapter to be spoken of Jeremiah, he proceeds to deal out 
some heavy blows against a more illustrious name for adopt- 
ing the same exposition of this particular text, and in general 
for the tone of his annotations on Scripture, Grotius. “So, 
then, we have here an interpretation,” says he, “but as for the 
sense of it, that, for aught I see, must shift for itself. But 
whether thus to drag and hale words both from sense and con- 
text, and then to squeeze whatsoever meaning we please out 
of them, be not (as I may speak with some change of the 
prophet’s phrase) to draw lies with cords of blasphemy, and 
nonsense as it were with a cart rope, let any sober and impar- 
tial hearer or reader be judge. For whatsoever titles the 
itch of novelty and Socinianism has thought fit to dignify such 
immortal, incomparable, incomprehensible interpreters with, 
yet if these interpretations ought to take place, the said pro- 
phecies (which all before Grotius and the aforesaid Rabbi 
Saadias unanimously fixed—in the first sense of them— 
upon the sole person of the Messiah) might have been actually 


1 Vol. ii. p.. 472, Oxf. Ed. 
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fulfilled, and consequently the veracity of God in the said 
prophecies strictly accounted for, though Jesus of Nazareth 
had never been born. Which being so, would any one have 
thought that the author of the book ‘De Veritate Religionis 
Christiange et de Satisfactione Christi’ could be also the author 
of such interpretations as these? No age certainly ever pro- 
duced a mightier man in all sorts of learning than Grotius, 
nor more happily furnished with all sorts of arms, both offen- 
sive and defensive, for the vindication of the Christian faith, 
had he not in his Annotations too frequently turned the edge 
of them the wrong way.”’' 

Now I confess it seems to me a matter of great importance 
to establish the fact that the early Fathers, in their method 
of interpreting Scripture, did, as a general rule, embrace this 
Evangelical principle: that they are thoroughly Anti-Socinian ; 
that the sense in which Scripture was understood by the best- 
informed Christians, who lived in the times immediately after 
those of the Apostles themselves, was an Anti-Socinian sense. 
T am not prepared to defend their interpretations in every 
case. I will not even deny that a collection of instances of 
exposition of Scripture might be made from them, where this 
principle is pushed to a point which might expose them to 
profane ridicule ; but I do say it is a great support to the 
orthodox faith that a fundamental feature of the primitive 
exegetical theology is found to be, the persevering manner in 
which it ceases not to teach and preach Jesus Christ ; and this 
fact we ascertain through the primitive Fathers. Doubtless 
it may be a question whether the scarlet thread which Rahab 
hung out at the window was a type of the saving nature of 
the Blood of the Atonement, as the Fathers represent it ; yet 
the Epistle to the Hebrews appears to contemplate a signifi- 
cancy of this sort in the scarlet wool of the Law, for “ when 
Moses had spoken every precept to all the people according to 
the Law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, with water, 


1 Dr. South then adds in a note, “ The 
truth is the matter lay deeper than so, 
for there was a party of men whom 
Grotius had unhappily engaged himself | 
with, who were extremely disgusted at 
the book De Satisfactione Christi, writ- 
ten by him against Socinus, and there- 





fore he was to pacify (or rather satisfy) 
these men, by turning his pen another | 


way in his Annotations, which also was 
the true reason that he never answered 
Crellius ; a shrewd argument, no doubt, 
to such as shall well consider these 
matters, that those in the Low Countries, 
who at that time went by the name of 
Remonstrants and Arminians, were in- 
deed a great deal more,” 
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and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book 
and all the people, saying, This is the blood of the Testament 
which God hath enjoined unto you.”’ Or it may be still 
more a question whether the number ten, that of the Com- 
mandments, being expressed by the letter /, indicated Jesus? ; 
yet there is a mystery in the number of the beast. Or it 
may be disputed whether the breaking of the first set of 
. Tables, and the renewal of the same, intimated that the Law 
was to be superseded by the Gospel*; yet the veil on Moses’ 
face indicated the eclipse of the Gad under the Law.* 
Moreover, it would certainly have been made a subject of 
debate, too, had not St. Paul himself resolved the doubt, 
whether, when in the Levitical Law, God commanded that 
the ox should not be muzzled whieh trod out the corn, he 
was contemplating in that injunction any sanction to a pro- 
vision for a Christian Priesthood; yet we know he was.’ 
The truth may seem to be, that we are not to assert that 
ritual or historical facts in the Old Testament are symbols of 
such or such Christian duties or ordinances, except where they 
are expressly declared to be such by competent authorities in 
the New Testament; but we may be allowed to suspect that 
God intended us to draw inferences of a similar kind to those 
he has himself thought fit to put on record, from similar 
passages for ourselves, as a wholesome exercise of our minds, 
and an exercise calculated to strengthen our faith in the 
leading doctrines of Christianity—and this appears from a 
passage already referred to, to have been the distinction of 
Origen himself °—that it may be a part of God’s scheme of 
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4 oKnvi, €o8 Ore amomintortes. “That 
there are certain mystical dispensations 
indicated by the Divine Scriptures, every 
Christian, however siniple, believes ; but 
what they may be, sensible and modest 
men confess that thoy know not. . 
But when the structure of the Taber- 

nacle is read of, those who are persuaded 
{hat the description is typical try to find 
out what they can adapt to several 
things said of the Tabernacle. Now, 
so far as they are persuaded that the 
Tabernacle is a type of something, they 
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revelation to leave us in some uncertainty with respect to 
the extent of his teaching by types, in order to test the spirit 
we are of, by the application we are disposed to make of 
what may, or may not be, hints from him, and thus to elicit 
tokens of our indifference or our zeal. Our blessed Lord 
himself seems to point to some such dispensation on several 
occasions: “ Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures,” said he 
to the Sadducees, and yet the proof of their ignorance con- 
sisted in their not having perceived the resurrection of the 
dead to be taught in the words, “I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob:” and again, 
when the disciples were desponding, as they walked to 
Emmaus, he charged them with foolishness, because they had 
not detected all the incidents of the closing scene of his 
earthly life in Moses and the prophets. 


§ 2. 
On the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


I THINK what has already been said may suffice to prove that 
the general complexion of the theology of the early Fathers 
is Anti-Socinian. But the question being so vital a one, I 
will not leave it here, but will pursue the inquiry somewhat 
further, and show that the primitive Fathers are in spirit 
thoroughly opposed to the several leading doctrines of 
the Socinians—I say in spirit, because writing as they do 
before the subtleties of captious religionists had taught the 
defenders of the faith once committed to the saints, terms of 
precision in their arguments, it frequently happens that ex- 
pressions escape them, of which advantage may be taken by 
those who seek occasion for it, and who are not at the pains, 
or perhaps have not the necessary reading, to balance those 
expressions by others less equivocal in the same Father, and 
by the stream of testimony his works supply, to correct any 
occasional and incidental obliquity. 

The doctrine of the Godhead, as laid down in the Racovian 


cannot mistake; but so far as they ap- | particular or that, they certainly may get 
ply the word of Scripture rightly to this | ito error.” 
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Catechism is this, that “in the essence of God there is but 
one Person;” and that “inasmuch as the essence of God is 
but one in number, there cannot be so many Persons therein, 
since a Person is nothing but an individual intelligent es-~ 
sence.”’? 

Now, in spite of many unguarded phrases which from time 
to time fall from the Fathers—unguarded, I say, because en- 
tirely at variance with their ordinary teaching—it is not to 
be denied that the faith of the Sub-Apostolic Church was 
Trinitarian. 

Thus the casual language of the very earliest Fathers we 
have is Trinitarian ; even where there is no direct intention of 
insisting on the doctrine. I allude to such passages as the 
following: in Hermas,? “The farm is the world: the Son of 
the owner is the Holy Spirit: the servant is the Son of God.” 
—In Clemens Romanus,’ “Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptre 
of the Majesty of God, did not come in the pomp of splendour 
and pride, although having this within his reach, but in 
humbleness of mind, as the Holy Spirit speaks concerning 
him.” And here I may observe that the Holy Spirit, when 
thus introduced, is certainly understood as a Person; for in 
the Epistle of Ignatius to the Philadelphians,* when a similar 
use of the name occurs, ro IIvedpa is coupled with a mascu- 
line particle, ro S¢ IIvedua éxnpvacey déyar, as is the case in 
the Gospel of St. John,’ and in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
a similar construction is found in Justin Martyr,’ 
and in Clemens Alexandrinus.2 And it may be further re- 
marked, in support of this inference, that “verbum,” as used 
in the early translation of Irenzeus, is frequently joined to a 
masculine adjective, where “verbum” stands for the second 
Person of the Trinity.® But to return—In Ignatius,'? “Our 
God, Jesus Christ, was conceived by Mary eine to the 
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1 Racovian Catechism, Of the Know- 
ledge of God, ce. i. The Racovian 
Catechism was drawn up by Socinus, 
and is accounted the common creed of 
the whole sect, to which he gives a 
name.—Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. Cent. 
XVI See, 111. Pt. 1D. cavit. § 12. 

2 Lib. III. Similitud. V. § 5. 

8 Ad Corinth. I. § xvi. 

4 Ad Philadelph. § vi. 
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dispensation of God (7. e. the Father) of the seed of David, 
and of the Holy Ghost;” and again,’ “Give all diligence, 
therefore, to confirm yourselves in the doctrine of the Lord 
‘and of thee Apostles, that in whatever ye do ye may prosper 
both in body and soul, by faith and love, in the Son, and 
the Father, and the Spirit ;” and once more,’ “ Be obedient 
to the Bishop and to one another, even as Jesus Christ in the 
flesh was obedient to the Father, and the Apostles to Christ, 
and the Father, and the Spirit.” The martyrdom of Poly- 
carp furnishes evidence of the same unobtrusive but most 
satisfactory character for the Trinitarian creed of the early 
Church. We cannot, I think, read that authentic and most 
interesting document without feeling that such form of faith 
transpires through it, as in undisputed possession of the 
Church in Polyecarp’s time. This is some of the language of 
the martyr’s prayer. “O Lord God Almighty, Father of 
thy blessed and beloved Son Jesus Christ. . . . . I bless thee 
for that thou hast counted me worthy of this day and of this 
hour, that I should have part in the number of thy martyrs, 
in the cup of thy Christ, unto the resurrection of life ever- 
lasting, of sou] and body, in the incorruption of the Holy 
Ghosts ste ses05) For this, and for all things else, I praise thee, 
I bless thee, I glorify thee together with Jesus Christ, the 
Eternal, the Celestial, thy beloved Son; with whom be glory 
to thee and the Holy Ghost now and ever.”* The Liturgical 
fragment of the Ter-Sanctus, here, no doubt, quoted by the 
martyr, itself running in a triplet, is still a subordinate in- 
gredient in the proof. 

Then the manner in which the early Fathers interpret 
certain texts as appertaining to the Trinity, even where it 
may be matter of question whether those texts strictly bear 
such meaning, is very satisfactory, though still oblique, testi- 
mony to the doctrine being settled and dominant in their 
minds. Such is the exposition Irenzeus gives of Ephes. iv. 6. 
“One Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
us all.” “The Father is above all, and he is the head of 
Christ ; the Word is through all, and he ig the head of the 
Church ; the Spirit is in us all, and he is the living water 
which the Lord vouchsafes to all who rightly believe in him 


: Ad Magnes, § xiii. 3 Martyrium Polycarpi, § xiv.; Euse. 
Ibid. bius, Eccles. Hist. iv. § 15. 
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and love him.”* And Hippolytus understands the text in the 
same way.” Who but a member of a Trinitarian Church 
would have ventured to propound this comment, without the 
slightest misgiving or apology? Of a similar character is the 
comment of Theophilus on an incident in the Mosaic history 
of the creation.’ “The three days,” says he, “which elapsed 
before the lights in the firmament were made, are types of the 
Trinity, of God, of his Son, and of his Wisdom.” It is incre- 
dible that a casual remark of such a nature as this should 
have been dropped, except the doctrine of the Trinity had 
been generally known and acknowledged. And the same 
conclusion would seem to follow from the adoption of the term 
“holy trinity,” as a metaphor, which we find as early as 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who applies 1) dyéa tpuas to the three 
virtues, faith, hope, and charity.* 

Again, the heresy of Simon Magus supplies us with another 
argument to the same effect, quite independent of these last, 
but of the like incidental kind; the more valuable, too, as 
being the unintentional witness of an enemy. Simon Magus 
is always represented as the first of the heretics, being, indeed, 
the contemporary of the Apostles themselves. Whatever light, 
therefore, his proceedings may serve to cast upon the orthodox 
faith, is from a quarter entitled to the utmost attention ; 
the date of the testimony considered. Now Simon Magus 
gave himself out as the most High, who appeared amongst the 
Jews as the Son ; in Samaria as the Father ; and amongst the: 
Gentiles as the Holy Ghost.’ But it is scarcely possible to 
suppose that he would have made this representation of him- 
self, unless the orthodox doctrine of the Church (of which 
that of the heretics was in general a caricature) had furnished 
him with some pretence for it; and unless the Godhead of 
the Son, of the Father, and of the Holy Ghost, and their 
Unity, in some shape had been an article of belief familiar to 
men’s minds. So great is the force which Mr. Wilson 
ascribes to the argument, that “from this historical fact,” 
says he, “without any reference to the New Testament, had 
the Gospels even never been written, we might conclide, with 
some probability, that Christ himself had claimed Divinity, 


1 Treneus, V. ¢. xvill. § 2. 4 Stromat. IV. § vii. p. 588. 
2 Hippolytus, Contra Noetum, § xiv. | 5 Treneeus, I. c, xxiii. § 1. 
3 Theophilus, Ad Autolyeum, II. § 1. 
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and taught the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity in some sense 
or other.”! 

The truth, no doubt, was, that the perpetual recurrence of 
formularies that embodied this doctrine kept it constantly 
before the eyes of Christians. Baptism, for instance, was 
notoriously administered in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, from the first—even trine 
immersion is a practice attending it so early, as to be lost in 
antiquity—and a public confession of faith was made at it, 
expressive, as we know, of the three Persons of the Godhead ; 
a confession directly affirmed to have commenced with the 
very Gospel itself’—nec meus hic sermo—Basil, a Father of 
the fourth century, expressly asserts, when writing on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit, that such was the force of custom, 
such the strength of tradition on this question, that the spe- 
culations of private individuals were controlled by it, and that 
they would not venture to set up their own opinions against 
an authority, which bore them down.°* 

So many elements, then, of evidence for a Trinitarian creed 
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—(I have only given examples of whole classes)—are afloat 


in patristic theology from the most primitive times; and 
these, again, insensibly as it were, give place to distinct and 
technical expressions of such a creed, as heresies spring up, and 
controversies with them, calculated to call forth such mani- 
festoes, and to bring ideas previously existing to a point— 
and all this, before the more formal symbols of faith which 
we now possess, agreed upon in Councils, had made their 
appearance, as far as we know—though these latter, again, 
are still to be regarded simply as exponents of the truth as 
it was held from the beginning, and not as any new disco- 
veries of it, and are probably very much more ancient in sub- 
stance than the dates formally assigned to them. It will be 
convenient, then, to show the further development of the 
question by taking the more prominent clauses of the Athana- 


1 Tllustration of the method of ex- * TIAjv dda qTodAayod kal adros 


plaining the New Testament by the 
early opinions of Jews and Christians 
concerning Christ, p. 230, Cambridge, 
1838. 

* Hance regulam ab initio evangelii de- 
cucurrisse. Tertullian, Adversus Prax- 
eam, ¢. ii. 
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sian Creed, those, I mean, which relate more particularly to 
the metaphysical qualities of the Deity, and demonstrate that 
the raw material of them is discoverable in the writings of 
the first three centuries; thus antedating Dr. Waterland’s 
valuable illustrations of the same document, who draws his 
vouchers almost altogether from Augustine, a Father whose 
phraseology, no doubt, being more dressed by theological rule, 

comes closer to that of the Creed.’ 
Irenzeus, LV. ¢. xxxiii. § 7.“ Moreover he” (4. e. the true 
believer, § 1) “will condemn all those 


rst em eae be who are without the truth; that is, 
saved: erore: & nines . 4 

it is necessary that he Without the Church: but he will be 
hold the Catholic Faith. himself condemned of none. For with 


Which Faith except 
every one do keep whole 
and undefiled: without 


him all things will be consistent. And 
he has perfect faith in one God Almighty, 


doubt he shall perish 
eyerlastingly. 

And the Catholic Faith 
is this: that we worship 
one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity; 


of whom are all things ; and in the Son 
of God, Christ Jesus our Lord, by whom 
are all things ; and his persuasion is firm 
touching his Incarnation, whereby the 


Son of God became man: and in the 
Spirit of God, who supplies a knowledge of the truth, and 
expounds the dispensations of the Father and the Son through- 
out all generations of men, according to the pleasure of the 
Father.”’? 

Cyprian, Ep. lxxiiii—“ How then can some who are with- 
out the Church, nay against the Church, maintain, that pro- 
vided a Gentile be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ in 
any way whatever, be will obtain remission of sins? whereas 


1 T have contented myself with quot- 
ing a limited number of authorities 
under each clause. It would have been 
easy to have accumulated them to al- 
most any extent, as may be seen by 
turning to Mr. Bailey’s Rituale Anglo- 
Catholicum, which by no means exhausts 
them—a most useful work to all who 
study the elements of our Prayer Book 
—from which indeed, and from Dr. 
Burton’s Ante-Nicene Testimonies to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, I have oc- 
casionally borrowed a reference, where 
one happened to present itself, more ap- 
posite, as I thought, than any which 
my own notes supplied, 
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Christ himself commands the nations to be baptized in the 
name of the full and wnited Trinity.” * 

Tertullian, Adv. Praxeam, ec. iii“ Why then should God 
seem to suffer division and dispersion 
in the Son and the Holy Ghost, who 
have the second and third places allotted 
them, consubstantial as they are with 
the Father; when He suffered no such thing in the angels 
who are many in number and are not of the same substance 
as himself?” ? 

Justin Martyr, Dial. § 128.—“ And that that Power 
which the prophetic word calls also God, as hath been in like 
manner shown at large, and Angel, is not nominally different 
only, as the light is nominally different from the sun” (in 
allusion to a previous illustration), “but is nwmerically 
different, I have briefly shown already, when I said that 
this Power is begotten of the Father, by his power and will, 
not however by division, as though the substance of the 
Father was separated, even as all other things when separated 
and divided are not the same as they were before such divi- 
sion. And I took as an example this fact, that from one 
fire we see other fires lighted; the fire, from which many 
may be lighted, suffering no diminution, but still continuing 
the same.” * 

Origen in Joannem, tom. ii. § 6, vol. iv. p. 62. (When 
commenting on the text, “ All things were made by him,” * 
Origen volunteers to discuss whether the Holy Ghost is in- 


Neither confounding the 
Persons: nor dividing the 
Substance. 


* Quomodo ergo quidam dicunt foris | moAX@v 


e , > 4 A 
@cavT@s amodéderkTat, Kal 
extra Ecclesiam immo et contra Eecle- 


+ ~ n 
ayyedov, ovX os TO TOd AALoU pas 
> 


siam, modo in nomine Jesu Christi, 
ubicumque et quomodocumque gentilem 
baptizatum remissionem peccatorum 
consequi posse, quando ipse Christus 
gentes baptizari jubeat in plena et adu- 
nata Trinitate. 

2 Quale est ut Deus divisionem et dis- 
persionem pati videatur in Filio et in 
Spiritu Sancto, secundum. et tertium 
Sortitis locum, tam consortibus sub- 
stantiz Patris, quas non patitur in tot 
angelorum numero, et quidem tam a 
substantia alienis. 

* Kal dre Stvams adrn, nv kal Ocdy 
Kahet 6 mpogyrikds Adyos, as did 





ovdpate pdvov apiOueita, aGAAd kal 
apiOud erepdv te éoti, Kai ev Trois 
Tpoerpnpevors did Bpayéoy Tov Adyor 
e€ntaca, cindy thy Sdvapw radbrny 
yeyerrjcGa. amd rod Tarpds Suvdpes 
kat BovAn avtod, adN od Kara dro- 
Tounv, @s amopuepiComérns Ths Tod 
Tlarpos ovcias, éroia ta &\Xa mdvra 
Bepuopeva Kal repvdpeva od Ta adra 
corw & kai mpw tunOqva Kab mapa- 
Sefyparos yapw mapedrnpew ta ds 
and mupds dvanréueva mupa erepa 
op@pev, ovdev éearroupévov ékeivou, && 
08 dvapOjvar moAda Sdvavra, ddd 
TavTov pévovtos. Cavonnyines 
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cluded, and proceeds), ‘There will still, however, be a third 
opinion besides the two which maintain, one of them 
that the Holy Ghost was made by the Word, the other 
that it was uncreated; and this third opinion is, that the 
Holy Ghost is not -by itself a Person, distinct from: the 
Father and the Son. . . . We, however, are persuaded that 
there are three Persons, the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, and believing that there is nothing unproduced, 
besides the Father, we accept it as the more pious notion and 
as the true one, that whereas all things were made by the 
Word, the Holy Ghost is of more honour than them all, and 
in rank higher than all things that were made by the Father 
through Christ. And this, perhaps, is the reason why he is 
not called the very Son of God; the Only Begotten alone be- 
ing by nature the Son from the beginning; of whom the Holy 
Ghost seems to have stood in need, as having ministered to 
his Hypostasis (or Personality), not merely as to his existing, 
but as to his being wise, and rational, and just, and all that 
one ought to think Him to be, as the sharer of those qualities 
which we have already described to belong to Christ.” ? 
Tertullian, Adv. Praxeam, c. xii‘ Thus briefly, but evi- 
dently is the distinction of the Trinity set 
For there is one Per- forth, For it is the Spirit himself, who 
son of the Father, an- 
other of the Son: and speaks; the Father, to whom he speaks ; 
ae of the Holy the Son, of whom he speaks. In like 
; manner, other things which are spoken, 
sometimes to the Father of the Son, or to the Son; some- 


- 7 P 
1"Rora dé tus Kal TpiTos Tape TOs Oeod, pdvov Tod Movoyevods dvaet 


dvo, rév re Sud TOD Adyou mapadexdpe- ; Yiod dpxndev rvyxavertos, ob xpncew 
voy Td IIvedpa 7d dyvov yeyovevat, kal  foixe 70 Gyo Lvedpa, Staxovodyros 
rov ayévyyntov abrov civar imodapBd- | adtcd TH VmorTace, ov pOvov eis 76 
voyra, Soypari¢ev pnde ovoiay Twa idiay | etvat, AANA Kal cowor elvat kal oyixdy 
idpeordvat Tod ayiov Tvevparos érepay kal dixavov, kal may érumorovy Xpn avrd 
mapa TOV Tlarépa kal Toy Yiov . ++ + | voeiy Tuyxavew, Kara peroxTy TOY TpO- 
Hpeis pevrovye Tpeis broordcets meOame etpnpevay iipiv Xpiorod émwordy. 

you Tuyxavety, Tov Ilarépa, kau TOY Yiov, dn which passage it must be borne in 
kal TO yoy Tyveipa, cat ayevynrov | mind that ovotay means Person ; the 
pndev erepov Tov Tlarpos etvat mo | parties Origen had in his eye being the 
TEVOVTES, OS eboeBeorepov kat adn des disciples of Noetus, the precursors of 
mpooreneba 70, mavTe@V Ova TOU Aéyou the Sabellians 3 and that btu 
yevopevav, TO dyvov TIvedpa mavreov has the same signification; the argu- 
eivae TLUOTEPOV, KAL Taket Tayr@ay TOV ment continuing to glance at the same 
ind rod Iarpds dua Xpuorov yeyerv- heresy which confounded the Persons. 
pévov. Kai taxa attn éoriv 4 atria | See Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. sec. 2, c. ix. 


Tod py Kal avrd vidv Xpqparigew ov | § 11, p. 117, fol. 
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times to the Son of the Father, or to the Father ; sometimes 
to the Spirit ; esfablish each Person vm his own proper self.” 

c. xii.— But if the number of the Trinity stagger thee, as 
if the Trinity were not, therefore, knit together in simple 
Unity, I ask, how does the one single Being speak in the 
plural, where he says, Let us make man after our image 
and likeness; instead of saying, I will make man after my 
image and likeness, as being himself one and singular ? ae 

Irenzeus, IV. c. xx. § 1.—“ For there is ever present with 
him” (the Father), “the Word and 
Wisdom, the Son and the Spirit, by 
whom and in whom he made all things 
freely and of his own accord; and to 
whom he speaks when he says, Let us make man after our 
image and likeness.” ” 

III. « viii. § 3.—* But that he made all things freely 
and as he pleased, David again asserts, ‘Our God is in heaven 
above, and in earth he doeth all things according to his 
pleasure.’* Now the things constituted differ from him 
who constitutes them, and the things made from him who 
made them. For he is himself not made, and is without 
beginning and without end, and has need of nothing, himself 
sufficing for himself, and for all other things, imparting to 
them, indeed, the very privilege of existing. But the things 
which have been made by him had a beginning; and the 
things which had a beginning may have an end, and are in 
subjection, and have need of him who made them: it is 
altogether necessary, therefore, that they should be distin- 
euished by a different term, by all who have any moderate 
sense of discrimination ; so that he, who made all things, 
together with his Word should be justly called God and Lord 


The Father uncreate, 
the Son uncreate: and 
the Holy Ghost uncreate. 


1 His itaque paucis tamen manifeste 
distinctio Trinitatis exponitur. Est 
enim ipse qui pronuntiat Spiritus, et 
Pater ad quem pronuntiat, et Filius de 
quo pronuntiat. Sic et cetera que 
nune ad Patrem de Filio, vel ad Filium, 


et singularis pluraliter loquitur : Facia- 
mus hominem ad imaginem et similitu- 
dimem nostram; cum debuerit dixisse, 
Faciam hominem ad imaginem et simili- 
tudinem meam, utpote unicus et singu- 
laris ? 


nunc ad Filium de Patre, vel ad Patrem, 
nune ad Spiritum pronuntiantur; unam- 
quamque personam in sua proprietate 
constituunt. 
Si te adhuc numerus scandalizat 
rinitatis, quasi non connexe in uni- 
tate simplici, interrogo quomodo unicus 





2 Adest. enim ei semper Verbum et 
Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus, per quos et 
in quibus omnia libere et sponte fecit, 
ad quos et loquitur, dicens: Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem 
nostram. 

5 Psalm exy. 3. 
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alone: but that the things which are made should not be ex- 
pressed by the same term, nor have a word applied to them 
which belongs to the Creator.” ! ? 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Padag. I. ¢. vi. p- 123.—“O mys- 
terious wonder! The Father of the 


The Father incompre- 
universe is one; and the Word of the 


hensible, the Son incom- 


prehensible: and the ; ° . 
Holy Ghost incompre- UNiverse is one; and the. Holy Ghost is 
hensible. ive 


one and the same everywhere. 

Trenzeus, IV. ¢. iv. § 2.—“And well he spake who said, 
that the measureless Father is measured in the Son, for the 
Son is the measure of the Father, since he contains him.” ® 

c. xx. § 3.—“ That the Word, that is the Son, was ever 
with the Father, we have demonstrated 
at length: and that Wisdom, which is 
the Spirit, was with him before all 
worlds, it saith by Solomon.” * 

Origen, Comment. in Genes., vol. ii. p. 1.—“For God did 
not begun to be a Father, having been hindered from being so 
for a time, like human fathers, who must wait to be fathers ; 
for if God was always perfect, and his power of being a 
Father was always present with him, and if it was good for 
him to be the Father of such a Son, why should he defer it, 
and deprive himself of the good from time to time, so to speak, 
when he might have been the Father of a Son, and was not ? 


The Father eternal, th 
Son eternal: and the 
Holy Ghost eternal. 


And the same may be said concerning the Holy Ghost.” * 


? Quoniam autem ipse omnia fecit li- 
bere et quemadmodum voluit, ait iterum 
David: Deus autem noster in ccelis sur- 
sum et in terra, omnia queecunque vo- 
luit, fecit. Altera autem sunt, que con- 
stituta sunt, ab eo qui constituit, et quee 
facta sunt, ab eo qui fecit. Ipse enim 
infectus, et sine initio et sine fine et 
nullius indigens, ipse sibi sufticiens, et 
adhuce reliquis omnibus, ut sint, hoe ip- 
sum prestans; que vero ab eo sunt 
facta initium sumserunt. Quecunque 
autem initium sumserunt, et dissolu- 
tionem possunt percipere et subjecta 
sunt et indigent ejus, qui se fecit; ne- 
cesse est omnimodo, ut differens voca- 
bulum habeant apud eos etiam, qui vel 
modicum sensum in discernendo talia 
habent: ita ut is quidem, qui omnia fe- 
cerit, cum Verbo suo juste dicatur Deus 





et Dominus solus; que autem facta 
sunt, non jam ejusdem vocabuli partici - 
pabilia esse, neque juste id vocabulum 
sumere debere, quod est creatoris. 

2 OQ Oaiparos pvaotixod: cis pev 6 
TOY Oday Ilarnp’ eis b€ Kat 6 Taev 
Gov Adyos’ Kal TO Ivedpa TO ayvoy 
év, Kat TO av’To mayTaxod. 

3 Tit bene, qui dixit ipsum immensum 
Patrem in Filio mensuratum : mensura 
enim Patris, Filius, quoniam et capit 
eum. 

*Quoniam Verbum, id est Filius, 
semper cum Patre erat, per multa de- 
monstravimus. Quoniam autem et Sa- 
pientia, quee est Spiritus, erat apud eum 
ante omnem constitutionem, per Salo- 
monem ait. : 

5 Od yap 6 Geds Tlarip eivat fpéaro 
K@dvdpevos os of ywopevor Trarépes 

DED 
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De Principiis, IV. § 28.—“ But this very expression of 
ours, that there never was a time when (the Son) was not, 
‘must be received with allowance (for the imperfection of 
language). For these very words ‘never’ and ‘when’ are 
significant of a temporal duration ; but those things, which 
are predicated of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, must be understood as above all time, above all ages, 
and above all eternity. For that only is the Trinity, which 
exceeds not only all meaning of a temporal nature, but even 
of an eternal. But other things which do not belong to the 
Trinity are to be measured by ages and times.” ? 

Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis, § 10.—“ Who then 

would not be perplexed on hearing us 


So the Father is God, called atheists : confessing as we do, God 
the Son is God: and the : Fatl An Cem ? 
Holy Ghost is God. the Father, and God the Son, and the 


Holy Ghost; discovering their power 
in their unity, and their distinction in their order ?” ? 

§ 24.—“ We acknowledge God, and the Son his Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, united in power, being Father, Son, 
and Spirit: for the Son of the Father is Mind, the Word, 
Wisdom ; and the Spirit is an emanation, as light from fire.’’ * 


Hippolytus, Contra Noetum, § x1i.—‘“ Wherefore we behold 
the Word incarnate; and we know the Father through him; and 
we believe in the Son ; and we worship the Holy Ghost.” # 


advOpero, tnd tov pn SvvacGai wo | nalis excedit. Csxtera vero que sunt 
marépes civa’ ei yap del tédevos 6 | extra Trinitatem in seculis et tempor- 
Gcds, Kal mdpeotw aditd Svvapis rod | ibus metienda sunt. 
Harépa adrdv civa, Kai Kaddv adrov * Tis ody ovK dmophoa, A€eyovras 
eivat Ilarépa tov rowvrov Yiov, ri Ocdv Tlarépa kat Yidv ©cedyv Kab 
avaBddrerat, Kal €avtdy tov Kadod | vedpa dyov, Secxvivtas adraev Kal 
ornpioke:, kal, os eorw eimety, €& ob | THY ev TH évooes Sivamw, Ka THY ev TH 
dvvarac Taryp eivar Yiod; 7d adrd | tafer diaipeow, dkovoas dOéovs Ka- 
pevrovye Kal rept Tod ayiov Ivevpa- | Novpevous ; 
Tos Nexréov. * ‘Qs yap Ocdv dapev, kal Yidv 
‘Hoe autem ipsum quod dicimus, | Toy Adyov adrod xal Tvedua aywov 
quia nunquam fuit quando non fuit, | €votpeva pév card Stvapey, rdv Tic. 
cum venid audiendum est. Nam et | répa, rov Yidy, rd Iveta, dre voids 
hiee ipsa nomina temporalis vocabuli | Aoyos, copia, Yids tod Warpés, Kath 
significationem gerunt, id est quando | drdppoa, os hos amd mupos, TO 
vel nunquam ; supra omne autem tem- | IIvedpa. 
pus, et supra omnia secula, et supra * OvKovdy ~voapkoy Adyov Bewpod- 
omnem ‘eternitatem intelligenda sunt | pey, Tarépa 80 adrod voodper, Yio 
ea que de Patre et Filio et Spiritusancto | 6€ murrevoper, Tvetmare ayia mpoo- 
dicuntur. Hee enim sola Trinitas est | cuvodyey.—Apud Routh, Opuse. tom, i 
quae omnem sensum intelligentix non | p. 68. “ft 
Solum temporalis verum etiam eter- | 
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Origen, Comment. in Joannem.—“The laver of water is 
a symbol of the purification of the soul, which has all the 
filth contracted by sin washed away: nevertheless, for him 
who gives himself up to the Divinity of the adorable Trinity, 
through the power of invocations, it has of itself the begin- 
ning and fountain of graces.” ! 

Comment. in Epist. ad Romanos.—“ The sacred powers 
are capable of being the receptacles of the Only Begotten, and 
of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit.” ? 

De Principiis, IT. c. vii. § 3.—“ But those (heretics), such 
is the slowness of their understandings—for they are not only 
unable to explain what is right, but cannot even lend an ear 
to the things which are said by us—thinking more lowly 
than they ought of his Divinity (t.e. the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost), have abandoned themselves to errors and deceptions.” * 

Tertullian, Adv. Praxeam, c. xiii. (Praxeas had objected 
that if it was God who gave the com- 
mand for the creation, and as John says, 
the Word who executed the command 
was God, there must be two Gods. In 
the course of Tertullian’s reply to this, 
there occurs,) “ We never give utterance 
to the expression two Gods or two 
Lords; not, however, as though the 
Father were not God, and the Son God, and the Holy Ghost 
God, and each of them God.” * 

Irenzeus, III. c. viii. § 8.—“<For he (the Father) is not 

The Father is made of made, and is without beginning, and 


none: neither created, without end, and is in need of nothing, 
nor begotten. 


Like as we are com- 
pelled by the Christian 
verity: to acknowledge 
every Person by himself 
to be God and Lord ; 

So are we forbidden by 
the Catholic Religion: to 
say, There be three Gods, 
or three Lords. 


1T$ rod Bdaros Aourpdy aipBodrov 
rvyxdver Kabapoiov Wuxijs, mavra 
Simo Tov amd Kakias amom\vvapevns* 
ovdev 6€ Frrov Kal Kad’ éavTo, TO 
eumrapéxovTt éauroy mH Gedryre Ths 
mpookevatns Tpiados, Oud THs duvd- 
peas Tov emUKANT EDV, xapiopmarev 
dpxiy exer Kal mnyny. 

2 Ai iepal dvvdpers XopytiKat Tov 
Movoyevovs, kal THs TOU aylov Ilvev- 
patos Oedrntos. These passages of 
Origen are preserved in Basil, De Spi- 
ritu Sancto, ¢c. xxix. 

8 Isti vero pro imperitid sui intellec- 
tus, quia non solum ipsi quod rectum 
est consequenter non valent exponere, 


sed ne his quidem que a nobis dicuntur, 
possunt audientiam commodare, minora 
quam dignum est de ejus divinitate sen- 
tientes, erroribus se ac deceptionibus 
tradiderunt. 

There is reason to think this passage 
correctly rendered, from the correspon- 
dence of its expression with that of the 
two last quotations, which are in the 
original Greek. 

4 Duos tamen Deos et duos Dominos 
nunquam ex ore nostro proferimus : 
non quasi non et Pater Deus, et Filius 
Deus, et Spiritus sanctus Deus, et Deus 
unusquisque. 


DP 2 
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and sufficeth for himself, and furnishes moreover to all other 
things this property, viz. that they exist.” ' 

Justin Martyr, Dial. § 129.—“You will have perceived 
then, O hearers, if you have paid any 
attention at all, that Scripture declares 
this offspring to have been begotten of the 
Father absolutely before all worlds ; and 
every one must confess, that that which is begotten is nume- 
rically different from that which begets.” : 

Trenzeus, II. ¢. xxviii. § 6.—“If any one then shall say to 
us, How is the Son produced by the Father? We reply to 
him, that no one knows his emission, or generation, or nuncu- 
pation, or revelation, or by whatever other name you may call 
his ineffable generation ; neither Valentinus, nor Marcion, nor 
Saturninus, nor Basilides, nor angels, nor archangels, nor 
princes, nor powers, but God only who begat him, and the 
Son who was begotten.” ° 

Tertullian, Adv. Praxeam, c. iv.‘ But when I derive the 
Son from no other quarter, than from 
the substance of the Father ; when he 
does nothing without the Father’s will, 
and derives all power from the Father ; 
how can I be said to be driving the 
Monarchy of God out of the Creed ; that 
Monarchy, which as it was committed to the Son by the Fa- 
ther, so do I preserve it in the Son? And let me add this as to 
the third order, that I do not consider the Spirit to be derived 


from any other quarter, than from the Father through the 
Son.” 4 


The Son is of the Fa- 
ther alone: not made, nor 
created, but begotten. 


The Holy Ghost is of 
the Father, and of the 
Son: neither made, nor 
created, nor begotten, but 
proceeding. 


‘ Ipse enim infectus et sine initio et | vocaverit generationem ejus inenarra- 


sine fine et nullius indigens, ipse sibi 
sufficiens et adhuc reliquis omnibus, ut 
sint, hoc ipsum prestans. 

 Noeire, & dxpoatai, ei ye kai rdv 
vovv mpooexete, Kal Ste yeyevvic ba 
tro tov Ilarpos rovro rd yévynpa 
mpo mavrav amos TOY KTiTpdToVv 6 
Adyos edndov, Kal Td yevvapevov tod 
yevvartos apiOud érepdy ore mas 
OoTLTOvY 6podoyhoete. 

3 Si quis itaque nobis dixerit: Quo- 
modo ergo Filius prolatus a Patre est? 
dicimus ei, quia prolationem istam, sive 
generationem, sive nuncupationem, sive 
adapertionem, aut quolibet quis nomine 





bilem exsistentem nemo novit; non Va- 
lentinus, non Marcion, neque Saturninus, 
neque Basilides, neque angeli, neque 
archangeli, neque principes, neque po- 
testates, nisi solus qui generayit Pater 
et qui natus est Filius. 

4 Ceterum, qui Filium non aliunde 
deduco, sed de substantia Patris, nihil 
facientem sine Patris voluntate, omnem 
a Patre consecutum potestatem, quo- 
modo possum de fide destruere monar- 
chiam, quam a Patre traditam in Filio 
servo? Hoc mihi et in tertium gradum 
dictum sit, quia Spiritum non aliunde 
puto, quam a Patre-per Filium. 
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c. vill.“ Whatever proceeds from another must be 
second to that from which it proceeds, yet it is not on 
that account separated from it. But where there is a second 
there must be two; and where there is a third, there are 
three. For the Spirit is a third from God and the Son ; 
as the fruit is third from the branch and from the root ; 
the river third from the stream and from the fountain ; 
the sparkle from the ray and from the sun. N othing, how- 
ever, assumes a nature alien to that from which it derives 
its properties. Thus, the Trinity, proceeding through close 
and connected gradations from the Father, is not opposed to 
the Monarchy, and leaves the condition of the economy un- 
damaged.” * 

Ady. Hermogenem, c. viii—“ For the Godhead has not 
degrees, forasmuch as it is One.’ ? 

Origen, De Principiis, I. ¢. iii. § 7.— 
“Lest, however, any one should think 
that, because we say the Holy Ghost is 

given to the saints only, whilst the blessings and operations 
of the Father and the Son are experienced by the good 
and bad, the just and unjust, we hereby set the Holy 
Ghost before the Father and the Son, or affirm his dignity 
to be greater; this is by no means a consequence. For 
we have simply been describing the peculiar character of 
his grace and agency. But im the Trinity nothing must 
be said to be greater or less, since the fountain of the one 
Godhead grasps the world by his Word and Reason, and 
sanctifies by the Spirit of his mouth whatever is worthy 
of sanctification.” ° 


And in this Trinity 
none is afore or after 
other: none is greater 
or less than another. 


1 Omne quod prodit ex aliquo, secun- 2 Divinitas autem gradum non habet, 


dum sit ejus necesse est de quo prodit, 
non ideo tamen est separatum. Secun- 
dus autem ubi est, duo sunt. Et tertius 
ubi est, tres sunt. Tertius enim est 
Spiritus a Deo et Filio, sicut tertius a 
radice fructus ex fructice. Et tertius a 
fonte, rivus ex flumine. Et tertius a 
sole, apex ex radio. Nihil tamen a 
matrice alienatur, a qua proprietates 
suas ducit. Ita Trinitas per consertos 
et connexos gradus a Patre decurrens, 
et monarchiz nihil obstrepit, et cecono- 
mi statum protegit. 


utpote unica. 

3 Ne quis sane existimet nos ex eo 
quod diximus Spiritum sanctum solis 
sanctis preestari, Patris vero et Filii 
beneficia vel inoperationes pervenire et 
bonos et malos, justos et injustos, pree- 
tulisse per hoe Patri et Filio Spiritum 
sanctum, vel majorem ejus per hoe as- 
serere dignitatem; quod utique valde 
inconsequens est. Proprietatem nam- 
que gratiee ejus operisque descripsimus. 
Porro autem nihil in Trinitate majus 
minusve dicendum est, quum unius 
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Contra Celsum, VIII. § 12.— 


So that in all things, 
as is aforesaid: the Unity 
in Trinity, and the Tni- 
nity in Unity is to be 
worshipped. 


« We then worship the 
Father of truth; and the Sen who is 
truth, being two in Person, but one in 


unanimity, in symphony, in identity of 
will.”? 


Tertullian, De Oratione, ¢. xii Nor ought earnest prayer 
merely to be clear of all angry feeling, but even of every 
commotion of mind; for it should be sent forth from a spirit 
like unto that Spirit unto whom it is sent. For a spirit 
that is defiled will not be acknowledged by the Holy Spirit, 
nor the sad by the cheerful, nor the bond by the free”? 

Justin Martyr, Dial. § 71—*I would have you to know, 
that they have altogether expunged many 
passages from the translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, wherein it might be clearly 
shown that this same GI esus) who was 
crucified, was a God and man.” * 

Dial. § 87—“ Now confessing that 
these Sandgate were spoken of Christ, y you 
still affirm that he pre-existed as God, 
and that he took flesh according to the 


of the Father, begotten yyj]] of God, and was made man of a 
before the worlds: and 24 


Man, of the Substance of virgin.’ 

his Mother, born in the Origen, Contra Celsum, I. § 60.— 
aoe « And they brought gifts such as they 
might offer symbolically to a Being, so to speak, compounded 
of God and mortal man; gold, as to a King; myrrh, as to 
one about to die; incense, as to God.” * 


Furthermore, it is ne- 
cessary to everlasting 
salvation: that he also 
believe rightly the Incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Fay the right Faith is, 
that we believe and con- 
fess: that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is 
God and Man; 

God, of the Substance 


Divinitatis fons Verbo ac Ratione sui} * Kai ore wodhes aes Tedeor 
teneat universa, Spiritu vero oris sui | wepreidor ard rar eSyyieear rey 
que digna sunt sanctificatione, sancti- yeyonucrar bro Tey wapa Hrode- 
ficet. BALD YYOTHEPOP mperSerepar, ef 
: Sonexevouer oty roy Tarepa THs | or Seas snd otros ards 6 oraupe- 
A Feias, rai roy Yidp Ty aAnGeiay, Beis ore Gebs cal &Gpares ral orav- 
dvra dvo TH drooraret mpaeyxare, & | povnevos eal drodypexary KexnpvynEeres 
8 rp Suorecg, kal TH gTupGerig, xal_ Grodeiewvrat, eidcven 5 Deas Sovdonat. 
T) TavroryTe Tov BovAyparos. * Kat éuodoyjeas radra .. . eis 
7 Nee ab i selummodo, sed omni Xpurrov cipje Gat, Kai Sede avréy 
omnino confusione animi Hbera debet | spotrdpyorra Acyers, rai xara Ty 
esse orationis intentio, de tali spiritu | Soult» Ted Geod capxorombera 
emissa, qualis est Spiritus, ad quem | atroy Acgyars Qa ras wapGevev ye- 
mittitur. Neque enim agnosci poterit a | yerrpr bar axEperor. 
Spiritu Sancto spiritus inquinatus ; ant | 8 Peporres per daoa, a (@ otras 
tristis a leto, aut impeditus a libero. | dvopdoe) curéere rol ek Ceod Ka 
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Melito, De Incarnatione Christi“ The same being God 


an ] se 
Pevtact Cog mat pest d also perfect man 


fect Man: of a reason. . Hippolytus, Contra Beronem et Heli- 

Oe ot fee human cem, p. 226.—“ Being and thought to 

esh subsisting, i i 
eS be at once the Infinite God, and circum- 
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scribed man, having the perfect being of both perfectly. 

Origen, De Principiis, II. c. vi. § 3.—“This substance 
then of the soul mediating between God and flesh (for it was 
not possible that the nature of God should be mingled with 
body without a mediator), there is born, as we have said, 
God-man ; that substance being the medium, its nature not 
being opposed to the assumption of a body.” ? 

§ 5.—*“ But if it should appear to any one to be a dif 
ficulty, that we assign a reasonable soul to Christ, and in 
all our arguments represent the nature of the soul as capable 
of good and evil, that difficulty may be thus explained.” * 

Tgnatius, Ad Ephesios, § viii There is one physician 

fleshly and spiritual, made and not made, 
Aaihe. fai ene a God born in the flesh, true life in death, 
not two, but one Christ, both of Mary and of God, first capable 
of suffering, and then incapable.” ° 
Tertullian, Adv. Praxeam, c. xxvii.‘ We must inquire 
One; not by conversion about this ; how the Word was made 
ofthe ean ae: flesh ; whether as transfigured into flesh, 
hood into God; or as putting on flesh?. Certainly he 
must have put on flesh. For we must consider God to be 
immutable and incapable of taking shape, as being eternal. 
But transfiguration is the extinction of the previous estate. 


dvOparrov Ovnrod mpoonveykay oop tente, cui utique contra naturam non 
Boha pev, @s Baoihet Toy xpvoov, erat corpus assumere. 
as Oe rebum Eopevp TY Opopvav, ws * Quod si alicui difficile videbitur, pro 
d€ Ged Tov MBaverdy. eo quod rationabilem animam esse in 
Ocds dy 6pod te Kal dvOpemos | Christo supra ostendimus, quum utique 
rérewos 6 adrés.—Apud Routh. Relig. | animarum naturam boni malique capa- 
Sacer. vol. i. p. L105. cem per omnes disputationes nostras 
2 Qcoy ctrretpov 608 Kat mepvypan Tov frequenter ostendimus, hoc modo rei 
dvOpom ov dvra re Kal voovpevoy, Thy | hujus explanabitur difficultas. 
ovaiay éxatépov Tehels Tehelay 5 Ris larpds eo, wapKids Te Kal 
exovra. TYEUHATLKOS, yevunros kal ayevinros, 
’ Hac ergo substantia anime inter ev oapki yevopevos Ocos, ev dlavare 
Deum carnemque mediante (non enim Can adn bern, Kat é€k Mapias kal ék 
possibile erat Dei naturam corpori sine | Qcov, mparov maOntos Kat TOTe dna- 
mediatore misceri) nascitur, ut diximus, Ons. : 
Deus homo, illé substantia media exis- 
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For whatever is transfigured into something else, ceases to be 
what it had been, and begins to be what it was not. But 
God cannot cease to be, nor can he be different from what he 
was.” ! 

Origen, Contra Celsum, ITI. § 41.—“ Let those, however, 
who accuse us know, that he whom we believe and are per- 
suaded to have been God from the beginning and the Son of 
God, the same is the very Word, very Wisdom, and very 
Truth. And we say that his mortal body, and the human 
soul within it, not merely by communion with him, but by 
union and commixture, acquired the highest gifts, and that 
sharing his Divinity they passed imto God.” ? 

Tertullian, Adv, Praxeam, ¢. xxvii—“The Word was no 

other than God: the flesh no other than 
It is a double estate, not by 
confusion, but by conjunction in one 
Person, of God and the man Jesus.” ® 

Such is the clear complexion of the testimony borne by the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers to the doctrine of the Trinity. Such 
the impression which their writings convey in the gross to the 
careful reader of them. He would rise from them with the 
conviction fixed in his mind that they held substantially the 
faith set forth in the Athanasian Creed ; however particular 
phrases may have presented themselves to him, from time to 
time, which seemed repugnant to it—a circumstance which 
he will account for partly from the loose mode of expressing 
themselves, which untutored theologians were content to adopt, 
partly from the extreme difficulty of finding words exactly 
adapted to the ideas, and such as should not impart defective 


One altogether; not by 
confusion of Substance: 
but by Unity of Person. 


" De hoe querendum, quomodo Ser- 
mo caro sit factus; utrumne quasi 
transfiguratus in carne, an indutus 
carnem? Immo indutus. Ceeterum, 
Deum immutabilem et informabilem 
credi necesse est, ut sternum. Trans- 
figuratio autem interemptio est pristini. 
Omne enim quodcunque transfiguratur 
in aliud, desinit esse quod fuerat, et in- 
cipit esse quod non erat. Deus autem 
neque desinit esse, neque aliud potest 
esse. 

: 2 (Opes Oe tor@oay ot eyxadodrtes, 
OTL OY Mev vouiComer, Kal TemelopeOa 





apxndev civar Gedy kal Yidv Scod, 
otros 6 av’roddyos éari Kal 9 avro- 
sofia Kal » adird adnOeiar rd dé 
Oynrov aditod c&pua, Kal THY davOpe- 
Tiny ev ade oyny, TH mpos é€keivov 
ov pdvov Kowavia, GAG Kal évdcer 
kal dvakpdoet Ta peyord papev mpoc- 
ewndéva, Kal ths ekelvou OedtnTos 
Kekowvornkdra eis Ocdy peraBeBnkévar. 

3 Quia neque Sermo aliud quam Deus, 
neque caro aliud quam homo... , 
Videmus duplicem statum non confu- 
sum, sed conjunctum in una persona, 
Deum et hominem Jesum. 
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notions of the Godhead, owing to the material sense in which 
they were ordinarily used: but, above all, from the mystery 
of the subject itself, one so far surpassing the capacity of man. 
The whole question, therefore, had to be filtered in Councils, 
even as the question of the circumcision of the Gentiles was 
debated and the decree issued accordingly in those remarkable 
terms, “ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.”* In 
the meantime we must be prepared to see the doctrine in the 
ore, if I may so speak, encumbered with dross. Hence the 
several expressions which Arians and other schismatics press 
into their service, deriving from them, taken singly and alone, 
arguments for their dogmas the most plausible, and which 
sciolists in these matters repeat with triumph; but which, 
upon minds thoroughly imbued with the spirit of these au- 
thors and intimately conversant with their works, produce no 
effect at all. 

Thus, in spite of the substance of the Athanasian Creed 
manifested as I have shown it to be in the writings of the 
Primitive Fathers, you will find it nevertheless said by one 
or other of them, on one or other occasion, that the Son has 
the second place, the Holy Ghost the third’; that the Son 
ministers to the Father’; that God was the Author of the 
power, divinity, and even salvation of the Son*; that he was 
Wisdom, the second person created, in allusion to Proverbs 
viii. 22 (LXX)°; that he was first created by God to plan, 
then generated to execute®; that there was a treatise written 
by one of them, “Concerning the Creation and Generation of 
Christ’? that the Father is known by himself more intimately 
than he is known by the Son*®; that we are not to pray to 
Christ, but only to God the Father through Christ’; that 
God the Father rules the Saviour”; that the Son was the 
oldest of created things’; and much more to the like effect. 
These latter passages are all of them from Origen, from whom 
alone might be collected more expressions of this unguarded 
kind than from any other Ante-Nicene Father, or, perhaps, all 


! Acts xv. 28. 7 Melito, ap. Routh. Rel. Sacr. vol. 1. 
2 Justin Martyr, Apol. I. § 13. p. 114. : 

3 Asay § 60. esta 8 Origen, De Principiis, IV. § 35. 

4 §§ 102. 129. 9 De Oratione, § 15. 

5 Tertullian, Ady. Praxeam, ¢. Vi. 10 Contra Celsum, VIII. § 15, 
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the Ante-Nicene Fathers put together. And yet it would be 
easy to produce others from him (often scores of them, many I 
have produced already) diametrically opposed in meaning to 
that which any or all of these seem to bear; and it may be 
observed as a very frequent argument on this subject, that 
throughout his book against Celsus, Origen evidently con- 
siders that every objection which Celsus can raise against 
Christianity, founded on difficulties resulting from the doc- 
trine of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, was a legitimate objec- 
tion, and required an answer; a line of defence which he 
would never have adopted had he felt himself in a condition 
to dispute or to deny the premises; and a great number of 
such objections Celsus actually does advance.’ 

It would seem, therefore, that in the instance of Origen 
more than the usual causes to which I have adverted must 
have operated to produce so large a proportion of blemishes ; 
that there must have been more disturbing forces acting on 
his theology, as it has reached us at least, than appears at 
first sight. We may trace several such from evidence con- 
tained in his own writings. First, it appears that he was 
much resorted to by philosophers and heretics; that he held 
conferences with them and studied their works.? It is pos- 
sible that this communication left some tokens of itself behind 
on his book. Secondly, it is clear that he often wrote in 
haste, and on the move, both time and place against him ; 
that under such disadvantages, for example, he penned his 
Epistle to Africanus on the authority of the history of Su- 
sanna, which he composed, he says, at a short notice, when 
sojourning for a few days at Nicomedia, and for the defects of 
which he begs his correspondent’s indulgence on this very 
ground; and it may be added, that the history which he 
here defends in his haste as canonical, he elsewhere in his 
haste seems disposed to abandon.* And when speaking of a 
certain diagram of which Celsus had made use, he avers that 
he could find no key to it anywhere, many as were the parts 


Trav Snplovpynuatoy icacw ot OGeior | 2nd Ed. 

Adyou.—V. § 37. This is the passage | 1 See especially II. § 17, et seq. 
apparently referred to by Dr. Clarke, ? Ex Origenis Epistola, vol. i. p. 4. 
and overlooked by Dr, Burton, See * Fragm. ex libro decimo Stromatum 
Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fa. Origenis, vol. i. p. 40. 

thers to the Divinity of Christ, p. 300, 
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of the earth over which he had travelled, as though it was his 
habit to prosecute his studies on the wing.’ And in the con- 
struction of his work against this same Celsus, he discovers in 
a still more remarkable manner this habit of precipitation ; 
for though he eventually took more pains, perhaps, with. this 
work, than with any other he composed, or, at least, any other 
that has descended to us, yet having commenced it on one 
plan, and soon finding it expedient to continue it on another, 
he could not prevail on himself to recast the beginning, but re- 
tained it as it was, for the sake of expedition and economy of 
time ; and apologized in a preface to his readers for the in- 
congruity it would occasion.” We may detect similar marks 
of hurry in the opening of the second book against Celsus, as 
compared with that of the third. For, whilst in the opening 
of the second, he professes to confine himself in that book to 
the charges which Celsus, in the fictitious character of a Jew, 
brings against the Jews who believed in Jesus ; in the opening 
of the third, where he recapitulates the subjects of the two for- 
mer books, he overlooks this limitation of the argument of the 
second, and says, “In the second we met, as well as we could, 
all the objections made against ws who believe in God through 
Christ, by Celsus as a Jew.”* Accordingly, it would seem that, 
in writing the second book, he did in fact forget the prospectus 
with which he started; the reasoning not having an exclusive 
reference to the Jewish believer; and in no single instance 
founded peculiarly on Hebrew criticism. Thirdly, it is plain 
that Origen propounded a great many of his notions as pure 
speculations, in which he had himself no particular confidence, 
the freaks of a mercurial mind, and represented by himself as 
little else. Thus he introduces his chapter “concerning the 
end,” in his “ De Principiis”’ with the remark, that what he 
was about to suggest “would be said with great fear and 
caution, rather in the spirit of one who discusses and debates 
a subject, than of one who ventures to affirm on it.”* So in 
the next chapter, “concerning things corporeal and incor- 
poreal,” when launching into a disquisition on the nature of 
the heavenly bodies, or on the probability of their being ani- 


1 Contra Celsum, VI. § 24. metu et cautela dicuntur, discutientibus 
2 pref. ad libros contra Celsum, § 6, | magis et pertractantibus quam pro cer- 
$ Compare IT. § 1, and III. § 1. to ac definito statuentibus.—De Princi- 


4 Que quidem a nobis cum magno pus, Levcrvie Sols 
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mated, he adds: “Although to institute such an inquiry as 
this may seem to have in it a certain audacity, still, since we 
are impelled by the desire of laying hold of truth, it does not 
seem absurd to examine and try such matters as it may be 
possible to attain unto, according to the grace of the Holy 
Spirit.”? Again, “concerning the Incarnation of Christ,” we 
find him preparing his readers for his remarks by the following 
appeal: “Touching which, we will produce as briefly as pos- 
sible, not with any temerity, but simply because the course of 
our subject calls for it, the things which our faith rather holds 
than those which human reason dogmatically asserts for itself ; 
rather advancing our own suspicions than making any positive 
assertions.”” Again, in the same chapter, “Meanwhile this is 
what has occurred to us at present, whilst discussing so diffi- 
cult a subject as the Incarnation and Divinity of Christ. If, 
however, any one can discover anything better, and confirm 
what he says by clearer arguments from the Holy Scriptures, 
let his conclusions be received tather than ours.”* Again, in 
another chapter “concerning the soul,” “ However, as to what 
we have said touching the vovs (mens) of man, when changed 
for the worse, becoming a wvy7 (anima), or aught else per- 
taining to the same question, let him who reads diligently 
discuss the matters in his thoughts, and conclude on it; but 
let not what we have just put forward be understood as 
spoken dogmatically, but rather as produced in the way of 
discussion and inquiry.’’* Again, in another chapter “con- 
cerning human temptations,’ Origen starts various theories to 
account for “the flesh lusting against the spirit,” and then 
concludes, “The reader may choose which theory he likes 


1 Quamvis hoc inquirere audacie cu-| *% Hee interim nobis ad presens de 
jusdam videatur, quoniam tamen cap- | rebus tam difficilibus disputantibus, id 
tande veritatis studio provocamur, que | est de incarnatione, et de deitate Christi 
possibilia nobis sunt, secundum gratiam | occurrere potuerunt. Si quis sane me- 
Spiritus sancti scrutari et pertentare | lius aliquid poterit invenire, et eviden- 
non videtur absurdum.—De Principiis, | tioribus de scripturis sanctis assertio- 


L. vii. § 3. nibus confirmare que dicit, illa potius 
2 De quo nos non temeritate aliqua, | quam hee recipiantur.—II. c. vi. § 7. 
sed quoniam ordo loci deposcit, ea ma- “Verum tamen quod diximus, men- 


gis que fides nostra continet, quam que | tem in animam verti, vel si qua alia in 
humane rationis assertio vindicare solet, | hoc videntur aspicere, discutiat apud se 
quam paucissimis proferemus, suspi- | qui legit diligentius et pertractet: a no- 
ciones potius nostras quam manifestas | bis tamen non putentur velut dogmata 
aliquas affirmationes in medium profer- | esse prolata, sed tractandi more ac re- 
entes.—ITI. c. vi. § 2. quirendi esse discussa.—II. c¢. viii. g¢ 4. 
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best.”* And once more, in a chapter “concerning the end of 
the world,” Origen closes his lucubrations, “Having thus far 
discussed the system of corporeal nature or spiritual body, we 
leave the matter to the judgment of the reader, that he may 
choose whichever theory he likes best; and so we make an 
end of our third book.”? These passages, though taken from 
the “De Principtis,” I have no doubt are correct versions of 
the Greek ; for besides being of a kind to provoke no meddling 
of Rufinus, they are perfectly consistent with other places still 
existing in the Greek. Thus he ends a comment on the 
question of ecclesiastical Digamy as follows :’ “It is probable 
that other notions will be started by persons much wiser than 
ourselves, and better able to see into such things, whether as 
relates to the law touching the writing of divorcement, or 
whether as to the Apostolical precepts, which forbid Digamists 
to have any rule in the Church, or to preside over it in any 
-post of honour: we, however, have expressed what has occur- 
red to ourselves on this subject, waiting till something better 
can be made out, and something which, by the superior lustre 
of knowledge, may eclipse what has been said by us.”* I 
have multiplied these quotations, because I think they throw 
a light on the character of Origen’s writings; and supply a 
key to much that is otherwise perplexing in them. 

All these circumstances, then, taken into account, we might 
expect that the works of Origen, even as they came fresh from 
his pen, would exhibit many of those symptoms of heat and 
confusion which certainly appear in them at present, and we 
might be disposed to think that there never was a time, even 
from their first publication, when they could be adopted as 
safe and consistent guides from beginning to end; however 
particular treatises might justly be thought such ; and how- 
ever cognisable, after all, the fundamental features of the 
truth and of the Church might be, and indeed still are, 
throughout them as a whole. 

But even these drawbacks to the implicit reception of them 


1 Bt nos quidem prout potuimus ex | ture vel spiritalis corporis ratione dis- 
singulorum personis qua dici possunt cussa, arbitrio legentis relinquimus, ex 
disputationis modo de singulis dogma- | utroque quod melius : Judicaverit eligen- 
tibus in medium protulimus : qui autem | dum. Nos vero in his finem libri tertii 
legit, eligat ex his que magis amplec- fa Sra % vi. § 9. 
tenda sit ratio—III. c. iv. § 5. Origen, Comment, in Matt. tom, xiv. 

2 Hactenus nobis etiam corpores na- | § 22, vol. 111, p. 646, 
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are aggravated by other considerations. We have not, in 
many cases, the work as Origen composed it—if the original 
concoction had its alloy, the mixture which has resulted from 
subsequent vitiation of it is much more debased. In the first 
place, the text is corrupt ; how much so, and how much might 
be done to correct it, may be perceived by comparing that of 
the treatise “De Oratione,” as revised by Bentley, with that 
which he found it. But the grievance lies deeper even than 
this. Origen was himself careless about his manuscripts. 
On one occasion he tells us of a heretic who, having held a 
dispute with him, availed himself of the notes of it which had 
been taken down by the bystanders, and then dressing them 
up to suit his purpose, gave them circulation as a treatise of 
Origen’s. Meanwhile, his friends, shocked at the publication, 
apply to him for the authentic copy, which, says Origen, 
though it had never been read over by him or revised, but 
had been thrown aside, so that it was with difficulty 
recovered, he at length found and sent them.' It is possible 
that several of his treatises, as we now possess them, are not 
the deliberate penning of Origen himself, but memoranda of 
oral addresses, committed to paper by his hearers, in the 
manner here alluded to; a process sure to misrepresent him 
more or less.2 And it is certain, that in the very earliest 
times his writings were tampered with by heretics. His 
“De Principiis,” which is said to have suffered in this way 
above the rest, underwent further manipulations at the hands 
of Rufinus (as he himself confesses*) in his translation of it, 
in which alone the greater part of it has been preserved to 
us ; and which must be estimated accordingly: for though 
the substance of it is, no doubt, Origen’s; and may often be 
confirmed as being so by a reference to similar opinions 
expressed in other of his works ; yet the liberties taken with 
it may sometimes involve Origen in contradictions, which are 
not really to be laid at his door. And in the Comment on 
the Epistle to the Romans, which also has descended to us 
only in the Latin version of Rufinus, the translator tells us in 
his Preface that he made bold with his author in the same 
way.* I have entered into these details for the purpose of 


sux Epist. Origenis, vol. i. p. 5. ® Origen, Prologus Rufini in libros 
See Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. vi. | wept dpyav. 
c. 36. 4 Vol. iv. p. 458. 
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accounting for the number of expressions occurring in Origen’s 
writings, as we now have them, which jar with the general 
tone of his teaching; a number much greater in proportion 
than those of a like kind, which present themselves to us in 
any other of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
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LECTURE XI. 


The testimony of the Fathers opposed to the Socinian scheme. 3°. On the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. Statement of the Racovian Catechism. The death 
of Christ, according to the Fathers, a sacrifice—expiatory, vicarious, universally 
necessary. Unreasonableness and hardihood of rejecting a doctrine thus 
guaranteed. 4°. On the nature and effect of Baptism. Statement of the 
Racovian Catechism. Unanimity of the Fathers on Baptismal regeneration. 
Variety of forms in which they assert it. The effect of Baptism, according to 
them, the work of the Holy Ghost. Their account of it meant to apply to in- 
fants as well as to adults. Evidence for Infant Baptism. ‘The office of spon- 
sors recognised. The benefit not ascribed to the opus operatum, but represented 
as contingent on the observance of the Baptismal promises. Strictness of the 
early Church in this particular. 


Sus, 


On the Doctrine of the Atonement. 


pe next great doctrine on which the testimony of the 

early Fathers is directly opposed to the Socinian scheme, 
and which has already been incidentally touched in one or 
two quotations made for other purposes, is that of the Atone- 
ment by the Blood of Christ. The Racovian Catechism, after 
assigning as causes for the death of the Saviour, that it was 
necessary in order to his subsequent resurrection and exalta- 
tion, and as a proof of God’s love and Christ’s own towards 
us, proceeds to ask, “Is there not some-other cause for the 
death of Christ?” To which it makes answer, “None at all; 
although Christians at this day commonly think that Christ 
by his death merited salvation for us, and fully satisfied for 
our sins, which opinion is fallacious, erroneous, and very per- 
nicious.”' And Dr. Priestley, a leader of a section of the 
same school in modern times, affirms that “The whole doctrine 
of the Atonement, with every modification of it, has been a 
departure from Primitive Christianity.” 


Racovian Catechism, Of Christ’s ? History of the Corruptions of Chris- 
Prophetic Office, ch. viii. tianity, vol. i. p. 154. 
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Now certainly if the unanimous voice of the early Church is 
to rule us at all in the interpretation we put upon Scripture, it 
is clear that neither the Catechism of Socinus, nor the dogma 
of the disciple of Socinus, is to be received for a moment. 
The array of authorities which might be produced from the 
Fathers in support of this assertion is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. One knows not which to select, or where to stop in the 
selection. 

We find Barnabas seeing in the Law intimations that “The 
Lord was eventually to offer up his flesh (the receptacle of his 
Spirit) as a sacrifice for our sins ;”! that when the heifer 
was burned, the ashes put into vessels, and the people sprinkled 
with the ashes that they might be purified from their sins, 
the heifer meant Christ.” 

We find Clemens Romanus saying that the spies required of 
Rahab a sign, namely, “ that she should hang a purple thread 
out of her house, thereby signifying that there would be re- 
demption through the blood of the Lord for all who believe 
and hope in God.”* We perceive him applying the language 
of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to Christ, “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties, the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.’* We have him declaring that 
“Through the charity which Jesus Christ our Lord felt for 
us he gave his blood for us; his flesh for our flesh ; his life 
for our lives.”? , 

We hear Ignatius talk of “ purging the water (2. e. of Bap- 
tism) by his Passion” ® ; boast that “the archives which he for 
his part consulted were those uncorrupted ones of the cross, 
death, resurrection of Christ, and faith in him, by whom he 
hoped to be justified.””” 

We discover Justin Martyr speaking of the death of Christ, 
not as an event which “ Procured the reversion of death passed 
upon Adam and his posterity at the Fall, and so the resur- 
rection of mankind in general, the wicked as well as the 
righteous to a future life,” which was what Dr. Priestley saw 
in it,® but as a sacrifice expurgatory of moral guilt. By the 
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serpent on the pole or cross in the wilderness, “It was pro- 
claimed that the power of the serpent which wrought the fall 
of Adam was dissolved, and that there was salvation for 
those who believed in him whom the cross expressed, from 
the wounds of the serpent, which are evil deeds, idolatries, and 
other iniquities.”’ “The Father of all chose that his Christ 
should take on himself the universal curse for all men of 
every nation.”® The prophecy of Jacob pointed to “The 
passion which Christ should undergo, when he would purge 
by his blood those who believed in him ;”* the word caGatpevv, 
(and the same may be said of xaOapifeww in a previous quo- 
tation from Ignatius,) evidently having a reference to the 
defiling quality of sin, which Christ came to put away by the 
sacrifice of himself; and not at all to the purpose, if by the 
offering of Christ nothing more was meant than his delivering 
himself to die as a preliminary to his entering into heaven, 
there to discharge his priestly functions for us*; or his revers- 
ing the sentence of death passed at the Fall, and procuring 
the resurrection of mankind. “'Those who have not clean 
hands should wash and be clean .... not as though all the 
waters of the sea could cleanse sin, but as though the bath 
of salvation could . . . through faith in the blood of Christ ;” ° 
still aoXovec Pas and cadapiferv the terms used ; and in rela- 
tion solely to the effect of the bloodshedding of Christ. Finally, 
the mystery contained in Joshua the high priest having his 
filthy garments taken from him, as recorded in the third chapter 
of Zechariah, was significant of our sins being put away from 
us through the name of Jesus.® 

We find Irenzeus, in his turn, insisting on the same doc- 
trine over and over again, as if it was above all doubt or 
dispute, affirming that “The Lord suffered for our salva- 
tion ;’” “ransomed us by his own blood ;”® “redeemed us from 
the Fall by his blood, to the end that we might be a holy 
people ;”° that he “reconciled us to God by his Passion; ” !° 
that he “called to him all that mourned, and gave remission 
of sins to those who had been led captive, and loosed them 
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from their bonds ;’’* that “God made the Gentiles clean by 
the blood of his Son ;”? that “he descended from the Father, 
took flesh, suffered death, and consummated the scheme of 
our salvation ;”* that “David, when he said, Blessed is the 
man unto whom the Lord imputeth no sin, was setting forth 
beforehand the forgiveness through his advent, whereby he 
blotted out the hand-writing of our debt and nailed it to the 
cross ; so that as by the tree we were made debtors to God, 
by the tree we should obtain remission of our debt ;”* that 
“Jesus who suffered for us, who sojourned among us, the 
same is the Word of God;”° that “we should declare with 
thanksgiving wherefore the Word of God took flesh and suf- 
fered.” ® 

We read in Melito’ that “God suffered with Israel on his 
right hand,’ the Gentiles being on his left. How could such 
an awful phrase as this present itself, except to a mind con- 
scious of the immense difficulty attending the expiation of 
sin, and the precious offering required in order to effect it ? 
‘Indeed, the true nature of those sufferings is expressly 
asserted in the next fragment of the same author, taken from 
a catena or running commentary on Genesis—“There came 
a ram for the slaughter instead of Isaac the just man, that 
Isaac might be loosed from his bonds. This ram being put 
to death ransomed Isaac. In like manner the Lord being 
slain saved us, and being bound set us free, and being sacri- 
ficed became our ransom” *—where Christ’s sacrifice is clearly 
designated as vicwrious, Christ substituted in our stead as 
the ram was in Isaac’s—an authority completely in contra- 
diction to the Racovian Catechism, which, having asked the 
question, “ What is the meaning of these words, that Christ 
died for us?” makes answer, “ This expression, ‘for us,’ does 
not signify in our stead, but on our behalf.” ? 

We observe that Clemens Alexandrinus, different as his 
mode of writing and reasoning is from that of the Fathers 
we have been hitherto considering, still agrees with them in 
giving clear expression to this fundamental doctrine. Like 
Melito, he finds the scene of Calvary in that of Mount 
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Moriah —“ Isaac was the son of Abraham, as Christ was 
the Son of God; he was a victim as the Lord was, yet was 
not offered up, as was the Lord ; only Isaac bare the wood of 
the sacrifice, as the Lord bare the cross, and he laughed in a 
figure, prophesying that the Lord would fill us with joy, 
redeemed as we are from destruction by the Lord’s blood. 
Tsaac, however, did. not actually suffer, which was well, for 
he resigned the initiative of the Passion to the Word. More- 
over, by not being put to death he intimated the Divinity of 
the Lord; for Jesus after his burial rose again, not having 
suffered” (¢. e. either not in his Godhead or not permanently) 
“even as Isaac was released from the sacrifice.”' Again, 
how undeniably is the vicarious nature of Christ’s sacrifice 
declared in the following paragraph, the very antithesis turn- 
ing on it! “He who suffers for his love of God, suffers for 
his own salvation ; and again, he who dies for his own salva- 
tion, endures for the love of the Lord. For he for whom he 
suffered being himself Life, was content to suffer, in order that 
by his Passion we might live.’? And the same may be said of 
this other, “I will give thee daily the drink of immortality,” 
(it is the Saviour who is represented as speaking,) “JI will 
be thy teacher in heavenly lore. I contended for thee unto 
death. J paid thy death which thou owedst for thy sins 
aforetime and for thy unfaithfulness unto God.” *? Once more, 
how universal is the necessity of this sacrifice! “The Apostle, 
though he had distinctly said already that he regards the 
salvation in Christ of the just (2. e. of the just who lived before 
Christ) and of us to be one and the same, nevertheless adds, 
when speaking of Moses, that he ‘esteemed the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt’ ” *—this 
again a sentiment altogether opposed to that of the same 
Catechism on the same subject; where to the question, “Is 
none justified without faith in Christ?” (¢. e. however, a 
Socinian faith,) the answer supplied is, “None at all. But 
this is to be undetstood of that time since Christ hath been 
revealed . . . For as to the time that went before the revela- 
tion of Christ, this cannot be affirmed thereof.” ® 

Nay more, as I argued in the last section, that the Trinita- 
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rian sense imposed by the early Fathers on texts which, 
strictly speaking, perhaps, could not be adduced in evidence 
of it, or where the correctness of such application might be 
disputed, served to show very clearly that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was in undisputed possession of their minds, so may 
I say the same with respect to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. Thus it is a well-known fancy of Barnabas, that when 
Abraham circumcised all the males in his house, being in num- 
ber 318, thereby saving them from being cut off from the _ 
congregation, the incident typified the crucifixion of Jesus 
and its consequences—the 18 being expressed by the letters 
tn, the initials of Jesus, and the 300 by the letter 7, the 
figure of the cross, so that the number 318 translated meant 
Jesus crucified.’ No one would think of accepting this rea- 
soning of Barnabas as sound and trustworthy, or be satisfied 
that the doctrine of Christ crucified and its results are fairly 
deduced from the premises; but every one would, neverthe- 
less, draw this conclusion from the commentary of Barnabas, 
that the doctrine of the Atonement was considered by him to 
be a very prominent feature in the Gospel scheme, and to be 
true beyond denial; and this the rather from his daring to 
find it where he does. Had it been one of doubtful accept- 
ance, he would not have ventured upon so questionable an 
expression of it ; still less would this notion of his have main- 
tained its ground so long as to be repeated by Clemens, and 
with as little misgiving as it had been broached by Bar- 
nabas.” 

Tertullian adds his testimony to that of those we have 
already reviewed. “What, then,” says he, in his “ De Corona,” 
“was the crown which Christ Jesus wore for either sex? It 
was a crown of thorns and briars, in token of the sins which 
the earth of our flesh hath brought forth unto us and which 
the power of the cross hath taken away, overcoming the sharp- 
ness of every sting of death in the sufferings of the head of 
the Lord.”* How emphatic a declaration of the doctrine of 
the Atonement is contained in the following passage! How 
difficult would it be to devise expressions that should convey 
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it with greater authority! Tertullian is arguing against the 
early heretical notion that Jesus was merely a phantom, and 
in setting forth the consequences which would ensue from such 
a fact if it were true, There could be no such thing in that 
case, says he, as faith in Christ’s passion, “ because a phantasm 
could not really suffer ; so that the whole work of God would 
be overturned. The death of Christ, the whole weight and 
benefit of the Christian profession, that death which the Apos- 
tle insists upon so impressively as real, making it the entire 
foundation of the Gospel, of our salvation, and of his preach- 
ing, would be denied ; for ‘I have delivered unto you,’ says 
he, ‘first of all how that Christ died for our sins, and that he 
was buried, and that he rose again the third day.’”! How 
could the sacrifice of the death of Christ be more amply 
estimated than by such terms—that the whole weight and 
benefit of the Christian profession was derived from it—that 
it was the entire foundation of the Gospel and of our salva- 
tion? And how naturally does the Apostle’s language, as 
quoted to confirm these views, conspire with them ! Certainly 
if we must look anywhere for a fuller declaration of the mo- 
mentous doctrine we are contemplating, it must be Tertullian 
himself, who in another place, when dealing with the same 
heresy, exclaims against its advocate with a vehemence scarcely 
excusable, but still most apt for my present purpose,” “ O most 
wicked of men, who” (by supposing Jesus a phantom) “ex- 
cusest the murderers of God. For unless Christ really suf- 
fered, he did not suffer at their hands at all. Spare the one 
single hope of the whole world.” It is not necessary, I think, 
to produce further evidence (which, however, might most 
easily be done) from this Father. Let us, then, turn to ano- 
ther. 

“The body” (of Jesus), says Hippolytus, “though dead as 
to its human nature, has in it a mighty virtue of life; for 


' Sic nec passiones Christi ejus fidem 
merebuntur; nihil enim passus est qui 
non vere est passus. Vere autem pati 
phantasma non potuit, Eversum est 
igitur totum Dei opus. Totum Chris- 
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Apostoius demandat, utique veram, sum- 
mum eam fundamentum Evangelii con- 
stituens, et salutis nostra, et preedica- 


tionis sue. Tradidi enim, inquit, vobis 
in primis, quod Christus mortuus sit 
pro peccatis nostris, et quod sepultus 
sit, et quod resurrexerit tertid die.—Ad- 
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that which does not proceed from dead bodies in general, pro- 
ceeded from it, even blood and water, in order that we might 
know what power unto life the virtue possessed which was 
enshrined in that body, so that it did not seem like other 
dead bodies, but could pour forth for us the causes of life.” 
Proceed we next to Origen; and still we shall find the 
argument for this vital doctrine only gathering further 
strength. “Let a man once lose his soul,” says he, “or damage 
it, and if he gain the whole world he cannot find a ransom 
for it. For the soul which is made in the image of God is 
more precious than all things. There is only one who hath 
been able to give a ransom for a soul already lost, even he 
who hath purchased us by his own precious blood.” ? Again, 
“ We maintain that he received a human body from a woman, 
that he might live in it; and which might be capable of a 
human death. Accordingly, we say, that besides other matters, 
he fought a great fight by means of his human body, tempted 
in all things like other men, but not like other men a sinner, 
but totally without sin; for it is clear to us that he did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth; and that not 
knowing sin, God delivered him up as pure for all that had 
sinned.” * Again, Celsus objects that Jesus, after disgrace- 
fully hiding himself, was taken. To this Origen replies by 
showing that the surrender of Jesus was voluntary. “I con- 
tend that if by ‘being taken’ be understood that he suffered 
capture against his will, he was not taken, for at the fitting 
time he allowed himself to fall into the hands of men, as the 
Lamb of God, in order that he might take away the sim of 
the world.” * And again, shortly afterwards, “to the sequel 
of the argument,” says he, “we have already made answer, 
by showing that Jesus was not taken as a fugitive, but that 
of his own accord he gave himself for us all.’* And again, 
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in nearly the same terms, “The Son of the Mighty God 
suffered of his own free will for the salvation of mankind.”? 
And in another place he adopts an opinion respecting the 
Messiah to come, which Celsus had assigned in the first 
instance to the Jews; “that the world had been so full of 
wickedness, as to make it necessary that one should be sent 
from God in order that the unrighteous might be punished, 
and that all things might be purged similarly to what hap- 
pened formerly at the flood” *—a very strong declaration 
surely of the scale on which the Passion of Christ acted in 
expiating the sin of man. Again, Celsus having suggested that 
Jonah was more fit to be exalted to a Deity than Jesus, 
Origen observes that Celsus must have written this merely to 
fill his book, “preferring Jonah who preached repentance to 
the single city of Nineveh, to Jesus who preached repentance 
to the whole world, and who effected far more than Jonah: 
and wishing us to proclaim him a God who certainly lived 
three days and three nights marvellously and wonderfully in 
the belly of the fish ; yet not thinking that he who undertook 
to die for mankind, and to whom God had borne witness by 
the prophets, was worthy of the honour next after the God of 
the universe, on account of the great things he had done in 
heaven and earth.”* And once more, “Touching Jesus, there- 
fore, so far as the things done in him are done by the Godhead 
in him, they are holy ; but so far as he was man, being en- 
dowed above any other man with a consummate share of self- 
reason and self-wisdom, he endured, as a wise and perfect man, 
whatever it was necessary for one to endure, who was doing 
everything for the whole human race, or rather for all reason- 
able creatures. And there is nothing incongruous in his dying 
as a man, and in his death being set forth not only as an ex- 
ample of dying for religion, but also as a thing which effected 
the beginning and progress of the overthrow of evil and of the 
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devil, who had got posssesion of the whole world.”! Let this suf- 
fice, though numberless other passages might be produced from 
Origen bearing upon the same subject, and to the same effect. 

If we appeal to Cyprian, we still only receive further tes- 
timony to the primitive character of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. For instance, “ Let us then,” says he, “ betake 
ourselves to prayer ., after our Lord’s example, who 
went out into a mountain to pray; and his prayer was for 
us, and not for himself... .; but if he laboured and 
watched in prayer for us, how much rather ought we to do 
so for ourselves; first of all entreating the Lord himself, and 
then making satisfaction to the Father through him.’? 
Again, “Let it not be matter for our execration, that you 
have begun the glorious first-fruits of your confession, by 
being beaten with clubs. The body of the Christian does not 
shudder at the club; for all the hope of the Christian lies 
am the tree. The servant of Christ hails the symbol of his 
salvation. Redeemed by the tree to life eternal, by the tree 
is he advanced to his crown.’’* Cyprian’s several books of 
“Testimonies against the Jews,” are dictated from first to 
last in a thoroughly Anti-Socinian spirit. Thus chap. xvi. of 
the first book has for its title, “That the old sacrifice is done 
away, and the new sacrifice established ;” chap. xxiv. “That 
the Jews can obtain pardon of their sins in this manner only, 
by washing away the blood of Christ, whom they slew, in 
Christian Baptism, and by passing over to the Church and 
obeying its precepts ;” chap. vii. of the second book, “ That 
Christ is God who was to come, the Illuminator and Saviour 
of the human race;” chap. xxi. “That in the Passion and 
sign of the Cross is all virtue and power;” chap. xxvii. 
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precibus et orare, et primo ipsum Do- 
minum orare, tum deinde per ipsum Deo 
Patri satisfacere debemus ?—Cyprian, 
Ep. vii. § 5. 
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ligno. Sacramentum salutis sue Christi 
Redemptus ligno ad 
vitam eternam ligno provectus est ad 
coronam.—Ep. Ixxvii. § 2. 
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«That no one can come to God the Father, but through his 
Son Jesus Christ.” 

Now it certainly does appear to me that it is inpocabia to 
withstand such a cloud of witnesses as this; of whose evi- 
dence, however, be it remembered, I have eal laid a small 
part under contribution. It seems most unreasonable, in the 
face of so clear an assertion of the Atonement, so universally 
made by the Christian writers of the first three centuries, to 
pretend that this doctrine does not really exist in Scripture 
after all; that the texts which are supposed to express it 
(and a tee number of such texts it must be admitted there 
are) are quite misunderstood when such a doctrine is deduced 
from them; and that all the Fathers who lived during the 
generations which immediately succeeded Christ and the 
Apostles, were under a mistake in imagining that they taught 
it. And accordingly, though we may not be always disposed 
to acquiesce in the interpretation which a particular Father 
imposes upon a particular passage of holy writ ; yet when all 
of them, whether. dwelling in Judzea, in Rome, in Asia Minor, 
in Gaul, in Alexandria, in Carthage, or elsewhere, concur in 
construing a large class of texts, which the Bible contains, as 
significant of the Atonement, without any misgiving at all; 
the Church, too, testifying to the same in her Councils, Creeds, 
and Liturgies, from the beginning—can we imagine that there 
is room for error? And can we contemplate the hardihood 
of those who reject a doctrine thus guaranteed, and take the 
consequences, without wonder and alarm? I, for one, am fully 
persuaded that numbers of Socinians have been made by the 
study of the early Fathers having passed into desuetude— 
speculation usurping the place of testimony—and, if I am 
right in this persuasion, need we inquire further into “the 
Use of the Fathers?” 


§ 4. 


On the Sacrament of Baptism. 


ANOTHER leading feature in the Socinian school is the gross 
manner in which it depresses the nature and efficacy of the two 
Sacraments: and here, again, the Fathers are entirely opposed 
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to its teaching. “ What think you concerning the baptism of 
water ?” is a question in the Racovian Catechism. A. “That 
it is an external rite, whereby men, coming from Judaism or 
Gentilism to the Christian religion, did profess openly, that 
they acknowledge Christ for their Lord. Q. Do infants 
belong to that rite? A. By no means, for neither have we 
in the Scripture either precept or example thereof; nor can 
they, as the thing itself showeth, acknowledge Christ for their 
Lord. . . . Q. What think you of them that think they are 
regenerated by this rite? A. They are exceedingly mistaken, 
for regeneration is nothing but the transformation of our 
mind and will, and composure of them to the doctrine of our 
Saviour Christ, as the very word (regeneration) doth intimate. 
But such a transformation cannot have place in infants who 
know not good and evil, much less that a thing of so great 
moment should be incident to them. But that those of per- 
fect age, in whom the transformation of mind and will hath 
place, should be regenerated by water, is so distant from truth, 
that it seemeth to carry a face of idolatry with it, whilst that 
is ascribed to a gross elemental thing, which is only to be 
ascribed to God himself and his Word,” &c." 

Of original sin, which lies very much at the root of this 
question, I shall have a more convenient occasion to speak 
presently, when I come to consider the bearing of the Fathers 
on the subject of Calvinism ; and when in showing that they 
did not hold the total corruption of our nature by the Fall, 
I shall necessarily show that they did hold, in a very ample 
manner, the doctrine of original sin, which the Socinian ex- 
pressly denies. “There is no such thing as original sin,” says 
this Catechism.” Taking credit, then, for being able to prove 
this point when the time arrives, I will in the meanwhile 
request my hearers to accompany me in the development of 
the sentiments of the Fathers on the Sacrament of Baptism ; 
on the great dignity of the mystery, and on the persons to 
whom it is fitting to administer it. 

Now there is scarcely a form in which the doctrine of re- 
generation in Baptism can be asserted, directly or indirectly, 
which we do not discover in the early Fathers. Thus Hermas, 
without using the term itself, fully appropriates the meaning 


1 Racovian Catechism, Of Christ’s 2¢. x. Peccatum originis nullum 
Prophetic Office, ch. iv. prorsus est. 
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of it, as in other passages, so in the following, “ Before a man 
receives the name of the Son of God, he is subject to death ; 
but when he receives that seal, he is freed from death, and 
given over to life. But that seal is water ; into which man- 
kind descend, in bondage to death, but come out of the same 
made over to life.”’ 

“Then they are led by us to the water,” says Justin Mar- 
tyr, “and are regenerated by the same process of regeneration 
by which we were ourselves regenerated : for they then receive 
the laver in the water, in the name of God the Father and 
Master of the universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
of the Holy Ghost. For Christ said, ‘Unless ye be born 
again, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ae 

“ When our Lord gave to his disciples the power of rege- 
neration to God,’ writes Irenzeus, “he said to them, Go teach 
all nations baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”® Again, in commenting on 
the history of the blind man, whom Jesus restored to sight, 
Irenzeus considers Jesus to have created the blind man’s eyes 
out of the clay, that member having been left imperfect at his 
creation in the womb: and argues that as he was born defec- 
tive in his frame through original mal-formation, and was 
born in sin through the original transgression, he had not only 
need of his generation being completed by the clay, but of 
his regeneration being effected by the laver ; and therefore 
Jesus sent him to wash in the pool of Siloam, in virtue of 
which he was able to see and recognise his Saviour.* Again, 
having charged the heretics with inventing rites of initiation 
of their own, he says they had acted thus at the suggestion 
of Satan, “ to the rejection of Baptism, which is regeneration 


1 Hermas, ITI. § 16. 

2 "Erevra ctyovrar vp juav evba 
vdap eori, Kal tpdmoy dvayevyncews, 
dy Kal npets avtol aveyevynOnuer, 
> col > PJ > , A lod 
dvayevvavra’ en’ dvdparos yap Tod 
Tlarpos Tay dev kal Seamdtov Geov 
kal Tod Tearnpos nov *Inood Xpio- 
Tov Kal IIvevparos aylov TO &y TO 
vOate TOTE our poy movodyrat. Kai 
yap 6 Xpuoros etrev' “Ay py dvayev- 
ynOnre, ov pu eioeAOnTe eis THY Bact- 
Aelay Tov ovpavdy.—Justin Martyr, 
Apol. I. § 61. See also § 66. 

* Potestatem regenerationis in Deum 
dans discipulis dicebat eis: Euntes do- 





cete omnes gentes, baptizantes eos in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti. 
—Irenzus, III. c. xvii. § 1. 

4 Et quoniam in illé plasmatione, quae 
secundum Adam fuit, in transgressione 
factus homo indigebat lavacro regene- 
rationis; postquam Jinivit lutum super 
oculos ejus, dixit ei: Vade in Siloam, 
et lavare; simul et plasmationem et 
eam, que est per lavacrum, regenera- 
tionem restituens ei. Et propter hoc 
lotus venit videns, ut et suum cognos- 
ceret plasmatorem, et disceret homo 
eum, qui donavit ei vitam.—V. c. xv. 
§ 3. 
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to Godward ;’’’ whilst the very ceremony which these heretics 
thus substituted for Baptism, and the effects they ascribed to 
it, reflect light, as is usual in such cases, on the Sacrament 
itself, as understood by the Fathers and the Church. For 
they affirmed that this initiation of theirs, or aTroNuTpwats 
“was necessary for those who had received perfect knowledge, 
in order that they might be regenerated unto that virtue or 
power which is above all; indeed, that without it, it would 
be impossible to enter the Pleroma, since it is that which con- 
ducts them to the depths of Bythus.”? But it is not to any 
mechanical properties of water that Irenzeus ascribes these 
spiritual results, as the Socinian Catechism would intimate 
was the Catholic prejudice ; it would be strange if he did; 
but to the operation of the Holy Ghost, which, when con- 
nected with the washing of water by a mystical union, that 
derives all its virtue from God’s appointment, regenerates. 
“ Our bodies,” says he, “receive that union which is to incor- 
ruption through the laver ; our souls, through the Spirit ; 
wherefore both are necessary, since both avail to the life which 
is of God;”* the meaning being this, that the body is in- 
vested with a capacity for rising again, and becoming immortal 
together with the soul, by means of the Spirit operating upon 
it through the soul, the confederate of the body, in the laver 
_of Baptism. 

Theophilus teaches the same doctrine of regeneration, 
though under a figure of his own, and it adds very greatly to 
the force of the evidence, by which it is shown that the 
doctrine itself was fully acknowledged and received in the 
Primitive Church, that it should be asserted under such a 
vast variety of forms. Thus Theophilus finds it in the very 
history of the creation: “ God blessed the creatures,” says he, 
“that were made out of the waters,’ for a token that men 
would receive repentance and remission of sins by water and 
the bath of regeneration ; even all those who come to the 


1 Ris edpynow tov Banrioparos, (row BvOod) Kardyovoa avrovs.—l. c¢. 
ris els Qcoy dvayevynoews.—lreneeus, | xxi. § 2. ; 
dice xis Sele 3 Corpora enim nostra per lavacrum 
2 Aéyovae b€ adrny dvayxaiay civae illam, que est ad incorruptionem, uni- 
Tois THY Teheiay yroow cin poow, tatem acceperunt; anime autem per 
iva eis THY bmep mavra ddvapy oow | Spiritum. Unde 4 utraque necessaria, 
Z * 
dyayeyevynpevor. Akos yap adova- foe utraque a ciunt in vitam Dei. 
tov evros LAnpwparos etoeh be te C. xvii. § 2. 
ered) aitn eoTiv «ls TO Babos Gen. i. 21, 22. 
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truth and are born again, and experience a blessing from 
God ;”! whereas the creatures made out of the earth he did 
not bless.2 And here I may repeat an observation which I 
have already had occasion to make more than once, that an 
application of this kind of a text to the illustration of a 
doctrine, which it is difficult to believe had any relation to it 
whatever, argues very strongly how thoroughly established in 
the Church that doctrine was, since it even found its way into 
the earliest commentators on Scripture in a manner which 
nothing but its universal prevalence could account for. Pro- 
bably the fact may have escaped the observation of many, 
that God is said to have blessed the creatures which the 
waters brought forth, and not to have blessed those which the 
earth did; but had it been noticed, the inference that the 
virtues of the Sacrament of Baptism were prophetically set 
forth in it, even before man himself, the subject of Baptism, 
was created, could never have presented itself to the mind of 
any one who had not assigned to Baptism a most prominent 
position in the Christian scheme. 

Clemens Alexandrinus is equally clear in his testimony, and, 
like those who have gone before him, often gives it additional 
effect by the unstudied way in which he supplies, and the 
unlooked-for quarters from which he draws it. Thus, in de- 
scribing the training to which Christ the Peedagogue submits 
the new convert, “ He seems to me,” says he, “to form man 
of the dust ; to regenerate him by water; to make him grow 
by his Spirit ; to instruct him by his word ; directing him 
to adoption and salvation by his holy commandments ; that 
transforming by his advent the earthly man into the heavenly, 
he might eminently fulfil that Divine expression, ‘Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.’”’? Again, when 
ails to females rules for the decoration of the person, 

"Ere pay kal evAoyndn bro Tov wey Tov avOpwmov ek yods* dvayev- 
Ocov Ta €K TOV bddrov yevopeva, vnoar dé VdarTe' avgnoat be mvevpare 
émos 7 Kal TovTO eis Setypa Tov mabayoynoat dé p phpare, eis viobectay 
pédrew AapBavew Tous avOpomous kal cernpiay, cyiats évrohais KaTeU- 
peravotay kal dpeow dpapti@y dia Bovey, iva bh Tov ynyevi cis a@yvov 
vdaros Kal Novtpod madvyyeverias | kal émoupdyioy peramhaoas €k. T™po- 
mdyras Tovs mpootovras TH adnOcia, | Bacews GvOpwrov, éxeivny thy Oeixny 
Kal avayevyapevous kat AapBavovras | paduora mnpoon poviy: Toujooper 
evAoylay mapa Tov Ocod. —Theophi- ayOpomov kat eixdva kal Ka? 6polw- 
lus, Ad Autol. II. § 16. ow Ov. — Clem. Alex. Pedag. I. 


2 Gen. i. 24. @. xi. p. 156. 
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and laying them under certain restrictions, Clemens betrays 
even here how completely the doctrine we are considering had 
possession of his mind. “Nor are these infatuated women,” 
says he, “ashamed to set all their affections on this bauble of 
an oyster shell ; whereas they have it in their power to adorn 
themselves with the holy stone, the Word of God, which 
Scripture somewhere calls a pearl, even the bright and pure 
Jesus, the eye in the flesh which is fixed on us, the trans- 
parent Word; by whom the flesh is made precious, being re- 
generated wm the water: for that shell, engendered in the 
water, encloses the flesh, and from that flesh the pearl is con- 
ceived.” + Again, still more emphatically, “‘Call no man 
your father upon the earth,’ ? said the Lord ; @. e. do not ac- 
count him who sows you according to the fleshly seed, the 
author of your being, but rather the concurrent cause or 
minister of your birth. Accordingly he desires that we being 
converted, should again become as children, knowing him who 
is truly our Father ; regenerated by water, which is a sowing 
after another sort than the common.” * Moreover Clemens 
enters into many details with respect to this Sacrament, 
details analogous to those of the birth in the flesh; thus 
giving a peculiar propriety to the term regeneration, and 
rescuing it from being thought a mere figure of speech, which 
would bear no close interpretation ; details which, I may add 
in passing, our own Church shows that she does not flinch 
from, by adopting the terms Godfathers and Godmothers to 
designate the parties who promote the spiritual generation of 
the infant, by taking for him the pledges, or engaging to re- 
mind him of them, or both. Thus, “this was the saying, 
‘Unless ye be converted, and become as little children,’ 7. e. 
pure in body and holy in soul, by abstaining from all evil 


l Kal ove aicyvvovrar ai Kaxodai- 2 Matt. xxiii. 9. 

proves, mept Barpiov ddiyov TovTO THY 3 Mn xadéonre oty tpiv emt ths 
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deeds ; whereby he shows that he wishes us to be such as he 
begat us out of the womb of the water ; for the one birth 
succeeding the other birth has for its object to advance us to 
immortality.” ! Moreover, on the natural birth of an infant, 
it was usual to give it milk and honey”; and accordingly in 
reference to the same food, says Clemens, “As soon as we are 
regenerated, we are nourished with the good tidings of the 
hope of rest, even of the Jerusalem that is above; where, 
Scripture tells us, it rains milk and honey.”* And again, in 
a subsequent part of the same chapter, Clemens touches upon 
the same custom, and further enlarges on it in the mystical 
way which is usual with him; finding in the milk which 
mixes with water (the only liquid according to him which 
does so) a parallel to the word which has a like affinity to 
Baptism, as in the honey which has the property of a cath- 
artic, a parallel to the effect of that Sacrament which purges 
away sin.* So that all the incidents of a birth are described 
as attaching to Baptism, as though the resemblance of the 
spiritual and the natural process was substantial. How 
entirely opposed is all this to the character of a theology 
which finds in Baptism nothing but an external rite, that 
announces a new convert; representing as it does so mani- 
festly the Holy Ghost as the active mover in it, and the 
cleansing from all sin as the blessed effect of it. Regenera- 
tion being thus connected with Baptism, it follows that the 
regenerated are those who are rightly baptized ; or, in other 
words, are the body of Christians. “ We call those who are 
regenerated by the same Word, brethren.” ° 

Tertullian furnishes still further information on this Sacra- 


' Tovro yap jy TO eipnuevoy, Edy (Opevou €v 7 pédu Kal yada duBpeiv 
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ment ; and so far is he from depressing it, that references 
to it abound throughout his works, to say nothing of the 
treatise which he expressly writes on it. He, too, finds in it 
the new birth. “Blessed are ye whom the grace of God 
awaits, as ye come up out of that most sacred laver of the 
new berth, and stretch out your firstling hands to your mother 
Church with your brethren.”! Again, “ When the soul attains 
unto the faith, fashioned anew by a second nativity of water 
and the virtue from above, the veil of former corruption is 
drawn aside, and it-beholds the perfect light. And in this 
birth it is received by the Holy Spirit, as in the former birth 
it was received by the spirit of evil.’’? There is a remarkable 
passage in the treatise against Marcion, which brings together 
the several aspects in which Baptism was contemplated by the 
early Church ; and it is impossible to conceive anything more 
adverse than it is to the Socinian views of this Sacrament 
throughout. Tertullian is objecting to Marcion the various 
obstacles which opposed themselves to the theory of two Gods 
—the one God, the original Creator, of a mixed character— 
the other not known till Christ revealed him, a God of pure 
goodness or mercy. “There can be no sacrament of faith,” 
says he, “in this latter ; for to what purpose is Baptism unto 
him enjoined? If it is the remission of sims, how shall he 
be thought to remit sins, who is not thought to retain them, 
for he would retain them, if he judged them. If it is absolu- 
tion from death, how should he loose from death, who hath 
never bound unto death? For he would have bound, if he 
had condemned from the beginning. [If it is the regeneration 
of man, how does he regenerate, who hath never generated ? 
For the repetition of an act cannot be predicated of him who 
hath never done the act at all. If it is the procurement of 
the Holy Spirit, how will he add the Spirit who did not in 
the first instance contribute the soul? For the soul is, as it 
were, the substratum of the Spirit.”® We have here, no 


1 Igitur benedicti quos gratia Dei ex- 
pectat, cum de illo sanctissimo lavacro 
novi natalis ascenditis, et primas manus 
apud Matrem cum fratribus aperitis.— 
Tertullian, De Baptismo, ¢. xx. 

2 Proinde cum ad fidem pervenit re- 
formata per secundam nativitatem ex 
aqua et superna virtute, detracto corrup- 





tionis pristine aulso totam lucem suam 
conspicit. Excipitur etiam a Spiritu 
sancto, sicut in pristina nativitate a spi- 
ritu profano.—De Anima, c. xli. 

3 Jam nec ipsum fidei ejus sacra- 
mentum. Cui enim rei baptisma quo- 
que apud eum exigitur? Si remissio 
delictorum est, quomodo videbitur de- 
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doubt, all the aspects in which Baptism was regarded ; and 
what is remarkable, and gives great force to the passage, is 
this, that it is not intended by Tertullian to be exponential of 
Baptism ; but all these acknowledged features of Baptism are 
touched on, and severally laid under contribution for the pur- 
pose of refuting a theory of Marcion’s, which had no direct 
reference to Baptism. I certainly cannot see how Socinian 
notions of this Sacrament could have possibly established 
themselves, had the study of the Fathers been habitually 
pursued, and that weight been attached to their testimony on 
such a subject, which can hardly be denied to persons who 
lived so very soon after Jesus had uttered the command, 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” And I do think that they take upon themselves 
a deep responsibility who discourage the reading of these 
authors; and that at their door may be laid much of the 
Socinian heresy, which, under a modified form, has affected, 
and still does affect, the opinions of Churchmen, even of 
those who in the abstract would be shocked at the idea of 
being partakers with that sect. In further pursuance of this 
idea of regeneration in Baptism, or of the life engendered in 
that Sacrament out of the state of death which preceded it, 
might be quoted such other passages from Tertullian as the 
following. “And God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life,’’ on which 
observes Tertullian, “This element was in the first instance 
commanded to bring forth whatever had life, in order that it 
might not seem strange if water in Baptism should be found 
to give life.”® “Blessed Sacrament,’ he again exclaims, in 
the same treatise, “of this water of ours, by which- being 
washed from the offences of pristine blindness, we are libe- 


rated unto life eternal.”* And again, when extolling the 


licta dimittere, qui non videbitur reti- 
nere? quia retineret, si judicaret. Si 
absolutio mortis est, quomodo absol- 
veret a morte, qui non devinxit ad mor- 
tem ? devinxisset enim, si a primordio 
damnasset. Siregeneratio est hominis, 
quomodo regenerat qui non generayit ? 
Iteratio enim non competit ei a quo quid 
nec semel factum est. Si consecutio est 
Spiritus sancti, quomodo Spiritum -at- 


tribuet, qui animam non prius contulit? 
quia suffectura est quodammodo Spiri- 
tus anima.—Adversus Marcionem, I. c. 
XXvVili. 

1 Gen. i. 24. 

2 Primis aquis preceptum est animas 
proferre. Primus liquor quod viveret edi- 
dit, ne mirum sit in Baptismo, si aque 
animare noverunt.—De Baptismo, e. iii. 

3 Felix sacramentum aque nostre qua 
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merits of martyrdom, which he regards as a Baptism of blood, 
he concludes, “For it is peculiar to the martyr, that nothing 
can be imputed to him, seeing that he puts off life in the very 
laver,’' which implies that so life-giving is Baptism, that he 
who dies on the act, no subsequent interval ensuing during 
which its virtues might be neutralized by sin, would at once 
find himself in a blessed immortality. Nay, more, in reply 
to an objection conceived very much in the spirit of the clause 
of the Racovian Catechism prefixed to these remarks on Bap- 
tism, the objection that it is a thing incredible for eternal life 
to be obtained by our being let down into the water, dipped 
whilst a few words are said, and raised out of it again, 
apparently little or not at all more clean, Tertullian asserts 
that nothing so much hardens men’s hearts as the simplicity 
which appears in the act of God’s operations, and the mag- 
nificence, under his guarantee, of the effect. ‘“ Miserable 
unbelief,” he then exclaims, “which denies to God his own 
attributes, simplicity and power. Why, no doubt, it is a 
wonder that death should be washed away by the laver !”?* 
Not that he would ascribe such vast results to “a gross 
elemental thing like water,’ as the Catechism expresses it, 
but that the Holy Spirit, having moved on the water at the 
first, in anticipation of its future field of action—all water 
receiving from this its original prerogative, the mystery of 
sanctification, when God has been invoked on it—descending 
from heaven rests on it and sanctifies it, and being thus 
sanctified, it at the same time imbibes the power of impart- 
ing sanctification.” Wherefore, in further token that Ter- 
tullian assigns the efficacy, not to the element but to the 
Sacrament, he designates the water which the heathens used 


resurgit, eo incredibilis existimetur con- 


abluti delictis pristine: ceecitatis, in vitam 
secutio eternitatis . . . Pro! misera in- 


eeternam liberamur.—De Baptismo, ¢.1. 


1 Proprie enim martyribus nihil jam 
reputari potest, quibus in lavacro ipsa 
(1. ipso) vita deponitur.—Scorpiace, ¢. vi. 

2 Nihil adeo est quod tam obduret 
mentes hominum, quam simplicitas di- 
yinorum operum que in actu videtur, 
et magnificentia que in effectu repro- 
mittitur: ut hic quoque, quoniam tanta 
simplicitate sine pompa, sine apparatu 
novo aliquo, denique sine sumptu homo 
in aqua demissus, et inter pauca verba 
tinctus, non multo vel nihilo mundior 





credulitas, quee denegas Deo proprietates 
suas, simplicitatem et potestatem. Quid 
ergo? nonne mirandum et lavacro dilui 
mortem ?—De Baptismo, c. ii. 

3 Sed ea satis erit preecerpsisse, in qui- 
bus et ratio Bapiismi recognoscitur pri- 
ma illa, que jam tune etiam ipso habitu 
prenotabatur ad Baptismi figuram, Dei 
Spiritum, qui ab initio supervectabatur, 
super aquas intinctorum moraturum.— 
c. iy. 
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in their rites of initiation, “ aque vidue.”’’ He would have 
expressed himself (as would other of the Fathers when speak- 
ing on the same subject) more correctly, had he represented 
the Holy Ghost as descending on the recipients in their use 
of the Sacrament, rather than on the element. It is probable, 
however, and so Dr. Waterland thinks,’ that they were all - 
right in the main thing, “It being all one with them to say, 
in a confused general way, either that the Holy Ghost sancti- 
fied the receivers in the use of the outward symbols, or that 
he sanctified the symbols to their use ;” and our own Church 
seems to recognise the other way of expressing the meaning, 
when she says, “ Sanctify this water to the mystical washing 
away of sin.” 

Origen ascribes the same importance to Baptism, and speaks 
of it in the same terms. “Let us bear in mind,” says he, in 
his “ Exhortatio ad Martyrium,” “of what sins we have been 
guilty, and that we cannot receive remission of sins without 
Baptism ; and that it is not possible, according to the laws 
of the Gospel, to be a second time baptized for the remission 
of sins, with water and the Spirit ; and that to us is given 
the Baptism of martyrdom,”* the argument being that martyr- 
dom would replace the baptized party who had contracted sins 
since his Baptism in the same position which Baptism had 
left him in, namely, absolved from sin. Again, in the “De 
Principiis,’ when speaking of several ways in which the 
Spirit is given, he sets Baptism in the foremost place.* And 
again, the necessity of Baptism being administered in the name 
of the undivided Trinity is thus expressed in the same treatise, 
“Tt seems right to inquire what is the reason why he who is 
regenerated by God unto salvation had need of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and will not receive 
salvation unless this undivided Trinity be there; and why it 
is not possible that he should be partaker of the Father and of 


' De Baptismo, c. vy. 

2 Waterland, Review of the Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, ch. v. Works, vol. vii. 
p. 94, Oxf. Ed. 

3 *Yrouynobapev S€ Kal ov 7 n- 

puna Oapev dé Kal dv jpaprn 
kapev' kal Ort ovK eore Aaperw apap- 
Thpatev xapis Bamrioparos aBet: 
kat dott ovk éoTe Svvatoyv Kata Tovs 
evayyedikovs vdpous adbis Barricac- 
Bar vSare wal TIvetpate eis aeow 





dpaptnudtev’ Kal ore Bamticpa hi 
disorat 7d Tod paprupiov. — Origen, 
Exhortatio ad Martyrium, § 80. 

* Qui spiritus siquidem divine na- 
ture, id est Spiritus sanctus intelli- 
gendus est, sentiemus hoc dictum de 
dono Spiritus sancti: quod, sive per 
Baptismum, etc.—De Principiis, IT. ec. 
Reem Sradee 
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BY ORIGEN AND HIPPOLYTUS. 


the Son, without the Holy Ghost.”’ And once more, in the 
comment on the Song of Solomon, “The season for pruning 
is come by faith in my passion and resurrection, for sins are 
pruned and cut away from men, when remission of sins is 
given in Baptism ;” or, as the Greek has it (for the Greek of 
the last clause has been preserved), “the season of pruning 
and putting away sins is by the laver of regeneration,” ? 
which is even more to my purpose than the Latin of Rufinus, 
whose translation, therefore, in the previous quotation from 
the “De Principiis” is the less liable to suspicion, inasmuch 
as the purport of it is confirmed by this fragment still ex- 
isting in the original language. 

Hippolytus happens to be more than usually explicit in the 
declaration of his sentiments on this question—the manifesta- 
tion of the Godhead of Jesus at his Baptism, which is the 
subject of one of his dissertations, leading him to speak of it 
at some length. “The Father of Immortality,” says he, “sent 
his Immortal Son and Word into the. world, who, coming 
amongst men to wash them with water and the Spirit, and 
begetiing them again to immortality of soul and body, breathed 
into us the breath of life, clothing us with an immortal panoply. 
If, therefore, man is made immortal, he will be God.’ If 
he is made God through water and the Holy Ghost after 
regeneration of the laver, he is found to be fellow-heir with 
Christ after his resurrection from the dead. Wherefore I make 
proclamation and say, Come all ye families of the earth to the 
immortality of Baptism. I bring good tidings of life to you 
who dwell in the darkness of ignorance. Come out of slavery 
to freedom ; out of tyranny to a kingdom ; out of corrup- 
tion to incorruption. And how shall we come? it is said. 
By water and the Holy Spirit. This is the water in com- 
munion with the Spirit by which Paradise is watered, the 
earth enriched, the plants are nourished, animals are generated, 
and in a word man ts born again and quickened, in which 


1 Rectum tamen videtur inquirere quid | mew pasSionis et resurrectionis adve- 


nit. 


. cause sit, quod qui regeneratur per Deum 
in salutem, opus habet et Patre et Filio 
et Spiritu sancto, non percepturus salu- 
tem nisi sit integra Trinitas: nec pos- 
sibile sit participem fieri Patris vel Filii 
sine Spiritu sancto.—Origen, De Prin- 
cipiis, I. c. ii. § 5. 

2 Sed et putationis tempus per fidem 





Amputantur enim et exsecantur 
ab hominibus peccata, cum in Baptis- 
mo donatur remissio peccatorum. But 
in the Greek we haye, xatpos d€ mdAuv 
Kal Ths TOV apapTnpaT@y exKoTHs Kal 
adécews Sid ovtpod madryyevectas. 
—In Cantic. Canticor. vol. ii, p. 88. 
32 Pet. i, 4. 
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Christ was baptized, on which the Spirit descended in the 
form of a dove.”’ Again, the old prophets declared, through 
the Spirit, things to come. “ Accordingly they proclaimed 
the advent of God in the flesh; his advent by means of a 
birth, growth, conversation among men, and life, from the 
undefiled and God-bearing Mary ; and his demonstration by 
Baptism, that there was to be a new birth for all men, through 
the laver of regeneration.’ 

Cyprian furnishes such a profusion of evidence for the 
dignity of the Sacrament of Baptism, to the same effect as 
I have already adduced from Fathers before him, that it is 
impossible to collect all or half of it within the limits I pre- 
scribe myself. “Baptism is a second and spiritual birth 
whereby we are born in Christ by the laver of regenera- 


tion . 


. The water alone cannot wash away sins and sanctify 
the man, unless it has the Holy Spirit... . 


That is Baptism, | 


according to the Apostle, wherein the old man dies, and the 
new man is born, for he says, By the washing of regenera- 


tion he saved us.” 


'*O rhs adOavacias Tlatyp roy 


dOdvarov Yiov kal Adyov dméorethev 
eis Tov Koopov. “Os adiKdpevos eis 
Tov avOpemov, otcacOa vVdatTu Kal 
Ilvetpare. kal dvayevynoas mpos acp- 
Gapoiay Puxiis : te kal oa@paros, evedpt- 
ongey nplv mvedtpa ans, meprappudo-as 
Hpas apdapre mavot\ia. Ei ovv add- 
vatos yéyovey 6 avOpemos, €orar Kal 
Ocds. El b€ Ocds bv Vdaros Kal 
Ilvevparos ayiov peta thy THs KohUp~ 
Bpas dvayevynow yiverau, ebploKerat 
kal ovykhyporspos Xpiorov pera THY 
ek vexp@y avdotacw. Ao Knptoow 
Aéeyorv, Sedre Tava ai matpial Tov 
eOvav emt thy Tod Banticpatos aéa- 
vaciay. Zany vpiv edayyediCouat, Tots 
ev TO (6h@ THs ayvocias évdvarpi- 
Bovow. Aectre eis ehevOepiay ék dSov- 
Aelas, eis Baordelay ex Tupavvidos, «is 
apOapciay ek tis POopas. Kai ras, 
pnow, eRevodjreBa 5 mas; Ov Udaros 
Kal ayiou Tlvetparos. Totro dé €or 
TO Vdwp TO Tvevpare kowwvody be oo 
mapddevoos motiferat, O¢ o0 7 

maiverat, Ov ob purdy aver, 60 ot 
(@a TeKVOYOVE!, kal tva mdvta cuvedov 
cio, dv’ of dvayevy opevos (woyovetrat 
cy vOparos, 7) kal 6 Xptords €Bar- 
Tigaro, &v @ Kai ro Ilvedpa katnpxero 





Again, “ All, indeed, who come to the 


ev eidet Teptotepas.—Hippolytus, Ho- 
milia in Theophania, § vili. 

2 Awd 67 Kal TH Tov Ocod dua 
wapkos emdnplay TO KOoK@ Knpo§- 
avTes, ™my €k THIS mavaxpdyrou kat 
OeordKov Maptas, yerrnoeds Te Kal 
av&noews, Kal THs pera dv6parcov 
dvactpodjs Kai Biocews, Kat Thy Oud 
Barrioparos avddegw abrod, kal 
Tac avOparous yevnoopevny dvayéev- 
ynow, Sia ovtpod madryyevecias, — 
De Consummatione Mundi et Anti- 
christo, § i 

Jewel accounts this treatise clearly 
spurious (the view of Antichrist, per- 
haps, not serving the ultra-reformers). 
Bishop Bull, on the other hand, ac- 
counts it genuine, and replies to the ar- 
guments of its impugners. Def. Fid. 
Nic. Sect. 3. c. viii. § 4. There are some 
expressions in it, certainly, with which 
later times hecame much more familiar, 
as @eordKos, § i. and povaxol, § Vii. 
That the former expression, however, 
was in use long before the Nestorian 
controversy is certain. 

3 Nativitas secunda spiritalis sit, qua 
in Christo per lavacrum regenerationis 
nascimur ... . Peccata purgare et ho- 
minem sanctificare aqua sola non potest, 
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Divine layer, in the sanctification of Baptism, put off there the 
old man by the grace of that laver unto life; and being re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit are purged from the defilement of 
original sin by this second birth. But the sanctity and truth 
of this second birth appertains still more to you, in whom the 
lusts of the flesh and of the body are now no more.”! And 
again, in the same treatise, he speaks of “ Our members, which 
are the temple of God, being purged from all filth of original 
sin by the sanctification of the vital laver.”* Once more, 
“Whilst I was lymg in darkness and blind night, and floating 
on the unstable sea of this world, ignorant of my life, and a- 
stranger to truth and light, I thought (such at that time were 
my habits) that the merciful promise of God touching my sal- 

vation would be altogether hard to be accomplished, namely, 
that one should be born again: that quickened unto new life 
by the laver of the bath of salvation, one might put off what 
one was before, and ‘whilst the frame of the body remained the 
same, the man might be changed in spirit and in mind. How 
is so great a change possible, said I,”* &c., with much more to 
the same purpose equally strong. “By the generation of Bap- 
tism we are made children of God,’ “an elect people of God.’”’* 
Baptism is the beginning and “ origin of all faith, the salutary 


entrance to the hope of life eternal.’’® 
Such is the character which the early Fathers assign to the 


nisi habeat et Spiritum sanctum.—Cy- 
prian, Ep. Ixxiv. § 5.—Baptisma enim 
esse in quo homo yetus moritur et no- 
vus nascitur manifestat et probat beatus 
Apostolus dicens.: “Servavit nos per 
lavacrum regenerationis.”—S§ 6. 

1 Omnes quidem qui ad divinum la- 
vacrum Baptismi sanctificatione perve- 
niunt, hominem illic veterem gratia la- 
vacri salutaris exponunt, et innovati 
Spiritu sancto, a sordibus contagionis 
antique iterata nativitate purgantur. 
Sed nativitatis iterate vobis major sanc- 
titas et veritas competit, quibus desideria 
jam carnis et corporis nulla sunt.—De 
Habitu Virginum, § xxiii. 

2 Scientes quod templa Dei sint mem- 
bra nostra, ab omni fece contagionis 
antique lavacri vitalis sanctificatione 
purgata.—§ il. 

8 Ego cum in tenebris atque in nocte 
‘ened jacerem, cumque in salo jactantis 





seeculi nutabundus ac dubius vestigiis 
oberrantibus fluctuarem, vite mex nes- 
cius, veritatis ac lucis alienus, difficile 
prorsus ac durum pro illis tune moribus 
opinabar quod in salutem mihi divina 
indulgentia pollicebatur, ut quis renasci 
denuo posset, utque, in novam vitam la- 
yacro aque salutaris animatus, quod 
prius fuerat exponeret, et corporis licet 
manente compage hominem animo ac 
mente mutaret. Qui possibilis, aiebam, 
est tanta conversio, etc.— Cyprian, Ep. 
1. § 3. 

* Prenuntiayvit illic per prophetam 
Deus quod apud gentes in locis que in- 
aquosa prius fuissent, flumina. postmo- 
dum redundarent et electum genus Dei, 
id est per generationem Baptismi filios 
Dei factos, adaquarent.—Ep. Ixiii. § 8. 

® Cum inde incipiat omnis fidei origo, 
et ad spem vite stern salutaris in- 
gressio.—Ep. lxxiil. § 12. 
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Sacrament of Baptism; such are the effects, which according 
to them flow from it, when nothing interferes to abate its 
natural force : and this is evident, because whilst they designate 
it and describe its office in the emphatic terms we have seen 
they do, they still contemplate it in relation to infants amongst 
others. In them, therefore, it must operate of its own in- 
trinsic virtue: they are passive recipients of the rite; as they 
were of the evil nature which renders the administration of it 
in their case necessary. You will remember that Justin 
Martyr speaks of persons of 60 and 70 years of age, of his 
own time, who had been disciples of Christ from their child- 
hood}; that Irenzeus tells of the Saviour having “come to 
save all men by himself, all, that is, who by him are born 
again to God, infants, children, boys, youths, and elder men:””? 
that Clemens Alexandrinus talks of “the children that are 
drawn up out of the water” * in a passage certainly alluding to 
Baptism: that Cyprian is quite express on the duty of baptiz- 
ing infants, having written a letter* on the very subject ; 
indeed, the question to which the letter is a reply is not, 
whether Baptism ought to be administered to infants, but 
whether it ought to be administered before the eighth day 
after the birth, and this he decides in the affirmative: that an 
Apostolical Constitution runs thus, “Baptize too even your 
infants, and bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, for he saith, Suffer the children to come unto me.” ° 

In order, however, to protect the Fathers from misconstruc- 
tion, and from the imputation often alleged against them by 
those who know little of their spirit, that the mere opus 
operatwm was all they looked to in Baptism ; and that such 
formalists were they, that in all cases they rested the efficacy 
of the Sacrament in the mere act and administration ; I 
would remind you of the solemn obligations they considered 
it to lay the parties under, when they were of an age capable 
of understanding them ; and even of the excessive stringency 
with which in one particular they drew those obligations 
tight. These obligations were in abeyance only during child- 


1 a > , ’ “A a a 
Ot ék maidov epabnrevOnoay 7 5 Banri€ere O€ tpyav kal ra vimia, 
Xpiorg.—Justin Martyr, Apol. 1. § 15.| kal éxrpépere adra év maideia kat 
* . oe a « 
Ireneus, II. c. xxii. § 4. _ vovlecia Gcod. “Agere yap, pnol, Ta 


° Clem. Alex. Peedag. TIL. c. xi. p. | maidia epxeoOar mpds pe.—Constitut, 
289. Kp. lix. ApostWiere. oxy. 
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hood. The sponsors of the child (for sponsors he had),' de- 
volved them all upon him, when his years and understanding 
allowed him to be aware of his debt; the child then succeed- 
ing to the position of one, who was baptized in his maturer 
age. Now only bear in mind the precautions by which the 
Church—as the Fathers represent it, themselves concurring 
in the propriety of such measures—protected the approach of 
adults to Baptism : the anxiety she evinced according to them, 
to impress them with the idea of the weight of personal ob- 
ligation they were about to incur by participation in that 
Sacrament. I had occasion to investigate the particulars of 
the process in a previous Lecture?; and I shall content 
myself, therefore, with simply reminding you, that they had to 
go through repeated stages of probation, first as “auditores,” 
then as “ catechumeni ;” the whole period occupying several 
years: that during this novitiate, confessions and promises 
were exacted of them, to be again repeated when they were 
to be actually baptized ; and considered to form so integral a 
part of Baptism that the Sacrament itself is sometimes called 
oporoyia*—confessions of faith, promises of obedience to 
Christ’s laws: that these confessions and promises were to be 
binding on them for life; Baptism, so far from having done 
its office when the rite was completed, having but then begun 
it. It was the habit of the Christians to keep themselves 
true to their profession, by calling to each other’s recollection 
from time to time the pledges they had given for their good 
behaviour on this momentous occasion, as well as at the other 
of the Eucharist. “We are ever after reminding each other 
of these things,” * is the emphatic language of Justin Martyr, 
when he had described the particulars of the administration of 
Baptism and of the Eucharist in detail. And Tertullian puts 
the case very vividly by representing baptized persons as 
fishes, the enigmatical name of Christ (iy@vs) impressed on 
Christians, ‘fishes born in the water, which are only safe 
whilst they continue in the water.”* And Clemens extends 





1 Tertullian, De Baptismo, c. xvili. 5 Sed nos pisciculi secundum tyddy 
2 Lecture III. Second Series. nostrum Jesum Christum in aqua nas- 
3 Clem. Alex. Stromat, V. § x1. p.689. | cimur, nec aliter quam in aqua perma- 
4 ‘Hyeis O€ pera tatra Rouroy det | nendo salyi sumus.— Tertullian, De 
rovtov GAAHAovs avapipynoKkopev. — | Baptismo, ce. i. 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I. § 67. 
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the figure and is not satisfied even with their being in the sea, 
unless they imbibe and appropriate its “salt ;” alleging that 
‘in this respect the salt-water fish are faulty, because though 
living in brine from their birth, when cooked they have no 
savour in themselves.! Tertullian considers that by forfeiting 
the confessions and promises made at Baptism, we forfeit 
Baptism.? And nothing is more common in the practical 
treatises of the Fathers, than to find appeals to Christians to 
act up to their Baptismal vows. It is quite in the spirit of 
these early authors that our own Church acts, when in the 
Service for the Visitation of the Sick she urges the sufferer, 
not merely in general terms, to call up his selfaccusing 
thoughts, but to do this “by remembering the profession 
which he made to God at his Baptism,” and the more to en- 
courage him to do this, she continues, “Therefore I shall 
rehearse unto you the articles of your faith,” &. Thus Ter- 
tullian, when pressing- upon Christians the duty of habitually 
abstaining from the heathen spectacles, has at once recourse 
to this argument. “I will advert,” says he, “to the obliga- 
tions our seal imposes. When we enter the water, we profess 
our belief in the words of the Christian law ; and we witness 
with our mouths that we have renownced the devil, his pomps, 
and his angels . . . . Now if it is apparent that the whole 
apparatus of the spectacles consists of idolatry, undoubtedly 
it must be already determined that the testimony of our 
renunciation in the laver appertains to these spectacles.” * 
Again, when addressing the martyrs, “ We were enlisted” (so 
he reminds them), “in the service of the living God, when 
we made our responses at the Sacrament.’ * Again, when de- 
nouncing various forms of idolatry in which Christians were 


' Eis ydp tives ry Kal rod Aéyov | legis sux verba profitemur, renuntiasse 
erakynkodtey Tots tydvor rots Gadac-| nos diabolo et pompe et angelis ejus 
cious éouxdtes, of 51 év GApuy ex! ore nostro contestamur.. . . Igitur si 
yeveTns Tpepdpevot, GXGy Suws mpds| ex idololatria universam spectaculorum 
THY oxevaciay Séovrat.—Clem, Alex.| paraturam constare constiterit, indubi- 
Stromat. 1. § viii. p. 340. tate preejudicatum erit etiam ad spec- 

? Cxterum nonne ejeramus et re-|tacula pertinere renuntiationis nostre 
scindimus signaculum, rescindendo tes- | testimonium in layacro.—Tertullian, De 
tationem ejus ?—Tertullian, De Spec-| Spectaculis, ¢. iv. 
taculis, ¢. xxiv. * Vocati sumus ad militiam Dei vivi 

% Ad principalem auctoritatem con-| jam tune, cum in sacramenti verba re- 
vertar ipsius signaculi nostri. Cum |} spondimus.—aAd Martyres, ¢. iil. 
aquam ingressi Christianam fidem in 
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apt to get indirectly implicated—as for instance in the manu- 
facture of idols, as carvers or sculptors—he once more presses 
the same consideration ; and contends that they who fashion 
these images which are for the devil’s service cannot be said 
to have renownced the devil’; the habitual influence which 
Baptism must have upon the life in order to be availing, 
forming quite a feature of patristic teaching, which speaks far 
more objectively than modern schools of theology have been 
disposed to do, and thereby produces a practical impression 
on the mind, which general exhortation without any such de- 
finite reference cannot do. But there is another consideration 
which proves in a still more undeniable manner how far the 
Fathers were from regarding Baptism as a mere opus opera- 
twim—a consideration which shows that their bias was quite 
in another direction ; and, as I said, that they were disposed 
to regard its obligations as peremptory to a very alarming 
degree. For it was a notion entertained by several of them, 
that not more than one heinous sin (if even one) after Baptism 
could obtain pardon; a notion, which they seem to have 
formed on Hebrews x. 26, 27,” or on the other still more fre- 
quently quoted text to the same effect, Hebrews vi. 4, 5, 6 sa 
so rigorous a fulfilment of the vows of Baptism during the 
whole subsequent life did they exact. And though some may 
be disposed to mitigate the harshness of this decree by sup- 
posing that they spoke of one public act of absolution by the 
Church when they spoke of one pardon ; and that they were 
only declaring the impossibility of the Church encouraging a 
system of sinning and repenting, by frequent condonations, to 
the hardening of men’s hearts—a view of the subject, which 
the language of Tertullian * very strongly confirms, as well as 


1 Quomodo enim renuntiayimus dia- | partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 


bolo et angelis ejus, si eos facimus ?— 
De Idololatria, c. vi. 

2«“For if we sin wilfully after that 
we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there vemaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins, but a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment, and fiery indignation 
which shall devour the adversaries.”— 
See Clem. Alex. Stromat. II. § xiii. p. 
459. 

3 “ For it is impossible for those who 
were once enlightened, and have tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made 





tasted the good Word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come, if they 
shall fall away, to renew them again 
unto repentance.” 

4 Hujus igitur penitentie secunde et 
unius, quanto in arcto negotium est, 
tanto operosior probatio, ut non sola 
conscientia proferatur, sed aliquo etiam 
actu administretur. Is actus, qui magis 
Greco vocabulo exprimitur et frequen- 
tatur, exomologesis est, qua delictum 
Domino nostrum confitemur; non qui- 
dem ut ignaro, sed quatenus satisfactio 
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that of Socrates,’ 


ON THE OBLIGATIONS OF BAPTISM. 


(Serres IT. 


quoted by Bishop Bull—still in any case 


the Fathers are proved to have contemplated Baptism in its 
future obligations with the utmost severity ; to have been 
as far as possible from confining their notion of it to its posi- 


tive and present grace ; 


and to have been utterly indisposed 


to relax moral duties, by elevating the dignity of the Sacra- 


ment. 


confessione disponitur, confessione po- 
nitentia nascitur, poenitentia Deus miti- 
gatur. Itaque exomologesis proster- 
nendi et humilificandi hominis disci- 
plina est . . . . sacco et cineri incubare 

. presbyteris advolvi et caris Dei 
adgeniculari, omnibus fratribus lega- 
tiones deprecationis suze injungere.— 
— tullien, De Penitentia, ce aiSce 

‘Qs dpa ov xpn Tous peta 70 
ea HuwapTnkoras dpapriav, nv 
mpos Odvarov kadodow ai Ociar ypa- 





dal, Ths koweavias Tév Belov puotnpiov 
agvovo Bau aN éml peravoiav pev 
avtovs mpoTpEemeny® erida dé Hs 
dgpéceos Hy) Tapa Tey leper, ada 
mapa TOU Ccod exdexeo Oat, tov dvva- 
peévou kal eEovolay €xovtes ovyxwpeiv 
apapTnwara.—Socrates, Eccles. Hist. I. 
ce. 10. 

This is represented in Socrates as a 
tenet of the Novatiani, asserted by 
Acesius, one of their Bishops.—See 
Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. Sec. 1, c. ii. § 4. 
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LECTURE XII. 


The testimony of the Fathers opposed to the Socinian scheme. 5°. On the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Statement of the Racovian Catechism. 
Sentiments of the Fathers. The Eucharist contemplated by them, first as a 
sacrifice, not material (except as including an oblation of the fruits of the earth), 
but commemorative of the sacrifice of Christ; and secondly, as the spiritual 
food of his Body and Blood. Their testimony unfavourable to the Romish as 
well as to the Socinian views. The benefit not ascribed to the opus operatum, 
but represented as dependent on the fitness of the recipient. Strictness in this 


particular. 


Gm. 
On the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


J ee Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is estimated as lowly 
as that of Baptism by the Socinians. They represent it 

as a mere commemoration of the death of Christ, the most 
signal of his acts: and not possessing any virtue in itself to 
serve us; whatever benefits we receive from Christ being 
independent of it, and enjoyed by us already’; a doctrine, in 
both its features different from that of our Church, which 
maintains that the Lord’s Supper is a continual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of the death of Christ ; and that in it our 
souls are strengthened and refreshed by the body and blood of 
Christ. Let us see, then, on which side are the Fathers. 

Now, whatever difficulty there may be in fixing with pre- 
cision the notion of the Eucharist entertained by the Fathers, | 
and reducing the numberless passages in which they speak of 
it to a perfect whole; this may be safely affirmed, that the 
entire current of their testimony is as much opposed to the 
Socinian Catechism as it is possible to imagine testimony to 
be: it sets quite in another direction. Bearing the Socinian 
theory in mind, let any man contemplate the following passages 
of the Fathers, and consider for himself whether they are not 
altogether conceived in a different spirit. 


1 Racovian Catechism, Of Christ’s Prophetic Office, ch. iii. 
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“We ought to do all things,” says Clemens Romanus, “ in 
order, whatever the Lord hath commanded us to do. He 
hath commanded that our oblations and liturgical offices be at 
stated seasons, and not be an affair of chance... . They, 
therefore, who make these oblations at the stated seasons are 
accepted and blessed.”! It is impossible not to suppose that 
these oblations referred to the Eucharist, and consequently 
that the term rpoodopa was applied to it even in the time of 
Clemens in some sense or other. The case is rendered more 
certain by a similar but fuller expression which occurs subse- 
quently, “It will be no small sin, if we cast out of their Epis- 
copal office men who have offered their gifts holily and — 
out blame.” ” 

Justin Martyr, after quoting Malachi i. 11, where God 
says, that he will not accept the offering of the Jews, but will 
have in every place incense offered to his name and a pure 
offering (@vaia xabapa),—explains, that God is here prophesy- 
ing of the sacrifices which are offered to him by the Gentiles, 
namely the bread of the Eucharist and the wine of the 
Eucharist *: moreover, the quotation, and the application of 
it too, is made three several times in the course of this 
Dialogue.* Again, after alluding to the type contained in 
the Paschal Lamb, and that in the scape-goat, and the goat 
for sacrifice, he adds, “The oblation also of the fine flour, 
which those who are cleansed from leprosy were required to 
make, was a type of the bread of the Eucharist, which Jesus 
Christ our Lord commanded us to offer in remembrance of the 
Passion which he suffered for men, who have their souls thus 
purged from all evil; so that at one andthe same time we 
may give God thanks for having created the world and all 
things in it for man, and for having delivered us from the 
evil in which we were born.”*® But in the Apology, addressed 
to Gentiles, with whom the sacrificial texts of the Levitical 
law, which give a complexion to his whole argument in the 
Dialogue addressed to the Jews, would be out of place, he 
rather advances the other view of the mystical character of 


* Clemens Romanus, Ad Corinth. I. piorias kal TOU mornplou épotos THs 
§ xl. evxXapiorias, mpoheyet TOTE clmoy Kal 
2 § xliv. TO dvopa avtod Soédlew nuas, tyas 
3 Tlept d€ ray é€v mayti tén@ ip’ d€ BeBnrodv.—Justin Martyr, Dial. 
LOY ToY eOvaev mporpepopevar’ air@ | § 41. 
Ovo.dy, roréote Tod dptrov THs edxa- 4 § 28, § 117. 38 20th 
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the Eucharist, as communicating to us the Body and Blood of 
Christ; saying, “And this food is called by us the Eucharist, 
whereof it is not lawful for any to partake except those who 
believe that the things taught by us are true, and who have 
been washed in the laver for the remission of sins, and for 
regeneration, and who live as Christ hath commanded. For 
we do not receive these things as common bread, or as a 
common cup ; but, as through the word of God, Jesus Christ 
our Saviour becoming incarnate, took flesh and blood for our 
salvation, so are we taught that the food over which thanks- 
giving has been made through the prayer of that word which 
came from him—by which food our blood and flesh are 
nourished, by its conversion into them—is the Body and 
Blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.” ' Justin did not 
exclude from his meaning of the word “oblations” the 
material elements before consecration, which were brought 
to the altar; and a fragment of Irenzeus, to which I shall 
presently advert, seems to encourage this notion ; still the 
main feature of his picture of the Eucharist is this, that it 
is a commemoration only of the sacrifice of Christ, though 
itself called, by a common metonymy, a sacrifice. That such 
is Justin’s view, and that he had no intention of representing 
the Eucharist to be a material sacrifice (whatever he might 
say of the fruits as a material oblation), is plain from a well- 
known passage in the Dialogue ; where he understands the 
Kucharist as a sacrifice in no other sense than as prayer is a 
sacrifice. “That prayers and thanksgivings made by the 

worthy are the only sacrifices which are perfect and well- 
pleasing to God, I myself admit, for these are the only ones 
‘which Christians have received it in charge to offer, even in 
the commemoration of their food, dry and liquid, in which 
remembrance is made of the Passion which the Son of God 
suffered for them.”” But it is obvious that in thus analysing 
the meaning of Justin, the temptation to rescue him from the 
Socinian is not the smallest possible. The Socinian, so far 
from considering the Eucharist a sacrifice, does not even con- 





1 Justin Martyr, Apol. he E 66. move, Kal én dvapynoes be Tis TpOo- 
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Tédevar pdvar Kal eddperrot clot TH | 6 Yids rod Ocod, péeuynras, — Justin 
Och Ouoia, Kal avrés pnp. Tabra Martyr, Dial. § 117. 
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sider it symbolical of a sacrifice ; whilst our only difficulty 
with respect to Justin is to discover the sense in which he 
understands it to be a sacrifice; for that he does so under- 
stand it in some sense or other is indisputable. The Socinian, 
so far from teaching that we are partakers of Christ’s body 
really but spiritually, pronounces such opinion to be “out of 
the question ;” ' whilst in Justin’s case, his assertion of 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist is so marked, that our 
only care is to show (and it most clearly can be shown) by 
such expressions used by him as “ food liquid and solid,” * 
“ memorials of Christ’s Body and Blood,” * “ sacrifice” of the 
same kind as prayer,‘ in relation to the Eucharist, that he 
could have no idea of a corporal presence. 

Turn we next to Irenzeus, whose language, inartificial as it 
is, like that of Justin, will be found substantially to convey 
the same impressions; the argument often drawn from the. 
same premises, and requiring the same construction to be put 
on it. “The Lord took of his creatwres, even bread, and 
gave thanks, and said, This is my Body ; and in like manner 
the cup, another of his creatwres, he pronounced to be his 
Blood; and set forth this new oblation of the New Testa- 
ment: an oblation which the Church, having received it from 
the Apostles, offers up to God the whole world through ; to 
God, who provides us with food ; these being the jirst-frwits 
of his gifts under the New Testament, touching which Malachi 
spake, saying, ‘In every place incense shall be offered unto 
my name and a pure offering, for my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles.’”° And again, “ Moreover, oblations are 
not reprobated in themselves” (Irenzeus is here alluding to 
expressions in the prophets, which he had been quoting, to 
the disparagement of sacrifice) “for there were oblations 
amongst the Jews, and there were oblations amongst us; 
sacrifices amongst the people, and sacrifices in the Church ; 
only the nature of them is changed.”* And again, in a re- 
markable passage, “ This oblation the Church, and the Church 
only, offers pure to the Creator, when she offers him a portion 
of his own creatwres with thanksgiving. For the Jews make no 


1 Racovian Catechism, Of Christ’s P70) 
Prophetical Office, ch. iii. Locum ha- Se Seluliza 
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such offering, their hands being full of blood, neither have 
they received the Word which is offered to God.”! Now cer- 
tain terms in these extracts from Irenzeus seem to imply, as 
before, that the bread and wine brought to the altar, and out 
of which the elements were to be lar are to be considered a 
material offering of the fruits of the earth ; an emphasis being 
laid on them as God’s creatures, and as our food ; Irenzeus (as 
was the case with Justin before him, perhaps,) having probably 
in contemplation the Gnostic heresy, which denied to God his 
own creation, assigning it to a Demiurgus, and so finding a 
token of the orthodox Christian’s allegiance to the one true 
God in his oblation of the first-fruits of the earth. But, how- 
ever we may admit this partial and subordinate view of the 
elements to have entered into the contemplation of Irenzeus, 
as it seemed before to do into that of Justin, still the broad 
light in which he also regarded the Eucharist, was that of a 
commemorative, not a material sacrifice. And the distinction 
I am taking appears to be in harmony with a fragment of 
Irenzeus given by Pfaffius, “For the offering of the Eucharist 
is not carnal, but spiritual ; and so, pure. For we offer to God 
the bread and the cup of blessing, giving thanks unto Him 
for having commanded the earth to bring forth these fruits for 
our food. And then, having completed the oblation, we invoke 
the Holy Ghost that He would render this same sacrifice, the 
bread the Body of Christ, the cup the Blood of Christ ; in order 
that those who partake of these jigwres, may obtain remission 
of sins and everlasting life. They, therefore, who bring these 
offerings in remembrance of the Lord, do not approach -the 
opinions of the Jews, but performing a spiritual service will 
be called sons of wisdom.”? Accordingly, the phrase of Ire- 


1%t hance oblationem ecclesia sola 
puram offert fabricatori, offerens ei cum 
gratiarum actione ex creatura ejus. Ju- 
dei autem non offerunt: manus enim 
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—Treneus, IV. c. Xvill. 8 4. 
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nus in reference to the ulterior progress of the rite is, not 
merely that the bread and the wine were offered to God as crea- 
ie, though this he says, but “as creatures with thanksgiv- 
ing,” 4./e. the elements, together with their consecration, were 
offered ; the Eucharist in short was the oblation ; but in no 
material sense: for he himself explains the “incense,” which 
Malachi couples with the “pure offering,” of the “prayers of 
the saints ;”) and “the altar,” to which the gifts are to be 
brought, as an altar in heaven”; what forbids, then, “the pure 
offering” to represent the clean heart, the cheerful alms, the 
erateful service of the communicants ; to all which portions 
of the rite he himself points, in commenting upon the expres- 
sion of Malachi*®; and which must go along with that lively 
representation or showing forth of the death of Christ, which 
the Lord himself appointed, and which Irenzeus describes by 
the phrase, “ The Lord took of his creatures, gave thanks over 
them, called them his Body and Blood, and so instituted the 
new oblation of the New Testament ;”* “an oblation,” he after- 
wards adds,’ “which the Jews could not make, because they 
had not received the Word which is offered ;” not, however, 
in this instance, perhaps, offered in the Eucharist, even com- 
memoratively, though such may be the sense, but offered on 
the Cross: unless indeed another reading be preferred, per 
quod offertur Deo, “through whom it is offered to God.” So 
much for the commemorative nature of this right as understood 
by Irenzeus. With respect to the other aspect of it, the com- 
munion which it is of the Body and Blood of Christ, this 
doctrine is asserted plainly enough in the following places : 
_ “For if the flesh be not saved, then did not the Lord redeem 
us by his Blood, neither is the cup of the Eucharist the com- 
munion of his Blood, nor the bread which we break the com- 
munion of his Body.”® And again, “ Christ has declared the 
cup, which is of the creature, to be his own ‘Blood which was 
shed, wherewith he moistens our blood ; and the bread, which 
is of the creature, to be his own Body, with which he causes 


; ‘ : 
Incensa autem Joannes in Apoca- ® Si autem non salvetur heee, videlicet 
lypsi orationes esse ait sanctorum.— | nec Dominus sanguine suo redemit nos: 
_ ae 4 
Contra Heeret. TV. ¢. xvi. § 6, neque calix eucharistis communicatio 


” Altare in ccelis, illue enim preces | sanguinis ejus est, neque panis quem 
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our bodies to grow,” 2. e. not materially through transubstan- 
tiation, for he had just before said, it was by God’s creatures 
that our bodies were nourished, no substantial change there- 
fore taking place in the elements !; but, as he himself goes 
on to tell us in explanation, “the true man, consisting of 
flesh, and nerves, and bones, is nourished by the cup which is 
his Blood, and is increased by the bread which is his Body. 
And like as a branch of the vine, put into the ground, brings 
forth fruit in its season ; and a grain of wheat, falling to the 
ground and there dissolved, riseth again with manifold increase 
by the Spirit of God which containeth all things ; and they 
afterwards, by Divine wisdom, serve for the use of man, and 
receiving the Word of God, become the Eucharist, which is 
the Body and Blood of Christ ; so, also, our bodies being fed 
by it (viz. the Eucharist), and laid in the ground, after dis- 
solving there, shall yet rise in their season by means of the 
Divine Logos vouchsafing them a resurrection to the glory of 
God the Father.” ? That is, the elements after consecration 
receiving the Word, become the Body and Blood of Christ, 
and impart by virtue thereof to the flesh a principle of im- 
mortality. For the Word communicating through the Eucha- 
rist with the soul, is thus brought into connection with the 
flesh, and so renders the flesh capable of rising again; the 
spiritual man made “a member of the Body of Christ, of his 
flesh and of his bones, not by a natural, but by a spiritual 
union.”*® The faulty part of this view of the Eucharist, Dr. 
Waterland, in a passage I have already applied from him to 
Baptism, considers to be this, that Irenzeus seems to superin- 
duce the Logos upon the symbols themselves, rather than 
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upon the recipients. I agree with hin, however, in the 
remark which he subjoins, that the inaccuracy is rather verbal 
than real; for certainly, when Irenzeus was enlarging on the 
Eucharist in its other character, as a commemorative offering, 
he insisted on the purity of the parties as necessary in order 
to render the commemorative oblation effective. “It must 
be made,” says he, “with a clean heart, in faith, without 
hypocrisy, in steadfast hope, in fervent charity.”' And he 
then adds, that the Jews did not make it, nor yet many of 
the heretics; the rite in both these instances, according to 
Trenzeus, being vitiated by a defective faith. | 
Clemens Alexandrinus does not happen to enlarge on the 
Eucharist in its aspect as a commemorative sacrifice. Casual 
expressions, however, occasionally escape from him, which 
show that the idea itself was familiar to his mind. For 
instance, “To those who lack understanding, saith Wisdom, 
that is to the heretics, I suggest, touch the bread which is 
secret, for it is pleasant, and the theft of water, which is 
sweet”; where Scripture evidently speaks of the bread and 
the water in reference to the heretics who adopt bread and 
water for an oblation, contrary to the Canon of the Church. 
For some persons there are who celebrate the Eucharist in 
water only.”* We have certainly here a sacrificial view of 
the Eucharist presented to us, and the defect of those pointed 
out who used water instead of wine, or rather instead of wine 
and water, for a symbol; that defect consisting in an element 
being chosen which did not express the blood of the victim 
that purged away sin; the offenders appearing to have been 
Humanitarians.* But of the Eucharist in its other character 
of sacramental or symbolical food, as the Body and Blood of 
Christ by which our souls are strengthened and refreshed, 


' Oportet enim nos oblationem Deo 
facere, et in omnibus gratos inveniri fa. 
bricatori Deo, in sententid pura et fide 
sine hypocrisi, in spe firma, in dilectione 
ferventi.—Irenzeus, LY. ¢c. xviii. § 4. 
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Clemens repeatedly tells us: indeed, the temper of his mind 
would naturally lead him to dwell on such a subject. Thus, 
in common with the early Fathers in general, and in direct 
opposition to the Racovian Catechism,’ he applies our Lord’s 
language in the sixth chapter of St. John to the Eucharist. 
“ But since he said, ‘ And the bread which I will give is my 
flesh ;’ and the flesh is moistened by blood; and wine is 
figuratively called blood ; we must understand that as bread 
crumbled into the mixed cup appropriates the wine, but 
rejects the aqueous portion; so the flesh of the Lord, the 
bread from heaven, absorbs the blood ; 7. e. nourishes heavenly 
men unto vmmortality, but rejects carnal lusts, and leaves 
them to destruction. Thus the Word is expressed by different 
figures, as meat, flesh, food, bread, blood, milk.”” Again, the 
subject of drinking, one of the themes of the Psedagogue, leads 
to a still more distinct enunciation of the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Christ’s Body and Blood, whereby the soul, as our 
Catechism affirms, and as the Racovian Catechism denies, is 
strengthened and refreshed. “The wine is mingled with the 
water, the Spirit with the man; the one, the mixture, cheers 
to faith; the other, the Spirit, guides to incorruption. But 
the mingling of both, that is, of the drink and of the Word, is 
called the Eucharist, a famous and excellent grace; whereof 
they who partake in faith, are sanctified by it both body and 
soul; the paternal will mystically combining man, the divine 
mixture, with the Spirit and the Word.”* I know not that 
it is worth while to multiply quotations to the same effect ; a 
large proportion of which would be found, at the same time 
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that they assert the real presence, to imply that the corporal 
presence was not thought of. Thus, “he shall bind his foal 
to the vine, that is,’ says Clemens, “he shall bind this simple 
and infant people (the Christian converts) to the Word, which — 
is called the vine by a figure ; for the vine bears wine, as the 
Word, Blood; and both are drunk by man to his salvation : 
the wine being for his body’s health, the Blood for his 
spirit’s :”! where the Blood of Christ is evidently understood 
in a spiritual and not in a physical sense. “Scripture calls 
the wine the mystical symbol of the holy Blood.”* “The 
holy fluid of joy expresses, in a figure, the Word who was 
poured forth for many, for the remission of sins.”’ 3 «“Mel- 
chizedek” (whom Clemens appears to regard as a personi- 
fication of the Saviour himself) “was king of Salem, and 
Priest of the most high God, and gave wine and bread, con- 
secrated food, as a type of the Eucharist.”* From such early 
times, according to the Fathers, was this great mystery of the 
Eucharist announced, and with such solemnity was the way 
prepared for it. How altogether unlike the Socinian reading 
of it! 

In Tertullian, who is our next witness, we have both views 
of the Sacrament upheld—the commemorative sacrifice—the 
spiritual food. Thus he speaks of the “wine which Christ 
consecrated to the memory of his Blood.”*® Again, on another 
occasion, after contending for the Pax or salutation not being 
withheld under certain circumstances, when some hesitated to 
admit it, he proceeds to touch on a kindred scruple—whether 
on the regular service days, Wednesdays and Fridays, the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper was to be attended, superseding, 
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not to attend the Prayers of the Sacrifices, because the station 
ought to be broken up, when the Body of the Lord has been 
received. Does, then, the Eucharist break up a Service devoted 
to God? Nay, does it not rather bind it to God? Will not 
your station be the more solemn, if you stand at the altar of 
God too? The Body of the Lord received and reserved, both 
are safe, the participation in the sacrifice, and the performance 
of the Service” '—the Eucharist a sacrifice ; the place of its 
celebration an altar. But how do we read elsewhere? “We 
sacrifice for the safety of the Emperor, but it is to our God 
and his; and it is after the manner our God prescribes, by 
pure prayer;”* that is, by the prayer for the Catholic Church 
in the primitive Communion Service, one clause of which was 
in behalf of the Emperor, as the corresponding clause is still 
retained in our own; and this is here represented by Ter- 
tullian as an integral part of the sacrifice. 

And, indeed, how far this Father was from seeing the 
material flesh of Christ in the oblation will be evident from 
the sense in which he understood the real presence, or the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist ; the other phase 
of this Sacrament, to which we will now turn. Thus he 
speaks of Christ “having consecrated his Blood in the 
wine ;”* of “feeding on the fatness of the Lord’s Body in 
the Eucharist ;’* of “the flesh feeding on the Body and 
Blood of Christ, that the soul may be fatted of God;”° 
strong expressions, certainly ; the last argument, however, 
being, that the flesh, for the resurrection of which he is 
pleading, possessed a dignity which would make it a fit 
subject for being raised again; a dignity derived to it, as 
from other circumstances, so from the circumstance of its 
Sacramental alliance with the Body and Blood of Christ in 
the Eucharist ; whereby, whilst the bread and wine are con- 


1 Similiter et stationum diebus non | Imperatoris, sed Deo nostro et ipsius: 
putant plerique sacrificiorum orationibus ; sed quomodo preecepit Deus, pura prece. 
interveniendum, quod statio solvenda|—Ad Scapulam, c. i. i 
sit, accepto corpore Domini. Ergo de-| * Sanguinem suum in vino consecra- 
votum Deo obsequium Eucharistia re-| vit——Adversus Marcionem IV. c. xl. 
solvit? An magis Deo obligat? Non-| * Atque ita exinde opimitate Domi- 
ne solemnior erit statio tua, si et ad| nici corporis vescitur, EKucharistia scili- 
aram Dei steteris? Accepto corpore | cet.—De Pudicitia, c. ix. : 
Domini, et reservato, utrumque salvum 5 Caro corpore et sanguine Christi 
est, et participatio sacrificii, et executio | vescitur, ut et anima Deo saginetur.— 
officiiDe Oratione, ¢c. xix. De Resurrectione Carnis, ¢. vill. 


2Ttaque et sacrificamus pro salute 
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sumed by the flesh, the spiritual Body and Blood of Christ 
are conveyed to the soul through its connection with the 
flesh. But in the same treatise, when answering an objection 
to the disparagement of the flesh, deduced from the text, “the 
flesh profiteth nothing,” he contends that the apparent mean- 
ing of it is to be qualified; that inasmuch as the Jews 
thought Christ’s saying hard and intolerable, as though he 
had affirmed that his flesh was really to be eaten by them, he 
premised, in order to refer the state of salvation to the spirit, 
“the spirit it is which giveth life,’ and then he added, “ the 
flesh profiteth nothing,” that is, so far as giving life was con- 
cerned. . . Thus constituting the Word the giver of life, 
because the Word is spirit and life, he called the same his 
flesh, because the Word was made flesh, and so was to be 
sought after for the sake of life, and to be devowred by hear- 
ing, and to be masticated by the understanding, and to be 
digested by faith.”' Tertullian, it is true, does not here 
speak of the Eucharist in direct terms, but he alludes to the 
language of the sixth chapter of St. John, which the Fathers 
in general, as we have seen, interpret of the Eucharist, and 
which, in the next quotation I shall make, seems to be so 
understood by Tertullian himself; nor could that Sacrament 
be out of his thoughts when he was writing ; and his reason- 
ing, we see, is, that it was not the material flesh of Christ 
which was to be eaten to give life; but the Word, which is 
spirit, to be eaten by the ‘spiritual part of the man, through 
faith. The passage in which he considers the sixth chapter 
of St. John as bearing on the Eucharist, and which itself also 
illustrates his idea of the real presence, and confirms what I 
have said already, is in his exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The clause, “Give us this day our daily bread,’ he would 
have taken in a spiritual sense; “for Christ is our bread, 
because Christ is life, and bread is life. JI am the bread of 
life, saith he. And a little before, the bread is the Word of 
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1 Sic etsi carnem ait nihil prodesse, ex | Itaque sermonem constituens vivifica- 


materia dicti dirigendus est sensus. 
Nam quia durum et intolerabilem ex- 
istimaverunt sermonem ejus, quasi vere 
carnem suam illis edendam determi- 
nasset; ut in spiritum disponeret sta- 
tum salutis, preemisit: Spiritus est qui 
vivificat,; atque ita subjunxit, Caro nihil 
prodest; ad vivificandum scilicet . . 





torem, quia spiritus et vita sermo, eun- 
dem etiam carnem suam dixit, quia et 
sermo caro erat facta, proinde in cau- 
sam vite appetendus et deyorandus au- 
ditu, et ruminandus intellectu, et fide 
digerendus.——De Resurrectione Carnis, 
C. XXXVil. 
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the living God which came down from heaven. Then again, 
because in the bread is understood his Body. This is my 
Body. Wherefore in praying for daily bread, we pray to be 
perpetually in Christ, and undivided from his Body.”! The 
juxta-position in which Tertullian here places the Lord’s ap- 
pointment of the Eucharist, and his speech in the sixth chapter 
of St. John, shows that he considers the latter to involve that 
Sacrament. The passages I have adduced, then, may suffice 
to prove on the one hand that Tertullian believed in the real 
presence, on the other that he did not believe in the corporal. 
Other conclusions against the Romish doctrine I have ex- 
tracted from him in a former Lecture,’ and shall not repeat 
them now. 

Hippolytus, in a fragment of a commentary on Prov. ix. 1, 
offers us the two views of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
which I have been bringing before you, very distinctly in one 
and the same paragraph. “‘She hath furnished her table,’ 
4. €@ the knowledge of the Holy Trinity which had been 
promised ; and his precious and unpolluted Body and Blood, 
which in the mystical and Divine table are daily sacrificed 
in remembrance of that first and ever memorable table of 
the mystical and Divine supper. ‘ She hath sent forth her 
servants, 7. ¢ Wisdom or Christ hath called them together 
with a loud cry, saying, ‘ Whoso is simple, let him turn in 
hither to me ;’ by those servants meaning the holy Apostles 
who were to traverse the whole world, and call the nations 
truly to the knowledge of him by their sublime and divine 
publication of these things. ‘To them that want understand- 
ing, 7%. e. to those who did not yet possess the power of the 
Holy Ghost, she saith, ‘Come, eat of my bread, and drink of 
the wine which I have mingled, 2. e. his Divine Flesh and 
his precious Blood, which he hath gwen us to eat and to 
drink for the remission of sins.” * 


1 Quanquam panem nostrum quotidi- 
anum da nobis hodie, spiritualiter po. 
tius intelligamus. Christus enim panis 
noster est, quia vita Christus, et vita 
panis. Ego sum, inquit, panis vite. 
Et paulo supra: Panis est sermo Dei 
vivi, qui descendit de colis. Tum quod 
et corpus ejus in pane censetur. Hoe 
est corpus meum. Itaque petendo pa- 
nem quotidianum, perpetuitatem postu- 





lamus in Christo, et individuitatem a 
corpore ejus.—De Oratione, c. vi. 

? Vecture ITI. First Series. 
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Origen yields a similar testimony to that of the other 
Fathers on both the features of the Eucharist I am investi- 
gating. First, with respect to the commemorative sacrifice. 
“The divine Scripture saith, ‘And he shall put the incense 
upon the fire before the Lord, that the cloud of the incense 
may cover the mercy seat that is upon the testimony, that he 
die not ; and he shall take of the blood of the bullock, and 
sprinkle it with his finger upon the mercy seat eastward.’ 
This shows how the rite of propitiation for men to Godwards 
was celebrated. But do not you, who are come to Christ, 
the true High Priest, who hath rendered God propitious to 
you by his Blood, and reconciled you to his Father, do not 
you stop short in the blood of the flesh; but rather acquaint 
yourself with the Blood of the Word, and hear him saying 
unto you, ‘for this is my Blood which shall be shed for you 
for the remission of sins.’ He who hath been imbued with 
the mystery, knows both the Flesh and the Blood of the 
Word of God. Let us not then pause on these matters, 
which are known to the initiated, and cannot be laid open to 
the ignorant. Moreover do not suppose this sprinkling to the 
eastward had no meaning. The propitiation came to you from 
the east. For from that quarter came the man whose name 
is Oriens (avatoAn), who was made the Mediator between 
God and man.”* This passage, it is true, has reached us only 


exeiyns tTpamé(ns Tov puotiKod Oelov 
Seimvov. To d€ améareiie, rods éav- 
ths OovAovs 7 Sodia, é Xpioros 
dnhovore, ovykahovoa pera bYmrod 
Knpvyparos® és eoTw appor, EK 
vaT@ Tpos pe, PaoKovea, Tovs tepovs 
amoorddous mpddnhov, Tovs els roy 
ovpmavra Koo poy | Svadpapovras kal 
mpookaheoavras Ta €Ovm eis THY ékel- 
vou emiyvoow adn bas TO dy kat 
Ocig rovTav Knpoypart. To 6€ kal 
Tos evdeeot ppeveov cime, Tois pyro 
KexTnLevols THY TOD aytov Tvevparos 
Sdvapuy dnovere, edGere, sPayere Tov 
enov dprov, kal trieTe oivoy Ov ké- 
Kpaka tpi, Thy Ociay a’rov odpKa 
Kal TO Tipwoy avrod aipa dédaxev 
net, gyno, eobiew kal mivew eis 
adpeow apaptiay.—Hippolytus, Frag. 
Dp. Doo 

Ait ergo eloquium divinum, et im- 
ponet incensum super ignem in con- 





spectu Domini, et operiet fumus incensi 
propitiatorium quod est super testimo- 
nia, et non morietur, et sumet de san- 
guine vituli, et resperget digito suo su- 
per propitiatorium contra orientem 
(Levit. xvi.-13.) Ritus quidem apud 
veteres propitiationis pro hominibus, 
qui fiebat ad Deum, qualiter celebra- 
retur, edocuit: sed tu qui ad Christum 
venisti, Pontificem verum, qui sanguine 
suo Deum tibi propitium fecit, et recon- 
ciliavit te Patri, non hereas in sanguine 
carnis: sed disce potius sanguinem 
Verbi, et audi ipsum tibi dicentem, quia, 
Hic sanguis meus est, qui pro vobis ef- 
fundetur in remissionem peccatorum. 
Novit, qui mysteriis imbutus est, et car- 
nem et sanguinem Verbi Dei. Non ergo 
immoremur in his que et scientibus 
nota sunt, et ignorantibus patere non 
possunt. Quod autem contra orientem 
respergit, non otigse accipias. Ab ori- 
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in the Latin translation of Rufinus (for probably his it is’), 
but as a part of the second Homily upon Genesis is preserved 
in the Greek, and as the version is there found to be close to 
the original, it is to be presumed that it is generally trust- 
worthy in these Homilies on the books of Moses. And the 
paragraph before us seems to point plainly enough to the 
Eucharist as a commemorative sacrifice. It had the nature of 
a sacrifice in some sense, for the parallel runs between that 
and the Levitical one, even to minute matters; and it is ex- 
pressly denied to be a material sacrifice, for the Christian is 
enjoined not to take so low a view of it as that. What could 
it be else, then, but commemorative, and significant of the 
Passion which it represented? The same conclusion would 
follow from another place in Origen, where the original text 
is preserved. “‘ God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth:’ by which the 
Saviour taught that we are not to worship God in the flesh, 
and by jfleshly sacrifices, but vn the spirit. For he would be 
understood to be a Spirit, in proportion as he is worshipped in 
spirit and with the understanding : but we must not worship 
the Father in types” (2. e. with carnal sacrifices), “but in 
truth ; which truth came by Jesus Christ, subsequent to the 
law given by Moses.” ” The service which the Christian has 
to offer is here distinguished from the Judaical in this, that 
whilst in the one the sacrifices were material, in the other 
they were spiritual—that of the Eucharist, the very foremost 
of the Christian offices, of course included, unless Origen, like 
several of the Fathers before him, may be thought to see in 
the elements an oblation of fruits; a testimony against the 
heretics that the earth is the Lord’s and not a Demiurgus’s, 
and that our food is from him.° 


ente tibi propitiatio venit. Inde est 
enim vir, cui Oriens nomen est, qui 
Mediator Dei et hominum factus est.— 
Origen, Homil. ix. in Levit. § 10, vol. 
li. p. 243. 

1 See Huetii Origeniana, p. 298, re- 
ferred to by Dr. Burton, Testimonies of 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 307, 2nd 
Td. 
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Origen, Contra Celsum, VI. § 70. 
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That Origen further contemplated the Eucharist as convey- 
ing to the communicant who received it in faith the Body and 
Blood of Christ to his soul’s health, appears from the follow- 
ing passage. “ Let Celsus, then, since he is ignorant of God, 
render his oblations to demons; we, however, studying to 
please the Maker of the universe, eat the bread whieh is pre- 
sented with prayer and thanksgiving for God’s good gifts— 
the bread, I say, which by reason of the prayer becomes a 
certain Body, holy in itself, and making holy those who. par- 
take of it with a good purpose of heart.” And again, the 
same view, or nearly the same, is maintained in a remarkable 
paragraph, in which Origen, who is fond of expatiating and 
losing himself.in a mystical subject, endeavours to explain the 
nature of the faculty by which the prophets are enabled to 
foretell future events. There may be simple people who in- 
terpret mechanically certain scenes of Scripture, as when it is 
said that the prophets saw the heavens opened or heard the 
Lord’s voice. “ But he who searches deeper will say, that 
whereas there is a certain generic Divine sense, as Scripture 
calls it, which none but the blessed find out, according to the 
words of Solomon, ‘Thou shalt find out a Divine sense” 
(atcOnow Oetav evpyoets).” And whereas there are several 
kinds of this sense—that of sight, which is fitted to discern 
better things than those which are corporeal, as the Cherubim 
and Seraphim; that of hearing, which receives words that do 
not derive their being from the air; that of taste, which 
relishes the living bread, the bread which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world*®; that of smell, 
which smelleth such smells as that which Paul calls a sweet 
savour of Christ unto God‘; that of touch, according to 
which John says, that his hands had handled the Word of 
life °; the blessed prophets, I repeat, finding out this Divine 
sense, both seeing divinely, and hearing divinely, and tasting 
divinely, and smelling (so to speak) by this unsensual sense, 


dvetépa éhéyopev, THY olkovopiay Tov 
mpos Tas nuerépas xpetas SedSnpovp- 
ynpevev® 510 ovS dduxdy Te mpdrroper, 
Heréxovtes Tov Snpuovpynpdter, Kal 
Tole py MpoonKkovow avtois py Ov- 
ovres.—Contra Celsum, VII}. § 57. 
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2 See Prov. ii. 5. 
42 Cor. ii. 15. 


3 John vi. 33. 
51 Johni. 1. 
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and touching the Word by faith, so that the efflux of it came 
unto them to heal them, by this means saw what they de- 
scribe themselves to have seen, and heard what they report 
themselves to have heard, and were affected in other like 
ways, as when they eat (so they tell us) the roll of the book 
that was given them.”’ Moreover the spirit of this passage 
will serve to correct that of some previous extracts from other 
Fathers, where the presence of the Lord in the Eucharist 
seemed to be assigned to the elements rather than to the re- 
eipients, and confirms what was observed on one of those 
occasions, that the error was rather apparent than real, and that 
the Fathers meant in general to convey the notion without any 
technical nicety, that whatever might be the mode, the Body and 
lood of Christ were certainly to be found in that Sacrament. 
Of all the early Fathers, none, perhaps, are so full and 
emphatic on the sacrificial character of the Eucharist as 
Cyprian, insomuch that it may be best to place in the fore- 
front of our quotations from that Father passages which 
clearly prove, that however strong his language, he neverthe- 
less was all the while regarding the Eucharist not as a repeti- 
tion of the oblation of Christ once offered, but as a lively 
commemoration of that sacrifice. “ Know, then,” says he, in a 
letter to Ceecilius on the Sacrament of the cup, “ that we have 
been admonished, that in offering the cup the tradition of the 
Lord be observed, and that no other thing be done by us than 
what the Lord did for us first ; to wit, that the cwp which is 
offered in remembrance of him, be mixed with wine. For 
since Christ said, ‘I am the true vine,’ the Blood of Christ is 
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not water but wine. Nor can his Blood, by which we are re- 
deemed and quickened, seem to be in the cup when there is no 
wine in the cup, by which the Blood of Christ is set forth.” * 
The purport of this passage is to represent the Eucharist as a 
commemorative sacrifice, but nothing more. And the same is 
expressed in another paragraph of the same letter still more 
unequivocally. “If Jesus Christ our Lord and God is him- 
self the High Priest of God, and offered himself first of all a 
sacrifice to his Father, and commanded this (rite) to be per- 
formed in commemoration of ham, surely that Priest truly 
discharges his functions in Christ’s stead who copies that 
which Christ did; and then it is he offers a true and full 
sacrifice in the Church to God the Father, when he is found 
making his oblation as he has seen Christ make it... . 
Wherefore, as often as we offer the cup in convmemoration of 
the Lord and of his Passion, let us do what it appears that 
our Lord did ;”’? with much more to the same purpose ; for 
though the subject of the letter is the necessity of using wine 
as a symbol in the Eucharist and not water, still the line of 
reasoning adopted proves very satisfactorily that the whole 
was regarded as a commemorative act. Taking these passages, 
then, as keys to others, we shall be able to construe correctly 
such expressions as the following, of which Cyprian is full— 
“The Presbyters who make the oblations with the Confes- 
sors—”* “We ask God’s ample blessing upon you, both 
when in the sacrifice we make prayers with the congregation, 


and when we offer up our petitions in private” *—“ Priests 


who daily perform the sacrifices of God ; 


1 Admonitos autem nos scias ut in 
calice offerendo Dominica traditio ser- 
vetur, neque aliud fiat a nobis quam 
quod pro nobis Dominus prior fecerit, 
ut calice qui in commemorationem ejus 
offertur, mixtus vino offeratur. Nam 
cum dicat Christus, Ego sum vitis vera, 
sanguis Christi non aqua est utique, sed 
vinum. Nec potest videri sanguis ejus, 
quo redempti et vivificati sumus, esse in 
calice, quando vinum desit calici, quo 
Christi sanguis ostenditur.—Cyprian, 
Ep. Ixiii. § 2. 

? Nam si Jesus Christus Dominus et 
Deus noster ipse est summus sacerdos 
Dei Patris, et sacrificium Patri seipsum 
primus obtulit, et hoe fieri in sui com- 


”8 a parallel to, 


memorationem preecepit, utique ille sa- 
cerdos vice Christi vere fungitur qui id 
quod Christus fecit imitatur, et sacrifi- 
cium verum et plenum tune offert in 
Ecclesia Deo Patri, si sic incipiat offerre 
secundum quod ipsum Christum videat 
obtulisse .. . .—§ 14. 

Quotiescunque ergo calicem in com- 
memorationem Domini et passionis ejus 
offerimus, id quod constat Dominum fe- 
cisse faciamus.—s 18. 

3 Presbyteri qui apud confessores of- 
ferunt.—Ep. iv. 

4 Quando in sacrificiis precem cum 
pluribus facimus.—xyv. § 1. 

5 Sacerdotes, qui sacrificia Dei quo- 


tidie celebramus.—liv. § 8. 
« 
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“daily drinking the cup of the Blood of Christ.” ! We find 


the analogy repeatedly drawn between the Levitical sacrifice 
and the Eucharist.? Mention is repeatedly made of the 
“altar”? in the Church: of “the altar being set up: ” * of 

“assisting at God’s altar: ”* of “the Priestly order being. 
wholly ecaupied i in serving at the altar and at the Stn a 
of “the Priesthood offering sacrifices at the altar: ’’ ® of one 
who is “an enemy to the altar, and a rebel against the sacri- 
fice of Christ.” ’ 

Again, we discover Cyprian recognising no less clearly the 
Body and Blood of Christ as spiritually present in the Eucha- 
rist, and as serving to strengthen the souls of the communi- 
cants. “But now it is not for the weak, but for the strong 
that the Pax is necessary: it is not to the dying, but the 
living that we have to give the Communion, in order that we 
may not leave unarmed and naked those whom we excite and 
exhort to the battle; but may fortify them by the protection 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. And since the Eucharist 
is expressly for this, that it may be a defence to those who 
receive it, let us arm those who wish to be safe against the 
enemy with the muniment of the fatness (or plenteousness) of 
the Lord.” ® Cyprian too in his turn applies the language of 
the sixth chapter of St. John to the Eucharist—“We pray 
that this bread may be given us daily, in order that we who 
are in Christ, and daily receive the Eucharist as the food of 
salvation, may not be separated from Christ’s body by reason 
of any grievous sin intervening, so that we should be pro- 
hibited from partaking of the heavenly bread. For Christ 
himself tells us, I am the bread of life which came down from 


1 Quotidie calicem sanguinis Christi] —Ixxiii. § 2. 


bibere. —Ep. lvi. § 1. 

2 De Lapsis, § xv.; Testimoniorum, 
Tae cexciv 

3 Gonsidentibus Dei sacerdotibus et 
altari posito.—Ep. xlii. § 2. 

4 Ut altari Dei assistat antistes.— 
lviii. § 2. 

Quando singuli divino sacerdotio 
honorati et in clerico ministerio consti- 
tuti non nisi altari et sacrificiis deser- 
vire et precibus atque orationibus va- 
care debeant.—Ixvi. § 2. 

6 Aut quia Novatianus altare collocare 
et sacrificia offerre contra fas nititur, ab 
altari et sacrificiis cessare nos oportet ? 


T Hostis altaris, adversus sacrificium 
Christi rebellis—De Unitate Ecclesia, 
§ Xvil. 

8 At vero nunc non infirmis, sed for- 
tibus pax necessaria est: nec morien- 
tibus, sed viventibus communicatio a 
nobis danda est: ut quos excitamus et 
hortamur ad prelium, non inermes et 
nudos relinquamus, sed protectione san- 
cuinis et corporis Christi muniamus : et 
cum ad hoe fiat Eucharistia, ut possit 
accipientibus esse tutela; quos tutos 
esse contra adversarium volumus, mu- 
nimento dominic saturitatis armemus. 
—Ep. liv. § 2. 
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FITNESS IN THE RECIPIENT 


heaven. If any one shall eat of my bread he shall live for 
ever ; but the bread which I will give him is my flesh for life 
eternal.!. Since then he says, that he who shall eat of this 
bread, lives for ever; as it is manifest that they live who 
touch his body and receive the Eucharist by virtue of the 
Communion (or by being entitled to communicate) ; so on the 
other hand is it to be feared that he who is prohibited from 
the Body of Christ is not in a state of salvation.” ? This 
mystical presence in the Eucharist is further represented by 
Cyprian, as effected through the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
who is invoked upon it. “For the oblation,” says he, “can- 
not be sanctified where the Holy Spirit is lacking.” * 

Neither can it be alleged with truth of this Sacrament any 
more than of the other, that the Fathers regard the opus ope- 
ratum as sufficient to secure the benefits which belong to it. 
For their language still is, that there must be a fitness in the 
recipient in order to render its virtues availing. This, indeed, 
has appeared from quotations already made. According to 
Justin Martyr, none can partake of it but the faithful and 
such as are living in obedience to Christ.* According to Ire- 
neeus, the heart of the worthy communicant must be clean, 
his faith without hypocrisy, his hope steadfast, his charity fer- 
vent.’ Clemens Alexandrinus considers the previous searching 
of the heart so much a matter of course, that he takes for 
granted it is submitted to by all who propose to themselves to 
partake of the Eucharist—persons actually partaking or not, as 
their conscience, which is the safest guide, directs: and he 
uses their case in illustration of another which he considers 
parallel to theirs.° Tertullian expressly calls to the recollection 


1 John vi. 51. jure communicationis accipiunt, ita con- 


? Hune autem panem dari nobis quo- 
tidie postulamus, ne qui in Christo su- 
mus, et Eucharistiam quotidie ad cibum 
salutis accipimus, intercedente aliquo 
graviore delicto, dum abstenti et non 
communicantes a ccelesti pane prohi- 
bemur, a Christi corpore separemur, 
ipso preedicante et monente: Ego sum 
panis vite qui de ccelo descendi. Si quis 
ederit de meo pane, vivet in sternum. 


Panis autem quem ego dedero caro mea | 
est pro seeculi vita. Quando ergo dicit 
in sternum vivere si quis ederit de ejus 


tra timendum est et orandum ne, dum 
quis abstentus separatur a Christi cor- 
pore, procul remaneat a salute.—De 
Oratione Dominica, § xviii. 

> Quando nec oblatio sanctificari illic 
possi ubit. Spiritus sanctus non sit.— 
Ep. Ixiv. § 4. 

4 Justin Martyr, Apol. I. § 66. 

5 Treneeus, LV. c. xviii. § 4. 
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of parties, who might be tempted to attend the shows, the 
manner in which they would forfeit by so doing, the engage- 
ment this Sacrament had laid them under ; quoting pointedly 
passages from its Service’; a use of it in a particular case, 
which Justin had told us was made of it in general ;: his 
testimony being, that Christians were wont to remind one an- 
other of their duties by a reference to the Eucharist and the 
life it pledged them to.” Origen, we saw, gave it a sanctify- 
ing power for those only who partook of it “with a good 
purpose of heart.’’* Cyprian insists upon the fear and reve- 
rence with which it should be approached, and the purity 
which should characterize the communicants if they would not 
draw down upon themselves a curse instead of a blessing.‘ 
And on another occasion, after enumerating the preparations 
which were to be made, if we would not be guilty of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, he continues, “ If all these pre- 
cautions be despised ; if they partake”’ (it is of the lapsed he 
is speaking), “before they have expiated their offences, before 
they have made confession of their sin, before they have 
purged their consciences by the prayer and imposition of hands 
of the Priest ; they do violence to the Body and Blood of the 
Lord, and offend more against him both by their hands and 
by their mouth, than when they denied the Lord.”° So that 
nothing can be more wide of the mark than to suppose, that 
because the Fathers, in opposition to the Socinian, assign to 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist a very high position in the 
scale of the means of grace, they make the virtue which be- 
longs to it, begin and terminate with the act, instead of con- 
sidering it an incentive to a good life, a powerful auxiliary to 
it, and a guarantee that it shall be laboured after. 


ZOos, ad’toy 67 ekaoroy rod Raov 
haBeiv rHv poipay  emirpémovow. 
’Apiorn yap mpos Thy axpiBn atpeoiy 
re kal pvyny 7 ovveidnors.— Clem. 
Alex. Stromat. I. § 1. p. 318. 

1 Tertullian, De Spectaculis, c. xxv, 

2 Justin Martyr, Apol. I. § 67. 

3 Origen, Contra Celsum, VIII. § 33. 

4 Gum timore et honore Eucharistiam 
accipiendam. In Levitico: “ Anima au- 
tem quiecunque manducayerit ex carne 
sacrificii salutaris, quod est Domini, et 
immunditia ipsius super ipsum est, pe- 
ribit anima illade populo suo.” Item ad 
Corinthios prima: “Quicunque ederit 


panera aut biberit calicem Domini in- 
digne, reus erit corporis et sanguinis 
Domini.” — Cyprian, Testimoniorum, 
Ce RClve 

5 Spretis his omnibus atque con- 
temptis, ante expiata delicta, ante exo- 
mologesin factam criminis, ante pur- 
gatam conscientiam sacrificio et manu 
sacerdotis, ante offensam placatam in- 
dignantis, Domini et minantis, vis in- 
fertur corpori ejus et sanguini, et plus 
modo in Dominum manibus atque ore 
delinquunt, quam cum Dominum nega- 
verunt.—De Lapsis, § xvi. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


Use of the Fathers in unfolding the meaning of Scripture: IL. Their testimony 
opposed to the Calvinistic scheme, 1°. On the freedom of the will. The as- 
sertion of it by the Fathers distinct and emphatic. 2°. On the degree of hu- 
man corruption. The consequences of the Fall recognised by the Fathers, but 
not in a manner satisfactory to the Calvinist. Their language upon this point 
dubious and conflicting. Cause of their embarrassinent. Illustrations. Vin- 
dication of the Fathers from the charge of Pelagianism. ‘Their teaching on 
the necessity of Divine grace for the recovery and restoration of man. 


EL, 


5 i is a further matter of much consequence in our interpre- 
tation of Scripture, whether we are disposed to adopt as 
a general principle the Calvinistic system or not. I mean 
that the bias on our minds which this system impresses would 
insensibly make itself felt in the turn we give to our exposi- 
tion of a great number of texts, the meaning of which admits 
of debate. Thus as the effect of the former bias discovered 
itself in the Annotations of Grotius, so the effect of this bias 
discovers itself in Beza’s translation of the New Testament, 
and through that, in some degree on our own. Now I do 
not say, that the early Fathers are to decide us peremptorily 
on this question, but I do think that their testimony upon it, 
and especially if that testimony be unanimous, is entitled to 
great consideration, But unanimous it is against the leading 
doctrines of Calvin. I could produce pages after pages from 
the early Fathers in support of this assertion, but must confine 
myself to a few references ; a sample from a whole magazine. 


§ 1. 
On the Freedom of the Will. 


Thus Justin Martyr maintains the doctrine of the freedom 
of the will, against the doctrine of necessity, over and over 
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again. He talks of man “making choice of the better part 
according to that freedom of will which belongs to him.”! He 
insists upon such freedom being requisite in order that man 
should be rendered accountable for his actions. “If it were 
decreed that one man should be good and another bad, the 
former would not be a subject for praise, nor the latter for cen- 
sure ;”? with much to the same effect in other places ; for the 
antinomianism of some of the early heretics led the Fathers to 
express themselves more fully upon this point than perhaps 
they otherwise would have done. 

Irenzus is equally explicit. He maintains the justice of 
man’s condemnation, if condemned he is, on the ground of 
his will being free. A considerable part of the thirty-seventh 
chapter of the fourth book is occupied in a discussion of this 
subject. He argues that they who do good or who do evil, 
will properly receive reward or punishment, because they re- 
spectively had it in their power to do otherwise: that the 
Scriptures urge men to act right, as if it rested with themselves 
to do so: and he infers from such texts that God encourages 
to obedience, but does not force.* 

Tertullian repeatedly expresses himself to the same purport. 
“Tt is not the part of a sound faith,’ says he, “to refer every- 
thing to God’s will after such a manner as this; and flatter 
ourselves that nothing is done without his consent, as though 
we had no power in ourselves; for at that rate every crime 
would have its excuse.... God sets before us what is and 
what is not his will, and then we have full choice to follow 
the one or the other.”*® “@God hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” 
says he in another place, “but then Pharaoh had deserved his 
ruin to be thus prepared for him, because he had denied God, 
and repeatedly rejected his ambassadors.’”’® J could multiply 
extracts from him to a great extent, but refrain for the sake 
of brevity. 

Those which Clemens Alexandrinus furnishes of the same 
character are still more numerous. “God is not to be blamed 
for the offence of him, who will not choose the best. It is 
the business of the one party (those who preach) to put out 


1 Justin Martyr, De Monarchia, § 6. 5 Tertullian, De Exhortatione Casti- 
2 Apol. I. § 43. tatis, ¢. ii. 
3 Treneus, IV. c. iv. § 3; ¢. Xv. § 2. 6 Adversus Marcionem, II. c. xiy, 


4 IV. c. xxxvii. §§ 2, 3, +, 
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his word to interest ; it is the business of the other party 
(those who hear) to prove it, and choose it or not; but by 
their own judgment will they be judged.”’ “To them which 
are called, both Jews and Gentiles, (we preach) Christ, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God:” on which again 
Clemens remarks, “All mankind then being called, they who 
are willing to obey, are named the called: for there is no 
unrighteousness with God: but they of either race, who 
believe, are his peculiar people.” ” 

Origen is of the same mind. Celsus has suggested that 
the moral world, like the physical, is made up of a series of 
revolutions ; the positive amount of evil in it being a constant 
quantity. In reply to this, Origen contends that such a 
theory would be destructive of the principle of free-will: 
that in such case it beeame a matter of necessity that Socrates 
should philosophize, and be accused of introducing new Gods, 
and of corrupting the youth; and that Anytus and Melitus 
should bring the charge against him; and the Areopagus 
condemn him to death; and in like manner, that when the 
cycle came round, Phalaris should play the tyrant, and so on: 
under which circumstances, adds Origen, “I know not how 
our volition can be secured, or how there will be any room 
for praise or blame.” * “Take away volition,” says he, “from 
virtue and you take away its very essence.” * In his treatise 
on prayer he has an express dissertation on the freedom of the 
will; naturally led to it by his subject, and the necessity of 
showing that the effect of prayer was not destroyed, as it 
would be by fixed decrees. Numerous other extracts might 
be produced from this Father of a similar kind ; but it may 
suffice to refer once for all to the first chapter of the third 
book “De Principiis,”’ of which the Greek is preserved (and 
therefore the evidence above suspicion) in the Philocalia ; the 
title of the chapter being, “Concerning the freedom of the 
will, with a solution and explanation of those passages in 
Scripture which may seem to deny it ;” and the character of 
it to be, gathered from the following paragraph, “Since then 
there are myriads of texts in Scripture which very clearly set 


; Clem. Alex. Stromat, I. § i. p. 318. | Exovavoy, dveides adris kal TH odciay. 
Stromat. I. c. xviii. p. 871. —S§ 3. 
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forth the freedom of the will; but at the same time there are 
certain expressions in the Old and New Testament which tend 
to the contrary, that is to say, imply that it does not rest 
with ourselves to keep the Commandments and be saved, or 
to transgress them and perish ; let us produce several of these, 
and consider the solution of them: that so, in like manner, 
any man may understand for himself the solution of all those 
which seem to extinguish the freedom of the will.’’ 

Cyprian is no less decided on the question than: the others. 
“What wonder is it,’ writes he to Cornelius, “that the 
Lord’s minister, the Bishop, should be forsaken, when the Lord 
himself was, who said to his disciples, ‘ Will ye also go away ?’ 
where he had regard to that law by which a man, left to his 
liberty, and established in his own free-will, chooses for 
himself either death or salvation.”* “The Apostle John,” 
says he again, “execrates and reproves those who depart from 
the Church—‘ They went out from us, but they were not of 
us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have 
continued with us’-—but the Lord permits these things, by 
reason that our own free-will subsists, in order that whilst 
the test of truth is applied to our minds, the sound faith of 
such as are approved may be made manifest.”* Much more I 
could add to our purpose from this same Father ; but let this 
suffice. 


§ 2. 
On the Degree of the Corruption of Human Nature. 


Such emphatic enunciation of the freedom of the will is in 
itself enough to prove that the early Fathers did not hold the 
total corruption of human nature, in the Calvinistic sense, as 
the result of the Fall. Other arguments, however, to the 
same effect, are not wanting; though it is to be observed 
that nothing can be less systematic or less organized than 
their notions on this subject: I might say, often even contra- 
dictory ; such inconsistency partly, perhaps, arising from the 
point never having been canvassed by men with any care, as 


1De Principiis, III. c. i. §g 6, 7. | on Gen. i. 14. 
Origen has also a dissertation on the 2 Cyprian, Ep. ly. § 7. 
freedom of the will in his commentary 3 De Unitate Eeclesix, §§ ix. x, 
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it eventually was by controversialists of a later day—a re- 
mark which applies to many other theological topics as han- 
dled by the Fathers—and partly from the embarrassment of 
their position; for whilst Scripture and self-experience com- 
pelled them to admit the grievous corruption of our nature, 
they had perpetually to contend against a powerful body of 
heretics who made such corruption the ground for affirming 
that a world go evil could not have been created by a good 
God, but was the work of a Demiurgus. The embarrassment 
itself, and the nature of it, is very perceptible in Tertullian’s 
treatise against Marcion; the Marcionites disparaging the 
creation, which Tertullian undertakes to defend’; as well as 
in several passages of the Stromata of Clemens. 

Accordingly Barnabas represents the heart of the natural 
man as “a house of devils” *; but then he also represents the 
natural man _as being still “the image of God.” # 

Tatian considers the soul to have been created of two prin- 
ciples ; the one called suy7, which was material, being a por- 
tion of the material substance which pervaded the universe ?® ; 
the other not material, called “the image and likeness of 
God,” ® the “holy spirit,’’ the “perfect spirit.”* He main- 
tains that man, by the abuse of his free-will (for with freedom 
of will he was created’) lost this latter spirit’; or retained 
only as it were a spark of it": that his soul consequently 
became mortal through privation of the spirit ; that hence it 
eravitates downwards towards matter, itself material; dies, 
and is dissolved with the body, but will rise again at the end 
of the world and receive punishment eternal” ; that this natural 
tendency of the deserted soul downwards is aggravated by 
matter which seeks to subdue it to itself, and by demons 
who would willingly prevent its ever rising towards heaven 
again ; nevertheless, that man has it in his power to recover 
the spirit, to unite the soul with it again; when, if the body 


1 See especially Adversus Marcionem, 3 Barnabas, § Xvi. 
I. ce. xiv. Postremo te tibi circumfer, aSeexe 
intus ac foris considera hominem, ete. 5 Tatian, Oratio contra Graccos, § 12. 
2 See Clem. Alex. Stromat. IV. § vii. 6 Tbid. Tg 15. 8 § 20. 
p. 584. “Iva pt) os Mapkioy adyapio- TS Sle lal 
TOs exdéEnrat tis tiv Snpsovpyiav | 1 “Amodwdéxapev.—f 15. 
kakyy. And IV. § xii. p. 605. Td ""Qumep evavopa tis Suvdpews 
de dyamay Tous €xOpovs, ov« adyanagy | adrod.—§ 13. 
TO Kakov Neyer. Ani V. § xiv. p. 731. 12.95 13,17. 
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be kept clean, the spirit will dwell in it, as in a temple; that 
it is open to all thus to recover this spirit; and to revert to 
man’s ancient estate.! . ; 
Athenagoras gives token, whenever his argument leads him 
to touch on the question, that his ideas of the corruption of 
our nature are anything but those of Calvin—indeed are very 
unsettled, very imperfect. Thus in one place he says, that 
man, “ according to the determination of his own reason, and 
the operation of the ruler who has obtained dominion over 
him, and of the attendant demons, is carried in different direc- 
tions, though the power of reasoning is common to all.’’? 
When it is considered that by this ruler, who had obtained 
dominion over man, Athenagoras meant (as he defines him 
elsewhere *) the spirit who is opposed to God and his good 
designs, we must regard him as having here in contemplation 
the Fall and its fatal effects. Nevertheless, he elsewhere con- 
tends, that man not being called into existence for a time, but 
for eternity, must accordingly have his nature permanently 
secured ; his nature, which consists of body as well as soul ; 
the two together forming man ; in this respect distinguished 
from animals, as he is distinguished from them “by bearing 
in himself the image of his Maker; by being endued with 
understanding, and by partaking of reason and judgment.” * 
And again, that “if the understanding and reason are given 
to man for the discernment, not of substances merely, but of 
ideas too ; of the goodness, for instance, the wisdom, the jus- 
tice of the Giver ; it follows that whilst those objects remain, 
on account of which the rational faculty of discrimination was 
given, the faculty itself, so given, will remain. But this can- 
not remain, unless the nature which is its receptacle re- 
main; but the receptacle of the mind is the man; therefore 
the man must remain, compounded as he is of both parts ; 
but that cannot be without a resurrection.”® The reasoning 
evidently turns on the presumption that certain moral percep- 
tions are to be found in the souls of all mankind ; or, in other 


1 Tatian, Oratio Contra Grecos, | Christianis, § 25. 


§§ 155 165 11,20: 3 Tbid. See also Bishop Kaye’s Jus- 
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words, that the corruption of our nature is not total. Indeed, 
in one passage, written however probably without much 
thought, he seems to overlook original in actual sin ; and as- 
serts that infants will not be brought: to judgment, seeing 
that they have done neither good nor evil.’ 

Theophilus describes the Fall as causing “ blindness of soul 
and hardness of heart in man ;”* and postpones the concep- 
tion of Cain to a period later than that event*: yet he teaches 
that every one who pleases (6 BouvAcpevos) may attain everlast- 
ing life*: and tells Autolycus, that, if he wishes it, he may be 
healed.’ 

Irenzeus speaks repeatedly of the image and likeness of 
God having been “lost” at the Fall®; “cast away ;’’’ of the 
Fall having “alienated” us from God*; of man being “ van- 
quished and demolished” by the Fall®; of the recovery from 
the Fall being altogether owing to God, “man having by his 
own nature nothing incorruptible about him, no natural 
similitude to God.’ '® And yet elsewhere we find him ex- 
tenuating the disastrous effects of the Fall; quoting with 
approbation, for instance, against Tatian and those who 
maintained that Adam perished for his sin, even in spite of 
the advent of Christ, the remark of an ancient writer, that 
God devolved the curse upon the ground in order that it 
might not rest on man; and adding that Adam and Eve had 
their troubles in the toil to which the one, the pains of child- 
birth to which the other was subjected, and in the death 
which was awarded to them both, but that the weight of the 
curse fell on the serpent; that Adam was still in a con- 
dition to feel at once strong compunction for his sin ; become 
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nem esse Dei, hoe in Christo Jesu 
reciperemus.—Ireneus, LIT. e. xvill. § 1. 

7 Ava rodro 8) Kal tiv bpolwow 
padios dméBadev.—V. c. xvi.'§ 2. 

§ Kt guoniam injuste dominabatur 
nobis apostasia, et quum natura esse- 
mus Dei omnipotentis, alienavit nos 
contra naturam.—V. c.i. § l. 

9 Victus et elisus per inobedientiam. 
—IIT. ¢. xviii. § 2. 

10Nec unquam de Deo contrarium 
sensum accipiat homo, propriam natu- 
raliter arbitrans eam, qui circa se esset, 
incorruptelam, et non tenens veritatem, 
inani supercilio jactaretur, quasi natu- 
raliter similis esset Deo.—III. ¢. xx. § 1. 
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penitent ; submit himself to sharp penance; and so to obtain 
mercy.’ In the same spirit we perceive him on another 
occasion applying the language of St. Paul in the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, descriptive of the 
struggle between the will and the conscience, apparently to 
the natural or unregenerate man, as though there were virtue 
enough left in him, even since the Fall, to be productive of 
this conflict.” And again, when speaking of the mysteries 
which mankind must expect to encounter in the Scriptures 
from their incapacity to fathom writings dictated by the Word 
of God and his Spirit, his phrase is, “inasmuch as we are 
defective and very far removed from the Word of God and 
his Spirit ’*—an obscure sentence certainly in the Latin, 
and the Greek is lost, but still not calculated to convey the 
extremest notions of the amount of damage caused by the 
Fall. 

If we turn to Tertullian, we shall discover him evidently 
recognising on the whole the evil consequences of the Fall, 
but not in a manner satisfactory to the Calvinist—indeed, 
his trumpet, like that of the other Fathers, giving an un- 
certain sound. On the one hand he tells us that man. had 
“departed” from a good God*: that man was at first circum- 
vented by Satan, “the corrupter of the whole world; so that 
he transgressed the command of God, and was therefore con- 
signed to death; and thence made the whole human race, 
now contaminated by being sprung from his seed, partakers 
also of that condemnation which befell him ;”° as offsets are 
partakers of the properties of the stock—it is not easy for 
words to convey a more ample acknowledgment of original or 
birth-sin than this, or one more thoroughly Anti-Pelagian— 
that at the Fall man was lost wholly and not merely in part, 
“ since the transgression which was the cause of his being lost 
was committed both by a desire of the mind and by an act 
of the flesh, and so made the whole man fully deserve per- 


1 Treneus, III. c. xxiii. §§ 3, 4, 5. 

2 JIT. c. xx. § 3. 

3 Nos autem secundum quod minores 
sumus et novissimi a Verbo Dei et 
Spiritu ejus, secundum hoe et scientia 
mysteriorum ejus indigemus.—II. c. 
XXVIL. § 2. 

4 Ideo malum hominem, quia a Deo 
bono abscesserit.—Tertullian, De Tes- 





timonio Anime, ¢. il. 

5 Quem (se. Satanam) nos dicimus 
malitize angelum, totius erroris artificem, 
totius seeculi interpolatorem, per quem 
homo a primordio circumventus, ut pree- 
ceptum Dei excederet, et propterea in 
mortem datus, exinde totum genus de 
suo semine infectum, sue etiam dam- 
nationis traducem fecit.—e. iii, 
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dition,” '—the latter clause serving to explain the sense in 
which wholly is to be here understood ; namely, that the Fall 
affected both the soul and body of man—that the enemy of 
God, the destroyer, “ when he succeeded in casting man down 
from his innocence at first, the image and workmanship of 
God as he was, and the possessor of the universe, changed 
also his entire substance, which was created pure as his own, 
into perverseness against his Maker, like his own: ”? that 
“man departed from his Maker both in body and soul: ”* 
that “the devil transfigured the spirit of man by his malice :”’* 
that we cannot safely take nature for our guide, seeing that 
“the devil has corrupted the whole creation which ministers 
to man’s use, together with man himself; for the Apostle 
speaks of the creation as made subject unto vanity: ” that 
“accordingly touching spectacles, the world is abused by those 
who maintain that all the component parts of these spectacles 
are of God; forgetting all the while that all things have been 
changed by the devil: ”° that “man had been innocent, the 
close friend of God, the inhabitant of paradise ; but that when 
he once gave way to impatience” (this passage occurs in the 
tract “De Patientia ’’) “he ceased to be wise unto God; he 
ceased to be able to sustain heavenly things; henceforth man 
was given to the earth, an outcast from the sight of God; 


1 Imprimis, cum ad hoe venisse se di- 
cit, uti quod periit, salvum faciat, quid 
dicas perisse? Hominem sine dubio. 
Totumne, an ex parte? Utique totum: 
siquidem transgressio, que perditionis 
humane causa est, tam anime in- 
stinctu ex concupiscentia, quam et car- 
nis actu ex degustatione commissa, to- 
tum hominem elogio transgressionis in- 
Scripsit, atque exinde merito perditionis 
implevit—De Resurrectione Carnis, ec. 
XXXiy. 

? Nos igitur qui, Domino cognito, 
etiam semulum ejus inspicimus, qui, in- 
stitutore comperto, etiam interpolatorem 
una deprehendimus, neque mirari, neque 
dubitare oportet, quum ipsum homi- 
nem, opus et imaginem Dei, totius uni- 
versitatis possessorem, illa vis interpo- 
latoris et seemulatoris angeli ab initio de 
integritate dejecerit, universam substan- 
tiam ejus pariter cum ipso integritati in- 
stitutam, pariter cum ipso in perversi- 





tatem demutarit adversus institutorem. 


—De Spectaculis, ec. ii. 

3 Ipse homo omnium flagitiorum auc- 
tor, non tantum opus Dei, verum etiam 
imago est, et tamen et corpore et spiritu 
descivit a suo institutore.—Tbid. 

4Ts est diabolus. Nam quis corpus 
mutare monstraret, nisi qui et hominis 
spiritum malitid transfiguravit ?—De 
Cultu Feminarum, IT. ¢. v. 

5 Queris an conditioni ejus fruende 
natura nobis debeat preire, ne illA ra- 
piamur qua Dei emulus universam con- 
ditionem certis usibus homini manci- 
patam, cum ipso homine corrupit, unde 
eam et apostolus invitam ait vanitati 
succidisse, vanis primum usibus, tam 
turpibus, et injustis, et impiis, subver- 
sam? Sic itaque et circa voluptates 
spectaculorum infamata conditio est ab 
eis qui natura quidem, Dei omnia sen- 
tiunt, ex quibus spectacula instruuntur ; 
scientia autem deficiunt illud quoque in- 
telligere, omnia esse a diabolo mutata. 
—De Corona, ¢. vi. 
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and began to be made subservient, through impatience, to 
whatever would offend God :”' that the image and likeness of 
God was taken away at the Fall by the devil? ; was ruined ?; 
was destroyed *; was lost by sin®; was stolen by the serpent.® 
And yet, on the other hand, this same Tertullian writes, 
“Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s; that is, Csesar’s 
image, which was on the money, to Cesar ; God’s image, which 
is in man, to God.”” Again, after man had been driven out 
of Paradise, “God,” says he, “made a covenant to pardon his 
handiwork, his image.”* Again, the treatise “De Anim&” 
clearly recognises the existence of virtue, more or less, in the 
natural man. Tertullian is here disposed to admit Plato’s 
division of the substance of the soul into the rational and the 
irrational, though not to assign both parts to it in its original 
creation: maintaining that, rational in its first constitution, 
the irrational portion was added to it at the Fall, and coa- 
lesced with it as completely as if it had belonged to it from 
the beginning’; that, since the Fall, it has ever been brought 
into existence of this mixed character; and being besides 
waylaid at its birth by the evil spirit, sustains further damage 
in that shape”; nevertheless, that there is virtue in it still ; 
what came from God not so much extinguished as over- 
shadowed ; the worst soul having in it some good, the best 
some evil; that it is the remains of its primitive nature, which 
prompts it to bear witness of God by sudden and involuntary 
exclamations, such as “God is good;” “God sees ;” “I com- 
mend it unto God;”"' that hence even heathen philosophy 


1Tnnocens erat, et Deo de proximo 
amicus, et Paradisi colonus. At ubi se- 
mel succidit impatientice desivit Deo sa- 
pere, desivit ccelestia sustinere posse. 
Exinde homo terre datus, et ab oculis 
Dei ejectus, facile usurpari ab impa- 
tientia ceepit in omne quod Deum of- 
fenderet.—De Patientia, c. v. 

2A diabolo captam.— De 
Christi, ¢. xvii. 

3 Tu imaginem Dei, hominum, tam 
facile elisisti—De Cultu Foeminarum, 
Mp: Oat 

4 Abierat in perditionem.—De Carne 
Christi, ¢. xvii. 


Carne 


5 Recipit enim illum Dei spiritum, | 
. \ . . 
quem tune de afflatu ejus acceperat,; tinguitur, quam obumbratur. 





sed post amiserat per delictum.—De 
Baptismo, c. v. 

6 [lle (sc. serpens) a primordio divine 
imaginis predo.—Adversus Valentinia- 
nos, ¢. ii. 

7 Reddite, ait, que sunt Cesaris, Ce- 
sari, et que sunt Dei, Deo; id est ima- 
ginem Cesaris .Ceesari, que in nummo 
est, et imaginem Dei Deo, quee in ho- 
mine est.—De Idololatria, c. xv. 

8 Rescissa sententiaé irarum pristina- 
rum, ignoscere pactus operi et imagini 
susee.—De Peoenitentia, ¢. il. 

9 De Anima, ¢. xvi. 

107ee. xxxaxexI 
Quod enim a Deo est, non tam ex- 
Potest 
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presents sometimes elements of the true faith.’ Much of this: 
argument for the qualified corruption of the soul in its 
natural state is repeated in other of Tertullian’s treatises ; in 
the “De Resurrectione Carnis ;”? in the “ De Testimonio Ani- 
mee ;”* in the tract against Marcion*; and in the “Apology; ® 
with references to which I shall content myself. But there 
is one passage more on the same side, to which I cannot 
help adverting more explicitly, because its inconsistency 
with so many other places in Tertullian, several of which I 
have already adduced, is flagrant. It occurs in his tract “ De 
Baptismo,”*® where he recommends delay in administering 
that Sacrament, in the case of children especially, and adds, 
“Why should an innocent age (7. é. infancy). be in haste for 
the remission of sins?” as though he had entirely forgotten 
that there was such a thing as original sin—he, the same 
Tertullian, who had elsewhere urged our Lord’s declaration, 
that “‘unless a man is born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom. of heaven,’ 2. ¢. cannot be 
holy ; every soul being numbered in Adam, until it is num- 
bered anew in Christ, and filthy until it is thus numbered 
anew.’”’’ It has been supposed with some probability that 
Tertullian might be here influenced by a strong feeling of the 
moment as to the irremissible nature of heinous sins com- 
mitted after Baptism ; and so overlooked the alternative which 
he had elsewhere so fully admitted, that provision has to 
be made for the remission of original sin, in contemplation of 
early death.* But, however that may be, it is evident that 
Tertullian’s views were not, on the whole, Calvinistic. 
Clemens Alexandrinus stands in nearly the same position 
as those before him with regard to this question ; recognising 
the Fall, and the corruption of our nature which ensued from 
it; but in no such manner as to satisfy the Calvinists ; 
expressing himself elsewhere in terms which necessarily qualify 
any conclusion which they could draw from detached pas- 


enim obumbrari, quia non est Deus; 3 De Testimonio Anime, ce. il. iit. 
extingui non potest, quia a Deo est . . | iv. v. 
- . Sic et divinitas anime in presagia| * Adversus Marcionem, I. c. x. 
erumpit, ex bono priore, et conscientia 5 Apol. c. xvii. 
Dei in testimonium prodit : Deus bonus! ® De Baptismo, c. xviii. 
Deus videt, et Deo commendo.—e. xi. ™ De Anima, cc. xxxix. xl. 

re bp 8 See Bishop Kaye’s Tertullian, pp. 

e Resurrectione Carnis, c. iit. 422, 423. 3rd Ed. 
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sages ; and on the whole, giving evidence, perhaps, more than 
any previous Father, that the question itself, destined to be 
such a crux for future polemics, had not yet been technically 
determined, or even carefully examined ; very far from it. 
Thus he quotes and adopts the expression of Barnabas, that 
before conversion to the faith, the heart is “a house of devils, 
wherein everything is done that is opposed to God.”! He 
affirms that we are “not by natwre the children of God; so 
that it is the chief proof of all the goodness of God, that 
whilst we behave ourselves towards him as we do, and are by 
nature utterly estranged from him, he cares for us:’’? that 
the language of Christ to man is this, “born as thou un- 
happily wast wnto death through the world, I gave thee a new 
birth, set thee free, healed, ransomed thee, will show thee the 
face of thy good Father ; let the dead bury their dead, follow - 
thou me:”* that “we are by nature fitted for virtue, not 
indeed so as to. have it from our birth, but so as to be fitted 
for acquiring it:”* that “the Advent of the Saviour was 
necessary in order that our nature might be able to shine 
again :”* that “none but the Word is without sin ; for that 
to sin is planted in all, and common to all; but to recover 
after sin is not the act of an ordinary, but of an extraordinary 
man.’ ® On the other hand, when animadverting on the 
heretics who applied texts of Scripture to the disparagement 
of marriage, this amongst the number, “No one is clean from 
defilement,” says Job, “even though his life be but one day,”’ 
he observes, “let them tell us where it was that the new-born 
child committed fornication? or how that which had done 
nothing, fell under the curse of Adam? It rests with them, 
as it should seem, in order to make their assertion logical, (to 


1 Clem. Alex. Stromat. II. § xx. p. 
490. 

2 Kyderar nuaev, pte popiov dvrev 
avrov, phre pio téxvov. Kai 67 
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Serat.—$ xvi. p. 468. 

The Fall is not here directly referred 
to, and the reasoning might be at first 
supposed to turn on the mere dissimi- 
larity which subsisted between the es- 
sence of God and of man. Yet the 





context contemplates the sin of man 
as entering into that difference. 

3°Eyo oe dveyévynoa, Kaxkos ind 
Kéopov mpos Odvaroy ‘yeyevynpevor, 
k.T.A.—Clem. Alex. Quis dives salve- 
tur, § xxill. p. 948. 

4 @uoer pev emirndcvor yeydvapev 
mpos apetny’ ov piyy wate exew adtTny 
ek yeverijs, GANG mpds TO KTHoacbat 
emitnSerot.—Stromat. VI. § xi. p. 788. 

5 Stromat. V. § i. p. 645. 

6 Peedag. IIT. ¢. xii. p. 807. 

7 Job xiv. 4,5. LXX. 
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prove) that generation, not of the body only, but of the soul 
too, is an evil.”’ And then he proceeds to argue, “ And 
when David says, ‘in sin did my mother conceive me,’ he 
considered Eve his mother by anticipation. Yet Eve was the 
mother of all living ; and though he was conceived in sin, he 
was not in sin himself, nor was he himself sin.”? Nothing 
can be more perplexed than the reasoning in this passage, or 
indicate greater vacillation on the question of original sin ; 
carping, as it does, at an opinion of Basilides, elsewhere more 
distinctly expressed,* which affirmed that doctrine—affirmed 
it, no doubt, for heretical purposes of his own—and yet 
admitting it in the case of David, by explaining his confession 
as relating to the debasement occasioned to her race by the 
lapse of Eve; and again qualifying this concession by the 
supposition that still Eve was the mother of all living. On 
the whole, we have here a very notable example of that em- 
barrassment felt by the Fathers when dealing with this 
question, that arose, as I have said, out of a fear of giving an 
advantage to the heretics; and which certainly is the key to 
most of their inconsistencies upon it. Again, when tracing 
the origin of idolatry, Clemens tells of “a certain primitive 
communion with heaven planted in man, darkened, indeed, 
by ignorance, but suddenly in some way creeping forth from 
the darkness, and again shining out.’’* Once more, denouncing 
the lustful appetites which the heathen cherished in themselves 
by the emblems of their gods, he exclaims, “O what violence 
ye do to man! even offering up to reproach whatever there 
is of divine in the creature.”* Again, “man is an animal 
that loves God.”° Again, “man is by nature a high and 
lofty animal that seeks after what is good, as being the work- 
manship of the One.”” Again, “God hath made us by nature 
social and just ; so that justice must not be said to come of 


' Aeyérooay piv, rod émépvevoev 
TO yevynOev madiov; 7) mas vad Ti 
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mat. LIL. § xvi. p. 556. 

? Tbid. 

3 Stromat. LV. § xii. p. 600. 
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position’ (to be the creature of circumstances), “but must 
rather be considered the good which belonged to our original 
creation, quickened by precept ; the soul trained by education 
to a desire of choosing the best.”? 

Turn we next to Cyprian. He speaks of the Divine 
image having been lost by the Fall.” And after remarking 
on the death of the combatants in the arena being sometimes 
demanded as a gratification to the spectators, he ejaculates, 
“as though man’s own nature were not cruel enough, and had 
to be taught brutality in public.”* Yet he elsewhere contents 
himself with such moderate estimate of man’s corruption as 
the following, “the mind of man is itself prone to vice, what 
then will it do if it have the example before it? If the 
nature of the body be so unsteady as to fall of its own accord, 
what will it do if it is impelled?” * 

The language of Origen on this subject is of the same con- 
flicting character, but still on the whole clearly opposed to 
that of Calvin. Thus, in his treatise against Celsus, “Cel- 
sus,” says he, “has not shown how transgression is connected 
with our very generation: nor has he pointed out what he 
wishes himself, and so given us an opportunity of comparing 
his system with ours. Whereas the prophets intimating that 
view of the circumstances even of our generation which is the 
wise one, say that sacrifice is offered for sin, even the sin of 
those just born, as though even then they were not free from 
sin: for it is written, ‘I was shapen in wickedness, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me:’ and again, as sinners they 
were ‘estranged even from their mother’s womb ;’ so extra- 
ordinary an expression used as this, ‘ they go astray from the 
womb, they speak lies.”° Again, in the same, “ Celsus 


1 @ice 8 ad KowwvKovs kai Ou- | parum sit homini privata sua rabies, 
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nisi illam et publice discat——De Spec- 
taculis, § v. 

4 Nam,* cum mens hominis ad vitia 
ipsa ducatur, quid faciet, si habuerit 
exempla? natura corporis caduca, que 
sponte corruit, quid faciet, si fuerit im- 
pulsa ? reading natura instead of nature. 
— viii. : 
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mischievously represents us as saying, that God will receive 
the unrighteous man, if he humble himself under his iniquity ; 
but that he will not receive the righteous man if he should 
virtuously look up to him from Ae very first. Whereas we 

say that it is impossible for man to look up to God vir- 

tuously from the very first ; for that wickedness must needs 
be in man at the first.”’ Again, “Celsus often scoffs at the 
resurrection which he does not comprehend ; but not content 
with that, he says that we talk of a resurrection of the flesh 
from the tree ; misunderstanding, I presume, what is spoken 
figuratively, that as by the tree came death, so did lite come 
by the tree—death in Adam—life in Christ: ”? the effect of 
the Fall balanced by the effect of the Passion: the effect of the 
latter event, therefore, being the recovery of man, the effect 
of the former must be here represented to be his ruin. But 
indeed there is no need to establish this conclusion by infer- 
ence ; since, in another place, where Origen is meeting an 
objection made by Celsus against the Mosaic account of the 
creation—that Moses exhibits God so powerless as to have 
been unable to secure the obedience even of a single man 
whom he had himself created—he replies that “in the He- 
brew Adam means man; and that Moses, when he speaks of 
Adam, speaks, in fact, of the nature of man ; inasmuch as all 
died in Adam, and were condemned under the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression ; and that accordingly Scripture, in re- 
lating this event, does not so much speak of the individual as 
of the whole species ; for that the curse of Adam, which in 
the history is described as that of an individual, is, in fact, 
common to all mankind.”* Yet this same Origen writes, 
“ Man loves life, having a persuasion that the rational soul 
has something in its essence akin to God. For both are in- 
tellectual and invisible ; and as reason irresistibly shows, in- 
corporeal. And why did he who fashioned us, put into us a 
desire of piety and of communion with him; a desire which 
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even in those who have gone astray, preserves some traces of 
the Divine will ; if it was not possible for beings thus ra- 
tional to attain unto that which they natwrally desire ?”? 
Again, the following passage, like the last, seems to recognise 
some remains of the original character of man as having sur- 
vived the Fall. “But if any one dares assign essential - cor- 
ruption to a being who was made in the image and likeness 
of God, in my opinion he includes in this impious charge, 
even the Son of God himself; for he, too, is called in Scrip- 
ture the image of God. At least, let him who entertains 
this opinion, question the authority of Scripture, which says 
that man was made in the intage of God—man, in whom 
indications of the Divine image are clearly discovered, not 
by the figure of the body which is corrupted, but by pru- 
dence of mind, by justice, by moderation, by virtue, by wis- 
dom, by discipline, by a whole company, in short, of virtues, 
which, existing essentially in God, may exist also in man by 
industry and imitation of God.” ? 

But in order to prevent mistakes, and the imputation of 
mere Pelagianism to the Fathers, a charge which has some- 
times been made against them by partial and desultory 
readers, I shall suspend, for a moment, the prosecution of the 
subject immediately before us, to remark that peremptory as 
we see the Fathers are on the question of free-will, and far 
as they are from giving countenance to the sentiments of Cal- 
vin on that of human corruption, they still entertain such a 
sense of the effects of the Fall on the soul of man, as to 
teach the absolute necessity of the active influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon it, for its recovery and restoration. At the 
‘same time they regard that influence as a persuasive, not a 
compulsive principle; a fact determined both by their doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will, and by express assertions to 
that purpose; a reference to some of which, in due season, 
will again bring us back to the topic I am pursuing. There 
is, indeed, no absolute call to produce an array of testimonies 
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from the Fathers, in order to prove that they believed in the 
doctrine of grace, and in the necessity fallen man is under of 
seeking its aid. The single fact of their holding that of re- 
generation in Baptism, as we have found them doing, and yet 
Sao Infant-Baptism, being enough in itself to ‘establish 
the other conclusion. For phere was the need to be “ born 
again” (a very strong expression), even where no actual sin 
had been committed by the parties, unless there was under- 
stood to be very gross evil in the first birth? And how 
could a spiritual evil, as this must be, have been supposed to 
find a remedy, except in a spiritual agency ?—the Fathers 
themselves perfectly alive to this inference, as is evident 
from a remarkable passage in Tertullian already cited.’ 
Waiving, however, this argument, I will proceed to prove 
my point by other evidence in detail. 

Thus Barnabas, having described the way of good, and the 
way of evil, of light and of darkness, goes on to apprize him 
who would walk in the better path, that “he must be simple 
in heart, and must abound im the Spirit... . that he must 
not rule his servants with austerity, seeing that both he and 
they hope in the same God, who came not to call them with 
respect to persons, but even as the Spirit had prepared 
them.” ” 

Hermas advises to test those who profess to be in possession 
of the Holy Spirit by their life and works’ 3 as though our 
virtues were to be ascribed to the presence of that Holy Spirit 
within us. 

Clemens Romanus, though announcing no formal opinion on 
the subject, uses language which shows plainly enough, that 
the doctrine of ae influence was familiar to he mind. 
As thus, “Let us cleave to those to whom grace has been 
given by God.”* And in a prayer at the close of his epistle 
he says, “The all-seeing God, and Master of spirits, and Lord 
of all flesh, who hath chosen the Lord Jesus Christ and us 
through him for a peculiar people, grant to every soul that 
calls upon his great and holy Name, faith, fear, peace, patience, 
long-suffering, continence, chastity, temperance, that they may 
be acceptable in his sight, through our High Priest and Advo- 


1 -) CE. ‘ - 3 . 
i Tertullian, De Anima, ¢, xli. * Clem. Rom. Ad Corinthios, I. § 
~ Barnabas, § xix. xx, 
é ; 
Hermas, IT. Mandatum xi. 
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eate Jesus Christ,’ as though the graces here enumerated 
were not of ourselves, but of God. 

I will content myself with one passage from Ignatius, but 
_ that a most remarkable one ; for though expressing the doc- 
_ trine we are investigating under a figure the most homely and 
mechanical, it is undeniable as to its meaning. He is com- 
mending the Ephesians for not having allowed themselves to 
be led astray by certain false teachers who had been among 
them. Against these, says he, “Ye stopped your ears, so as 
not to entertain the mischievous seed they scattered about ; 
feeling yourselves to be stones of the temple of the Father, 
prepared for the building of God the Father, drawn up aloft 
by the engine of Jesus Christ, even the cross, wsing the Holy 
Spirit for your rope, your faith the pulley.” ? . 

Justin Martyr recognises the doctrine in various places. 
Thus, in his “ Cohortatio ad Greecos,’ when tracing many of - 
Plato’s statements to his knowledge of Revelation, he repre- 
sents those on virtue as derived from what he had read in the 
prophets respecting the Spirit. “For fearing to call this gift 
of God the Holy Ghost, lest by following the doctrine of the 
prophets he should seem to be an enemy to the Greeks, he 
confesses, indeed, that it comes down from above from God, 
but thinks it best to call it virtue, and not the Holy Ghost. 
For in his dialogue with Meno on the subject of memory, 
after many preliminary inquiries concerning virtue, whether it 
could be acquired by instruction, or by use, or by neither, but 
came to men by nature, or by some other means, he expresses 
himself in the following terms. ‘If, then, in the course of 
this dissertation we have conducted our investigation: well, 
and worded it rightly, virtue would appear to come neither 
by nature, nor by instruction ; but to present itself to those 


who enjoy it, by a Divine allotment independent of the under- 


93998 


standing. 


1 Clem. Rom. Ad Corinthios, I. § lviii. 

2 Tenatius, Ad Ephesios, § ix. 

5 Justin Martyr, Cohortatio ad Greecos, 
§ 32. Bishop Kaye doubts the genuine- 
ness of this work, pointing out several 
passages in it which present discrepan- 
cies when compared with other works of 
Justin,.of which the authority is above 
suspicion. But would such discrepan- 
gies be found greater than those which 





Whatever we may think of Justin’s notion, 


exist amongst his several genuine writ- 
ings? Compare e. g. the prophecy of 
Gen, xlix. 10, as given in Apol. I. § 32, 
and in Dial. § 52; or Psalm ex. 1-3, as 
quoted in Dial. § 32, and in § 83. And 
is close consistency to be expected in a 
writer exhibiting such marks of care- 
lessness, or possibly want, of leisure, 
opportunity, or books (for the times in 
which he lived were troubled) as Justin ? 


iho 
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that Plato gained his idea of virtue from the prophetical de- 
scriptions of the Holy Ghost, this at least must be admitted, 
that the argument proves Justin himself to have had no doubt 

about the active energies of the Holy Ghost among men. 
This, however, further appears from other passages in Justin’s 
works: as, that the grace of God is necessary to make us 
fully understand the words and deeds of the prophets’; that 
he was himself indebted to it for whatever sound knowledge 
of the Scriptures he possessed”; that we should pray, above 
all things, to have the gates of light opened to us, for that 
(the truth) is not to be perceived or comprehended by any, 
save by those to whom God and his Christ gave the faculty 
of perceiving and comprehending it*: that it is by the help 
of those gifts which Christ promised he would send to man- 
kind after his ascension, that he (Justin) hopes to convince 
Trypho.* 

Tatian’s sentiments on this subject, so far as they are 
intelligible, were involved in his notions of the corruption of 
our nature, and have already been noticed; the sum of them 
being, that the Holy Ghost which was lost at the Fall, and 
which constituted the soul’s life, must be recovered before the 
soul can rise again to its lofty estate, and find its wings.® 

Athenagoras, in his short works, does not happen to have 
occasion to speak of the ordinary effects of the Spirit, but he 
is so explicit on the extraordinary, that we cannot doubt he 
held both ; representing the Holy Ghost to breathe into the 
prophets, as a piper into his reed.° 

Theophilus attributes his own conversion to the prophetical 
Scriptures,’ which the Holy Ghost dictated through their 
authors.*° He prays God to give him grace to declare the 
truth ; and to Autolycus (to whom he writes) and his other 
readers, grace to receive and follow it’; and he speaks of the 
Christian being one whom grace preserves.” 

As we proceed, we discover the Fathers to become more 


See e. g. his errors of chronology, Apol. 5 Tatian, Oratio contra Greecos, §§ 
I. § 31; his misquotation of names, | 13. 15. 20. 
Apol. I. § 51; Dial. § 12; his mistakes ® Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christi- 
about historical facts, Dial. § 86; not | anis, §§ 9, 10. 
to speak of the indications he affords ™ Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, I. § 
of having forgotten in one place what | 14. 
he had said in another. Bolte a 9s IGE, § Q3y 

' Dial. § 92. - 2 8g 58. 119. LOS TLY Ss Sali: 
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and more copious on this great article of faith; insomuch 
that it is even difficult to compress their declarations of it 
within any reasonable compass. Such is the case with 
Trenzeus. He makes frequent confession of it whenever he 
is invited to do so by the course of his argument. The 
seventeenth chapter of his third book is almost entirely 
occupied with it. The Gnostics, by understanding the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon Jesus at his baptism, as re- 
corded in the Gospel, to be that of their Hon Christ, upon the 
man Jesus, had virtually excluded the Holy Ghost from their 
system’; a defect in it of which Irenzeus proceeds to point out 
the magnitude, and in so doing necessarily is led to describe 
the offices of that Holy Spirit. “It works in the human race 
the will of the Father, and renews them from their old estate 
to the newness of Christ.”? “It prepares them for God.” * 
“ As the flour cannot be consolidated and formed into a loaf 
without moisture, so we, being many, cannot be made one 
with Christ Jesus without the water which is from heaven : 
and as the parched earth brings forth no fruit, if it receives 
no dew; so we, being dry trees at first, should never bear 
the fruit of life without rain freely imparted from above. 
For our bodies derive that union (with Christ) unto immor- 
tality through the laver ; but our souls through the Spirit.” * 
“This dew of God,” lrenzeus afterwards adds, “is necessary 
for us, that we be neither burned up, nor unfruitful, and that 
where we have an accuser we may have also an Advocate ;”° 
an Advocate of such power, too, that at his coming, Satan 
fell like lightning.® Nor is this all: in that taste for seeing 
typical meanings in everything, to which I have already ad- 
verted as characteristic of the Fathers, Irenzeus discovers, in 


1 Spiritum quidem interimunt, alium 
autem Christum et alium Jesum intelli- 
gunt.—Ireneus, ILI. ¢. xvii. § 4. See 
also, c. xi. § 9. Ut donum Spiritus 
frustrentur. 

2 Voluntatem patris operans in ipsis 
et renoyans eos a vetustate in noyitatem 
Christii—III. ec. xvii. § 1. 

# Qui nos aptaret Deo.—§ 2. 

4 Sicut enim de arido tritico massa 
una fieri non potest sine humore, neque 
unus panis: ita nec nos multi unum 
fieri in Christo Jesu. poteramus sme 
aqua, quae de colo est. Et sicut arida 





terra, si non percipiat humorem, non 
fructificat: sic et nos, lignum aridum 
existentes primum, nunquam fructifica- 
remus yitam sine superna voluntaria 
pluyia. Corpora enim nostra per lava- 
crum illam, que est ad incorruptionem, 
unitatem acceperunt ; anime autem per 
Spiritum.—Ibid. 

5 Quapropter necessarius nobis est ros 
Dei, ut non comburamur, neque infruc- 
tuosi efficiamur, ut ubi accusatorem ha- 
bemus, illic habeamus et Paracletum.— 
§ 3. 
6 tbid. 
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the two imperial coins which the good Samaritan gave to the . 
innkeeper, “ the image and superscription of the Father and the 
Son, which the Spirit imparts to us, that we may profit 
withal ;”! as though all our holy impressions were derived 

from the influence of the Spirit. And when explaining the 

text, “for flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God,” and taking it out of the hands of the Gnostics, he pro- 

ceeds, “ For since without the Spirit of God we cannot be saved, 

the Apostle exhorts us by faith and a chaste conversation to 

cherish that Spirit of God, that we may not fall short of the 

kingdom of heaven through not being partakers of the Spirit 

of God, and so he exclaims, ‘but flesh and blood cannot of 
itself enter into the kingdom of God.’”? And in a short 

prayer, into which on one occasion he is betrayed, he cries, 

“O Lord God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, .... 

I beseech thee, by our Lord Jesus Christ, give unto me the 

guidance of the Holy Spirit, and grant that all who read 

these writings of mine, may acknowledge thee the only God ; 
may be steadfast in thee ; and turn away from every hereti- 
cal, godless, and impious thought ;” * a clear testimony to the 

need we have, both teacher and taught, of the Spirit of God, 

to direct and purify the heart. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, given as he is to philosophize, still 
furnishes ample proof that the doctrine of grace was recog- 
nised by him also. Having said that the advent of the 
Word, and the sacred virtues he diffused, had superseded all. 
other teaching, that even of Athens and Greece merged in it ; 
he continues, “ Wherefore, so to speak, Christ is whole and 
not divided ; there is neither barbarian, nor Jew, nor Greek, 
neither male nor female, but a new man, transfigured by the 
Holy Spirit of God.”* And shortly afterwards follows the 
illustration, “As, if there were no sun, the other stars would 
leave all in night ; so, if we did not know the Word, and 
were not enlightened by it, we should be in the condition of 
fowls put up to feed, which are fattened in the dark, and 


1 ° : a 
Dans duo denaria regalia, ut per | quads 6 dmdéaroNos, x.7.\.—Ireneus, 

Spiritum imaginem et inscriptionem | V. c. ix. § 3. 
Patris et Filii accipientes, fructificemus Soibe cu viensed a 
creditum nobis denarium. —Ireneus, * Kawds dé avOparos, cod Ived- 
II. ¢. xvii. § 3 ryt © 

I. ¢. Xvi. § 3. k Bate ayi@ petamem\acpevos. — Clem. 

e Enet avev Uvevparos G¢od ow-| Alex. Cohortatio ad Grecos, § xi. p. 87. 
Bivac od Suvdpeba, m™porpeTdmevos 
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nourished for death. Let us receive the light that we may 
receive God.”! Again, the quickening and purifying power 
of the Spirit is nied in the following sentiment, “ Where- 
fore, he who commits fornication dies Mtosbther unto God, 
and is left by the Word, as well as by the Spirit, lifeless.” ® 
Again, whilst objecting to cosmetics for the face, Clemens 
adds a sentence expressing in strong terms: the doctrine of 
spiritual influence : “But the best beauty is that of the soul, 
as we have often declared, when it is adorned with the Holy 
Ghost, and is breathed into by those graces which proceed 
from the Spirit—righteousness, wisdom, fortitude, prudence, 
goodness, modesty ; never was there a complexion more beau- 
tifut than this.” * Again, “since some are unbelieving and 
some contentious, all do not attain unto the perfection of 
goodness, for it is not possible to attain unto it without a 
disposition to do so.. Nevertheless it does not altogether de- 
pend on our own will, how it will turn out ; for by grace are 
we saved: not, however, without good works, but being born 
for what is good we must feel a zeal for it; and we must 
possess ourselves, too, of a sound mind, such ag will not draw 
back in its pursuit of goodness. To which end we have 
ereat need of Divine grace, and of right instruction, and of 
holy and sensitive affections, and of the Father to draw us 
unto himself.’* Again, of his Gnostic, or perfect Christian, 
Clemens asserts, that “real good, the good which appertains 
to the soul, is what he prays may belong unto him, and 
abide with him. For this cause he covets nothing which he 
has not, being content with what he has: for he is not want- 
ing in goods of his own, seeing he has that which suffices for 


1 Clem. Alex. Cohortatio ad Greecos, | éptotixol, od mavres TYyxXdvovat THs 
§ xi. p. 87. reRecdrnTOS Tov ayabov. Otre yap 
2 Avo Kal mavTos 6 tmopvevov dmré- dyev Mpoaperews TUXEW oidy Te? ov 
Oavev Ged, Kal Katadéheemra and pay ovde TO may emt TH yvonn TH 
TOU Adyov,, ae imo Tov Ivev- nHET Epa Keirat’ otov TO drroBno opevov" 
paros, vexpos.—Pedag. IT. c. x. p.230. Xapere yap cotsueba ovK dvev pev- 
3 Kaddos yep dpioroy, mparov pev | Tow Tev Kahov épyov Gra Set prev 
TO Wuxexoy, Os TOAAAKIS € emeonunvayny™ mepukétas mpos TO ayabdyv, omovdyy 
br ody 7 KeKoopnpEevn ext, ayio | twa Tepimounoac ba mpos avro* bet 
Tvevpare, Kal Trois €k TOUTOU éepmveEo- be kal Ty -yrepny byt kextjo Oat, 
pevn padpiopaciy, Stxaoovvy; ppo- Thy aperavdntov mpos THY Onpay TOU 
pHTEL, dv0pig, cappoovyy, pirayabia Kahov" mpos émep pddsora THs Oeias 
Te, Kal aidow hs ovdev evavOeaTepoy xpncopev Xapiros, dwWacKahias Te Op- 
XpOpa émparat momore.—Pxdag. 11L. | Ons, Kal eurrabcias apis, Kal THs TOU 
Cex p20: Iarpos mpos avroy OAKis.-—-Stromat. 
4 Emel dé of pev amotot, of Oe | V.§ i. p. G47. 
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himself, through the Divine grace, and through knowledge: 
but being satisfied, and having no wants, acquainted with the 
Almighty Will, in what he has, and in what he prays for, 
he cleaves to the Power Omnipotent, and striving to be 
spiritual, through unbounded love, to the Spirit. he 1s 
united.” Once more, the same doctrine discovers itself in 
the following paragraph; he is commenting on the text, “If 
thou wilt be perfect :” ?—“ Divinely does that expression, ‘ if 
thou wilt,” says Clemens, “indicate the freedom of will of 
the soul who was conversing with (Jesus), for in man, as 
being free, subsists the choice, but to God, as Lord, belongs 
the gift ; and he gives to those who wish it, and who desire 
it earnestly, and who intreat him for it, that so salvation 
may be-still their own.”* Indeed, the Gnostic, or true Chris- 
tian, as presented to us in the portraiture of Clemens, ex- 
hibits one perpetually gomg on unto perfection under the 
guidance and influence of the Spirit: so that to produce pas- 
sages which testify to the doctrine of spiritual influence would 
be to transcribe a great part of the “Stromata.” Thus, to 
take him at his devotions; “he prays every hour internally, 
familiarizing himself with God through love. And first of 
all, he will ask for remission of his sins ; then that he may sin 
no more ; then that he may be able to do good, and to compre- 
hend the whole creation and dispensation of the Lord; and 
that becoming pure in heart by the knowledge which he has 
through the Son of God, he may be initiated into the blessed 
spectacle face to face, listening to the Scripture which saith, 
Fasting together with prayer is good.”’* It is evident that 
language of this kind could not be held by one who did not 
acknowledge in a very unequivocal manner the doctrine of 
grace. And though it is true that the phraseology of Clemens 
is often borrowed from the schools of philosophy, yet that is to 
be regarded as his peculiar nomenclature; Christianity, as I 
have before said, being with him philosophy of the sublimest 
kind. 

Tertullian was so far from disallowing the doctrine of the 
influence of the Spirit, that probably his zeal for it partly 
prepared him for the reception of the errors of Montanus ; 


* Stromat. VIT. § vii. p. 857. 4 Stroniat. VI. § xii. p. 791; Tobit, 
- Matt. xix. 21. Kile Ge 
® Quis dives salvetur, § x. p- 940. 
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errors in which this very subject was deeply involved. 


489 
For 


the Paraclete of Montanus appears to have been understood 


of no other being than the 
inspired the Apostles, though 
tanus.' Accordingly, in his 


1 Bishop Kaye, who investigates the 
precise nature of the pretensions of 
Montanus, remarks that Mosheim ap- 
pears at different times to have held 
different opinions on the subject. In 
his De Rebus Christianorum ante Con- 
stantinum (Sseculum secundum, c. 66) 
he considers Montanus to have asserted 
himself to be inspired by the same Holy 
Spirit as the Apostles: in his Heclesi- 
astical History (Century il. ¢. 5, p. 237, 
note) to have pretended to be himself 
the Paraclete; the Paraclete promised 
by the Saviour, and distinct from the 
Holy Spirit which spake by the Apostles. 
Bishop Kaye coincides with the former 
opinion, and gives his reasons for think- 
ing that Mosheim misunderstood Ter- 
tullian, when he imputed to him the 
other. It is certainly difficult to read 
the writings of Tertullian—those, I 
mean, evidently composed after his ac- 
cession to the Montanists, and in which 
the expression “nova prophetia,” or the 
like, occurs, marking their date in this 
respect with precision—it is difficult, I 
say, to read these writings, and fail to 
perceive that Tertullian, when penning 
them, was unconscious of his creed be- 
ing inconsistent with the fundamental 
articles of the Catholic faith. And yet 
this sentiment he scarcely could haye 
entertained, had he swerved from it so 
widely, as to hold that there were two 
Holy Ghosts, the one the Spirit who 
animated the Apostles, the other Mon- 
tanus himself. Moreover, in his trea- 
tise, De Jejuniis, § 1, written as a Mon- 
tanist, he boldly accuses the orthodox, 
or animalists (psychicos), as he calls 
them, of “raising a debate about the 
Paraclete, and resisting the new pro- 
phecy, not because Montanus, Priscilla, 
and Maximilla, preached any other God 
than the true, or rejected Jesus Christ, 
or overturned any rule of faith or hope; 
but simply because they taught, it was 
better to fast than to marry;” words 
which would surely seem to imply a 
confidence in his own substantial ortho- 
doxy, as well as in that of bis sect. Fur- 


Holy Ghost; the same who 
in a lower degree than Mon- 
tract “De Spectaculis,” Ter- 


thermore, in some of his treatises clearly 
composed after he turned Montanist, he 
is as free as possible in his animadver- 
sions on heretics ; plainly showing that 
he felt no imputation of that kind could 
fairly rest on himself. Thus in his De 
Resurrectione Carnis, c. iii. he classes 
them with heathens. In his De Carne 
Christi, c. xv., another of his tracts 
written after his lapse, he speaks of 
them in the same language, as well as 
accuses them of mutilating Scripture, 
ce. i, And in his Scorpiace, a third, 
still written after the same event, he 
designates them as “scorpions,” the 
very title, indeed, of the treatise being, 
an antidote against their poison, ¢. i. 
And yet, on the other hand, in his De 
Prescriptione Hereticorum, c. lii., a 
work, I think, certainly composed by 
him whilst he was an acknowledged 
member of the Church, he apparently 
does ascribe to the Montanists the very 
doctrine which I before said it seems 
hardly possible that any one could hold 
and yet suppose that he was true to the 
Catholic Church, viz. that there were 
two Holy Ghosts; or in other words, 
that the Holy Ghost was one, and the 
Paraclete another. “There are other 
heretics,” says he in the passage in 
question, “after the manner of the 
Phrygians, as it is called; but they 
differ one from another...... They 
hold one blasphemy, however, in com- 
mon, that the Apostles had the Holy 
Ghost, but had not the Paraclete; and 
that the Paraclete revealed more through 
Montanus than Christ through the Gos- 
pel.” “Accesserunt alii heeretici, qui 
dicuntur secundum Phrygas ; sed horum 
non una doctrina est. Sunt enim qui 
kata Proclum dicuntur, sunt qui secun- 
dum Aischinem pronuntiantur. Hi ha- 
bent aliam communem blasphemiam, 
aliam blasphemiam non communem, 
sed peculiarem suam: et communem 
quidem illam, qua in Apostolis quidem 
dicant Spiritum Sanctum fuisse, Para- 
cletum non fuisse: et qua dicant Para- 





cletum plura in Montano dixisse, quam 
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tullian expresses himself thus :—“ God hath commanded us to 
use the Holy Spirit with gentleness and meekness, in quiet 
and in peace, seeing that from the excellency of its own 
nature, it is tender and delicate ; and not to disturb it by 
rage or ill-humour, by anger or grief. Now how does this 
comport with attendance at the shows ?”’’ The reference here 
made to Ephes. iv. 30, “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God,” 
proves that Tertullian, when writing thus, had the third 
Person of the Trinity in contemplation; and the passage 
affirms the doctrine of spiritual influence. Again, in his 
“De Virginibus Velandis,” he describes the several offices of 
the Paraclete, there, too, identified with the Holy Ghost. 
Having briefly recited the substance of the primitive creed, 
he continues, “This rule of faith, then, remaining fixed, other 
matters, touching discipline and deportment, admit of cor- 
rective innovations, for the grace of God operates and improves 
even unto the end of time. For how could it be that, whilst 
the devil is always at work, and adding every day to his 
schemes of mischief, the operations of God should either 
expire or cease to advance? Whereas God sent the Paraclete 
for this very thing, that as the moderate capacity of man could 
not receive all things at once, it might by degrees be guided 
and ordered, and perfected by discipline, through the Holy 
Ghost, who was to be in the Lord’s stead. ‘I have yet 


Christum in Evangelio protulisse.” 


their reputed principles: but that when 
Here, I say, Tertullian asserts that the 


Montanists made a distinction between 
the Holy Spirit and the Paraclete; and 
calls such distinction blasphemy. Yet 
we have seen, that when a Montanist 
himself he had not ceased to regard 
himself as substantially orthodox; nor 
felt his hands tied from denouncing he- 
retics. A recollection of passages on 
both sides of this question probably 
perplexed Mosheim, and caused him to 
hold one opinion upon it at one time, 
and another at another. Might not the 
inconsistency of Tertullian (for incon- 
sistency I think I have shown there is) 
have arisen from this; that when he 
charges the Montanists with holding a 
Paraclete distinct from the Holy Ghost, 
and which sentiment he calls a blas- 
phemy, he was a Churchman, and was 
attacking the Montanists without hay- 
ing more than a general knowledge of 





he identifies the Paraclete with the Holy 
Ghost, and claims. for the Montanists 
substantial soundness of doctrine,<he 
was himself a Montanist, and so more 
accurately informed in their opinions? 
And it may be added, that those opi- 
nions admitted of being correctly ascer- 
tained, inasmuch as they were commit- 
ted to writing; references to such docu- 
ments occurring in three treatises of 
Tertullian; that De Resurrectione Car- 
nis, ¢. xi.; that De Fuga in Persecutione, 
c. ix.; and that De Pudicitid; all of 
them, it may be remarked, written after 
Tertullian became a Montanist; and 
thus confirming my notion, that after 
his conversion he had studied the tenets 
of the sect more carefully, and was ac- 
cordingly better able to pronounce with 
truth upon them, and more interested in 
seeing that justice should be done them. 
1 Tertullian, De Spectaculis, c. xv. 
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many things to say unto you,’ he exclaimed, ‘but ye cannot 
bear them now. When he the Spirit of Truth is come, he 
will lead you into all truth, and he will show you things to 
come.’* And he had before spoken of his office. What, 
then, is the business of the Paraclete but this, to direct dis- 
cupline, to open the Scriptures, to reform the understanding, 
to make the world better.”? Elsewhere he gives several 
clauses of the creed as follows: “On the third day he (Jesus 
Christ) rose again ; ascended into heaven; sat at the right 
hand of God; and sent the vicarious influence of the Holy 
Ghost to actuate the faithful”? And again, in other places, 
he designates the Holy Ghost as the Vicar of Christ, “Christi 
Vicarius ;” the Steward of God, “Dei Villicus;” and asks 
whether it is credible that he will allow the Churches to fall 
into error, being sent to lead them into all truth*; surely a 
very ample assertion of the doctrine we are in search of. 
Cyprian bears witness to the same article of the faith. 
Advocate as we saw he was, like the other Fathers, for the 
freedom of the will, he nevertheless writes, when explaining 
the clause of the Lord’s Prayer, “'Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in, heaven ;’ “here we pray that God’s will may be 
done by us; in order to which we must have God’s will in 
us, that is, his help and protection, seeing that no one is 
strong in his own strength, but is only strong wm the in- 
dulgence and compassion of God.” Again, his “ Testi- 
monies against the Jews,” a summary of Christian doctrines 
and precepts succinctly collected by Cyprian out of Scripture, 
at the request and for the benefit of Quirinus, furnishes the 
following apothegm : “the grace of God is a free gift.”° And 
that the grace of God is not here to be understood irrespec- 
tively of the Holy Ghost, is plain from the first text of Scrip- 
ture cited by Cyprian in support of his proposition, namely, 
St. Peter’s rebuke to Simon, “ Thy money perish with thee, 
because thou hast thought that the gift of God may be pur- 
chased with money.”’ And once more, where, as in the last 


1 John xvi. 12. protectione : quia nemo suis viribus fortis 
2 De Virginibus Velandis, ec. i. est, sed Dei indulgentid et misericordia 
3 De Prescriptione Hereticorum, c.| tutus est.—Cyprian, De Oratione Do 

xiii. 4c, xxviii. minica, § xiv. : 
5 Oramus et petimus, ut fiat in nobis ® Testimoniorum, III. cap. ¢ 
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quotation, not merely the doctrine of spiritual influence is 
recognised, but the freedom with which it is vouchsafed to all 
who seek it. “As the sun shines freely, the day disperses its 
light, the fountain its waters, the shower its dew, so doth 
the heavenly Spirit infuse itself. When the soul, looking 
up to heaven, hath learned to know its Author, then it is 
that, higher than the sun, more sublime than any or every 
- power upon this earth, it begins to be that which it believes 
it is. Only do thou, whom the heavenly warfare hath en- 
listed by its mark into the spiritual camp, cleave to its dis- 
cipline, uncorrupt as it is, and sober as it is, with every 
religious virtue. Pray or read without ceasing. Now con- 
verse with God; now God converses with thee. Let him 
instruct thee in his precepts, let him dispose of thee. Whom 
he hath made rich, none can make poor. He can feel no 
poverty, whose breast the heavenly banquet has satisfied once 
for all. Roofs adorned with gold, houses empanelled with 
slabs of precious marble, will be mean in thy sight, for thou 
wilt know rather that it is thyself which is to be dressed, 
thyself to be ornamented, that thou hast in thyself a better 
house, a house in which-the Lord hath seated himself, instead 
of a temple, and in which the Holy Spirit hath begun to 
dwell.”’* Again, “ Patience, brethren beloved, not only guards 
the good, but repels the evil. Seconding the Holy Spirit, 
and allying itself with the divine and heavenly principle, in 
opposition to the deeds of the flesh and body, by which the 
soul is vanquished and taken captive, it struggles in the de- 
fence of its own virtues.” ? 

Origen bears testimony to the same truth. Thus he ex- 
plains John xiv. 12, “Greater works than these shall he do, 
because I go unto the Father,” by the spiritual effects on the 
souls of men which the disciples were to be. enabled to ac- 
complish—effects far more striking than the physical miracles 
wrought by Jesus—thus, “the eyes of those who were blind 
in soul were to be opened ; the ears of those who had been 
deaf to the accents of virtue were to be made to listen with 
eagerness to the things pertaining unto God and everlasting 
life with him ; those who were lame in the inner man were 

not only to leap, but to leap like a stag, an animal hostile to 
' serpents, and which the poison of vipers cannot hurt,” and so 


* Epist. i. gg 14, 15. 2 De Bono Patientix, § xiv. 
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on.’ Again, in commenting on the text, “My speech and 


my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit, and of power,”’? he says, 
“What is spoken, however true and worthy of all belief, is 
not competent of itself to reach the human soul, unless a cer- 
tain power from God be vouchsafed the speaker, and grace 
give a beauty to what he utters; such grace as must come 
from God, in order to render the speaker effective. 

Accordingly, if it should seem to be granted that in some 
particulars the same sentiments are expressed by the Greeks 
and by the Christians” (which was what Celsus had as- 
serted), “still their effect would not be the same; so as to 
lead and dispose men’s souls to the same ends.”’* Once more, 
in another of his works, “He who -is not aware of his own 
weakness, and of the divine grace, not having proved himself, 
nor condemned himself; such an one, even if he should receive 
the blessing, will suppose that the virtue vouchsafed him from 
the heavenly grace is, in fact, his own. And this supposition, 
puffing him up, will be the cause of a fall... .. Know 
then that divine things are hidden from the wise and prudent, 
that, as the Apostle says, no flesh may glory before God; and 
they are revealed unto babes, who have advanced beyond 
their infancy, and are mindful that they have arrived at the 
point of blessedness they have reached, not so much through 
any power of their own, as through the unspeakable good- 
will of God.”* And again, in the same treatise, “So that 
neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, 
but God that giveth the increase. And we could not say 
with reverence that an abundant harvest is the doing of him 
who plougheth, or of him who watereth ; but must confess it 
to be the work of God. And in like manner therefore our 
perfection is not brought about, whilst we are ourselves alto- 
gether inactive, neither again is it conswmmated by owr- 
selves ; but God works out the chief part of it.”* And 
again, in another of his treatises, that on prayer, “If no one 
knows the things of God, save the Spirit of God, it is impos- 
sible for man to know the things of God. And yet learn 
how this impossibility is rendered possible; ‘now we have 


I Origen, Contra Celsum, II. § 48. 4 De Principiis, III. ¢. i. § 12. 
21 Cor. ii. 4. 5s 18, : 
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received not the spirit of the world,’ says the Scripture, ‘ but 
the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God.’’’! And once more in 
the same, “‘I will pray with the Spirit, and I will pray with 
the understanding also; I will sing with the Spirit, and I 
will sing with the understanding also.’* For our understand- 
ing cannot pray, unless the Spirit precede it in prayer, and do 
so, as it were, within hearing of it.”* 


'1 Cor. ii. 12; Origen, De Oratione, 21) Cor. xiv. 15. 
gl. 3 De Oratione, § 2. 
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LECTURE XIV. 


The testimony of the Fathers opposed to the Calvinistic scheme of interpretation, 
3°. On the nature of spiritual influence. The language of the Fathers incom- 
patible with the Calvinistic doctrine of irresistible grace. 4°. On election and 
reprobation. What the Fathers understood by the terms, foreknown, elect, 
predestined, saints. Their exposition of passages of Scripture relating to this 
subject. Prophecy, according to them, an evidence of the Divine Foreknow- 
ledge, yet not so as to control the contingency of events. Tenets akin to the 
Calvinistic ascribed by Origen to the Valentinians. His exposition of Rom. ix, 


§ 3. 
On the Nature of Spiritual Influence. 


I HAVE already said that the language of the Fathers, how- 

ever decisive on the subject of spiritual influence, and de- 
cisive we have seen it is, nevertheless does not represent that 
influence as irresistible, but simply as persuasive. There will be 
no need to enter into much detail upon this point. The free- 
dom of the will, on which we have found all the Fathers so 
emphatic, is in itself incompatible with the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of irresistible grace. Moreover, the terms in which the 
sentiments of the Fathers on the question before us are con- 
veyed, as already cited, imply as much.’ Still, if direct evi- 
dence to this effect be required, it is easy to produce it. Thus 
Trenzeus: “ It is not the light that fails when people put out 
their own eyes. But the light remaining as it was, they who 
have blinded themselves are in darkness through their own fault. 
Neither does the light force a mam to be led by rt of necessity, 


1See ¢. g. those from Tertullian. | culis, c. xv. 
Deus precepit Spiritum sanctum, ut-| Que est ergo Paracleti administratio 
pote pro nature suze bono tenerum et| nisi hac, quod disciplina dirigitur, quod 
delicatum, tranquillitate, et quiete et| Scripture revelantur, quod intellectus 
pace tractare, non furore, non bile, non | reformatur, quod ad meliora proficitur ? 
ira, non dolore inquietare.—De Specta- |—De Virginibus Velandis, ¢. i. 
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nor does God constrain him against his will to receive his 
influence.”' Again, “ All which things discover the freedom 
of man’s will, and the persuasive power of God, who exhorts 
us to obey him, turns us from unbelief, but still does not 
force us.”? And he afterwards makes it characteristic of 
brutes as distinguished from man, “to be dragged to what 
is good by necessity and force.”* 

Clemens Alexandrinus (to name one authority more on the 
same subject), after insisting on the gift or grace of God being 
necessary in order to make the Christian perfect, adds, that in 
imparting this gift, God is regulated by the desire man evinces 
to obtain it, still, however, having respect to the freedom of 
the will. “For God does not compel, since force is hateful 
to God: but he gives to those who seek ; supplies those who 


beg ; and opens to those who knock.” # 


§ 4 


On Election and Reprobation. 


The same reason which rendered it unnecessary to enlarge 
very much on the last head, renders it equally so to dwell at 
great length on the doctrine of election and reprobation, as 
viewed by the Fathers: their unequivocal assertion of the 
freedom of the will applying alike to this, as to the doctrine 
of irresistible grace, and compatible with neither. However, 
as this question has long occupied, and still does occupy, so 
prominent a position in the field of theological controversy, I 
will produce a few quotations from the Fathers directly indi- 
cating their opinion on it. 

Justin Martyr speaks often of “the foreknown’” (04 apo eyvoo- 
évot), sometimes in the sense of future Christians, “ All the 
other institutions of Moses I could enumerate, and point them 
out as types and symbols and declarations of things which 
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were to happen to Christ, of persons who were foreknown as 
about to believe in him, and of acts which were to be done 
by Christ himself :’’' sometimes in the sense of good persons 
who were to be saved ; not, however, because they were A or 
B, but because they were virtuous: “But that God, the Fa- 
ther of all things, was to take up Christ to heaven after his 
resurrection from the dead, and to keep him there till he 
should have smitten down the evil spirits that hate him, and 
the number of good und virtuous foreknown to him should 
be wholly completed, for whose sakes he has not yet brought 
on the conflagration of the world, learn from the words of the 
prophet David ;’’” “the foreknown” here used in the same 
manner as the “elect” in our Burial Service, in which we 
pray that God would “shortly accomplish the number of his 
elect, and hasten his kingdom.” As again Justin also speaks 
of those respecting whom it was foreknown that they would 
be wicked, and suffer punishment, “not, however, through any 
fault of God’s, but through their own fault ;”* the salvation 
of the parties foreknown ex preevisis meritis, the condemna- 
tion ex preevisis delictis. 

Trenzeus is of the same mind. “The Father,” says he, 
“revealed himself to all, by making his Word visible to all; 
and the Word again manifested the Father and the Son to 
all, by being himself seen of all. Wherefore the judgment 
of God is just towards all, who though they have seen 
alike do not alike believe.” * And again, “As at the first, by 
the first man all were brought into bondage by the debt of 
death, so at the last, by the last man, all who had been his 
disciples from the beginning of time, cleansed and purified 
from mortality, come to the life of God. For he who washed 
only the feet of his disciples, sanctified and made clean the 
whole body..... For it was not for those only who believed 
in him in the days of Tiberius Cesar that Christ came, nor 
for those only that are now alive, that the Father was making 
provision, but for all men whatever who from the beginning 
by virtue in their generations feared and loved God, carried 
themselves justly and charitably towards their neighbours, and 


desired to see Christ and to hear his voice.”° Again, 
! Justin Martyr, Dial. § 42. And see 3 Dial. § 140. 
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Irenzeus finds a type of the dispensation of grace in the pro- 
ceedings with regard to the fleece of Gideon ; on which only 
there was dew at first, whilst all the earth besides was dry ; 
but presently it was so ordered, that the fleece only was dry, 
and there was dew on all the ground: whereby was signified 
in a figure, that whilst the chosen people, who once enjoyed 
the Holy Spirit, were bereaved of it, “the Lord committed it 
to the Church, imparting it to the whole world.”’’ It is 
remarkable, too, that St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, which 
has furnished the Calvinist with so many of his arguments for 
the doctrine of election and reprobation, is actually singled 
out by Irenzeus as the very ground on which he contends for 
the doctrine of man’s liberty of choice to do good or evil; 
and of God’s consequent right to assign him his reward 
accordingly.? There is, however, one passage in Irenzeus, 
- and I think only one, which might at first sight seem to 
favour the Calvinistic notion of election. He is combating 
the idea of the transmigration of souls, which some of the 
heretics, it seemed, entertained ; and having observed that 
God is not needy or in difficulties, so as not to be able to 
supply its proper soul to each body, he continues, “ wherefore 
when the number which he has of himself predetermined, is 
completed, all who are put down for life will rise again with 
their own bodies, their own souls, and their own spirits, the 
same in which they have pleased God: and they who deserve 
punishment will depart to it; they, too, having their own 
bodies, souls, and spirits, the same in which they fell away 
from the grace of God ; and both the one and the other will 
cease to beget or to be begotten, to marry or to be given in 
marriage, in order that the nwmber of mankind measwred 
according to the predestination of God being filled up, may 
harmonize with the plan of the Father.”* Here, however, 
we have simply the sentiment expressed by Justin repeated ; 
namely, that when the number of souls which God has decreed 
in his secret counsels to be created or saved, shall have been 
made up, no more will be produced ; a position perfectly con- 
sistent with a free offer of salvation to all. 

Tertullian is as explicit on this question as the Fathers 

1 Quem ipsum iterum dedit ecclesia, ATVi0c, Sxxvil Sale 
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before him. Thus, in his treatise “De Cultu Foeminarum,” ’ 


the predestined are the future body of Christians. “ Ye, too, 
have had use enough of riches and luxuries; ye gathered 
fruit enough of the gifts with which ye are endowed, before 
the doctrines of salvation became known to you. We are 
they on whom the ends of the world are come. We are 
they who were destined of God for the last times, before the 
world was. ‘Therefore by chastening and emasculating the 
world, so to speak, we are taught of the Lord.’ Elsewhere 
he expresses the Christians by the word “saints ;” “ foeminee 
sanctee” in his vocabulary bemg evidently equivalent to 
Christian women in general, as contrasted with heathen? ; 
his advice respecting marriage, though addressed to his wife 
in contemplation of her widowhood, being intended for all 
Christian women whatever. In his treatise against Marcion,’ 
who disparages the Deity by various arguments drawn from 
the existence of evil, he says, “God, by now desiring that 
man should be restored to life, gives proof that he never 
was appointed wnto death; for he would rather have the 
repentance than the death of the sinner. Wherefore, as God 
imparted to man a state of life, so did man draw upon him- 
self a state of death.” “God,” he tells us in the same trea- 
tise,t “hardened Pharaoh’s heart; but then he had deserved 
his ruin to be thus prepared for him, because he had denied 
God, and repeatedly rejected his messengers.” In a similar 
spirit he interprets St. Matthew xiii. 15. “For this people’s 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have closed ; lest at any time they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should under- 
stand with their heart, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them ;” saying,” “For they had deserved to have their 
senses which would have ministered to their salvation thus 
blunted, because they only loved God with their lips, whilst 
their hearts were far from him.” And in another place of the 
same tract (for the character of the heresy he was opposing 
in it causes it to be prolific in passages to my present purpose) 
he writes, Marcion accuses the Deity of fickleness with respect 
to persons, rejecting those whom he had approved, and of im- 


1 Tertullian, De Cultu Foeminarum, 4c) xiv. 
II. c. ix. 2 Ad Uxorem, II. c. i. 5 Hane enim obtusionem salutarium 
3 Adversus Marcionem, II. c. vill. sensuum meruerant, etc.—III. ec. vi. 
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providence, approving those whom he had rejected. But 
replies Tertullian,’ “Saul was chosen when he had not yet 
despised the prophet Samuel; and Solomon was rejected, but 
it was when he had become enslaved to strange women, and 
to Moabitish and Sidonian idols. What would the Marcionites 
have the Creator do to escape their censure? Should he con- 
demn beforehand for offences hereafter to be committed, those 
who are at present acting well? Surely it would not be the 
part of a good God to condemn beforehand those who do not 
yet deserve condemnation.’ And the absolute repugnance to 
the doctrine of asswrance—a doctrine so intimately connected 
with that of election and reprobation—which we elsewhere 
find in him, is a further argument that the passages I have 
already extracted from him bespeak his mind correctly. De- 
corating the person, argues Tertullian,’ invites the appetite ; 
produces, therefore, temptation to the party; should con- 
sequently be avoided. ‘“ We ought to walk in the fulness of 
a substantial faith, that we may be secure in a good conscience, 
hoping that this may continue in us, but not presuming that 
it will. For he who preswmes has the less fear: he who 
fears little has the less caution: he who has little caution is 
in the greatest danger. Fear is the foundation of safety ; 
presumption is the preventive of fear. It is more profitable, 
therefore, for us to hope that we cannot transgress, than to 
presume that we cannot.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus presents himself to us next, and 
offers the same testimony on this important question, as the 
other primitive writers who have gone before him. He, too, 
regards “the elect ’’ as the whole body of Christians. It had 
been objected to the Christians that if God had any regard 
for them he would not expose them, as he did, to persecution 
and violent death. To this Clemens makes answer, that no 





1 Adlegitur Saul, sed nondum de- 
spector prophetee Samuelis. Rejicitur 
Salomon, sed jam a mulieribus alienis 
possessus, et idolis Moabitarum et Sido- 
niorum mancipatus. Quid faceret Cre- 
ator, ne a Marcionitis reprehenderetur ? 
Bene adhuc agentes praedamnaret jam 
propter futura delicta? sed Dei boni 
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real injury is done them in a removal by a quick migration 
to God; and moreover, that “unless the Christians were 
generally looked upon as bad men, all mankind would come 
to the truth ; rush into the right way; and there would be 
no election at all. Whereas their faith being set as the light 
of the world, puts infidelity to rebuke.” ' I do not quote the 
passage for the value of the argument, but for the indication 
it affords of the meaning of the term “elect.” And accord- 
ingly these are they whom God is described as foreseeing 
before their birth ; he knowing what shall be, just as well as 
what is.?7 The “ predestinate” Clemens understands in the 
same sense ; and actually, in speaking of them, alludes to the 
Epistle to the Romans as confirming his views, and to the 
eighth chapter of it; apparently unconscious of any such 
doctrme being in it as that extracted from it by the Cal- 
vinist.? “He who positively assumed for our sake a body 
that could suffer, cannot be indifferent towards. us out of 
apathy or self-indulgence. Surely he cares for all men, as 
befits one who is himself Lord of all. For he is a Saviour— 
not a Saviour of some, and no Saviour of others, but he dis- 
penses his benefits in proportion as every one is prepared for 
them, both to Greeks and barbarians, to the predestined out 
of ether race, called according to his own time, faithful, elect. 
Neither can he, who hath called all alike, and assigns peculiar 
rewards to such as have peculiar faith, be jealous of any.” 
Elsewhere, in numerous places, he represents salvation as 
within the reach of all. Thus, having alluded to the 
reproach levelled against the hypocrites in the text which 
designates them “a generation of vipers,” he adds, “yet if 
any even of these serpents is willing to repent, and to follow 
the Word, he becomes a man of God.”* And in the Peeda- 
gogue, “ ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you’... . for 
God hath communicated with our race, imparting to us spon- 
taneously his own, and supplying his own Word to all man- 
kind alike, doing all things for all men.”’’ And in his “ Quis 
dives salvetur,” he is at pains to vindicate the Deity from 
being supposed to be exclusive. “I think, then,” says he, “I 


1 Clem. Alex. Stromat. IV. § xi. p. VII. § ii. p. 882. 
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have redeemed my promise, and have shown that the Saviour 
has by no means excluded the rich on account of their wealth 
and ample possessions, nor has fixed any gulf between them 
and salvation, if only they are able and willing to submit 
their lives to God’s commandments, and set these before all 
temporal concerns, and look to the Lord with a steady eye, as 
men look to the nod of a skilful pilot, marking what he 
wishes, what he commands, what signal he gives his crew, 
what port he makes for.”? But if Clemens thus causes it to 
appear that he cannot bear God’s mercy to be circumscribed 
with respect to one class, we must feel satisfied that he would 
be equally loath to deny it to any other. 

If we compare the several passages of Cyprian which bear 
on this subject, we shall come to the conclusion that his 
authority still ranges on the same side. In the epistle which 
he writes to Cornelius on the affair of Novatus, a paragraph 
occurs which, taken by itself, might seem to imply the con- 
trary. “Touching the other brethren, whom to our sorrow 
he hath circumvented, we are striving to detach them from 
the side of this impostor, that they may escape the deadly 
snare of the seducer, and may again return to the Church, 
from which he justly earned it of God to be expelled ; which 
persons, we have good hope, with God’s help, and of his 
mercy, may retrace their steps. For none can perish except 
him who it is plain must perish, since the Lord says in his 
Gospel, ‘ Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not 
planted shall be rooted up.’”? But then Cyprian adds a 
sentence which qualifies the apparent meaning of the previous 
words; “ He who is not planted in the precepts and admoni- 
tions of God the Father, and he only, can depart from the 
Church :” the apostacy not depending on a decree of God, 
but on the precepts and admonitions of God never having 
taken root in the heart of the apostate; and accordingly 
Cyprian considers that a door was open to the return of all 
those who had been led astray by the heretic he is speaking 
of. This view is confirmed by many other places in Cyprian. 
Thus, in his treatise on Patience, after pressing the signal 

1 Quis dives salvetur, § xxvi. p. 950. | eradicabitur. Qui plantatus non est in 
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example of this virtue yielded by the Saviour, and recounting 
the several proofs of it which the circumstances of his life, 
and especially those of his Passion, afforded, he concludes, 
“ And after all these things, he still receives his murderers, if 
they turn and come to him; and im his patience, mild and 
merciful to save, he closes his Church against no one.” ! 
Again, in an Epistle to Fidus on Infant Baptism, he describes 
the freedom with which God’s grace is vouchsafed to all with- 
out respect to persons, in a manner quite inconsistent with a 
belief in the Calvinistic doctrine of election and reprobation. 
“ Moreover, holy Scripture teaches us that the Divine gift is 
assigned in an equal measure to all, whether infants or adults. 
For Elisha stretched himself on the widow’s dead child in 
prayer so as to apply hand to hand, face to face, feet to feet. 
Now if this incident be considered in reference to the bodily 
size of the parties, the infant cannot be measured against the 
man. But a Divine and spiritual equality is expressed by it, 
as though all men, when they have been once made by God, 
are equal and alike; any subsequent difference, through the 
growth of the body, being assignable to nature and not to 
God. Unless, indeed, the grace which is given in Baptism is 
to be accounted greater or less, according to the age of the 
recipient. Whereas the Holy Spirit is not given by measure, 
but by the pity and indulgence of the Father is given in an 
equal degree to all. For as God does not accept the person, 
so neither does he accept the age, but shows himself a Father 
to all alike, with regard to their acquirement of celestial 
grace.”? Once more, when speaking of the case of a con- 
fessor who had afterwards fallen away, he says, “Such a man 
must not flatter himself on his confession, as though he was 
elected to the glorious prize, seeing that this very circumstance 
only rendered him more worthy of punishment. For the 
Lord elected even Judas amongst the Avostles, and Judas 
afterwards betrayed the Lord. But the faith and constancy 
of the Apostles did not fail, because Judas fell away from 
them, a traitor. And so in this case, the sanctity and dignity 
of the confessors does not take damage, because the faith of 


! Kt post ista omnia, adhue interfec- siam suam nemini claudit.—De Bono 
tores suos, si conversi ad eum venerint, Patientize, § vill. 
suscipit; et patientia salutari ad con- 2 Epist. lix. § 3. 
servandum benignus et patiens, cccle- 
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certain amongst them had been wrecked.’”’' The whole argu- 
ment, both here and as it advances, is inconsistent with ‘the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election. And fivally, in the Epistle 
to Fortunatus, while: at the request of that friend he en- 
deavours to prepare the minds of the brethren for the perse- 
cution they might be called upon to encounter, by exhortations 
taken from Scripture, he reminds them in chapter vii., that 
being once delivered from the jaws of the devil, and from the 
snares of the world, they must not relapse, ‘for that no one 
who has put his hand to the plough, and looketh back, is fit: 
for the kingdom of God ;” and in chapter vii, that it is only 
by continuance in the faith that the crown can be won, for 
that “he that endureth to the end shall be saved:” with 
much more to the same purpose ; the whole reasoning proceed- 
ing upon the assumption that no Divine decrees stood in the way 
of the success of the personal efforts he was recommending. 

Hippolytus discovers his sentiments by the typical meaning 
he assigns to the posture of Jesus on the cross, who, by 
stretching out his arms right and left, invited all who believéd 
to come to him.” 

Origen is perhaps the last man of all the Fathers to whom 
the Calvinist can appeal with success, whether upon the ques- 
tion before us, or on any other which is peculiar to him. So 
far from the exclusionist, he‘is almost always the latitudina- 
rian. Accordingly, in the present case, we find him contend- 
ing against the doctrine of necessity, and maintaining that 
Christ “came the Saviour of all men: ” ® that “ for the salva- 
tion of our race he at once gave himself up for the whole 
world, according as every one could receive him :’’* nay, that 
after a succession of existences in which the souls of men will 
sink or rise according to their behaviour in each preceding 
stage, all will be saved; for that as “all enemies are finally to 
be subjected to him, the salvation of them all is implied, and 
an ultimate restoration of the lost” ° ; though it should seem 
to be an abuse of Origen’s liberality to ascribe to him, as has 


1 De Unitate Keclesie, §§ xxi. xxii. 5 Origen, Contra Celsum, IV. § 4. 
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been done, the doctrine that the devil himself is to be in- 
cluded in this amnesty—a notion which he rejects with 
abhorrence, as one which even a madman would not enter- 
tain.’ We further discover him maintaining that prophecy, 
however it may and does prove God’s foreknowledge, has no 
effect on the event, which would have been just the same, had 
there been no prophecy or no foreknowledge respecting it; 
that accordingly as the Psalm foretold of Judas, “ he remem- 
bered not to show mercy, but persecuted the poor and needy 
man,” it was in his own power to have remembered mercy, 
and it was in his own power to have forborne persecuting 
him whom. he persecuted ; and therefore that his condemna- 
tion was just: as in like manner the oracle having fore- 
warned Laius not to sow tbe furrow for children, for that so 
doing he should be slain by his child, he might have abstained 
and lived, and therefore that his death was of his own seek- 
ing.” Again, when commenting on the parable of the sower, 
he remarks, “ And this same rock is the human soul hardened 
through neglect, and petrified through wickedness; for no 
man’s heart was created stony by God, but it became so 
through sin.” * Thus the obduracy of the impenitent, accord- 
ing to Origen, is the effect of culpable negligence on their 
own part, and not of any Divine decrees. Nay, more, Origen 
actually ascribes it to the Valentinians, as an heretical opinion 
which the Church denounced, that some were animal, and 
some spiritual, some created to be saved, and some created to 
perish. And what is more yet, he expressly claims St. Paul, 
as Irenzeus had done before him,’ as an advocate of his own 
views, even appealing to the ninth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and explaining away such passages in it as 
seem to imply the contrary®; and, indeed, positively im- 
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andrinos, vol. i. p. 5. 
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5 See p. 498. 
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puting what would be now called the Calvinistic interpreta- 
tion of it, to the heterodox or heretics.’ And the meaning, 
which he thus assigns to this chapter, he confirms in his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which was of a date 
subsequent to the “De Principiis;” and there refers his 
readers to what he had said on the former occasion”; so that, 
nothing can be more deliberate in this instance, at least, than 
his conclusions. Indeed, it may be added that this chapter 
of St. Paul, on which so much of the Predestinarian contro- 
versy is now made to rest, was never expounded by the 
Fathers for nearly four centuries with any direct reference to 
it It is true that Origen‘ is not content with neutralizing 
Romans ix. 21, “ Hath not the potter power over the clay, to 
make one vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour ? ” 
by comparing it with 2 Tim. ii. 21, “If a man purge him- 
self from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour,’ but pro- 
ceeds to vindicate the justice of God by the theory (to which 
I have already alluded) that souls have pre-existed in other 
estates of being, and have been ushered by him into a suc- 
ceeding estate, as vessels unto honour, or vessels unto dishonour, 
according to their own conduct in their previous scene of trial ; 
still, a forced theory like this, only shows how repugnant to the 
Primitive Church the doctrines of fatalism were. Nor is ita 
less striking proof of the same fact, that Origen,’ in his com- 
ment on such a text as Genesis i. 14, should think it necessary 
to argue at very great length, that God has given no dominant 
influence to the planets, and that mankind are under no 
mechanical constraint. 
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2 Comment. in Roman. vol. iv. p. 614. 

3 Observandum 4°. Nonum caput ad 
Romanos, quod nune fundus videtur to- 
tius doctrines de preedestinatione et re- 
probatione, non fuisse per quatuor pene 
srecula ita expositum a SS. Patribus, ut 
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—Bishop Pearson, Minor Theological 
Works, vol. i. p. 251. 
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LECTURE XvV. 


Use of the Fathers in unfolding the meaning of Scripture: III. Prevailing mis- 
take of applying a modern standard of interpretation to passages which should 
be explained by reference to an ancient one. The information which the Fa- 
thers give on early heresies the true key to much of the New Testament. The 
method of Dr. Hammond substantially correct. Succession of heresies. Ob- 
servation of Tertullian. Illustration of it from the writings of St. John. St. 
Paul explained with reference to the Gnostic heresy by Ireneus. Application 
of the same method by Tertullian. Further allusions to the doctrines and 
phraseology of the Gnostics discoverable in the Apostolical Epistles. IV. In- 
terpretation of individual texts by the Fathers. Their comments not always 
to be relied on; yet often superior to those of modern days. Illustrations. 


III. 


dh ep is another bias which affects the general interpre- 

tation of Scripture perhaps as much as the Socinian or the 
Calvinistic does; and that is, a disposition to regulate the 
meaning of Scripture by a modern rather than an ancient 
standard ; to contemplate it from a late rather than an early 
position ; and refer it to events of a contemporary rather than 
a primitive period—a bias the more to be provided against, 
because it suits the indolent; is easy and natural; re- 
quires little or no reading, study or penetration to follow: 
and accordingly it has made itself felt on the theology of the 
day, and especially on our Scripture commentators, with dis- 
astrous effect. 

The Fathers prove of eminent use as guides to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture by moderating this principle: and this 
they do, as in other ways which I have noticed, so by furnish- 
ing us with accurate information concerning the heresies which 
prevailed in the Sub-Apostolic, and even the Apostolic times ; 
that information supplying the true key to much of the New 
Testament. I have already touched from time to time on 
probable conclusions which such knowledge enables us to draw 
incidentally with respect to questions of great importance both 
ecclesiastical and religious ; though I might have done so to a 
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much greater extent: as, that the Episcopal form of Church 
government was that sanctioned by Scripture, since even the 
heretics aon it, only in their case futile, because wanting 
the succession!: that the doctrine of the Trinity was scrip- 
tural, even Simon Magus, so primitive a heretic, caricaturing it 
in his crazy system’: that the Sacrament of Baptism was ac- 
cording to Scripture a mystery of the highest virtue, seeing 
that the heretics had their Initiation corresponding to it, their 
Redemptio or dodvtpwars, as they called it,’ and which, as 
some of them pretended, gave exemption from natural death*: 
that the Sacrament of ine Eucharist was, according to Scrip- 
ture, sanctified by the peculiar presence of God; even the here- 
tics representing that Charis of their Pleroma dropped her 
blood into the cup, and imparted herself in it to her worship- 
pers’: that faith and the Cross enter largely into the scheme 
of Scripture, since even the heretics must have amongst their 
ons riots and otavpos®: that the miraculous Conception must 
have been an acknowledged and well-known Scripture doctrine, 
since the same parties, instead of denying the fact, taught that 
Jesus passed through Mary as water through a tube.’ But, be- 
sides these broader features of revelation, which the heresies of 
primitive times serve to illustrate, confirm and fix ; they further 
act as exponents of many of the more obscure parts of holy Writ, 
and particularly of many passages in the Gospel of St. John, 
and in the Epistles whether of him or of other of the Apos- 
tles, passages which require the most delicate investigation, 
and often experience the most trivial. Indeed, Dr. Hammond, 
you are aware, considered the Gnostic heresy to be the solvent 
of almost all the difficulties of those portions of Scripture ; 
as though St. John and St. Paul had it constantly in contem- 
plation. Here again, as in a former instance, the principle of | 
interpretation may have been occasionally overstrained ; and 
may have been exercised on texts which possibly were to be 
explained by some other theory. But our own common sense 
must tell us, that the early heresies of the Church could not 
fail to enter largely into the views of the Apostles; and that 
though the question of more or less may admit of debate, the 
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substantial fact can admit of none: heresies begun by Simon 
Magus, the founder, as he is ever represented to be, of Gnostic 
doctrines, which prevailed so widely over Christendom!; pur- 
sued successively by Menander*®; Saturninus®; Basilides? ; 
Carpocrates°; Cerinthus®; the Ebionites’; the Nicolaitans’ ; 
Cerdon®; Marcion”; Tatian with his “Eyxpareés or Conti- 
nents; and consolidated and reduced to a system by Valen- 
tinus””; against whom, as the champion of the whole, the 
Fathers level their chief attacks.% I have given a short pedi- 
gree of heresy, in order to show how very soon after the pub- 
lication of the Gospel, it became active ; and how sure, there- 
fore, it was to draw to itself the attention of the Apostolic 
writers. “ Fabulas.... quas Apostoli spiritus, his jam tune 
pullulantibus seminibus heereticis, damnare preevenit,” as Ter- 
tullian expresses it *; “Fables which the spirit of the Apostle 
(for the germs of these heresies were even then beginning to 
sprout), condemned by anticipation.” 

Thus take the opening of the Gospel of St. John: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” But the Gnostic theory was that the 
Word was not “in the beginning,” but was an Aton, one of 
a succession of beings, which originated from Bythus, the 
primeval God of all—was not “with God,” for according to 
that, he did not even fully know God—was not “God,” for 
he was produced by him, and there was a time when he was 
not ; hence St. John’s repetition of the assertion, “ the same 
was in the beginning with God.” Again, “All things were 
made by him, and without him was not anything made that 
was made.” But the Gnostic creed was that all things were 
made by Demiurgus, an Alon far lower in the scale than even 
the Word. “In him was life.” But Life or Zw in the 
Gnostic genealogy was the mate of the Word, not itself the 
Word ; the two being one of the earliest Afonic couples or 
syzygies. “And the life was the light of men.” But the 
Gnostic would have the Light to be a substance which Acha- 
moth attempted to grasp in vain, being hindered by Horus.” 
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I simply touch on these features of the Gnostic hypothesis in 
order to turn your thoughts to a further investigation of the 
relation between that hypothesis and the Gospel of St. John ; 
and to apprize you of the quarter to which you must direct 
your attention in order to develope much of the mystical lan- 
guage which prevails in the opening of that Gospel. 

Or take the first Epistle of the same Apostle; and observe 
how obscure is the following phraseology, when considered 
without any reference to the peculiar condition of the re- 
ligious world at the time; and how strongly it shows the 
need there is for commentators on the Epistles to make 
themselves acquainted with primitive ecclesiastical history. 
“Who is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ ?”! “Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God.”? “ Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God.”* 
But if we recollect that in the earliest intimations we have 
of the doctrines of the Gnostics, we find those heretics mak- 
ing a separation between Jesus and Christ ; affirming the 
former to be a mere man, the latter to be a superior being 
which entered him by an illapse at his Baptism, and quitted 
him before his death ; we may well believe that the same or 
similar sentiments prevailed even in St. John’s own time, and 
were probably the sentiments which called forth from him 
these emphatic declarations of the unity of the Godhead and 
the Manhood in one Jesus Christ.* 

Again, in the Epistles of St. Paul there should seem to be 
still more allusions to this Gnostic heresy, so amply developed 
by the Fathers, but of which we at present know nothing ex- 
cept through them. Irenzeus constantly speaks in a manner 
which shows that he entertained no doubt whatever, that St. 
Paul had the Gnostic in his mind when he offers so many 
cautions against the search after spurious knowledge. Thus, 
as one instance out of many. “It is better,’ says Irenzeus, 
“that men should continue ignorant and unlearned, and yet 
by reason of charity be near to God, than have the appear- 
ance of being learned and skilful, and yet be found blas- 
phemers of their Lord, by fashioning for themselves another 
God the Father. And therefore Paul exclaimed, ‘knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth ;* not that he would blame a 
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real knowledge concerning God, for in that case he would be 
his own accuser ; but that he knew some persons who under a 
pretence of knowledge were puffed up so as to fall from the 
love of God; and'thus to imagine themselves to be perfect, 
whilst they were introducing an imperfect Demiurgus ; there- 
fore, the Apostle, with a view to abate their pride about 
knowledge of this sort, says, ‘knowledge puffeth up, but 
charity edifieth.”’* I bring forward this passage simply to 
show, that Irenzeus made no question whatever of St. Paul 
having the Gnostics in his eye, in many of his observations in 
his Epistles ; and to prove it is not merely a fancy of mo- 
dern times that we may find the key to much of the Apostle’s 
meaning in the sentiments of these heretics. Thus in the 
first Epistle to Timothy, St. Paul uses the following language, 
“O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, 
avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called, which some professing have erred 
concerning the faith.” This is a passage, which amongst 
others Irenzeus recognises as referring to this Gnostic heresy. 
He adopts the terms of it indeed for the title of his work, as 
the preface to his fifth book indicates. “In hoc libro quinto 
operis universi quod est de traductione et eversione falsd 
cognominate agnitionis.”’ And surely nobody can read the 
strange speculations of the Gnostics, their Pleromas and their 
‘Hons, having no foundation in facts, and dethroning both 
God and Christ, without admitting that they could not be 
more aptly described than “as profane and vain babblings ;” 
or remark the antagonistic principles of which their scheme is 
full, Light and Darkness, God and Matter, a Supreme Deity 
and a refractory Demiurgus ; without acknowledging that the 
term avriecers was descriptive of its character. But if so, 
is it not an affair of great practical importance that the real 
enemy, against which the Apostle was in the first instance 
contending, should be thus unmasked ; and that it should be 
no longer supposed that his argument was meant to encourage 
in Timothy and his successors a contempt for human learning, 
as many have imagined, and lead ignorant teachers to shelter 
their incapacity to instruct under the precepts of an Apostle? 
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Again, in the Epistle to Titus,’ St. Paul cautions him to 
“avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions, 
and strivings about the law; for they are unprofitable,” says 
he, “and vain. A man that is an heretic,’ he then proceeds, 
“after the first and second admonition, reject:” as though 
there was some connection between the former and the latter 
clause: between the “foolish questions and genealogies” and 
“heresy ;” which there would be, if by these foolish questions 
and genealogies we understand the Gnostic doctrines and the 
genealogies of the Aons, which form so prominent a feature of 
that school; for the Apostle could scarcely condemn any 
attention that might be paid to Jewish genealogies ; in which 
sense some have understood the passage, when two of the 
Gospels have been careful to preserve such, and when St. Paul 
himself appears to have been anxious in his preaching to 
establish the descent of Jesus Christ from David and from 
Abraham.” The “contentions and strivings about the law” 
therefore which succeed to the “foolish questions and genea- 
logies,’ may be very well supposed, consistently with the 
view I am now taking of this passage of St. Paul, to be those 
fables about successive emanations from God of which the 
Jewish Cabbala was full, and which fraternized with the 
dreams of the Gnostics. At any rate interpreters of St. Paul 
should be perfectly aware of these things, whatever weight 
they may attach to them; and not come to their work, the 
most difficult work of explaining these Epistles, and one which 
requires every help that can be found, unacquainted with any 
times but their own, and unimbued with any spirit but that 
of their own day. 

Again, what can be the meaning, it may be asked, of St. 
Paul’s saying to Timotby,* “And their word will eat as doth 
a canker, of whom is Hymenzeus and Philetus; who con- ~ 
cerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is 
past already: and overthrow the faith of some?” Possibly 
this passage also is to be explained by taking into account a 
tenet of the Gnostics, some of whom made a resurrection to be 
synonymous with Baptism as administered by them, when 
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raised up from their previous state of ignorance, the parties 
who submitted to it became filled with knowledge, and in a 
certain sense died no more.’ Indeed, Tertullian expressly 
affirms that St. Paul is contemplating a tenet of the Valen- 
tinians when he uses these expressions, as he is contemplating 
extravagancies of other sects of the Gnostic heretics when he 
uses other peculiar terms elsewhere. The whole paragraph is 
curious as proving even more conspicuously than the one I 
have just quoted from Irenzeus, that the early Fathers 
regarded, as I have said, these primitive heresies, as the true 
key to much of the writings of the Apostles. It will be 
observed, it glances at some portions of those writings, which 
have already furnished me with examples. “ Paul in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians,” says Tertullian, “takes note of 
those who denied or doubted a resurrection; an opinion 
proper to the Sadducees: Marcion, Apelles and Valentinus 
adopted it in part, and such other persons as dispute the 
resurrection of the flesh. In writing to the Galatians he 
inveighs against the observers of circumcision and the law : 
this is the heresy of Hebion. To Timothy he complains of 
those who forbid marriage: Marcion and Apelles his follower, 
held this tenet. He also touches those who said, that the 
resurrection rs already past ; such was the assertion of the 
Valentinians. Moreover, when he speaks of endless genea- 
logies, Valentinus falls under his reprimand ; whose Hon of 
some new name or other, and indeed several names, generates 
of his own Charis, Sense and Truth; these beget the Word 
and Life; they, Man and the Church: and such is the 
Ogdoad of Atons. Thence proceed ten other Hons; and from 
them twelve more, of strange names to make up the fable of 
thirty Alfons. The same Apostle, when he rebukes those 
who are in bondage to the elements, points to a notion of 
Hermogenes, who holds that matter was not created, and 
compares it to God who was not created; and thus making 
as he does a goddess of the mother of the elements he 
may very well do service to her whom he likens unto God. 
John in the Revelation is ordered to reprove those, who ate 
things offered to idols and committed fornication : the Nico- 
laitans of that time are now the heresy of the Cainites. And 
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in his Epistle he calls those especially Antichrists, who denied 
that Christ had come in the flesh, and who did not think that 
Jesus was the Son of God: the former opinion Marcion held ; 
the latter Hebion. But the system of sorcery of Simon, 
which does service to angels, and was itself counted among 
idolatries, was condemned by the Apostle Peter, in the person 
of Simon.”! In other places Tertullian expresses the same 
sentiment no less confidently. In his “De Carne Christi,” 
“When the Holy Spirit by one prophet says, ‘I am God and 
beside me there is none other, it looks forward to Marcion. 
When it exclaims in another to the same purport in the same 
manner, ‘There was no God before me, it hits the genea- 
logies, as they call them, of the Alfons of Valentinus. When, 
‘born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God,’ it replies to Hebion. When, ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall preach any other Gospel, even if he should be an 
angel from heaven, let him be accursed,’ it directs its speech 
to the workings of the evil spirit of Apelles’ virgin Philumene. 
When, ‘he who denies that Christ is come in the flesh is anti- 
christ,’ it affirms the simple absolute quality of his flesh, in 
the ordinary acceptance of the term flesh, against all who 
cavil at it.”? 


1 Paulus in prima ad Corinthios notat’ 
negatores et dubitatores resurrectionis. 


vientes, aliquid Hermogenis ostendit, 
qui, materiam non natam introducens, 


Hee opinio propria Sadducseorum ; par- 
tem ejus usurpat Marcion, et Apelles, 
et Valentinus, et si qui alii resurrec- 
tionem carnis infringunt. Et ad Gala- 
tas scribens, invehitur in observatores 
et defensores circumcisionis et legis: 
Hebionis heresis est. Timotheum in- 
struens, nuptiarum quoque interdictores 
suggillat : ita imstituunt Marcion et 
Apelles ejus secutor. Aique tangit eos, 
qui dicerent factam jam resurrectionem : 
id de se Valentiniani asseverant. Sed 
et cum genealogias indeterminatas no- 
minat, Valentinus agnoscitur; apud 
quem Aion ille nescio qui novi et non 
units nominis generat e sud Charite 
Sensum et Veritatem; et hi eque pro- 
creant duos, Sermonem et Vitam; de- 
hinc et isti generant Hominem et Ecele- 
siam : estque heec prima ogdoas eeonum. 
Exinde decem alii,-et duodecim reliqui 
seones miris nominibus oriuntur in me- 
ram fabulam triginta seonum. Idem 
Apostolus, cum improbat elementis ser- 


Deo non nato eam comparat, et ita ma- 
trem elementorum deam faciens, potest 
el servire quam Deo comparat. Joan- 
nes yero in Apocalypsi idolothyta eden- 
tes et stupra committentes jubet casti- 
gare: sunt et nunc alii Nicolaite, Cai- 
ana heeresis dicitur. At in epistola eos 
maxime antichristos vocat, qui Chris- 
tum negarent in carne yenisse, et qui 
non putarent Jesum esse Filium Dei: 
illud Marcion, hoe Hebion vindicayit. 
Simonianee autem magiee disciplina, an- 
gelis serviens, utique et ipsa inter idolo- 
latrias deputabatur, et a Petro Apostolo 
in ipso Simone damnahatur.—Tertul- 
lian, De Prescriptione Hereticorum, c. 
XXX1U. 

2 Tdeo etiam Marcionem prospiciens : 
Ego sum, inquit, Deus, et alius absque 
me non est. Et cum in alio idipsum 
eodem modo dicit: Ante me Deus non 
fuit, nescio quas illas Valentinianorum 
Aionum genealogias pulsat. Et, Non 
ex sanguine, neque ex carnis et viri 
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I think these paragraphs clearly prove, that in the opinion 
of the early Fathers at least, the heresies of their days (which 
in many of their features were those of the days of the 
Apostles themselves more fully developed) did impress the 
writings of the Apostles; that they must accordingly be 
taken into account by those who would get at the full mean- 
ing of those writings; and that to refer them entirely to the 
events of comparatively modern date, as though no others 
suited them, is to presume a good deal. Certainly terepoe 
Kalpot, “the last times,’ is a phrase which relates, as it is 
very well known, to the times which immediately preceded 
the dissolution of the Jewish commonwealth, the last of that 
ancient kingdom. And when St. Paul tells Timothy that in 
those times some should come who would “forbid to marry 
and command to abstain from meats ;”' and when we have it 
on record that these two features were characteristic of a 
school of the Gnostics so early as Irenzeus,? and that the 
principle which prompted these restrictions was a notion that 
all matter was radically corrupt, and that the less it was 
propagated or meddled with the better ; we shall at once see 
the force of the Apostle’s remark, which immediately follows, 
viz. “ Every creature of God is good,’* and the idea which 
was in his mind at the moment, connecting the former clause 
with this; his argument taking precisely the same turn as 
that of Irenzeus, where he says, “the followers of Saturninus 
and Marcion, or Continents as they are called, preached 
abstinence from marriage and from animal meats, thus 
showing themselves ungrateful to God who made all things;”* 
and we shall feel that there is no need perhaps to go further 
for the solution of the passage, and that if we do so we 


may fare worse.° 


voluntate, sed ex Deo natus est, Hebi- 
oni respondit. Aique, etiamsi angelus 
de celo aliter evangelizayerit vobis 
quam nos, anathema sit; ad energema 
Apelleiace virginis Philumenes filum 
dirigit. Certe, qui negat Christum in 
carne venisse, hic antichristus est; nu- 
dam et absolutam et simplici nemine 
nature: suse pronuntians carnem, omnes 
disceptatores ejus ferit—De Carne 
Christi, ¢. xxiv. 

1] Tim. iy. 1. 3. 

2 Nubere autem et generare a Satana 





dicunt esse. Multi autem ex iis, qui 
sunt ab eo, et ab animalibus abstinent, 
per fictam hujusmodi continentiam se- 
ducentes multos.—Ireneus, I. c. xxiv. 
§ 2. 

Sia hiray vanes 

4° Amo Zaropvivou kal Mapkivos 
of Kadovpevor’” Eyxpareis ayapiav ei) 
pugay . . kal TOY Aeyoueveov map 
avtuls eupoxov amroxny clonyjoarro 
dyapiorotvres TO TavTa Benger? 
' Gcm.—Iveneus, T. c. xxviii. § 1. 

See Dr. Burton’s Bampton Lec- 
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It is not improbable that the very phraseology of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles has been tinged by the technical terms of the 
Gnostic school, and that, accordingly, some acquaintance with 
those terms is necessary to the full understanding of much of 
the language of those Epistles. Thus, “That ye may be able 
to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth and length, 
and depth (8da0os), and height, and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge (yvdvat te thy vrepBar- 
Roveav Tis yvooews aydnny tod Xpsotov), that ye may be 
filled with all the fulness of God (eis wav TO TANpopa Tod 
@cod).”! Here BaOos akin to BuO0s, yrdos, TANpopa, are 
all of them terms of the most common use in the Gnostic 
vocabulary: as if the Apostle intended to suggest that the 
“love of Christ,’ which he was endeavouring to foster in the 
Ephesians, would impart to them far higher and nobler 
thoughts than all these heretical mysteries with their Budos 
or primeval God, their yvaors, or knowledge, falsely so called, 
and their wA7jpwua, or dwelling-place of their Hons. Or 
again, these AZons themselves seem to enter into the language 
of the Apostle, as when he says, “God hath spoken unto us 
by his Son, by whom also he made the worlds (tous aiévas) :” 
as though he would imply that Christ was the Maker, not 
only of the universe, but of the Alons themselves; of all 
spiritual beings; whether they were, as he expresses it in 
another place,’ “thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers.” - 


IV. 


I said that, besides developing the spirit in which the early 
Church interpreted the Old Testament, especially the ritual 
and prophetical parts of it ; and besides affording a guide to 
much of the New Testament, by showing the opinions held 
by the early Church upon many leading questions since made 
matters of debate ; anda key to much more of it by putting 


tures, notes 60 and 61, and Bishop | have proved that to be the meaning by 
Pearson, Minor Theological Works, vol. | a reference to I. c. xiii. § 1, where Mar- 
il. pp. 41-55. Concio IV. on 1 Tim. iv: | cus is called mpddpopos Tov ’Avrixpio- 
1. It may be here observed that Bi. | rov, as in the passage in question he is 
shop Pearson, in his Vindicie, Pt. I. c. | called mpddpopos avtibéov mavoupyias, 
vi., understands the avribeos mavovpyia | Anti-Christ being identified with these 
mentioned in some verses quoted by early heresies. 

Treneus from a Senior quidam, I. c. xv. | Ephes. iii. 18, 19. 

§ 6, to mean Anti-Christ. He might 2 ColaolG Li 
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us in possession of the heresies which infested the Church 
from the most primitive times, to which the Apostles often 
have an eye; the Fathers were further of use by furnishing 
many probable expositions of individual texts. I am far 
from maintaining that their comments are to be received in 
all instances : the aptness of the comment of course will de- 
pend in a great measure on the judgment and ability of the 
particular commentator: but I do say that, owing to the 
period at which they lived ; following so closely in the wake of 
the Apostles themselves, as they did; and cast into a social 
position so similar to that in which the Epistles were written ; 
there is a freshness and spirit in much of their expositions 
which distinguish them very greatly from those of more 
modern days ; and a charm in the absence of all that mani- 
pulation of the meaning, which texts undergo at the hands of 
schools of theology in later times. I may not be able, on the 
spur, of the moment, to produce the happiest examples of the 
interpretation of texts which the Fathers supply ; but such as 
I may offer will serve to direct the attention to the kind 
of assistance they often yield us in mastering Scripture. 

Thus, to take a simple. case: “The Lord of that servant 
shall come in a day when he looketh not for him, and in an 
hour that he is not aware of, and shall cut him asunder 
(Seyotopjoes avrov).”' The term Suyotopnoet, as applied 
to the servant who had forfeited his trust, and abused his 
master’s property in his absence, finds an illustration in Ter- 
tullian, who speaks of an obsolete Roman law, by which the 
bankrupt debtor was condemned to be cut asunder by his 
creditors.” 

Again, John’s caution to the soldiers, “ Do wolence to no 
man, neither accuse any falsely,” * is shown to be strictly ap- 
propriate to that class of his hearers, and in keeping with the 
times, by another phrase which drops from the same Father. 
He is enumerating the several enemies truth and the Gospel 
encountered. “As many as are strangers to it,” says he, 
“are its foes: the Jews indeed naturally out of rivalry ; the 
soldiers ex concussione,’ a legal term, implying extortion by 
threats or violence.* 


1 Matt. xxiv. 51. tullian, Apol. ¢. iv. 
2 Sed et judicatos retro in partes 3 Luke ili. 14, # 
secari a creditoribus leges erant.—Ter- 4 Tertullian, Apol. ¢. vil. 
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Again, “and they sent unto him their disciples with the 
Herodians,” to put the insidious question to Jesus about 
the tribute money.! ‘Tertullian tells us” (though not in re- 
ference to this text) that the Herodians were persons who 
believed Herod to be the Christ. If so, the selection of these 
men by the Pharisees for their malicious errand was peculiarly 
well suited to the end they had in view. 

Once more, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do ; because I go unto my 
Father.’*> Thus the disciples were to do greater works than 
Jesus himself had done, prodigious as were his miracles. How 
so? Origen, no doubt, gives the true solution; that the 
spiritual wonders which the disciples would be able to effect 
on the souls of mankind, after the Comforter should have come, 
would exceed in dignity the physical ones of the Saviour him- 
self. “I would venture to say that, according to the promise 
of Jesus, the disciples have done greater things than those 
sensible ones which Jesus did: for the eyes of the blind in 
soul are constantly opened ; and the ears of those who have 
been deaf to the accents of virtue, listen eagerly to instruc- 
tion concerning God and a blessed life with him; and many 
who were lame in the gait of their ‘inner man,’ as Scripture 
terms it, now that the Word hath healed them, not only leap, 
but leap as a stag, an animal hostile to serpents, and superior 
to all the poison of vipers; and cured of their former halting, 
they receive from Jesus authority to trample under their feet 
—those very feet which were infirm before—the malice of 
snakes and scorpions, and, in a word, all the power of the 
enemy, without injury to themselves.” * 

Again, “For this cause ought the woman to have power 
(or a covering) on her head, because of the angels.” ° Modern 
interpreters of this text have resorted to various explanations 
of the term “ angels,” in order, apparently, to evade the lite- 
ral one ; the Romish abuse of worshipping angels having, as it 
should seem, excited a prejudice against acknowledging their 


1 Matt. xxii. 16. qui Christum Herodem esse dixerunt. 
2 Preetermitto Phariseos, qui addita- | —De Prescriptione Hereticorum, c. 
menta quedam legi adstruendo a Ju- | xlv. 
deis divisi sunt: unde etiam hoe acci- 3 John xiv. 12. 
pere ipsum quod habent nomen, digni 4 Origen, Contra Celsum, II. § 48. 
fuerunt: cum hie etiam Herodianos, SS CorsxasO 
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reasonable presence about men, and their legitimate offices. But 
the Fathers in general take the text in its strict sense, for the 
most part evidently unconscious that it would admit of any 
other, and regard the angels as invisible partakers in the congre- 
gations of the faithful’; present at their prayers? ; ministers 
at their Baptism*; witnesses of their marriage’; and, accord- 
ingly, the admonition in the Marriage Service of the Salisbury 
Ritual runs thus: “ Dearly beloved, we are gathered together 
here in the sight of God, of the angels, and all his saints, in 
the face of the congregation,” &¢. ; some such form having no 
doubt existed from the earliest times. 

Take one instance more. Few questions relating to the 
New Testament history have given rise to more intricate con- 
troversy than the amount of power left with the Jewish 
magistrates under the Roman government; whether it ex- 
tended to the infliction of capital punishment or not. Lard- 
ner, in his “ Credibility of the Gospel History,”’ at great length 
denies it.2 Mr. Biscoe, in his “ History of the Acts of the 
Apostles,” at no less length maintains it.° The texts intro- 
duced into the discussion are thoroughly conflicting. Thus 
we read on the one hand of Saul going with letters from the 
High Priest to Damascus, and on that authority prepared to 
bring men and women, who were Christians, bound to Jeru- 
salem: of his “breathing out threatenings and slaughter :”’ 
of his “persecuting that way unto the death.”*® We read 
of Tertullus saying concerning Paul, “Whom we took, and 
would have judged according to our law. But the chief cap- 
tain Lysias came upon us, and with great violence took him 
out of our hands.”’ And we read of the Jews declaring, 
“We never were in bondage to any man.” On the other 
hand, we have these same Jews, when Pilate bid them “ take 
Jesus and judge him according to their law,” replying, “it 


1 Treneeus, I. ¢. vili. § 2. Origen, De 
Oratione, § 31. Theophylact, it is true, 
refers to an opinion of Clemens that 
they were rovs THs ’ExkAnatas dxaiovs, 
but he pronounces it to be too refined 
a notion. 

2 Angelo adhuc orationis adstante.— 
Tertullian, De Oratione, c. xvi: 

3 Sed in aqua emundati sub angelo, 
Spiritui Sancto preparamur.—De Bap- 
tismo, ¢. vi. 

4 Unde sufficiamus ad enarrandam 


| felicitatem ejus matrimonii, quod Ec- 
clesia conciliat, et confirmat oblatio, et 
obsignat benedictio, angeli renuntiant, 
Pater rato habet ?—Ad Uxorem, II. 
6.1 

5 Lardner, Credibility, Pt. I. Bk. I. 
nally 

6 Biscoe on the Acts, ch. vi. 

7 Acts ix. 1, 2. 

8 Acts xxii. 4. 

9 Acts xxiv. 6, 7. 

10 John viii. 33. 
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is not lawful for us to put any man to death.”! The circum- 
stances attending the death of Stephen are a practical example 
of the difficulty of coming to a conclusion on the one side or 
the other ; some of the incidents seeming to indicate that the 
proceeding was a legal one ; others, that it was a violent and 
tumultuous one; and all of them taken together perhaps 
arguing that it was a mixture of both. And, accordingly, our 
Church historians are at a loss what view to give of this 
transaction. Now there is a passage in Origen’s Epistle to 


Africanus, which I have not seen noticed by any of the dis- ~ 


putants, that appears to me to furnish a clue to the whole 
question. In this Epistle, Origen is undertaking a sort of 
hasty defence (for he professes that he was not at the time in 
a condition to examine the matter with care) of the genuine- 
ness of the History of Susanna: and one of the objections to 
its genuineness urged by his friend being this, “How could 
they who were in captivity pass a sentence of death” (for 
sentence of death was passed on the elders’)? Origen makes 
answer, “It is no extraordinary thing, when great nations 
have been conquered, for the victorious sovereign to allow his 
captives to make use of their own laws and courts. At this 
moment,” he then adds, “under the empire of the Romans, to 
whom the Jews are tributary, we know from our own expe- 
rience what power the Ethnarch is permitted by Cesar to 
exercise over them, so that he differs nothing from their king. 
And they have their trials according to law by stealth ; and 
some are even condemned to death: all this not done, to be 
sure, with perfect boldness ; but still with the connivance of 
the Emperor. Now this we can speak to with confidence, 
having been ourselves long living in the country of this people. 
And yet only two tribes, those of Judah and Benjamin, and 
perhaps that of Levi, are reported to have come under the rule 
of the Romans: whereas the Israelites consisted of ten other 
tribes besides Judah ; and it is probable the Assyrians were 
satisfied with having them captives, and let them retain their 
own courts.’* The Jews, therefore, it should seem from 
Origen’s account, who speaks like one intimately acquainted 
with the facts of the case, were and were not in the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws, and their own tribunals, Their 


_ John xviii. 31, ° Origen, Epist. ad Africanum, § 14. 
* History of Susanna, v. 62. 
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magistrates acted, but still under sufferance: the Romans at 
any moment ready to declare their own supreme authority, 
and suspend their functions. A position like this explains 
the equivocal language we find used on the subject; as well 
as the indecent haste with which the Jew sometimes hurried 
on the consummation of his own decree. And a phrase in 
Justin confirms the information furnished by Origen. For in 
his “ Dialogue with Trypho,’ when applying a reproachful 
passage of Isaiah to the Jews, against whom that treatise is 
directed, “ And truly,” says he, “ your hand is lifted up to do 
evil” (as the prophet had described), “since even when ye 
had slain Christ, ye do-not repent, but hate and mwrder us, 
who through him believe in the God and Father of the uni- 
verse, as often as ye receive the power.”* 

Who can deny that authors who enable us to clear up ob- 
securities of this kind are of great value? or fail to see that it 
is their early date, and that alone, which very often qualifies 
them for doing this; and that no substitute or equivalent can 
be found for that advantage in commentators of modern days, 
let their sagacity and other accomplishments be what they 
may ? 


1 “Oodkis av AdByre eEovoiay.—Justin Martyr, Dial. § 133, 
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Anaarus, King of Edessa, the spurious 
letter of, 230. 

Absolution, language of Cyprian on, 
115; how often, and on what terms 
conceded, 262. 

Acts of Cyrenius, 48; of Pilate, ibid. 

Acts of Peter, 51, 54, 56. 

Acts of the Apostles, testimony of the 
Fathers to the Canonical authority 
of the, 347; the substance the same 
in their time as it is now, 362. 

Alexandria, condition of Christianity 
at, 229 ; influence of its schools, ibid. 

Allegory, the use of, objected against 
the Fathers by Daillé, 169 ; unques- 
tionably a prominent feature in primi- 
tive theology, 170; Origen the first 
of the Fathers who refines away the 
fact in it, 172; observation of Dr. 
Waterland, 174, 

Altar, use of the word by Origen, 191; 
by Ireneeus, 450 ; by Tertullian, 455 ; 
by Cyprian, 463. 

dvaroAn, a name of Christ, 458, 

Andrew, St., 231. 

Angels, worship of the, not favoured 
by the Fathers, 69, 75, 84,97; be- 
lieved by them to be present in 
Christian congregations, 519. 

Anicetus, tolerated the observance of 
Easter at an uncanonical time, 156. 

Antichrist, conjecture with respect to 
the name of, 74, 85; inconsistency 
of Tertullian respecting, 155. 

Antiquity, the English Reformation 
characterized by reverence for, 4,15; 
causes acting to the disparagement 
of, 15-19; its value maintained by 
Dr. Waterland, 178, 179 ; subjects on 
which the Church of England ap- 
peals toit, 180,181; jealousy of refer- 
ence to it explained, 2138, 214. 

Antoninus Pius confirmed the edict of 
Hadrian, 277, 282. 

Arians, the, made use of unguarded 
expressions of the Fathers, 181. 

Aristides, addressed his Apology to 
Hadrian, 281. 

Aristobulus, a commentator on the 





books of Moses, quoted by Clemens, 
49, 172. 

Arms, the profession of, why objected 
to by Tertullian, 204, 205. 

Articles, the thirty-nine, correspond 
with the writings of the Primitive 
Church, 5. 

Article, the sixth, does not exclude the 
appeal to antiquity, 178, 346. 

Assurance, the language of Tertullian 
is repugnant to the Calyinistic doc- 
trine of, 500, 501. 

Athenagoras replies to the charge of 
atheism, 44; a passage of his the 
counterpart of one in Justin, 70; 
disallowed second marriages, 195; 
to whom his treatise on the resur- 
rection was addressed, 248; bears 
testimony to the activity of persecu- 
tion in his time, 282; and to the 
domestic troubles of the Christians, 
3804; his sentiments on the Trinity, 
402; on the effects of the Fall, 471; 
on inspiration, 484. 

Atonement, testimony of Barnabas to 
the, 417, 421; of Clemens Romanus, 
417; of Ignatius, ibid.; of Justin 
Martyr, ibid.; of Ireneus, 418; of 
Melito, 419; of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, 419-421; of Tertullian, 421, 
422; of Hippolytus, 422; of Origen, 
423, 424; of Cyprian, 425. 

Auditores, 259, 441. 

Aurelius, the edict of Trajan in force 
under, 277, 279; several Apologies 
put forth in the reign of, 282, 292. 

Autographs of the Apostles, many un- 
derstand Tertullian to speak of the, 
392. 


Baptism, particulars relating to the 
administration of, 31, 184; language 
of the Fathers respecting, 124; 
must be in the name of the Trinity, 
398 ; Regeneration in, denied by the 
Socinians, 427; asserted by Hermas, 
ibid.; by Justin Martyr, 428; by 

_ Ireneeus, 428, 429; by Theophilus, 
429; by Clemens Alexandrinus, 480- 
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432; by Tertullian,432-436 ; by Origen, 
436; by Hippolytus, 487 ; by Cyprian, 
438,439 ; the efficacy of it not ascribed 
to the opus operatum, 440; probation 
of Candidates, 259, 260, 441; spon- 
sors required, 260, 440; confessions, 
promises, and renunciations made in, 
259, 441, 442; the benefit contingent 
on the observance of the vow, 442; 
strictness of the early Church on 
-the obligations of, 443,444; why the 
delay of it was recommended by Ter- 
tullian, 476. : 

Baptism, heretical, Cyprian differed 
from Stephanus on, 38. 

Baptism of Infants, evidence for the, 
in Clemens Alexandrinus, 29, 440; 
in Justin Martyr, 71,440; in Cyprian, 
440 ; in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
ibid. 

Barbeyrac, Jean, origin of his treatise 
“on the Morality of the Fathers,” 
182; took his information at second- 
hand, 185, 201; not conversant with 
Justin Martyr or Clemens Alexan- 
drius, 188, 184; does not allow for 
circumstances which ought to be con- 
sidered in reading the Fathers, 185, 
186,196,197, 201,213; someof his ob- 
jections have no relation to morality, 
186; charges the Fathers with en- 
couraging the Christians to volunteer 
martyrdom, ibid.; with disparaging 
marriage, especially second, 195; with 
denouncing certain trades, 201; the 
profession of arms, 203; heathen 
customs, 205; offices of state, 206 ; 
regards their morality faulty on self- 
preservation, 210; imputes to Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus the justification 
of idolatry among the Pagans, 211. 

Barnabas, the Epistle of, considered 
fictitious by Daillé, 56; defended 
by Vossius, Hammond, &c., 58; we 
have most of it both in Greek and 
Latin, 68 ; contains strong language 
on the corruption of man, 1538 ; is 
full of allegory, 170, 171; bears tes- 
timony to the Atonement, 417, 421 ; 
the effect of the Fall, 470, 477; the 
doctrine of spiritual influence, 482. 

Bartholomew, St., 230, 231, note. 

Basil, remarks on the strength of tra- 
dition in controlling private specu- 
lation, 396. 

Beveridge, William, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, shows that the Articles cor- 
respond with the writings of the 
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Primitive Church, 6; defended and 
made use of the Fathers, 122. 

Beza, the bias of his Translation Cal- 
vinistic, 466. 

Bishops, how maintained in the Pri- 
mitive Church, 250; amount of their 
salaries, 251 ; their frequent journeys, 
252, 253; admonished not to be too 
hasty in excommunicating, 263, 264; 
their succession in the Church of 
Rome, 3834. See Episcopacy. 

Bull, George, Bishop of St. David's, 
his method of accounting for the 
Sibylline verses, 49; defends the 
Shepherd of Hermas, 58; produced 
a passage in Irenseus which refers to 
the Epistles of Ignatius, 60; dis- 
cusses a passage in Justin Martyr 
claimed by the Romanists, 69, 183; 
upholds the authority of the Primitive 
Fathers against Petavius, Zuicker, 
and Sandius, 162, 179; his opinion 
on the treatise “ De Consummatione 
Mundi” ascribed to Hippolytus, 438, 
note; quotes the language of Socrates 
on sin after Baptism, 448. 

Burial Service, in what sense the word 
‘elect’ is used in the, 497. 

Burton, Dr. Edward, his remarks on the 
various readings in Acts xx. 28, 375; 
gives instances of loose translation 
in the Latin version of Irenzus, 
378. 

BuOés, 516. 


Calvin, admired by Philpot, 10; and by 
Grindal, 13 ; the early Fathers unani- 
mous against his leading doctrines, 
466, 469, 471, 479, 481, 495, 503, 
504, 506. 

Cambridge, the University of, makes the 
Fathers an element of Theological 
examination, 4, 

Canon of Scripture, the, a subject of 
discussion at the early Provincial 
Councils, 254; use of the Fathers in 
establishing it, 346-351. 

Casaubon, Isaac, his remark on the 
English Reformation, 4. 

KaTayyeARo, 235. 

KaTnxnots, 259. 

Catechumens, admission to the class 
of, 259, 441; nature of the instruction 
imparted to, ibid. 

Catholic, Philpot questioned on the 
meaning of the word, 11. 

Celibacy, vows of, a passage opposed to 
them in Justin Martyr, 71; another 
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in Ireneus, 75; origin of them in 
Tertullian, 82; yet their necessity 
denied, 84; the Clergy not under 
them in the time of Origen, 96. 

Celsus, remarks on Origen’s treatise 
against, 100, 411 ; was an Epicurean, 
240, note; objections of his answered 
by Origen, 88, et seq., 239, 240, 258, 
261, 280, 285, 423, 424, 479 ; some of 
them have reference to the Divinity 
of Christ, 410. 

Knpvooa, 235. 

Chalcedon, conduct of Paschasinus at 
the Council of, 103. 

Cherubim, the, were considered by Ire- 
neus characteristic of the four Gos- 
pels, 359, 360. 

Chillingworth, William, effect of Daille’s 
treatise on, 20. 

Christ, the remembrance of the Cross 
is precious to all who rightly believe 
in, 8; how his meaning in saying, 
“ This is my Body,” is to be ascer- 
tained, 13, 14; some expressions of 
the Fathers respecting him liable to 
misconstruction, 151, 152; they inter- 
preted the Old Testament with refer- 
ence to him, 384-386 ; especially the 
Psalms, 886-888 ; testimonies to the 
unity of his Person, 73, 367, 399; to 
his Divine Nature, 61, 67, 89, 129, 131, 
877-380, 393-895, 400-405, 410, 
412; to his Incarnation, 406-408, 
412. See Atonement. 

Christianity, use of the Fathers in re- 
lation to the evidences of, 220; their 
testimony to its wide dispersion in 
their time, 220-230; secret progress 
of it, 231-233; its disturbing effect 
on the relations of society instru- 
mental to its propagation, 234, 235; 
its progress assisted by the resort 
of people to the games, 286, 237; 
a capital offence from the time of 
Nero downwards, 278; entailed do- 
mestic troubles on those who pro- 
fessed it, 801-305; pecuniary losses, 
306 ; and other embarrassments, 308. 

Church, the Catholic, its peace and 
unity not broken by difference of 
customs, 114, 157; definition of it 
as understood by the Fathers, 330. 

Church, the Primitive, appealed to in 
the Articles, 5, 6; in the Canons, 7; 

by Jewel, 8; by Philpot, 10,11; by 

Grindal, 14; the writings of the 

early Fathers acquaint us with its 

doctrines and discipline, 24, 28; 
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adopted the allegorical method of 
interpreting Scripture, 170, 173; in- 
sisted on the previous probation of 
candidates for Baptism, 259 ; treated 
the lapse of her members with se- 
verity, 261; did not easily receive 
them again, 262; inflicted excom- 
munication without calculating its 
effect on her numerical strength, 
268; used precautions against mer- 
cenary converts, 265-268; its nature 
and construction, as represented in 
the Acts and Epistles filled up by 
the Fathers, 329; its Creed Trini- 
tarian, 393, 394, 395. 

Church of England, the, refers her 
members to the Fathers, 4, 5, 346; 
explains the principle of her Prayer 
Book, 4; suggests the method of 
dealing with the Romanists, 8 ; effect 
of the Revolution on, 18; occupies 
the same ground as the Primitive 
Church on tradition, 78; her dis- 
cretion in the use of the Fathers, 
180, 181.; concurs with them in their 
application of the Psalms to Jesus 
Christ, 388. 

Church of Rome, followeth not the 
Primitive, 10, 11: a passage of Ire- 
neus supposed favourable to the, 
87, 71; traces of its characteristics 
and pretensions in Tertullian, 82, 
83. See Romanist. 

Churches, independence of, claimed by 
Cyprian, 1T1. 

Churches, of Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Rome, appealed to by Ireneeus, 77, 78. 

Cicero, incident in the life of, 289. 

Clarendon, Lord, a remark of, 20. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, account of his 
writings, 29, 185, 244, 249; use of 
them illustrated, 29; profuse in his 
references, 53; justified in quoting 
the Apocryphal Gospels, 538-56 ; dis- 
cussion of four passages supposed 
favourable to Purgatory, 80; his 
language opposed to Transubstantia- 
tion, 81, 147, 454; the germ of future 
abuses may be traced in his writings, 
81; some of his peculiarities ac- 
counted for, 136, 187; charged by 
Daille with disingenuousness, 146 ; 
some passages of his liable to mis- 
construction, 148; instances of con- 
flicting language, 153; ignorance of 
Hebrew, 167; excessive use of alle- 
gory, 172; his doctrinal errors not 
of akind to invalidate his testimony, 
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175; his language moderate on mar- 
tyrdom, 187, 188; his justifying 
heathen idolatry explained, 211, 212; 
his writings exhibit the state of Chris- 
tianity at Alexandria, 229; and the 
activity of persecution there, 283; 
addressed himself to the upper and 
educated classem 244, 249; relates 
the restoration of a lapsed youth by 
St. John, 258; mentions precautions 
taken against mercenary converts, 
265; advises on domestic troubles 
arising from the profession of Chris- 
tianity, 303; alludes to the con- 
tinuance of miraculous power, 316, 
317; is not concerned with eccle- 
siastical questions, yet intimates the 
three Orders, 336, 337 ; his testimony 
to the Canonical books of the New 
Testament, 51, 52, 347, 851; and to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews being St. 
Paul’s, 355, 356; quotes the genea- 
logy in St. Matthew and his account 
of the Conception, 361, 369; confirms 
the received reading in Acts xx. 28, 
876; his testimony to the doctrine of 
the Athanasian Creed, 401; to the 
Atonement, 419-421; to regeneration 
in Baptism, 4380-432; to Infant Bap- 
tism, 29, 440; to the obligations of 
Baptism, 441 ; his sentiments on the 
Eucharist, 81, 452-454, 464; on the 
freedom of the will, 467, 468; on 
the corruption of our nature, 152, 
476; on the doctrine of grace, 29, 
486-488, 496; his use of the term 
elect, 500, 501. 

Clemens Romanus writes in the name 
of the Church of Rome, 37, 161; 
his Epistle commended by Eusebius, 
160; describes the extent of St. 
Paul’s travels, 221; distinguishes 
between clergy and laity, 252; pro- 
bably refers to miraculous gifts, 310; 
intimates three orders, 331; what 
he meant by éml rod dvdpuaros tis 
émuoxomns, 844; refers to the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, 855; his inter- 
pretation of the purple thread, 386 ; 
his testimony to the Trinity, 393; 
to the Atonement, 417; applies 
mpoogpopa to the Eucharist, 446 ; 
held the doctrine of spiritual influ- 
ence, 482. Ay 

Clergy, how maintained in the Primi- 
tive Church, 250; their number 
greater in proportion to that of the 
people than at present, 251; were 
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devoted exclusively to the work of 
the ministry, 252. 

Commodus, the rescript of Hadrian 
acted on in the reign of, 277. 

Communion, the Holy, a set form of 
service for in the early Church, 31; 
administered in both kinds, 70, 74. 
See Eucharist. 

Confession, auricular, evidence against 
the necessity of, 41-48; germ of it, 
81. 

Confession, public, a part of the primi- 
tive discipline, 41-43; proceedings 
connected with, 262. 

Constitutions, the Apostolical, not men- 
tioned by Daillé, 26; their date, ibid. ; 
and use, 267; contain rules concern- 
ing orphans, 198, 255, 271; sponsors 
in Baptism, 260; Baptism of infants, 
440; the duties of a Bishop, 263; 
the distribution of alms, 267, 268. 

Convocation, abeyance of, 19. 

Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, language 
of Cyprian towards, 111; speaks mo- 
derately on absolution, 115 ; his let- 
ter to Fabius quoted by Eusebius, 
334. 

Corruption of human nature, the 
Fathers at variance with themselves 
on the degree of the, 152, 153, 469, 
et seqq. 

Councils, General, appealed to by Phil- 
pot, 11; were subsequent to the early 
Fathers, 162. 

Councils, not amounting to General, 
frequent in the early Church, 253. 
Creed, the Athanasian, compared with 
the language of the early Fathers, 

397-408. 

Creed, the primitive, given by Tertul- 
lian, 157, 491; his remarks on, 157, 
490. 

Creeds, definite, 15; the form in which 
tradition bears witness to doctrine, 79. 

Cross, the use of it in Baptism de- 
fended by an appeal to the Fathers, 
7; the early Christians were accused 
of worshipping it, 44; custom of 
signing the forehead with, 32; abuse 
of it, 82. 

Custom and Verity, Grindal’s Dialogue 
between, 13, 

Custom, distinguished from Apostolical 
tradition, 113, 114 

Cyprian, use of his letters in modern 
controversies, 32, 34, 38, 42; his “De 
Unitate Ecclesie” interpolated, 105 ; 
other omissions and alterations have 
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been corrected, 108; evidence against 
the Romanisis in his writings, 109— 
119; germ of Romish errors dis- 
coverable in them, 119-121; alludes 
to, but does not insist on Infant 
Communion, 158; his sentiments on 
martyrdom, 189, 190,191,193; on 
patience, 210, 211; his testimony to 
the progress of Christianity in his 
time, 226, 228,280; and to the rank 
of the Christians, 246; furnishes in- 
formation on the maintenance of the 
clergy, 250; and the organization of 
the early Church, 254; regulates the 
application of Church funds, 255, 
266; denounces the buying off per- 
secution, 256; instances of the ad- 
ministration of Church discipline by 
him, 262, 265, 267, 306; records 
an incident respecting a deserted 
child, 271; his martyrdom under Va- 
lerian, 284; circumstances of it, 294— 
296; details of persecution in his 
time, 300; visions related by him, 
820; his testimony on the Apo- 
stolical succession, 830; on Epis- 
copacy, 842; on Baptism in the 
name of the Trinity, 397; on the 
doctrine of the Athanasian Creed, 
ibid.; on the Atonement, 425; on 
Baptismal Regeneration, 438; on 
Infant Baptism, 440; his language 
on the Eucharist, 461-464; he in- 
sists on fear and reverence in com- 
ing to it, 465; his views on the free- 
dom of the will, 469; on the Fall, 
479; on the’ necessity of Divine 
Grace, 491, 492; on the offer of 
grace and salvation to all, 502; at 
variance with those of Calvin, 503. 


Daillé, no book has contributed more 
to depreciate the Fathers than his 
treatise on the right use of them, 
20; its republication, 40; he divides 
into two heads, 22; i. That the testi- 
mony of the Fathers is obscure and 
uncertain, ibid,; exaggerates the 
paucity of early writings, 22, 23; 
gives an imperfect account of their 
contents, 27, 28, 30; represents the 
Fathers to be of no use in modern 
controversies, 27, 32, 36, 37; depre- 
ciates them on the suspicion of for- 
gery and interpolation, 46; charges 
them with quoting , apocryphal 
books, 48, 50, 56; account of his 
argument against the epistles of 
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Ignatius, 58-65; exaggerates the 
difficulty of ascertaining the text 
of the early Fathers, 66; charges 
the Romanists with mutilation of 
them, 67, 102; adduces a case of 
fraud attempted by Paschasinus, 
103; Cyprian, the first Father against 
whom the chargéis distinctly main- 
tained, 105, 108; objects that the 
Fathers are obscure, 127, from their 
writing before controversies arose, 
128, 129, 132; from design, 132; from 
the peculiarity of their style, 137, 140; 
from the change in the meaning of 
words, 143; charges them with dis- 
ingenuousness, 146 ; illogical reason- 
ing, 150; changes of opinion, 152; 
confounding the importance of 
things, 156 ; questions whether their 
opinions were those of their 
Churches, 159; or of the universal 
Church, 161; 11. That the testimony 
of the Fathers is not of authority to 
decide modern controversies, 22, 164 ; 
charges them with inaccuracy, 165, 
166; ignorance of Hebrew, 167; 
heedless use of allegory, 169; doc- 
trinal errors, 174; disagreement with 
each other, 176; contends that 
neither Romanists nor Protestants 
acknowledge them as umpires, 178; 
his motives, 58, 87, 102, 128, 142,179. 

Dan, the tribe of, why omitted from the 
number of the sealed, 347. 

Deacons, called Ministri, 331; men- 
tioned by Hermas, ibid.; Clemens 
Romanus, 332; Ignatius, ibid.; 
Treneeus, 334, 335. 

Decius, aggravated persecution by an 
edict, 278. 

denow, 97. 

duyoropnoet, 517. 

Siyapos, 195. 

Dionysius of Corinth, information con- 
tained in a fragment of, 24. 

Disciplina arcani, germ of the, 81; 
nature of it as taught by Origen, 91— 
94; and other early Fathers, 133. 

Dissenters, the outcry against the 
Fathers joined in by, 123; why the 
Fathers are distasteful to them, 124, 
125, 

Dobree, Professor, an ingenious con- 
jecture of, 308. 

Dodwell, observation of, no the neglect 
of the early Fathers, 101; under- 
stands Clemens and Ignatius to 
speak of miraculous gifts, 311; under- 
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stood “ipss authentice liters” of 
the autographs of the Apostles, 352. 

Domitian, made laws against the 
Christians, 275. 


Ecclesiastical Fund, its amount con- 
siderable, 250; applied to the main- 
tenance of the clergy, ibid.; ex- 
penses of journeys and of confe- 
rences, 252-254; relief of orphans, 
widows, the sick and others, 255, 256. 

Egyptians, the gospel according to, 51, 
52. 

Election, how understood by Justin 
Martyr, 496; by Ireneus, 497, 498 ; 
by Tertullian, 499, 500; by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, 500, 501; by Cyprian, 
502, 503; by Origen, 504-506. 

Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, Irenzeus 
was charged with a mission to, 253. 

evrevéw, 97. 

Ephesians, the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the, whether properly so entitled, 354. 

Ephesus, the eighth Canon of the 
Council of, 39. 

émikAnots, 148, 180, 

"giovotos, 250. 

Episcopacy, the primitive form of 
Church Government, 330-343; the 
Fathers did not write treatises on it, 
388, 343; imitated by the heretics, 
348; nature of the evidence for 
it, 344; variety of quarters from 
which it is drawn, ibid. ; language of 
Hooker on it, 345. 

Eucharist, particulars relating to the 
celebration of, given by Tertullian, 
81, 32; spoken of by the early 
Fathers in terms inconsistent with 
Transubstantiation, 33-36; 70, 87, 
88; their language respecting it, 
125; its ceremonial described by 
Justin Martyr, 134; invocation of 
the Holy Ghost on the elements 
modified by our Church, 180; the 
term mpoogopa applied to it by Cle- 
mens Romanus, 446 ; nature of it as 
representéd by Justin Martyr, 446— 
448; by Ireneeus, 448-452; by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, 452-454; by 
Tertullian, 454-457 ; by Hippolytus, 
457; by Origen, 458-461; by Cy- 
prian, 461-464; preparation before 
it, and consistency of life after, 
taught by these Fathers, 464, 465. 

edyaptoriay, 97. : 

Eusebius, appealed to by Philpot, Hs 
misrepresented by Daillé, 22; a 
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competent witness to the genuine- 
ness of the Epistles of Ignatius, 65; 
adopts the Fathers as his authori- 
ties, 160; quotes writers of the second 
century bearing testimony to the 
diffusion of Christianity, 227, 228, 
231; considered the laws against the 
Christians to be in force from Nero 
downwards, 278 ; represents the per- 
secution in Gaul as a sample of 
others, 284; records instances of 
martyrdom, 297; and details of per- 
secution, 299, 8301; bears witness to 
miraculous powers in the second 
century, 820; enumerates the clergy 
at Rome, 334; intimates that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was gene- 
rally attributed to St. Paul, 358. 

Excommunication, offences against 
which it was levelled, 262. 

e£opoddynors, 42, 81. 

Exorcism, claimed as existing in the 
early Church, by Justin, 811; by 
Ireneus, 312; by Tertullian, 315; 
by Minucius Felix, 317; by Origen, 
318; more decidedly than other 
powers, 323. 

eEarepixav Adyar, 93. 

Expenditure of the early Christians, 
circumstances which increased the, 
252-256. 

Extreme Unction, evidence in the early 
Fathers against, 117, 118. 

Evans, Robert Wilson, remarks of, on 
a passage in Trenzus, 38; on the 
works of Clemens, 135. 


Faith, Philpot offers to prove his from 
the Fathers, 12; their unanimity on 
the fundamental articles of the, 177; 
their use in maintaining orthodoxy, 
383; that of the Sub-Apostolic 
Church Trinitarian, 393. See Creed. 

Fall of man, sentiments of the Fathers 
on the, 470-481. 

Fathers, the early, appealed to by our 
Church, 4-7, 178-181, 346; and by 
our Reformers, 8-14; estimate of 
them by English Reformed Divines, 
122, 178, 179; little regarded by the 
Romanists, 101, 179; and by the 
later Councils, 101; depreciated by 
the Puritans, 15; and foreign Re- 
formers, 20; and why, 15, 123-125, 

Objections of Daille against 

them stated and answered, 22, 27, 

46, 47, 58, 66, 105, 127, 182, 137, 

146, 150, 152, 156, 159, 161, 164, 
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165, 167, 169, 174,176. Principal 
objections of Barbeyrac against them 
stated and answered, 186, 195, 201, 
203, 205, 206, 210, 211. Remarks 
on the nature of their testimony, 27, 
28, 128; on their value, 169, 218, 
214; and on the proper method of 
studying them, 28, 45, 125, 162. 
Use of their writings in relation to 
the evidences of Christianity, 220; 
their testimony to its wide diffusion, 
221-230; to its secret progress, 
231-2386; to the rank of the Christians, 
238-244; to their wealth, 245-256; 
to their character, 259-—263; to their 
disinterestedness, 264-268; to the 
extent of persecution, 280-284; to 
its intensity, 293; to its nature, 301 ; 
to the continuance of miraculous 
powers, 310-321: to a Ministry of 
three Orders and an Episcopal 
Church, 329-343; to the Canon of 
Scripture, 346-351; to its substance, 
359-864; to its text, 365-370, 375— 
382; their principle of interpreta- 
tion evangelical not rationalistic, 
384, 3885, 390; their language com- 
pared with the Athanasian Creed, 
397-408 ; their testimony on the 
Atonement, 417-426; on Baptism, 
124, 426; on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, 427-439; on the Baptism of 
Infants, 440; on the Eucharist, 
125, 445-464; on the freedom of 
the will, 466-469; their language 
on the degree of human corruption, 
152, 1538, 469-481; on the necessity 
of Divine grace, 482-494; on the 
nature of it, 495, 496; on election, 
496-506 ; interpret the New Testa- 
ment with reference to early heresies, 
507; their value as expositors, 517. 

Fathers, the defence of the later, not 
undertaken in this work, 51, 122, 
132, 177, 218. 

Feuardentius replaced the five last 
chapters of Irenseus’ work on here- 
sies, 108. 

Figures, the bread and the cup in the 
Eucharist so called, 36, 147, 449, 
454. 

Firmilianus, language of, towards Ste- 
phanus, 110, 114; defended by 
Pearson, 111. 

Freedom of the will, testimony of the 
Fathers on the, 466-469. 

Friars, mendicant, the language of Ter- 
tullian not satisfactory to, 84. 
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Foreknown, who are meant by the, 
496, 497. 


Games, the public, their effect on the 
propagation of Christianity, 236, 
237; revolting details of, 290. 

Genealogies of Christ, the, are referred 
to by Clemens, 369; and by Origen, 
370. 

Gibbon, remarks on the fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters of his History, 
220, 273; his unfairness in handling 
the evidence for the early dispersion 
of Christianity, 222, 223, 243 ; insi- 
nuates that the early Christians were 
almost all of the lower classes, 238 ; 
allows that a few were intelligent“ind 
wealthy, 241, 242; his acquaintance 
with the Fathers partial, 247; 
charges the Christians with receiving 
into their number abandoned cha- 
racters, 258; mercenary persons, 
264; and foundlings, 268 ; misrepre- 
sents the extent, 274; and the inten- 
sity of the persecutions, 293; his 
view of Pliny’s correspondence with 
Trajan, ibid.; and of the martyrdom 
of Cyprian, 294; commends the nar- 
rative of Pontius, 295; endeavours 
to impair the authority of Eusebius, 
301; overlooks the disturbing effect 
of Christianity on the domestic rela- 
tions, ibid. 

Gideon, the fleece of, how interpreted 
by Irenzeus, 498. 

Glossa ordinaria, refers to Fathers of 
a later date, 102. 

yreots, 80, 136, 516. 

Gnostic, or perfect Christian, described 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, 184, 188. 

Gnostics, the, appealed to an expression 
in the primitive Communion Service, 
30, 31; notices of their tenets and 
practices, 45, 73, 153, 360, 485, 508, 
509, 518; Scripture interpreted by 
the Fathers with reference to them, 
508-516. 

Godfathers and Godmotlers, signifi- 
cance of the title of, 431. 

Gospel, testimony to its early disper- 
sion, 220-230; its secret progress 
illustrated, 231-236. 

Gospels, the apocryphal, are quoted by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, 50; and why, 
53. 

Gospels, the Four, are distinguished 
from apocryphal writings, 51, 52; 
testimony of Irenseus to their number, 
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76, 347; identity of ours with those 
of the first centuries, 359-362. 

Grace, the Fathers believed in the doc- 
trine of, 481-494. 

Grace, irresistible, the statements of 
the Fathers inconsistent with the 
Calvinistie doctrine of, 495. 

Griesbach, remarks on his Edition of 
the New Testament, 375, 376. 

Grindal, Archbishop, passages from his 
Dialogue of Custom and Verity,13—15. 

Grotius, remarks of Dr. South on his 
Annotations, 389, 390 ; his rational- 
istic bias, 466. _ 


Hadrian made no substantial change 
in Trajan’s law, 277, 279; persecu- 
tion was active under, 281. 

Hall, Joseph, Bishop of Norwich, popu- 
larity of his Contemplations, 174. 
Hammond, Dr. Henry, interprets St. 
John and St. Paul with reference to 

the Gnostic heresy, 508. 

Healing, the miraculous gift of, claimed 
for the early Church by the Fathers, 
311, 312, 315, 818; more decidedly 
than other powers;’323. 

Heathen customs, why Tertullian dis- 
suaded the Christians from, 205. 

Heathens, were ill-informed on the 
affairs of the Christians, 239. 

Hebrews, whether St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistle to the, 355-359. 

Hegesippus, information contained in 
the fragments of, 25. 


Heretics appealed to oral tradition, 30, 


77; account of them in Tertullian, 
123, 124; used arts to swell their 
congregations, 261; adopted the 
literal as opposed to the allegorical 
mode of interpretation, 170, 171; 
swelled the ery against the Chris- 
tians, 291; affected a hierarchy, 339, 
343; mutilated Scripture, 57, 364, 
365; held that the God of the Old 
Testament was not the God of the 
New, 385; their doctrine a caricature 
of that of the Church, 395; informa- 
tion on the Sacrament of Baptism 
derived from their proceedings, 156, 
428, 429; some of them Antinomians, 
196, 467; their tenets a key to much 
of the New Testament, 507; succes- 
sion of them, 509; condemned by 
anticipation in St. John, ibid. 
Hermas, the Shepherd of, quoted by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, 56; opinions 
of scholars on, 58; we have it only 
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in a Latin version, 68; distinguishes 
the three Orders, 331; his language 
Trinitarian, 393; regeneration im- 
plied in his account of Baptism, 427; 
ascribes the virtues of Christians to 
the Holy Spirit, 482. 

Herodians, why sent to Christ, 518. 

Hippolytus, remains of, more consider- 
able than Daillé represents them, 25; 
require re-editing, 85; not satisfac- 
tory to the Romanists, ibid.; the 
memorandum ascribed to him, an 
evidence of the early dispersion of 
Christianity, 230; bears witness to 
persecution in his time, 284; con- 
firms a reading in the Revelation, 
382; his testimony on the Trinity, 
402; on the Incarnation, 407; on tl e 
Atonement, 422; on regeneration in 
Baptism, 437; on the Eucharist, 457 ; 
on the universality of Redemption, 
504. 

Holy Ghost, the Scriptures believed by 
the Fathers to be the work of the, 
385; their testimonies to his Per- 
sonality, 893, 399, 400; to his Di- 
vinity, 403; to his Procession, 404, 
405; to his operation in Baptism, 429, 
432-439; in the Eucharist, 180, 449, 
464; and to the necessity of his in- 
fluence for the restoration of man, 
481-494. Sve Spiritual Influence, 

Homilies, the, appeal to Scripture and 
the Fathers, 6; the Ante-Nicene 

“often quoted in the second Book, 
only three times in the first, 102. 

Hooker, Richard, a point in morality 
illustrated by, 185; his language to 
the Puritans on Episcopacy, 344, 345, 

Horsley, Samuel, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
his method of dealing with Dr. 
Priestley, 28. 

Host, the worship of the, evidence 
against, in the early Fathers, 86, 37. 


ixOvs, 441. 

idiws, 129. 

idtarns, 252. 

Idolatry, connection of, with heathen 
trades, 202, 291; professions, 202, 
203; customs, 205; offices of state, 
206 ; passage from Tertullian’s trea- 
tise on, 209. 

icpoupytas, 40. 

Ignatius, the Epistles of, considered 
spurious by Daille, 58; referred to 
by Ireneeus, 59; by Polycarp, 61; 
by Origen, 63; ours the same as 
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those known to Eusebius, 65; not 
the author of an Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, 159; his testimony to the 
number of Christian communities in 
Asia Minor, 227, 251; suffered in 
Trajan’s reign, 281; probably refers 
to miraculous gifts, 310; remark on 
the Syriac text, 332; his testimony 
to the three Orders, ibid.; confirms 
the ordinary reading in Matt. xxvii. 
52, 53, 370; and in Acts xx. 28, 376; 
his testimony on the Trinity, 393; 
on the Atonement, 417; on the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, 483. 

Image-worship, use of the early Fathers 
in the argument against it, 43-45, 
94, 95. 

Improved Version, of the Unitarians, 
366,370, 879. 

Incarnation, testimonies to the, 367, 
369, 406, 407, 408, 412. 

Indulgences, Papal, germ of in 
Cyprian, 120. 

Infallibility of the Church of Rome, the 
impossibility of an universal defec- 
tion from the faith magnified into 
the, 83. . 

Infant Baptism. See Baptism. 

Infant Communion, alluded to by 
Cyprian, 158; not adopted by our 
Church, 180. 

Interpretation, allegorical, of early date 
in the Church, 169; object of it, 170; 
no instance of historical truth being 
lost in it before Origen, 171; the 
literal, as opposed to it, preferred by 
Jews and heretics, 170, 171. 

Interpretation of Scripture, the, de- 
pends much upon the principle 
adopted, 384, 389, 390, 466; and 
upon the standard referred to, 507. 

Invocation of departed saints, how it 
gained a footing in the Church, 120. 

Treneeus, referred to by Philpot, 10; 
by Grindal, 13 ; furnishes testimony 
bearing on Transubstantiation, 38 ; 
the Papal Supremacy, 37-38; the 
confessional, 41; image worship, 
44, 45; refers to the Epistles of 
Tenatius, 59, 60; the Latin version 
not interpolated by the Romanists, 

- 71, 72; his conjecture as to the 
name of Antichrist, 74; his language 
inconsistent with the Romish doc- 
trine of Purgatory, ibid.; communion 
in one kind, ibid.; clerical celibacy, 
75; worship of saints and angels, 
ibid.; tradition, 76-79; account of 





the last five chapters of his “Contra 
Heereticos,” 108; mentions a practice 
akin to Extreme Unction, 117, note; 
his language on the Eucharist, 143 ; 
on Episcopacy, ibid.; on secession 
from the Church, ibid.; quoted by 
Eusebius as a.chief writer on heresies, 
160; his ignorance of Hebrew, 167; 
allegorized Scripture, 170; but be- 
lieved the incidents to be real, 171 ; 
errors imputed to him by Daille, 174, 
175; his testimony to the constancy 
of the Christians under persecution, 
198; to the progress of the Gospel, 
221, 222, 227, 229; to the inter- 
course of the Churches, 254; to the 
extent of the persecutions, 192, 291; 
to the continuance of miraculous 
power, 812; appeals to the succes- 
sion as a guarantee for the right in- 
terpretation of Scripture, 329; uses 
the terms Bishop and Priest indif- 
ferently, 333; yet bears witness to 
the Primitive Church being Episco- 
palian, 334, 3835; mentions the 
order of Deacons, 335; his testimony 
to the authority of the four Gospels, 
347; the Acts, ibid.; the Epistles, 
348; the Revelation, 349; and to 
their substance, 359-361; quotes a 
great part of the first chapter of St. 
Matthew, 367, 368; confirms various 
readings, 380, 381; finds the key to 
the Old Testament in the Advent of 
Christ, 884; interprets several inci- 
dents in it as significant of him, 386 ; 
understood Ephes. iv. 6, of the 
Trinity, 394; confirms the doctrine 
of the Athanasian Creed, 397, 400, 
401, 403, 404; his testimony on the 
Atonement, 418; on Regeneration 
in Baptism, 428; on Infant Baptism, 
440; on the Eucharist, 448-452; 
teaches how to communicate wor- 
thily, 464; his views on free-will, 
467; on the Fall, 472; on the neces- 
sity of Divine Grace, 485, 486; on 
the nature of spiritual influence, 495 ; 
on the possibility of salvation to all, 
497; on predestination, 498; gives 
the succession of heretics, 509; 
understands St. Paul and St. John 
to speak with reference to the Gnos- 
tics, 184, 509-511. 


James, St., 202. : 
James, St., the Epistle of, quoted by 


Ireneus, 348. 
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James the Just, account of, in the frag- 
ments of Hegesippus, 25. : 
James, Thomas, adduces no instance 
of Romish interpolation in any 
Father before Cyprian, 100, 105, 108. 

Jewel, John, Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Apology of, 8; his estimate of pa- 
tristic testimony, 122; his use of it, 
178, 

Jews, the bitterest persecutors of the 
Christians, 291; method of the 
Fathers in contending with, 384, 
385. 

John, St., 202; restored a penitent 
to the Church, 258 ; credit due to the 
story of his being cast into a bath of 
hot oi], 298; the first and the second 
Epistles, and the Revelation of, 
quoted by Ireneus, 349; the third 
mentioned by Eusebius, 351; the 
substance of the Gospel the same in 
the earliest times as it is now, 360; 
many passages have reference to the 
early heresies, 509, 510. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, a remark of. on 
the Revolution, 18. 

Jones, Jeremiah, gives the titles of apo- 
cryphal books, 47, 54; establishes 
the canon of Scripture by an appeal 
to tradition, 347. 

Jude, St., particulars respecting the 
grandsons of, 25; his Epistle quoted 
by Clemens and Tertullian, 351. 

Judas, use of his example in Cyprian, 
503; and in Origen, 505. 

Justin Martyr, Daillé’s account of his 
writings imperfect, 27, 28; informa- 
tion derived from his Apologies, 29 ; 
describes the administration of the 
Eucharist, 36; and other parts of the 
Christian ritual, 133; replies to the 
charge of atheism, 44; and other 
calumnies, 239, 269; quotes the Si- 
bylline verses, 48; a passage sup- 
posed favourable to the worship of 
angels, 69; his language inconsist- 
ent with Romish tenets, 70, 117, 
note; how made use of by the 
Socinians, 151; his inaccuracies, 
165, 166, 483, note; ignorance of 
Hebrew, 167; use of allegory, 171; 
doctrinal errors, 174; does not en- 
courage the Christians to volun- 
teer martyrdom, 186; his personal 
history, 193, 232, 241, 282; bears 
witness to the diffusion of Christian- 
ity, 221; occasion of his Apologies, 
186, 187, 282, 288; gives details of 
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persecution, 299 ; attributes miracu- 
lous powers to Christians in his 
* time, 311; the Gospels known to 
him the same as ours, 862; inter- 
prets several things in the Old Tes- 
tament as significant of the Cross, 
386; his testimony to the coeternity 
and consubstantiality of the Son, 
129, 130; to the doctrine of the 
Athanasian Creed, 398, 404, 406; 
the Atonement, 417; Regeneration 
in Baptism, 428; Infant Baptism, 
440; the obligations of Baptism, 
441; the qualifications and obliga- 
tions of communicants, 464, 465; 
the freedom of the will, 466; the 
doctrine of spiritual influence, 483, 
484; what he understood by the 
foreknown, 496; confirms a state- 
ment of Origen, 521. 


Kaye, John, Bishop of Lincoln, shows 
that the edicts of Nero remained un- 
repealed, 275; produces a passage 
in Clemens Alexandrinus on the con- 
tinuance of miraculous powers, 316 ; 
his theory respecting them, 327; his 
interpretation of “ Ipse Authentic 
Liters,” 352; doubts the genuine- 
ness of the “ Cohortatio ad Greecos” 
ascribed to Justin Martyr, 483, note ; 
investigates the pretensions of Mon- 
tanus, 489, note. 


Laius, the story of, made use of by 
Origen, 505, 

Last times, meaning of the, 515. 

Lebbeeus, Mesopotamia assigned to, 231. 

Lector, 259. 

Libellatici, a considerable class in the 
time of Cyprian, 256. 

Libelli, furnished by the Martyrs to the 
lapsed, 120, 121, 342 ; abuse of, 120. 

Libelli, or certificates of exemption 
from persecution, 289. 

NiBedrA@r, 40. 

Liturgy. See Prayer Book. 

Lord’s Supper, water instead of wine 
and water, used by certain heretics 
in the, 34; the doctrine of the So- 
cinians on it opposed to the early 
Fathers, 445. See Kucharist. 

Luke, St., the Gospel according to, 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
52; the preface implies the existence - 
of other histories, 53 ; the substance 
the same now as in the time of 
Treneus, 361. 
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Lyons and Vienne, the Epistle from 


the Churches of, shows the progress _ 


of Christianity in Gaul and Asia, 


227; speaks of Vettius Epagathus © 


as a person of rank, 243; and of his 
martyrdom, 288 ; illustrates the dis- 
turbance of domestic relations, 305. 


Mackintosh, Sir James, his remark on 
Gibbon, 273. 

Macknight, James, a conjecture of, 355. 

Magistrate, the office of a, why it was 
objectionable for a Christian to hold, 
206-209. 

Magistrates, the Roman, persecution of 
the Christians by, 286; some-severe, 
some lenient, 287; their proceedings 
uncontrolled, 288, 289. 

Manuscripts of the early Fathers 
generally few in number, 67, 68; 
those of Cyprian numerous, 68, note ; 
impracticability of corrupting them 
so that all should conspire, 107. 

Marcion, tenets of, 35, 153, 368, 377, 
433, 470, 499, 518, 514, 515; changed 
the title of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, 354. 

Mark, St., the Gospel according to, the 
same now as in the time of Irenzeus, 
359. 

Marriage, terms in which some of the 
Fathers speak of it accounted for, 
163, 195-200. 

Marriage of the Clergy, not prohibited 
in Origen’s time, 95, 96. 

Martyr, the title of, not easily bestowed, 
282, note. 

Martyrdom, a disposition to court it 
not encouraged by the Fathers, 186— 
190; their language respecting it ac- 
counted for, 190-192 ; instrumentalin 
the propagation of the Gospel, 192- 
194; early records of it not to be 
confounded with the fictions of later 
times, 296. 

Mary, the Virgin, language of Irenseus 
respecting, 71-73. 

Matthew, St., the Gospel according to, 
mentioned by name in Clemens 
Alexandrinus, 52; the first chapter 
quoted by Irenzus, 367, 368; the 
genealogy by Clemens, 369. 

Matthias, St., Ireneus refers to the 
election of, 363. 

Matthias, the traditions of, 51, 54. 

Melchizedek, a prophet among the 
nations of the East, 49; a personifi- 
gation of the Saviour, 454, 
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Melito, confirms the doctrine of the 
- Athanasian Creed, 407; yet wrote 
concerning the creation and genera- 
tion of Christ, 409; his testimony on 

the Atonement, 419. 

Middleton, Thomas Fanshawe, Bishop 
of Calcutta, interprets 1 Cor. v. 9, 
853; confirms a conjecture of Mack- 
night, 855; remarks on the Socinian 
view of Rom. ix. 5, 375, note. 


Millenarians, how far countenanced in © 


the Fathers, 162, 163. 

Millennium, Justin believed in the, 
174. 

Milton, John, his opinion of the Fa- 
thers, 16, 17; and of the Reformers, 
Ui. 

Ministry, the, described by the Fathers 
as consisting of three Orders deriv- 
ing their authority from the commis- 
sion of Christ to his Apostles, 330 ; 
those who withdraw from it considered 
by the Fathers to withdraw from the 
Church, 330, 332. 

Minucius Felix, replies to the charge 
of worshipping the Cross, 44; bears 
testimony to the number of the 
Christians, 226; the incidental pro- 
gress of the Gospel illustrated from 
his Octavius, 233; assigns to Ceci- 
lus an insinuation repeated by 
Gibbon, 239; makes him call the 
Christians “homines illicite facti- 
onis,” 278; claims the power of 
exorcism, 317. 

Miraculous powers, difficulty of ascer- 
taining how long they continued’ in 
the Church, 310; testimony of the 
early Fathers to their continuance, 
310-820; those of exorcism and 
healing most generally claimed by 
them, 323; and most frequently ex- 
ercised in the Acts, 324, 825; theory 
of Bishop Kaye respecting them, 
827. 

Montanists, pretensions of the, 253, 
359, 489, 490. 

Moses, mistake of Clemens respecting 
his name, 167; he shows that the 
Greeks derived their knowledge from, 
148, 369. 

Mosheim, quotes no authority for the 
repeal of the laws against the 
Christians, 275; referred to by Gib- 
bon, 293; attributes a misapprehen- 
sion to Tertullian, 298; changed his 
opinion respecting Montanus, 489, 
note, 
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Nero, made laws against the Christians, 
275. 


Newcome, William; Archbishop of Ar- 


magh, his translation made the basis 
of the Improved Version, 370. 

Nice, the sixth Canon of the Council 
of, 103. 

Nonjurors, the, represent the old 
Church feeling, 19; ered Jewel’s 

« challenge, 122. 

Novatianus, Cornelius writes to Cy- 
prian concerning, 109; his treatise 
on the Trinity, 159. 

Novitioli, 259. 


Oblation of fine flour, a type of the 
bread in the Eucharist, 446. 

Oblations, rpordopds, applied to the 
Eucharist by Clemens Romanus, 
446, the material elements included 
in them by Justin, 447; by Ireneus, 
448; by Origen, 459. 

Offering, a pure, Mal. i. 11, applied to 
the Eucharist by Justin, 446. 

oixovopiay, 146. 

époroyia, 441. 

dpoovaros, 129. 

Opus operatum, the efficacy of the 
Sacraments not attributed to the, 
440, 464. 

Orders, the Christian ministry de- 
scribed by the Fathers as consisting 
of three, 330. 

Ordination, the mode of transmitting 
the authority conveyed by Christ to 
the Apostles, 330; the prerogative 
of the Bishop, 342, 3438. 

Ordinations, not to be held by Bishops 
out of their own Dioceses, 40. 

Oriens, a name of Christ, 458. 

Origen, his opinion on the “ Preaching 
of Peter,” 54; quotes the Epistles 
of Ignatius, 63; state of his writings, 
86, 107, 418, 414; they are not in- 
terpolated by the Romanists, 87-99 ; 
his testimony unfavourable to the 
corporal presence, 87,88; to prayers 
in a tongue not understood by the 
people, 88; to the withholding of 
the Scriptures, 89; his views on the 
Disciplina arcani, 91-94; his lan- 
guage clearly opposed to the use of 
images, 94; the celibacy of the 
clergy, 95; the worship of angels, 
97,98; his notion of Purgatory, 99 ; 
remarks on the Contra Celsum, 100; 
some of his Homilies dictated off- 
hand, 165; his acquaintance with 
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Hebrew limited, 168; his use of al- 
legory, 172 ; his views on martyrdom, 
189, 190; bears testimony to the 
progress of Christianity, 224, 225; 
to the rank of the Christians, 239, 
243; to their character, 261; ao 
diginterestedness, 264; to the extent 

' of the persecutions, 288; is misre- 
presented by Gibbon, 285; describes 
the different quarters from which 
persecution issued, 286, 299; speaks 
of miraculous powers in his time, 
317-819; appeals to the succes- 
sion, 330, note; gives testimony to a 
ministry of three Orders, 341; men- 
tions the third Epistle of St. John, 
351; assigns the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to St. Paul, 356-358; as- 
serts the authority of the Gospels, 
362; dates the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians from Ephesus, 874; con- 
sidered the Saviour the chief subject 
of ancient prophecy, 885; confirms 
the Athanasian Creed, 398, 401, 402, 
403,405, 406,407,408; his unguarded 
language accounted for, 410-415; 
his testimony on the Atonement, 
423, 424; on regeneration in Bap- 
tism, 436 ; on the Eucharist, 458-461 ; 
on the qualifications of the, com- 
municant, 465; on the freedom of 
the will, 82, 468, 505; on the conse- 
quences of the Fall, 479; on the 
necessity of Divine grace, 492; his 
-sentiments on election, 504-506; 
ascribes Calvinistic tenets to the 
Valentinians, 505; furnishes a clue 
to the question whether the Jews pos- 
sessed the power of capital punish- 
ment, 520, 


Paley, Archdeacon, thought that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was written 
to the Laodiceans, 355; dated the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Ephesus, 375. 

Papias, tells us that Barsabas having 
drunk a poison sustained no hurt, 
298; and that one was raised from 
the dead in Philip’s time, 313. 

Paschasinus, conduct of, at the Council 
of Chalcedon, 103. 

Passoyer, the, is compared with the 
Passion by Tertullian, 35, 36. 

Patience, necessary to the early Chris- 
tians, 210; Cyprian and Tertullian 
composed essays on it, 211. 

Paul, Sé., pre-eminence assigned to, by 
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Treneeus, 37; his example in risking | Pharaoh, his heart hardened judicially, 
_ martyrdom, 192; found Italy already 499. 

inhabited by Christians, 231; met | Philemon, the Epistle of St. Paul to, 

with different treatment at his two is referred to by Theophilus, 349 ; 

visits to Rome, 232; dates of his and Tertullian, 350. 

release and of his death, 231, note; | Philip, St., 313. 

the disturbing effect of Christianity | Philo, influence of, on the interpreta- 
shown from his writings, 234; con- tion of Scripture, 172. 

nection of a passage in his first | Philocalia of Origen, 64. 

Epistle to the Corinthians, 308; | Philpot, John, appealed to antiquity, 


several visions of his mentioned in 10-12. 

the Acts, 827; use of the Fathers in | Plato, why referred to by the Fathers, 
proving the genuineness of his 48; called the philosopher of the 
Epistles, 348-350; whether his au- Hebrews, 139 ; says a lie is unworthy 
tograph was preserved in Tertullian’s of God, but sometimes profitable to 
time, 352; whether he was the author men, 149. 


of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 855— | mAnpopa, 516. 
859; whether any Epistle to the | Pliny, the laws against the Christians 


Corinthians is missing, 353; his first unrepealed in the time of, 276; re- 
Epistle to that Church written from marks on his Letter, 293; mentions 
Ephesus, 874; use of the Fathers hymns to Christ, 388. 
in interpreting his Epistles, 510-513. | Polyecarp in his Epistle to the Phi- 
Pearson, John, Bishop of Chester, lippians speaks expressly of Igna- 
defends the Epistle of Barnabas, 58; tius’ Kpistles, 61; is quoted by 
was not aware of the second reference Eusebius, 160; an incident at his 
in Ireneus to Ignatius’ Epistles, 60 ; martyrdom, 237; suffered in the 
gives instances of their coincidence reign of Aurelius, 282. 
with that of Polycarp, 62; argues | Polycarp, the Martyrdom of, a clause 
that the Commentary on the Can- in it respecting a dove probably cor- 
ticles was Origen’s, 63; asserts the rupt, 298. 
competency of Eusebius, 65; defends | Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, his 
Firmilian, 111. Epistle to Victor an evidence of the 
Pelagianism, the Fathers unjustly progress of Christianity, 227; called 
charged with, 481. a synod at Ephesus, 254. 
Penitents, method of re-admitting,262. | Pontius, the Deacon, his narrative of 
Perron, Cardinal, a suggestion of, Cyprian’s martyrdom, 294, 295; com- 
adopted by Daille, 146. mended by Gibbon, 295; mentions 
Persecution, its effect on the domestic a vision of Cyprian, ibid. 
relations, 197, 301-305; money given | Pope, change in the meaning of the 
to magistrates to buy it off, 256, 289; word, 144. See Supremacy. 
extenuated by Gibbon, 273, 293; the | Porson, Professor, points out an error 
notion of ten great ones untenable, in Gibbon’s History, 223. 
274; continued with some inter- | Portio, 250. 
missions during the first three cen- | Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, suffered in 
turies, 278-284 ; proceeded not only the reign of Aurelius, 282. 
from the Emperors, but from the | Prayer Book, the principles of its con- 
magistrates, 286-289; and the po- struction explained in the Preface, 
pulace, 290, 291; details of it in the 4,5; amore direct channel of pri- 
Fathers, 299-301. mitive tradition than the Articles, 5; 
Peter, St., how spoken of by Cyprian, the Fathers bear witness to its gene- 
39, 106, 111; germ of the undue ral style and particular observances, 
exaltation of, 81, 83; remarks on his 125 ; Lectures on it delivered by the 
vision, 326; both his Epistles quoted author, 346, note. See Ritual. 
by Treneus, 849; the second by | Prayers for the dead, grew into mor- 
Theophilus, 349, note. tuary masses, 82. 
Peter, the Preaching of, 54, 55; the | Prayers in a tongue not understood by 
Acts of, 54, 56. the people inconsistent with the sen- 
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Predestinate, meaning of the, as under- 
stood by Clemens, 501. 

Predestination. See Election. 

Presbyters, how spoken of in Scripture, 
330,331; called Doctores by Hermas, 
331; this term and that of Bishops 
at first synonymous, 332, 333; yet 
the offices distinct, 334-388, 341; 
number of them at Rome, 334; did 
not act without reference to their 
Bishop, 342. 

Priesthood, a parallel between the 
Jewish and the Christian in Clemens 
Romanus, 331. 

Priestley, Dr. Joseph, his method of 
reading, 28; employed the same ex- 
pedient as Daillé to extinguish evi- 
dence on Christ’s Divinity, 67; 
affirms that the doctrine of the 
Atonement is a departure from pri- 
mitive Christianity, 416. 

mpoeoTas, 340. 

Prometheus of Aischylus, remark on 
the, 50. 

Promises in Baptism, alluded to by the 
Fathers, 31, 441; sponsors to look 
to their fulfilment, 260. 

mporeta, 103. 

Protestants, principles of, according to 
Daille, 178. 

mpotokabedpia, 337. 

Psalms, the, applied by the Fathers to 

\ Jesus Christ, 886—388; used in 

Christian assemblies, 388. 

Purgatory, a saying of Jesus preserved 

by Justin opposed to, 70; the lan- 
guage of Ireneus inconsistent with 
a belief of it, 74; as is that of Hip- 
polytus, 85; four passages of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus supposed to refer 
to it, 80; germ of it in Tertullian, 
83; derived in the first imstance 
from heathen philosophy, 99; coun- 
tenanced by Origen, 99; and by Cy- 
prian, yet not so as to satisfy a Ro- 
manist, 115-117. 

Puritans, the, opposed to the respect 

for antiquity, 15; the sympathies of 
the foreign Reformed Churches went 
along with, 20; language of Hooker 
towards, 345. 


Quadratus, addressed his Apology to 
Hadrian, 281. 


Racovian Catechism, statements of the, 
on the Godhead, 392; on the death 
of Christ, 416, 418, 419; on the 
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necessity of faith, 420; on Baptism, 
426, 427; on original sin, 427; on 
the Lord’s Supper, 445, 448; on the 
interpretation of St. John, vi. 35, 48, 
51, 453, note. 

Rebellion, the Great, its effect on the 
study of antiquity, 15. 

Reformation, principles of the English, 
5, 8, 9,178; reverence for antiquity 
a characteristic of, 15. 

Reformation, the stir of the, tempted 
the Romanists to falsify tradition, 107. 

Reformers, the English, appealed to an- 
tiquity, 8-14; Milton’s opinion of, 
17%18: 

Revelation of St. John, testimony of 
Ireneus to the canonical authority 
of the, 349. 

Revolution, influence of the, on the 
taste for patristic learning, 18. 

Ridley, Nicholas, Bishop of London, 
took higher Church grounds than 
others, 9. 

Ritual, the primitive, exposition of in 
Justin, Tertullian and Ireneus, 188, 
134, 

Romanists, the, haye not tampered 
with the writings of the Fathers 
before Cyprian, 69-100; the early 
Fathers little read or regarded by 
them, 101, 103; their corruption of 
Cyprian limited to a few known in- 
stances, 105-108; evidence against 
them in his writings, 109-119. 

Romans, the Epistle of St. Paul to the, 
understood in a sense unfavourable 
to the Calvinistic interpretation by 
Treneeus, 498; and by Origen, 505. 

Routh, Dr. M. J., President of Mag- 
daiene College, Fragments of the 
early Fathers collected by, 24; his 
estimate of them, ibid.; notices a 
fragment of Origen discovered by 
Grabe, 64. 

Rufinus, admits that he misrepresented 
Origen, 86, 107; and modified the 
“ De Principiis,” 414; his version of 
the Homilies on the books of Moses 
generally trustworthy, 459. 


Sacraments, prominence given to the 
Two by Tertullian, 84; by Cyprian, 
118; their administration described 
by Justin, 134; more reverenced in 
the Primitive Church than at present, 
144; depression of them by the So- 
cinians, 426. See Baptism, Eucha- 
rist. ; 
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Sacrifice, the Eucharist so called in a 
spiritual sense by Justin, 446; by 
Irenzeus, 448, 449; by Tertullian, 
455; by Hippolytus, 457; by Origen, 
459. 

Saints, what Tertullian meant by, 499. 

Saints’ Days, the Fathers bear witness 
to the early observance of, 125. 

Saints, anniversaries of, mentioned by 
Tertullian, 32; abuses connected 
with, 82. 

Scripture, appealed to in conjunction 
with antiquity by our Church, 6, 79, 
178; by our Reformers, 8, 13; diffi- 
culty of deciding the Canon of, in 
early times, 56; the early Fathers 
favourable to a free circulation of, 
74, 89, 90, 91; represented as the 
authority to appeal to, by Irenzeus, 
76; use of the Fathers in settling 
the Canon, 346-3859; and in as- 
certaining the substance, 359-864; 
the text, 365-882; the meaning, 
383-521. 

Senior quidam, quoted by Irenzus, 170. 

Septuagint version, the, made known 
the Scriptures to the Gentiles, 49 ; 
mistake of Justin respecting it, 165; 
reverence in which it was held, 212. 

Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, 227, 228; 
visited Rhossus, 253. 

Serenius Granianus, Proconsul of Asia, 
277, 281. 

Severus, the persecution of the Chris- 
tians continued in the reign of, 282. 

Sibyl, account of the, in Justin, 49. 

Sibyl, the verses of the, quoted by 
Justin and Theophilus, 48; Bishop 
Bulls opinion of their origin, 49; 
made use of by Virgil, 50; their au- 
thority debated by the early Chris- 
tians, ibid. 

Simon Magus, statue of, 165; the first 
of the heretics, 395; an wuninten- 
tional witness to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, ibid. 

Socinians, the Fathers have been laid 
under contribution by the, 151; adopt 
a rationalistic system of interpreta- 
tion, 384; the Fathers opposed to 
their leading doctrines, 392, 416; 
their numbers increased by the neg- 
lect of the study of the Fathers, 
426; depress the nature and efficacy 
of the Sacraments, ibid. ; deny origi- 
nal sin, 427; the study of the Fathers 
a safeguard against their opinions, 
434; differ from the Church of Eng- 
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land on the Lord’s Supper in two 
particulars, 445. 

Socrates, language of, on sin after Bap- 
tism, 443. 

South, Dr. Robert, his opinion of Gro- 
tius, 389, 390, note. 

Spectator, coincidence between a pas- 
sage in Clemens and a paper in the, 
246, note. 

Spiritual influence, nature of, according 
to the Fathers, 495. 

Stephanus, Bishop of Rome, Cyprian 
differed from, 38, 39; language of 
Cyprian towards, 109, 110. 

Suetonius, a passage from his Life of 
Vespasian, 50. 

ovvaid.os, 129. 

Superstition, a motive of persecution, 
290. 

Supremacy, the Papal, objected against 
the Romanists, by Philpot, 11; evi- 
dence against it in the early Fathers, 
37-40; germ of it, 88. 

Susanna, a difficulty in the history of, 
168, 

Symbolical language of Holy Scripture, 
a remark of Origen on the, 391. 

Symbols, the elements in the Eucha- 
rist called, 147, 454. 

Synods of the clergy, frequent in the 
early Church, 254. 


Tatian, gives an account of his conver- 
sion, 241; mentions the exposure 
of children, 270; his tenets on the 
consequences of the Fall, 470; and 
on the necessity of Divine grace, 484, 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy, adorned his 
writings by appeals to numberless 
authors, 53; a case of casuistry en- 
tertained by, 149. 

TéxT@y, 861. 

TéXeLoL, 77. 

Temples of false gods, character of the, 
204, 

Oeovs, why so called according to Cle- 
mens, 213. 

Tertullian, appealed to by Grindal, 14; 
imforniation on questions of modern 
eae in his “De Corona,” 31, 

32; and “ Ady, Marcionem,” 35, 36 ; 
the Confession described by him a 
public act, 42; replies to the charge 
of worshipping the Cross, 44; was 
acquainted with the Epistles of Ig- 
natius, 62; germ of Romish errors 
discoverable in his writings, 82, 83; 
especially in those written after he 
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became a Montanist, 88; the pecu- 
liar tenets of the Romanist contra- 
dicted in others, 83, 84; use of his 
writings in the Arian controversy, 
131; though some passages are liable 
to misconstruction, 130, 151; diffi- 
culty of his style, 140; method of 
studying him, 141, 142; his incon- 
sistencies, 154, 155; use of allegory, 
172; views on martyrdom, 188, 189, 
192; and appeal to Scapula, 193; 
some of his treatises composed be- 
fore he became a Montanist, some 
after, 198, 224, 228; his treatise “Ad 
Uxorem” exhibits the forebodings of 
a Christian husband, 198, 199; why 
he denounced certain trades, 201, 
202, 306; professions, 203; customs, 
205; offices, 206; his testimony to 
the wide dispersion of Christianity 
in his time, 223, 224, 254; to the 
rank and wealth of the Christians, 
242, 243, 246, 255; charges the he- 
retics with using arts to swell their 
congregations, 261; reproaches the 
heathen for exposing their children, 
270; his remarks on the laws against 
the Christians, 275, 278, 281; ac- 
count of his Apology, 282; and “Ad 
Scapulam,” 283 ; mentions the differ- 
ent dispositions of heathen magis- 
trates, 287; details of persecution, 
299, 300; the disturbing effect of 
Christianity on the domestic rela- 
tions, 302, 304; injury to worldly 
prospects, 806; embarrassment in 
legal and commercial transactions, 
308 ; bears testimony to the continu- 
ance of miraculous powers, 316; and 
to the three Orders of the Ministry, 
338; refers to St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Philemon, 350; quotes St. Jude, 351; 
what he meant by “ ipsee authenticee 
litter,” 352; the substance of St. 
Paul’s Epistles the same in his time 
as it is now, 363; the controversy on 
1 John vy. 7. turns on a passage in 
his “Ady. Praxeam,” 371; confirms 
the received reading in Acts xx. 28, 
377; and the authorized translation 
in Rom. ix. 5, 380; his testimony to 
the doctrine of the Athanasian Creed, 
398, 399, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 
408; though his language is some- 
times unguarded, 409 ; to the Atone- 
ment, 421; the effects of Baptism, 
433; the use of sponsors, 440; the 
obligations of Baptism, 441; his 
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sentiments on the Eucharist, 454— 
457; and the obligations of Commu- 
nicants, 464; on the freedom of the 
will, 467; on the consequences of 
the Fall, 473-476; on the necessity 
of Divine grace, 490, 491; on elec- 
tion and predestination, 499; and on 
assurance, 500; explains the New 
Testament with reference to early 
heresies, 518, 514. 

Ter-Sanctus, the Liturgical use of the, 
an evidence of a Trinitarian Creed, 
394. 

Testament, the harmony of the Old 
and the New argued against the he- 
retics, 385. 

Testimony of the Fathers, incidental 
and undesigned, 27, 28; its value 
arising from that circumstance, 33, 
128. 

‘Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, quotes 
the Sibyl, 48; his mistakes in ety- 
mology, 167; his use of allegory, 
171; complains that Autolycus was 
unacquainted with Christian writ- 
ings, 239; mentions the Christians 
being stoned, 299; alludes to the 
miracle of raising the dead, 314; 
quotes St. James, 349, note; and St. 
Paul to Philemon, 349; finds types 
of the Trinity and of Baptism in 
Genesis 1., 386, 395; his testimony 
on regeneration in Baptism, 429; 
the effects of the Fall, 472; the ne- 
cessity of grace, 484. 

Thomas, St., 230. 

Trades, why certain are denounced by 
Tertullian, 202, 203; those connected 
with idolatry injured by the progress 
of Christianity, 291; some incompa- 
tible with it, 306. 

Tradition, in what sense appealed to 
by Ireneus, 76-78; his views of it 
unfavourable to the modern Church 
of Rome, and agreeing with those of 
the Church of England, 78, 79. 

Tradition, unwritten, eventually grew to 
tradition as the rival of Scripture, 82. 

Trajan, did not repeal, 275; only miti- 
gated the laws against the Christ- 
jans, 276, 278; persecution went on 
in his reign, 281. 

Translations of the Fathers, value of 
early, 68. 

Transubstantiation, a late plantation of 
the Bishop of Rome, 11; testimony 
against it in the early Fathers, 32; 
in Ireneus, 33; in Cyprian, 34, 35, 
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112; in Tertullian, 35; involves the 
worship of the Host, 36; language 
of Justin inconsistent with it, 70; 
passages in Tertullian which contra- 
dict it, 83, note ; not held by Hippo- 
lytus, 85: nor by Origen, 87, 88. 
See Eucharist. 

Trinity, testimonies to the doctrine of 
the, 392-406. 

Types, the application of, a trial of faith, 
391, 392. 


Unitarians deny the genuineness of St. 
Matthew’s account of the miraculous 
conception, 366. 

Unity of God, the, argued by Irenzeus, 
859; testimonies to, 400, 403, 404, 
405, 406. 

Unity of the Church, taught by the 
Fathers, 15; not broken by differ- 
ence of customs, 114. 

Usher, James, Archbishop of Armagh, 
respects the Epistles of Barnabas, 58. 


Valentinians, tenets of the, 30, 153, 
261, 350, 367, 368. 

Victor, Bishop of Rome, remonstrated 
with by Irenzeus, 38. 

Visions, mentioned by Tertullian, 315; 
by Cyprian, 320; evidence of them 
not easy to be rejected, 826; their 
frequency in the Acts, 326, 327; 
foretold by Joel, 327. 

Visitation of the sick, the Service for 
the, moves the sick man to make a 
special confession, 41; recalls the 
profession made in Baptism, 442. 
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Walton, Isaac, a well-known passage 
of his Fisherman, 295. 

Waterland, Dr. Daniel, finds room for a 
“ Discourse on Fundamentals,” 157; 
his remarks on the allegorical me- 
thod of interpretation, 174; on the 
use of the Fathers in interpreting 
Scripture, 178; on Barbeyrac’s charges 
against Athenagoras, 195; draws his 
vouchers for the Athanasian Creed 
chiefly from Augustine, 397, explains 
what the Fathers meant by the sanc- 
tification of the symbols in the Sacra- 
ments, 436, 451. 

Wesley, John, revival attempted by, 19. 

Wetstein, John James, his list of vari- 
ous readings on Acts xx. 28, incom- 
plete and inaccurate, 376. 

Will, the freedom of the, asserted by 
the Fathers, 466-469; their state- 
ments on it incompatible with Calvi- 
nistic doctrines, 495, 496. 

Wilson, William, remarks of, on Priest- 
ley, 67; on the testimony of Simon 
Magus to the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, 395. 

Worship of angels, not favoured by 
Justin, 69; nor by Irenseus, 75; 
Simon Magus charged with teaching 
it, 84; language of Origen incon- 
sistent with it, 97. 

Worship of Saints, opposed to the 
teaching of Ireneus, 75; views of 
Origen on the, 96, 97. 

Worship of the Virgin Mary, the lan- 
guage of Irenzeus not favourable to, 
71-73; nor that of Tertullian, 84. 
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TIONS. 1840 to 1847. Royal 4to, 50s. each. 


ASTRONOMICAL, MAGNETICAL, AND METEOROLO- 
GICAL OBSERVATIONS, 1848 to 1864. Royal 4to. 50s. each. 


ie STRONOMICAL RESULTS. 1848 to 1864. 4to. 


MAGNETICAL AND fee age SE RESULTS. 
18 18 to 1864. 4to. 8s. each. 


REDUCTION OF THE “OBS: VATIONS OF PLANE! 
1750 to 1830. Royal 4to. 50s. 














—____-_ LUNAR OBSERVATIONS. 1750 
to 1830. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 50s. each. 


- 1831 to 1851, 4to. 20s. 
BERNOULLI’S SEXCENTENARY TABLE. London, 1779. 4to. 


BESSEL’S AUXILIARY TABLES FOR HIS METHOD OF CLEAR- 
ING LUNAR DISTANCES. 8vo. 


———FUNDAMENTA ASTRONOMLE: Regiomontii, 1818. Folio. 60s. 


BIRD’S METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING MURAL QUADRANTS. 
London, 1768. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


METHOD OF DIVIDING ASTRONOMICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. London, 1767. 4to. 2s. 6a. 


COOK, KING, ayp BAYLY’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
London, 1782. 4to. 21s. 


ENCKE’S BERLINER JAHRBUCH, for 1830. Berlin, 1828. 8vo. 9s, 


ee, CATALOGUE OF CIRCUMPOLAR STARS. 
0. 10s. 


HANSEN’S TABLES DE LA LUNE. 4to, 20s. 








* 


* »* 
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ws 
HARRISON’S PRINCIPLES OF HIS TIME-KEEPER. Puarzs. 
1797. 4to. 5s. 


HUTTON’S TABLES OF THE PRODUCTS AND POWERS OF 
NUMBERS. 1781. Folio. 7s. 6d. y 


LAX’S TABLES FOR FINDING THE LATITUDE AND LONGI- 
TUDE. 1821. 8vo. 10s. 


LUNAR OBSERVATIONS at GREENWICH. 1783 to 1819. Compare 
with the Tables, 1821. 4to. 7s. 6d. r 6 


& 
MASKELYNE’S ACCOUNT OF THE GOING OF HARRISON'S 
WATCH. 1767. 4to, 2s. 6d. 
MAYER’S DISTANCES of the MOON’S CENTRE from the 
PLANETS. 1822, 3s.; 1823, 4s. 6d. 1824 to 1835, 8yo. 4s. each. 
a THEORIA LUNA JUXTA SYSTEMA NEWTONIANUM. 





TABULA MOTUUM SOLIS ET LUNZ. 1770. 4to. 5s. 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT GOT- 
TINGEN, from 1756 to 1761. 1826. Folio. 7s. 6d. 
NAUTICAL ALMANACS, from 1767 to 1871. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ADDITIONS 
up to 1812. 8vo, 5s. 183454. 8vo. 5s. 
2 SUPPLEMENTS, 1828 to 1833, 1837 and 1838 
Px 8yo. 2s. each. unt ; j 
- TABLE requisite to be used with the N.A. 
1781. 8vo. 5s. 
POND’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 1811 to 1835. 4to. 21s. 
each, Sn 
RAMSDEN’S ENGINE for Divipina MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
4to. 5s. 4 














ENGINE for Divipine STRAIGHT Lines. Ato. Be. 

SABINE’S PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS to DETERMINE THE FIGURE 
OF THE EARTH. 1825. 4to. 40s. 

SHEPHERD'S TABLES for CorrEecrine LunaRk DIsTances. 1772. 

’ Royal 4to. 21s. 

TABLES, GENERAL, of the MOON’S DISTANCE 
from the SUN, and10 STARS. 1787. Folio. 5s, 6d. 

TAYLOR’S SEXAGESIMAL TABLE. 1780. 4to. 15s. 

TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, 4to. 32. \ 

TIARK’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS for the Loyairupn | 

: of MADEIRA. 1822. 4to. 5s. 
CHRONOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS for Dirrexences 
of LoNGITUDE between Dover, PortsmourH, and FaALMouTH. 1823, 
4to. 5s. 

VENUS and JUPITER: Onsrrvarions of, compared with the Tasuxs, 
London, 1822. 4to. 2s. 

WALES’ AND BAYLY’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
1777, 4to. 21s. 

WALES’ REDUCTION OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
MADE IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE, 1764—1771. 1788. 4to. 
10s, 6d. : 

B 





aie Oa es et seo} 

















4 LIST OF WORKS 





BARBAULD’S (Mrs.) Hymns in Prose for Children. With 112 
Original Designs. Small 4to. 5s.; or Hine Paper, 7s. 6d. 


BARROW’S (Sir Joun) Autobiographical Memoir. From Early 
Life to Advanced Age. Portrait. 8yo. 16s. 
(Joun) Life, Exploits, and Voyages of Sir Francis 
Drake. With numerous Original Letters. Post Svo. 2s. 
BARRY’S (Sir Cuarues) Life. By Atrrep Barry, D.D. With 


Portrait, and Illustrations. Medium 8yo, 24s. 


BATES’ (H. W.) Records of a Naturalist on the River Amazons 


during eleven years of Adventure and Travel. Second Edition. Ilus- 
- trations. Post 8yo. 12s. | 


BEAUCLERK’S (Lapy Dz) Summer and Winter in Norway. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 6s. 


BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays. By Ruy. Toomas James. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” Fceap.8vo. 1s. each. 


BERTHA’S Journal during a Visit to her Uncle in England. 
Containing a Variety of Interesting and Instructive Information. Seventh 
Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 7s. 64. 

BERTRAMS (Jas. G.) Harvest of the Sea: a Contribution to the 
Natural and Economic History of British Food Fishes. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. With 50 Illustrations. Svo. 

BICKMORE’S (Auzert §., M.A.) Travels in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. (Zn preparation.) 


BIRCH’S (Samurn) History of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain : 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Etruscan. With 200 Ilustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. Medium 8yo. 42s. 


BISSET’S (Anprew) History of the Commonwealth of England, 
from the Death of Charles I, to the Expulsion of the Long Parliament 


by Cromwell. Chiefly from the MSS, in the State Paper Office. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. 


BLAKISTON’S (Capz.) Narrative of the Expedition sent to ex- 


plore the Upper Waters of the Yang-Tsze. Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


BLOMFIELD’S (Bisnor) Memoir, with Selections from his Corre- 
spondence. By his Son. Second Edition. Portrait, post 8vo. 12s. 


BLUNT'S (Rev. J. J.) Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings of 
the Old and NewTestament, an Argument of their Veracity : containing 
the Books of Moses, Historical and Prophetical Scriptures, and the 
Gospels and Acts. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


History of the Church in the First Three Centuries, 
Third Edition, Post 8yo. 7s. 6d, 


Parish Priest; His Duties, Acquirements and Obliga- 
tions. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Right Use of the Early Fathers. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


— Plain Sermons Preached to a Country Congregation. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 2 Vols. Post Syo. 


Essays on various subjects. S8vo. 12s. 
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BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Illustrated with Coloured 


Borders, Initial Letters, and Woodeuts, A new edition. 8vo. 18s. 
cloth ; 31s. 6d. calf; 36s. morocco. 


BORROW’S (Guorau) Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures, 


and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures inthe Peninsula. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 27s.; or Popular Edition, 
16mo, 3s. 6d. 


— Yineali, or the Gipsies of Spain; their Manners, 
Customs, Religion, and Language. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s.; or Popular 
Edition, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


—_——_— Win Watss: its People, Language, and Scenery. 
Third Edition. With Introductory Remarks. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Lavengro ; The Scholar—The Gipsy—and the Priest. 
Portrait. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. ' 
Romany Rye; a Sequel to lLavengro. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. at 
BOSWELL’S (Jamus) Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Inelud- 


ing the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mr. Croxer. Portraits. Royal 
8vo. 10s. 


BRACH’S (C. L.) History of the Races of the Old World. Post 


8vo. Qs. 


BRAY’S (Mrs.) Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal 
Reminiscences. Illustrated with Portrait and 60 Woodcuts of his 
chief works. 4to. 21s. 


BREWSTER’S (81x Davrp) Martyrs of Science; or, Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. Fourth Edition. Feap.8vo. 4s. 6d. 





More Worlds than One. The Creed of the Philo- 


sopher and the Hope of the Christian. Zighth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Stereoscope: its History, Theory, Construction, 
and Application to the Arts and to Education, Woodcuts, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Kaleidoscope: its History, Theory, and Construction, 
with its application to the Fine and Useful Arts, Second Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 8vo. 


York and Oxford, 1831-32, 13s. 6d. Edinburgh, 1850, 15s. 
Cambridge, 1833, 12s. Ipswich, 1851, 16s. 6d. 
Edinburgh, 1834, 15s. Belfast, 1852, 15s. 
Dublin, 1835, 13s. 6d. Hull, 1853, 10s. 6d. 
Bristol, 1836, 12s. Liverpool, 1854, 183. 
Liverpool, 1837, 16s. 6d. Glasgow, 1855, 15s. 
Newcastle, 1838, 15s. Cheltenham, 1856, 18s. 
Birmingham, 1839, 13s. 6d Dublin, 1857, 15s. 
Glasgow, 1840, 15s. Leeds, 1858, 20s. 
Plymouth, 1841, 13s. 6d. Aberdeen, 1859, 15s. 
Manchester, 1842, 10s. 6d. Oxford, 1860, 25s. 
Cork, 1843, 12s. Manchester, 1861, 15s. 
York, 1844, 20s. Cambridge, 1862, 20s. 
Cambridge, 1845, 12s. Newcastie, 1863, 25s. 
Southampton, 1846, 15s. Bath, 1864, 18s. 
Oxford, 1847, 18s. Birmingham, 1865, 25s. 
Swansea, 1848, 9s. Nottingham, 1866, 24s. 





Birmingham, 1849, 10s. Dundee, 1867, 26s. 














6 LIST OF WORKS 





BROUGHTON’S (Lorp) Journey through Albania and other 
Provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, 1809—10. 
Third Edition. Illustrations. 2 Vols, 8vo. 30s. 


Visits to Italy. 3rd Hdition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


BROWNLOW’S (Lavy) Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian. 
From the year 1802 to 1815. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. By Sir 
st B. Heap, Bart. 7th Edition, with Illustrations, Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. ; 


BUNYAN (Joun) and Oliver Cromwell. Select Biographies. By 


Rosert SouTHEY. Post 8vo. 2s. 


BURGON’S (Rey. J. W.) ‘Christian Gentleman ; or, Memoir ‘of 
Patrick Fraser Tytler. Second Edition. Post 8yo. 9s. 


Letters from Rome. Post 8vo. 12s. 


BURN’S (Coz.) Dictionary of Naval and Military Technical 
Terms, English and French—French and English. Yourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 15s. 


BUXTON’S (Cuarues) Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Bart. With Selections from his Correspondence. By his Son. Portrait. 
8vo. 16s. Or Popular Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


—_______ Ipgas or tHE Day ‘on Ponrtcy, ANALYSED AND 
ARRANGED. Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 


BYRON’S (Lorp) Life, Letters, and Journals. By Tuomas Moorr. 
Plates. 6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 18s. 


—————. Life, Letters, and Journals. By Tuomas Moone. 
Portraits. Royal 8vo. Qs. 


Poetical Works. Library Hdition. Portrait. 6 Vols. 
8vo, 45s. 


—_— Poetical Works. Plates. 10 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 380s. 
——— Poetical Works. 8 Vols. 24mo. 20s. 
———— Poetical Works. Plates. Royal 8vo. 9s. 
Poetical Works. (Pxaru Eprrion.) Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. 
Childe Harold. With 80 Engravings. Crown 8yo. 
Childe Harold. Vignettes. 16mo. 1s. 
Childe Harold. Portrait. 16mo. 6d. 
Childe Harold. .16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Tales and Poems. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Miscellaneous. 2 Vols. 24mo, 5s. 
Dramas and Plays. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5s. 
Don Juan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5s. 
Beauties. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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BURR’S (G. D.) Instructions in Practical Surveying, Topogra- 
phical Plan Drawing, and on sketching ground without Instruments. 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; a Critical Examination of the 
Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod. 
Translated by Rev. J. R. Fisuuaxe. Lifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


——_—— CATALOGUE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. 


With all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, 
accompanied by an Index. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. J. R 
‘FIsuiaxe. Fifth Edition, Revised by Rey. E. Vonanirs. Post8vo. 6s. 


CALLCOTT’S (Lavy) Little Arthur’s History of England. 
New Lidition, brought down to 1832. With Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL’S (Lorp) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Sealof England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. Fourth Edition. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 
Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. Second Edition. 
3Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

_________ Shakspeare’s Legal Acquirements Considered, 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Life of Lord Chancellor Bacon. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(Gzoraz) Modern India. A Sketch of the System 
of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 
Government and Policy. 8vo, 12s. 


(Txos.) Short Lives of the British Poets. With an» 
Essay on English Poetry. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CARNARVON’S (Lorp) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Recollections of the Druses of Lebanon. With 
Notes on their Religion. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
CASTLEREAGH (Tur) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 


of the official career of the late Viscount Castlereagh to the close of his 
life. Edited by the Marquis or LONDONDERRY. 12 Vols. 8vo. 14s.each. 











CATHCART’S (Six Gzorcz) Commentaries on the War in Russia 
and Germany, 1812-13. Plans. 8vo. 14s. 

CAVALCASELLE axnp CROWES History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Second to the Sixteenth Century, from recent re- 
searches, as well as from personal inspection of the Works of Art in 
that Country. With 100 Illustrations. 3 Vols. 8yo. 63s. 

- — History of Painting in North Italy, includ- 
ing Venice, Lombardy, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Parma, Friuli, 
Ferrara, and Bologna. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. (In preparation.) 

Notices of the Lives and Works of the 

Early Flemish Painters. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

















8 LIST OF WORKS 





CHILD (G. Cuaruin, M.D.) Benedicite; or, Song of the Three 
Children; being Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
the Creator. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 


CHURTON’S (Arcupracon) Gongora. An Historical Essay on the 
Age of Philip III. and LY. of Spain. With Translations, Portrait. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 15s. 


CICERO’S LIFE AND TIMES. With his Character viewed 


as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend, and a Selection from his Corres- 
pondence and Orations. By Wuttram ForsytH, Q.C. New Edition. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


CLIVE’S (Lorn) Life. By Ruy. G. R. Guura, M.A. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COLCHESTER (Tan) PAPERS. The Diary and Correspondence 
of Charles Abbott, Lord Colchester, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1802-1817. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


COLERIDGE’S (Samuzn Tayztor) Table-Talk. New Edition. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
COLLINGWOOD’S (Coruzert) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 


Shores and Waters of the China Sea. Being Observations in Natural 
History during a Voyage to China, Formosa, Borneo, Singapore, &c., 
during 1866—67, With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COOK’S (Canon) Sermons Preached at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 


and on Special Occasions. 8vo. 9s. 


COOKERY (Mopzrrn Domustic). Founded on Principles of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. By a 
Lady. New Edition. Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


CORNWALLIS (Tur) Papers and Correspondence during the 


American War,—Administrations in India,—Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amiens. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 63s. 


COWPER’S (Mary, Countuss) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline Princess of Wales, 1714—20. Edited by Hon, Spencur 
Cowrer. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


CRABBE’S (Ruy. Groren) Life and Poetical Works. Plates. 


8 vols. Feap. 8vo. 24s.; or Complete in 1 Vol. Plates. Royal 
8vo. 7s. 


CREE’S (E. D.) Portrait of the Primitive Church. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


CROKER’S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children, 
Fifth Edition. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
England. Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 
the Hebrides, Portraits. Royal Syo. 10s. 


A zIMOyE on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 
vO. S, 


Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


CROMWELL (Orivzr) and John Bunyan. By Rozerr Souruzy. 
Post 8v0. 2s, 
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CROWE’S anv CAVALCASELLE’S Notices of the Early Flemish 


Painters. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 12s, 
History of Painting in Italy, from 2nd to 16th 


Century. Derived from Historical Researches as well as Inspection of 
the Works of Art in that Country. With 100 Illustrations. 3 Vols, 
8vo. 2ls, each. 

— North Italy, including Venice, 
Lombardy, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Parma, Friuli, Ferrara, and Bo- 
logna. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8yo. (Jn preparation.) 

CUMMING’S (R. Gorpon) Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 


Far Interior of South Africa; with Anecdotes of the Chace, and Notices 
of the Native Tribes. New Huition. Woodcuts. Post 8vyo. 55. 


CUNNINGHAM’S (Attan) Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
CURTIUS’ (Prorzssor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for Colleges 
and the Upper Forms. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smite. Third Eaition. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 


Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
CURZON’S (Hon. Ropurr) Anmenta AnD Erzzroum. A Year on 
the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia, Third Edition. Wood- 

cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. Fifth Edition. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CUST’S (GrnErat) Warriors of the 17th Century—The Thirty Years’ 
War—and the Civil Wars of France and England. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 
8s. each. 

——— Annals of the Wars—18th & 19th Century, 1700—1815. 


Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. With Maps. 9 Vols. Post 
8vo. 5s. each. 


DARWIN’S (Cuaruxs) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the World. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 
or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Fourth 
Edition, revised, Post 8vo. 15s. 


Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 
as to the good of Intercrossing. Woodcuts. Post Syo. 9s. 


— Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 


Fact and Argument for. By Frirz Muuier, With 
numerous Illustrations and Additions by the Author. ‘Translated from 
the German by W.S. Datuas. 8yo0. (Nearly ready.) 


DAVIS'S (Narwan) Visit to the Ruined Cities of Numidia and 


Carthaginia, Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
(Sir J. F.) Chinese Miscellanies: a Collection of Essays 
and Notes. Post 8vo. 6s. 
DAVY’S (Str Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 
Salmonia; or, Daysof Fly Fishing. Fourth Hdition. 
Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 




















10 LIST OF WORKS 





DELEPIERRE’S (Octave) History of Flemish Literature. From 
the Twelfth Century. 8vo. 9s. 
Historical Difficulties and Contested Events. 
Being Notes on some Doubtful Points of History. Post 8vo. 6s. 
DENISON’S (E. B.) Life of Bishop Lonsdale, D.D. With Selec- 
tions from his Writings. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 
DERBY’S (Earu ov) Translation of the Iliad of Homer into 
English Blank Verse. Fifth Library Eiition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.; or Seventh 
Edition, with Translations from the Poets, Ancient and Modern. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 
*,* Translations from the Poets, may be had separately. Svo. 3s. 6u. 
DE ROS’S (Lorp) Memorials of the Tower of London.’ Second 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Young Officer's Companion; or, Essays on Military 
Duties and Qualities: with Examples and Illustrations from History. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 


DIXON’S (W. Hepworrn) Story of the Life of Lord Bacon. Second 
Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DOG-BREAKING ; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 


Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. With 
a Few Hints for those who Love the Dog and the Gun. By Lixzvr.- 
Gen. Hutcurnson. Iourth Edition. With40 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 15s. 


DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


DOUGLAS'S (Sir Howarp) Life and Adventures. By 8. W. 
Fuutom. Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 
Theory and Practice of Gunnery. ifth Hdition. Plates. 
8vo. 2ls. 
Military Bridges. Third Hdition. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 
Naval Warfare with Steam. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Modern Systems of Fortification. Plans. 8vo. 12s, 


DRAKE'S (Sir Franots) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Joun Barrow. Third Hdition. Post 8vo. 2s. 

DRINKWATER’S (Jonn) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2s. 

DU CHAILLU’S (Pavn B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
Accounts of the Gorilla, the Nest-building Ape, Chimpanzee, Croco- 
dile, &c. Illustrations. Svo. 21s. 

— Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Pene- 
tration into Equatorial Africa, Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

DUFFERIN’S (Lorn) Letters from High Latitudes; an Account 
of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. Fifth 
Edition. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DYER’S (Txos. H.) History of Modern Europe, from the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War in the 
Crimea. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

EASTLAKE’S (Sir Cuanrzzs) Italian Schools of Painting. From 


the German of Kueier. Edited, with Notes. Third Edition. Tlus- 
trated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 
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EDWARDS’ (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 
ELDON’S (Lorn) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 


his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twiss. Third Edition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 21s. 


ELLESMERE’S (Lorp) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 


Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 


ELLIS’S (W.) Visits to Madagascar, including a Journey to 
the Capital, with notices of Natural History, and Present Civilisation 
of the People. Fi/th Thousand. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s, 


— Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Persecutions and 
Heroic Sufferings of the Native Christians. Illustrations. S8vo. 16s. 


— (Mrs.) Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 
Training. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELPHINSTONE’S (Hon. Movntstvart) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. ifth Edition. Map. 8vo. 18s. 


ENGEL’S (Cart) Music of the Most Ancient Nations; particularly 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews; with Special Reference to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. With 100 Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 


ENGLAND (History or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713—83. By Lorp Manon (now Earl Stanhope). Library 
Edition,7 Vols. 8vo. 93s.; or Popular Edition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 35s. 


—___—— From the First Invasion by the Romans. By Mrs. 
Marxuam. New and Cheaper Edition, continued to 1863. Woodeuts. 
12mo., 4s. 


From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. By Davin Humes. Corrected and continued to 1858. 
Edited by Wu. Suiru, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(Smaller History of) By Wm. Smira, LL.D. 
New Edition, continued to 1865. Woodcuts. 18mo. 3s. éd. 


— Little Arthur’s. By Lapy Cauzcorr. New Edition, 
continued to 1862. Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ESKIMAUX and English Vocabulary, for Travellers in the Arctic 
Regions. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 
LITERARY PAPERS which have appeared in that Journal, 2 vols. 
Feap. 8vo. 8s. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS. New Series. 
Vols. I. to VI. Svo. 10s, 6d. each. 


EXETER’S (Bisuor or) Letters to Charles Butler, on his Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church. New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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FARRAR’S (A. S.) Critical History of Free Thought in 
reference to the Christian Religion, Being the Bampton Lectures, 1862. 
8vo. 16s, 


(F. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modern 


Researches. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


FERGUSSON’S (Jamus) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored. Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


History of Architecture in all Countries: from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. With 1200 Illustrations and an 
Index. Vols. JI. and II. 8vo. 42s. each. 


History of Architecture. Vol. II1].—The Modern 
Styles. With 312 Lllustrations, and an Index. 8vo. 31s. 6d. | 


— Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
being the Substance of Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1862 and ’65. Woodeuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FISHER’S (Rev. Grorcz) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of | 
Schools. Ti/th Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. | 
Fifth Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


FLEMING (Wm.) Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWER GARDEN (Tux). By Rev. Txos. Jamus. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
FONNEREAU’S (T. G.) Diary cf a Dutiful Son. Feap. 8vo. 





4s, 6d. | 
FORBES’ (C. 8.) Iceland; its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. 
Illustrations, Post 8vo. 14s, e 


FORSTER’S (Joun) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 
First. A Chapter of English History re-written. Post 8vo. 


Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Essay on 


English freedom under the Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Sir John Eliot: a Biography, 1590—1632. With 
Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


Biographies of Oliver Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, 
Sir Richard Steele, Charles Churchill, Samuel Foote. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. 12s, 
FORD’S (Rrcwarp) Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 38s. 6d. 


FORSYTH’S (Wruu1am) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 
from his Correspondence and Orations. New Zdition. Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s, 


FORTUNE'S (Rozert) Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea 


Countries of China, 1843-52. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 
8vo. 18s. 


- Third Visit to China. 1858-6. Woodeunts. 8vo. 16s. 


Yedo and Peking. With Notices of the Agricul- 
ture and Trade of China, during a Fourth Visit to that Copan Tilus- 
trations, Syo. 16s, 
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FOSS’ (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 
Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. 8yvo. 126s. 

Tabulee Curiales ; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 
of Westminster Hall. Showing the Judges who sat in them from 1066 
to 1864; with the Attorney and Solicitor Generals of each reign. To 
which is prefixed an Alphabetical List of all the Judges during the 
same period. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FRANCE (History or). From the Conquest by the Gauls. 
By Mrs. Marxaam. New and Cheaper Edition, continued to 1856. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo, 4s. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Second Empire, 1852. By W.H.Prarson. Edited by Wu. Smiru, 
LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FRENCH (Tuer) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durr Gorpon. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 

FRERE’S (M.) Old Deccan Days; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 
Current in Southern India. Collected from Oral Tradition. Illustrated 
by C. F. Frere. With an Introduction and Notes, by Sir Barrie 
Frere. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

GALTON’S (Fravots) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Fourth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY (Ancrent). By Rev. W. L. Bryan. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

(MopEry). By Rev. W. L. Bevan. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. In the Press. 

-—____—_——— Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, 8yo. 

GERMANY (Hisrory or). From the Invasion by Marius, to Recent 
times. By Mrs, Marxuam. New and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts. 
12mo. 4s. 

GIBBON’S (Epwarp) History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. A New Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. And 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wu. Smita. Maps. 8 Vols. 8yo. 60s. 

(The Student’s Gibbon); Being an Epitome of the 
above work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators, By 
Dr. Wm. SmitrH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GIFFARD’S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GLADSTONE’S (W. E.) Financial Statements of 1853, 60, 63, 
and 64; with Speeches on Tax-Bills and Charities. Second Hudition. 
8vo. 12s. 





Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

GLEIG’S (G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans, Post 8vo. 2s. 


Story of the Battle of Waterloo, Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2s. 





______.. Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 











| 
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GOLDSMITH’S (Onrver) Works. A New Edition. Edited with 


Notes by Perer CunnineHam. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


GONGORA; An Historical Essay on the Times of Philip III. and 
IV. of Spain. With Illustrations. By ArncupEACoN Cuurron. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 15s. 


GORDON’S (Sir Atux. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(Lavy Durr) Amber-Witch: A Trial for Witch- 


craft. From theGerman. Post Svo. 2s. 


French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir, From the French, 
Post 8vo, 2s. 


GOUGER’S (Hxzwrr) Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprison- 


mentin Burmah. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


GRAMMARS -(Latin and Grusx). See Cunrivs; Surra; Kine 


Epwarp Viru., &c, &c. 


GREECE (History or). From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. By Wm. Smiru, LL.D. Woodents. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(Smatiur History or). By Wu. Smrru, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


GRENVILLE (Taz) PAPERS. Being the Public and Private 
Correspondence of George Grenville, including his Private Drary. 
Edited by W. J. Smirn. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 


GREY’S (Harz) Correspondence with King William IVth. and 


Sir Herbert Taylor, from November, 1830, to the Passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


———_——— Parliamentary Government and Reform; with 


Suggestions for the Improvement of our Representative System. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 


(Sir Gxorex) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodeuts. Post 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
GRUNER’S (Lzwis) Terra-Cotta Architecture of North Italy, 


From careful Drawings and Restorations. With illustrations, engraved 
and printed in Colours. Small folio. 52. 5s. 


GROTE’S (Guorer) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 


to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexand 
the Great. Jouwrth Edition. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 112s, be Se5 





—— ~~~ Puato, and the other Companions of Socrates. 
Second Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 45s. 


———— (Mrs.) Memoir of Ary Scheffer. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. | 


GUIZOT’S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on the Religious 


Questions of the Day. Part I. The Essence. Part I y 
State. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 20s, ebSE Ts Thor event 


Meditations on Christianity: Part III. Its Relation 


to the State of Society and Progress of tl i 
(Neastpibenany g of the Human Mind. Post 8yo. 
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HALLAM’ (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Tenth Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. : 


____—_— The Student’s Hallam. An Epitome of the History 
of Europe during the Middle Ages. With Adéitional Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Wa. Sra, LL.D. Post Svo., Uniform with the ‘ Stu- 
dent’s Hume.” (In Preparation.) 


_______— Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 
17th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo0. 36s. 





________ Historical Works. Containing History of England, 
—Middle Ages of Europe,—Literary History of Europe. 10 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


———_— (Arrtxvur) Remains; in Verse and Prose. With Pre- 
face, Memoir, and Portrait. Feap.8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HAMILTON'S (Jamzs) Wanderings in North Africa, With Ilustra- 


tions. Post 8vo. 12s, 


HANNAH'S (Rev. Dr.) Bampton Lectures for 1863; the Divine 


and Humaa Elements in Holy Seripture. Svo, 10s. 6d. 


HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo. 
HAY’S (J, H. Daummonp) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes and 


Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 


HEAD’S (Srz Francis) Horse and his Rider. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 5s. 
Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Bubbles from ‘the Brunnen of Nassau. Illustrations. 
Post Syo. 7s. 6d. 


——— Emigrant. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


———. Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 
Railway. PostS8vo, 2s. 


—— (Sir Epmunp) Shall and Will; or, Future Auxiliary 
Verbs, Feap.8vo. 4s. 


HEBER’S (Brsuor) Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 
from Calcutta to Bombay, with an Account of a Journey to Madras 
and the Southern Provinces. Twelfth Edition. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 7s. 


Poetical Works, including Palestine, Europe, The Red 


Sea, Hymns, &c. Stath Hdition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the 

Year. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Rev. G. 


RAw.inson, assisted by Sir Henry RAawviyson and Sir J. G. WIL- 
KINSON. Second Ldition. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48s. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HAND-BOOK—TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 
Italian. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


- NORTH GERMANY,—Ho.tanp, Benerum, Prus- 
sIA, and the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Austria, Styria, 


Salzberg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. Post 8vo. 


PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
Woodcuts, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 


By Crowe and CAVALCASELLE. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 


SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Post 
S. 





6s. 


8vo. 5. 


FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 


the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphiné, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees, Maps. Post 8yo. 12s. 


————— CORSICA and SARDINIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 4s. 


PARIS, and its Environs. Map and Plans. Post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Murray’s PLAN or Panis, mounted on canvas. 3s. 6d. 
SPAIN, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, Cata- 

lonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Nayarre. Maps. Post 8vo. (In the Press.) 
PORTUGAL, Liszon, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Liguria, Venetia, 


Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post 8vo. 12s, 
CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 
Marches, Umbria, and the Patrimony of St. Peter’s. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
~ ROME anp irs Environs. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 


Herculaneum, and Vesuvius, Map. Post8vo. 10s. 
———  KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. Post 8vo. 63. 


SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 
and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Map. Post 8yvo. 12s, 


PAINTING. The Italian Schools, Edited by Sir 
Cuartes Easriaxz, R.A, Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, rrom Crrasun 


to Bassano. By Mrs. Jameson. Portraits, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DENMARK, Swepen, and Norway. New Edition. 
Maps. Post 8vo, (In Preparation.) 
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HAND-BOOK—KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY. ~ Map. 


Post 8vo. 5s. ’ 
GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. Maps. Post8vo. (Jn preparation.) 

TURKEY, Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps, Post 8vo. (Za preparation.) 

FGYPT, Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the 
Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &e. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 

HOLY LAND—Syria anp Patustins, Peninsula 
of Sinai, Edom, and Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

INDIA. — Bompay anp Mapras. Map. 2 Vols. 
Post. 8vo. 24s. 

RUSSIA, St. Permrssuren, Moscow, Ponanp, and 
Fintanp. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HAND-BOOK—MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodcuts. 16mo. Is. 
KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rams- 


gate, Sheerness, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, Arunde!, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 
gate, Guildford, Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, and IsLu oF 
Wicut. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 
Chippeuham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c. Map. Post 8vo. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 
Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 


Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the Descent of the Thames, Map. Post 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, anv WORCESTER, 
Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal - 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham, Map, Post 8vo. 


6s. 6d. 

CATHEDRALS OF GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD and WorcESTER, Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each, or in 1 Vol., Post 
Svo. 8s. 6d, 

NORTH AND SOUTH WALES, Bangor, Car- 
naryon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, Menai Straits, Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, &c. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND STAFFORD, 
Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, he Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhi pton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 
Scarborough, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Waketield, Bradford, 


Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield, Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 12s. 
Co} 
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HAND-BOOK—DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 

castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 

a, Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-T weed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

WESTMORLAND ann CUMBERLAND —Lan- 


caster, Furness Ab ey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby, Map. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


*,* Murray’s Map or Toe Lakes, oncanvas. 3s. 6d. 

HASTERN COUNTIES, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Cambridge. Map. Post 8vo. (In the Press.) 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of 
Munster, &. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 

~ HASTERN CATHEDRALS, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 18s. 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS, Winchester, Salisbury, 


Exeter, Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 110 Illustra- 
tions 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


WESTERN CATHEDRALS, Bristol, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Worcester, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 
16s. 


NORTHERN CATHEDRALS, York, Ripon, Dur- 


ham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. With Illustrations. 
8v0. (In preparation.) 


HAND-BOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From English 
Authors. Third Hdition. Feap. 8yo. 5s. 
HESSEY (Rey. Dr.). Sunday—Its Origin, History, and Present 


Obligations. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1860. Second Edition. 
8vo. 16s. Or Popular Hdition. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HICKMAN’S (Wx.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of. Naval 
Courts-Martial. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

HONEY BEE (Tur). An Essay. By Ruy. Tuomas Jamus, 
Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

HOOK’S (Dxan) Church Dictionary. Ninth Edition. -8yo. 16s, 

(Tuxovors )Life. By J.G.Locknarr. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


HOPH'S (A. J.B.) English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century, 
With Illustrations. Svo, 12s. 

HOPE'S (T. C.) ARCHITECTURE OF AHMEDABAD, with 
Historical Sketch and Architectural Notes by T. C. Hops, and James 
Fercusson, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 120 Photographs, and 22 Woodcuts. 


Crown 











4to. 51. 5s. 

BEJAPOOR, with Historical Sketch and Ar- 
chitectural Essay by Col. Meapows Tayxor and Jas, FERGUSSON. 
With 2 Maps, 78 Photographs, and 13 Woodeuts. Folio. 102, 10s, 
DHARWAR and MYSORE, With Historical 
Sketch and Architectural Essay by Col. Mzapows TAYLOR and Jas. 


FERGusson. With 2 Maps, 100 Photographs, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Folio, 121, 12s, 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. <A Series of Works 
adapted for all circles and classes of vility of the Auth been selected 
i 


1, 


2, 


3, 


4, 


5. 


10. 





1, 


2. 


for their acknowledged interest and a 
Published at 2s, and 3s. 6d. each, and arra’ 


heads as follows :— 


CLASS A. 


the Authors, Post 
sed, under two distinctive 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND - HISTORIC TALES. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 


BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Grorcz 
Borrow. 3s. 6d. 


GIPSIES or SPAIN. By Groraz 
Borrow. 3s. 6d. 


8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 


5. 


6. 


8. 


9, 





10. 


11. 


12. 


14, 


7. 


BisHop Heser. 2 Vols. 7s. 

TRAVELS in tHE HOLY LAND, 
By Inpy and MANGLES. 2s, 

MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
By J. Drummonp Hay. 2s. 

LETTERS FROM tue BALTIC. 
By a Lapy. 2s. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, By Mrs. 
MEREDITH. 23. 

THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. 
LEwis. 2s. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 
Sir Joun Maucoum. 3s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 
23, 

13. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
HERMANN MELVILLE, 2 Vols. 7s. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA, By Ray. J. ABBOTT. 2s. 


By 








' 


THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 
By Lonp ELLESMERE. 2s. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. 
Carr. Mirman, 2s, 
SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 
By Sir A. Gorpon, 3s. 6d. 
THE BATTLE or WATERLOO. 
By Rev. G.R. Guria. 35. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEP. 
FENS. 2s. 


BY 


THE BRITISH POETS. By 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 8s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 


Lorp Manon. 3s. 6d. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 
Rey. G.R. Gurie. 3s. 6d. 
NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY. By Sm F.B. Heap. 25, 


LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rey. G. 
R. Guria. 38s. 6d. 


SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By | 11. 
JOHN DRINKWATER, 2s. 
THE AMBER-WITCH. By | 12, 
Lavy Durr Gorpon. 2s. 
CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. | 13: 
By Ropert SourHey. 2s, 
LIFE or Sin FRANCIS DRAKE. | 1* 
By Joun Barzow, 2s, 16 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- : 
TON. By Rev. G.R. Guia. 2s. 16 
. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. : 
By Lavy Durr Gorpon. 2s. 7 
. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. \ 
23. 18 
. LIVONIAN TALES. 2s. : 
. LIFE OF CONDE. By Lorp Ma- | 19. 
HON. 3s, 6d. 
SALE’S BRIGADE. By Rev. | 20. 
G.R.Gurie. 2s. 
CLASS B. 


AND ADVENTURES. 


15, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


13° 


20. 


21, 


22, 


23. 


24, 


25: 


LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Lapy. 2s. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS. 
CHARLES ST, JonN. 35. 6d. 
PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sin 
F.B. Heap. 2s, 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Ricuarp Forp. 3s, 6d. 
THE RIVER AMAZON. 
W.H. Epwarps. 2s. 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 
INDIA, By Rey.C. Acranp. 2s. 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 
By G. F. Ruxton. 3s. 6d. 
PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA,. 
By,Lorp Carnarvon, 3s, 6d. 
BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rev. H. W. Hayaartu. 2s. 
THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
| Baye St. Jonn, 23, 


SIERRA LEONE. By a Lapy, 
3s. 6d. 


By 


By 


*,* Each work may be had separately. 
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20 LIST OF WORKS 





HORACE (Works or.) Edited by Dean Mitman. With 100 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Life of), By Dean Mizman. Woodcuts, and coloured 


Borders. 8vo. 9s. 


HOUGHTON’S (Lorp) Poetical Works. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
HUME (Tux Srupznt’s) A History of England, from the Invasion 


of Julius Cesar to the Revolution of 1688. Corrected and continued 
to 1858. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smira. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Gxn.) on the most expeditious, certain, and 
easy Method of Dog-Breaking. Fourth Edition. Enlarged and 
revised, with 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15s, 

HUTTON’S (H. E.) Principia Greeca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, 
with Vocabularies. Sixth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 2s. 

JAMES’ (Rev. Tuomas) Fables of Hsop, A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodeuts by TrnnizL and Wo ur, 
Fiftieth Thousand. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy—Cimabue to Bassano. New 
Edition. With 50 Portraits. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JENNINGS’ (L. J.) Eighty Years of Republican Government in 
the United States. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

JESSE'S (Epwarp) Gleaningsin Natural History. Highth Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 63, 

JOHNS’ (Rev. B. G.) Blind People; their Works and Ways. With 
Sketches of the Lives of some famous Blind Men. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samvzt) Life. By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mr. Croxer. Portraits. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Lives of the English Poets, Edited by Prrzr 

CunninaHAm. 8vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d, 

KEN’S (Brsuor) Life. By a Laymay. Portrait. ‘2 Vols. 8v0. 18s. 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

——— Approach to the Holy Altar. Feap. 8vo. le. 6d. 


KENNEDY’S (Gunzrar) Notes on the Battle of Waterloo. With 
a Memoir of his Life and Services, and a Plan for the Defence of Canada. 
With Map and Plans. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

KERR’S (Rosert) GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; or, How to Puan 
ENGLISH RESIDENCES, FROM THE PARSONAGE TO THE PALACE. With 
Tables and Cost. Views and Plans. Second Edition. S8yo. 24s, 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Surveyors, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

———— (R. Matcomm) Student’s Blackstone. A Systematic 
Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KING’S (Rev. C. W.) Antique Gems; their Origin, Use, and 


Value, as Interpreters of Ancient History, and as illustrative of Ancient 
Art. Second Edition. Tlustrations. 8vo. 24s. 


KING EDWARD VIrn’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue. Seventeenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 


leg and Prosody, with an English Translation. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 
$s. 6d. 
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KING GEORGE THE THIRD’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD NORTH, 1769-82. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
W. Bopuam Donne. 2 vols. 8vo. 82s. P 

KIRK’S (J. Fosrmr) History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8Svo. 45s. 

KUGLER’S Italian Schools of Painting: Edited, with Notes, by 
Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE. Third Edition, Woodeuts. 2 Vols. Post 
8vo. 30s. 

German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Waaaren. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

LAYARD’S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
a Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
vO. 36s. 

*,* A PopuLaR EpirTron. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Nineveh and Babylon; being the Narrative of a 
Second Expedition to Assyria. Plates. Svo. 2ls. 
* * A PopuLtar Epirion, With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LEATHES’ (Stanurr) Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. With an 
Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis i—vi., and Psalms 
ivi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LENNEP'S (Ray. H. J. Vay) Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 
With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 

LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters, With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

————_— _ Autobiographical Recollections, with Selections 
from his Correspondence. Edited by Tom Taytor. Portrait. 2 Vols, 
Post 8vo. 18s. 

— Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lavy. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Manpras. By a Lavy. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Srerra Leonz. By a Lavy. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LEVI’S (Luonz) Wages and Harnings of the Working Classes. 
With some Facts Illustrative of their Economic Condition. 8vo. 6s. 


LEWIS (Sir G. C.) On the Government of Dependencies. 8vo, 12s, 


Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire, &c. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

——— (M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West indies. Post 8yvo. 2s. 

LIDDELL’S (Dzan) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art, 2 Vols. 8yo. 28s. 

Student’s History of Rome, abridged from the 
above Work. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LINDSAY’S (Lorp) Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawfurd and Balearres. With Extracts from Oficial Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 3 Vols.. 8vo. 24s, 


LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
Impulsia Gushington. Edited by Lonp Durrurin. With 24 Plates, 4to. 21s, 
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LITTLE ARTHURS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lapy 


Catucorr. New Ldition, continued to 1862. With 20 *Woodcuts, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LIVINGSTONE’S (Dr.) Popular Account of his Missionary 
Travels in South Africa, LIlustrations. Post 8vyo. 6s. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambezi and 


its Tributaries; and of the Discovery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 
1858-64. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of “ Letters from the 
Baltic.” Post 8vo. 2s, 

LOCKHART’S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantic. Translated, with Notes. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Theodore Hook. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

LONDON (OLD). A series of Essays on its Archeeology and 
Antiquities, by Dran Sranuny; A.J. Brrrsrorp Horn, M.P.; G. G. 
Scorr, R.A.; R. Wesrmacort. R.A.; E. Foss, F.S.A.; G. T. Cuark: 
Josrpa Burtt; Rey. J. R Green; and G. Scuarr, F.S.A. Svo. 12s, 

LONDON’S (Bisop or) Dangers and Safeguards of Modern 


Theology. Containing Suggestions to the Theological Student under 
present difficulties. Second Hdition. 8yo. 9s. 


LONSDALDB’S (Bisnop) Life. With Selections from his Writings. 
By E. B, Denison, Q.C. With Portrait. Crown S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Instructions in Gardening. With Directions 


and Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Eighth Edition. Wood- 
cuts, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


LUCAS’ (Samvuzt) Secularia; or, Surveys on the Main Stream of 
History. Svo. 12s. 


LUCKNOW: a Lady’s Diary of the Siege. Feap, 8vo. 4s. 6d." 

LYELL’S (Sir Cuarizs) Elements of Geology; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants as illustrated by Geological 
Monuments. Sixth Hdition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


Principles of Geology; or, the Modern Changes 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of Geology. 
Tenth Edition. With Ilustrations. 2 Vols. Syo. 32s. 


Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 
Third Edition. Wlustrations, S8yo. 14s. 


LYTTELTON’S (Lorp) Ephemera. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
LYTTON’S (Lorp) Poems. New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d." 


———_—— Lost Tales of Miletus. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MACPHERSON’S (Masor 8. C.) Memorials of Service in India, 


while Political Agent at Gwalior duiing the Mutiny. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


MAHON’S (Lorp) Works. See Srannopn (Harl of). 
McCLINTOCK’S (Sir L.) Narrative of the Discovery of the 


Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arctic Seas, 
Twelfth Thousand. Tlustrations. 8vo. 16s, 


M*CULLOOCH’S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Rroarpo’s Political 
Works. With Notes and Memoir. 8yo. 16s. 


MacDOUGALL’S (Coz.) Modern Warfare as Influenced by Modern 
Artillery, With Plans, Post 8vo. 12s, 
MAINE (H. Sumner) On Ancient Law: its Connection with the 
Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8yo. 12s, 
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MALCOLM’S (Sir Joun) Sketches of Persia. Post 8vo. 8s.. 6d. 


MANSEL (Canon) Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1858. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MANSFIELD (Sir Wri11am) On a Gold Currency for India. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MANTELL’S (Gtpron A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope, Plates, 16mo. 6s. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 
Travellers. Edited by Sir J. F. Herscuen and Rev. R. Main. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 9s. (Published by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARKHAM’S (Mrs.) History of England. From tke First Inva- 


sion by the Romans, down to Recent Times. New Hdition, continued to 
1863. Woodeuts. 12mo. 4s. 
History of France. From the Conquest by 


the Gauls, to Recent Times. New Edition, continued to 1856. Wood- 
cuts, 12mo. 4s. 


History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 
to Recent Times. New Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 4s. 

__________ (Chements R.) Travels in Peru and India. Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

MARRYAT’S (JosupH) History of Modern and Medizval Pottery 
and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. Third and 
revised and enlarged Edition. Plates and Woodeuts. 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 

(Horacz) Jutland, the Danish Isles, and Copen- 
hagen. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 

Sweden and Isle of Gothland. Illustrations. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 28s. 

MARSH’S (G. P.) Student’s Manual of the English Language. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 5 

MAUREL’S (Juuzs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 1s. 6d. 

MAYNE'S (Cart.) Four Years in British Columbia and Van- 


couver Island. Its Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and 
Resources for Colonisation. Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


MELVILLE’S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adventures 
amongst the Marquesas and South Sea Islands. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 7s. 
MILLS’ (Rev. Jonn) Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, with 
an Account of the Modern Samaritans. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MILMAN’S (Dray) Historical Works. Containing: 1. History of 
the Jews, 3 Vols. 2. History of Early Christianity, 3 Vols. 3. His- 
tory of Latin Christianity, 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each, 
—~ Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Portrait and Mllus- 
trations. Svo. (Jn preparation.) 
Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered 
as an Evidence of Christianity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Translations from the Agamemnon of Alschylus 
and Bacchanals of Euripides. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Works of Horace. With100 woodcuts. Small 8vo. 7s.6d. 
Life of Horace. Woodecuts. 8vo. 9s. 














_________ Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Feap.8vo, 188. 
—_————— Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
_________ (Carn. E, A.) Wayside Cross. A Tale of the Carlist 


War. Post 8vo. 2s. 
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24 LIST OF WORKS 





MEREDITH’S (Mrs. Cxaruzs) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales. Post 8vo. 2s. 
MESSIAH (THE): A Narrative of the Life, Travels, Death, 


Resurrection, and Ascension of our Blessed Lord. By the Author of 
** Life of Bishop Ken.” Map. 8vo. 18s. 


MICHIB’S (Auexanper) Siberian Overland Route from Peking 
to Petersburg, through the Deserts and Steppes of Mongolia, Tartary, 
&c. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 


Economy and Practical Knowledge and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


MOORE’S (Tuomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 18s.; or1 Vol. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9s. 


MOTLEY’S (J. L.) History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent tothe Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. Embrac- 
ing the English-Dutch struggle against Spain; and a detailed Account 
of the Spanish Armada, Portraits. 4 Vols. Svo. 60s. Or Popular 
Edition. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


MOUHOT’S (Hewrr) Siam, Cambojia, and Lao; a Narrative of 
Travels and Discoveries. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
MOZLEY’S (Ruv. J. B.) Treatise on Predestination. 8vo. 14s. 
Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 7s.6d. 
MUNDY’S (Gznzrat) Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 
Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUNRO’S (Gunerau Sir Tuomas) Life and Letters. By the Rev. 
G. R.Guure, Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Be _ MURCHISON’S (Str Ropericx) Russia in Europe and the Ural 


Mountains. With Coloured Maps, Plates, Sections, &c. 2 Vols. 
Royal 4to. 51. 5s. 


Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains, Jourth Edition. Map and Plates. 8vo. 30s. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. Containing :— 


Weruiineton. By Lory ErresmMeRE. 6d. Bariam’s Literary Essars. 28, 





NimRop ON THE CHASE, 18. Mauon’s Joan or ARC. la, 

Essays From “Tux Times.” 2 Vola. 83.| Heav’s Emigrant. 2s. 6d, 

Music anp Dress. 18. Nimrop on THE Road. ls. 

Layarp’s Account or Ningven. 5a, CROKER ON THE GUILLOTINE. le, 
Mirman’s Faun or JERUSALEM. 138, Houtway’s Norway. 2s, 

Manon’s “Forrty-Fivz.” 33. Maure.’s WELLINGTON. 1s. 6d. 

Lirr or TueopvorK Hook. 1s. CamrseuL’s Lirk or Bacon. 28, 6d. 
Drxeps or Navay Darine, 38. 6d. Tur Frower GarpeEn. ls. 5 
Tur Honzy Bre. 1s. Lock#art’s SPanisu BALLADS. 28.62. 
James’ Msor’s Fasres, 28. 6d. Taytor’s Norges From Lire. 2s. ‘ 
Nimpop on THE TurR. Is. 64, ResectRp ADDRESSES. 1s, ; 
Ant oF Dining. 1s. 6d. Pinn’s Hints on Ancuine. 1s. 


MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Lapy. Reprinted from the “ Quarterly 


Review.” Feap.8vo. 1s. 


NAPIER’S (Sir Cwas.) Life; chiefly derived from his Journals 


and Letters. By Stn W. Napier. Second Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols 
Post 8vo. 48s. : 


(Str Wu.) Life and Letters. Edited by H. A. Brvor, 
M.P. Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 28s. si 


English Battles and Sieges of the Peni 
; enins' r 
War. Fourth Edition, Portrait, Post 8vo. on : 4 
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NAUTICAL (Tux) ALMANACK. Royal 8yo. 28.6d. (By 
Authority.) 

NAVY LIST (Tux). (Published Quarterly, by Authority.) 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT (Inivusrrarzy). With Explanatory Com- 
mentary. Edited by Arcupracon CuurTON, M.A., and Bast JoNEs, 
M.A. With 110 authentic Views of Places, from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. cloth; 52s. 6d. 
calf; 63s. morocco. 

NICHOLLS’ (Srr Gezorexr) History of the English, Irish and 
Scotch Poor Laws. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

(Rev. H. G.) Historical Account of the Forest of 
Dean. Woodeuts, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NICOLAS’ (Srr Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
age which has existed in this Country since the Conquest. By 
WILiiAM CourTHoP£. 8vo. 30s. 

NIMROD On the Chace—The Turf—and The Road. Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OLD LONDON ; Papers read at the London Ccngress. of the 
Archeological Institute, July, 1866. By A.J. B. Berrsrorp Horr, 
M.P.; Dean Sranury, D.D,; G. T. Cuark, Esq.; G. Gineertr Scorr, 
R.A.; Proressor Wisrmacortt, R.A.; Epwarp Foss, F.S.A.; JosePH 
Burtr, Esq.; Rey. J. R. Green; Grorau Scuarr, F.S.A. With 
Illustrations. 8yvo, 12s. 

OXENHAM’S (Rav. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiaec Metre. Wourth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

OXFORD'S (Bisor or) Popular Life of William Wilberforce. 
Portrait. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


PARIS’ (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest; 


or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculeated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Youth, Ninth Edition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PARKYN®S’ (Mansrirxp) Life in Abyssinia: During a Three Years’ 
Residence and Travels in that Country. New Edition, with Map and 
80 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. i 

PEEL'S (Sir Rozrrr) Memoirs. Edited by Haru Srannors 

) y. 

and Mr. CarpwWrELL. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

PENN’S (Ricwarp) Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chegs- 
player. New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

PENROSE’S (F. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 


Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. 51. 5s. 


PERCY’S (Jouyn, M.D.) Metallurgy of Fuel, Coal, Fire-Clays, 
Copper, Zine, Brass, &c. Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 

—_—— Metallurgy of Jron and Steel. Illustrations. 8vo. 42s. 

‘Metallurgy of Lead, Silver, Gold, Platinum, Nickel, Cobalt, 

Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, &c. Illustrations. 8Svo. (Zn the Press.) 


PHILLIPP (C.S. M.) On Jurisprudence. 8vo. 12s. 


PHILLIPS’ (Joun) Memoirs of William Smith, (the Father of Geo- 
logy). Portrait. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
- Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 
District. Plates. 4to. Part I.,20s,—Part II., 30s. 
--— Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 
With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants. 
Second Edition, Plates. 8vo. 15s, 
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PHILPOTTS’ (Bisuor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on his 
“ Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 
POPE’S (Auexanper) Life and Works. A New Edition. Con- 


taining nearly 500 unpublished Letters. Edited, with a New Lirr, 
Introductions and Notes, by Rev. WHITWELL Exwin. Portraits 
8vo. (Jn the Press.) 

PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon and other Scripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Handbook for Syria and Palestine: includingan Account 
of the Geography, History, Antiquities, and Inhabitants of these Countries, 
the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 24s. 

PRAYER-BOOK (In.ustratep), with Borders, Initials, Vig- 
nettes, &c. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. THos. JAmEs. Medium 
8vo. 18s. cloth; 31s. 6d. calf; 36s. morocco. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Orro Sproxter. 
16mo. 1s. 6d. or Coloured, 2s. Gd. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tux). 8vo. 6s. 


RAMBLES among the Turkomans and Bedaweens of the Syrian 
Deserts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

RANKE’S (Lzoponp) History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by SARAH 
Austin. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

RAWLINSON’S (Rev. Gzongr) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Assisted by Sir Henry 
RAwwinson and Sir J. G. Wivxinson. Second Edition. Maps and 
Woodeut. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48s. 


Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World, 
Chaldeea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, and Persia. With Maps and 650 
Illustrations. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16s. each. ; 
Historical Evidences of the truth of the Scripture 
Records stated anew, Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 
REED'S (E. J.) Practical Treatise on Shipbuilding in Iron and 
Steel. With 250 Illustrations. 8vo. (In the Press.) 
REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tux). By Jamus anp Horace Smita. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
RENNIE’S (D. F.) British Arms in Peking, 1860; Kagosima, 
1862. Post 8vo. 12s, 
—_—— Peking and the Pekingese: Being a Narrative of 
the First Year ofthe British Embassy in China, Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 24s. 





Story of Bhotan andthe Dooar War; inelud- 
ing Sketches of a Residence in the Himalayas and Visit te Bhotan in 
1565. Map and Woodcut. Post 8vo. 12s. 


REYNOLDS’ (Sir Josuva) Life and Times. Commenced by 


C. R. Lesuiz, R.A., continued and concluded by Tom TayLor. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s., 


— Descriptive Catalogue of his Works. With Notices 
of their present owners and localities. By Tom TAyLor and CHARLES 
W.Frangs, With Illustrations. Feap. 4to. (In the Press.) < 


RICARDO’S (Davin) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J.R.M‘Cuttocn. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


RIPA’S (Farner) Memoirs during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Peking. From the Italian. Post 8vo. 2s. 
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ROBERTSON’S (Canon) History of the Christian Church, from 
the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIII., A.p, 1122—1304. 
8 Vols. 8vo. 


ROBINSON’S (Ruy. Dr.) Biblical Researches in Palestine and the 
Adjacent Regions; a Journal of Travels in 1838 and 1852. Third Hdi- 
tion. Maps. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 
10s. €d. 
ROME (Srupent’s History or). From tau Barrest Timgs To 


THe ESTABLISHMENT oF THE Empire, By {Dean LippeLy. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— (Smatter History or). By Wm. Surru, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. ° 

ROWLAND’S (Davi) Manual of the English Constitution ; 
Its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 

8vo. 6s, 

RUNDELL'’S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, adapted for Private 
Families. New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

RUSSELL’S (Ruruerrurp) History of the Heroes of Medicine. 


Portraits. S8vo. 14s. 


RUXTON’S (Greorcz F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SALE’S (Siz Roser) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of — 


the Defence of Jellalabad. By Ruv. G.R. GuEra. Post 8vo. 2s. 

SALLESBURY’S (Epwarp) “Children of the Lake.” A Poem. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SANDWITH’S (Humprry) Siege of Kars. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SCOTT’S (G. Girzurr) Secular and Domestic Architecture, Pre- 
sent and Future. 8vo. 9s. 

—___— (Master of Baliol) University Sermons. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

SCROPE’S (G. P.) Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
France. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 30s. 

SHAW’S (T. B.) Manual of English Literature. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by Dr. WM. SmitH. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Edited by Wm. Smira, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SHIRLEY (Evetyn P.) on Deer and Deer Parks, or some Account 
of English Parks, with Notes on the Management of Deer. Illus- 
trations. 4to. 21s. 

SIERRA LEONE; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 
A Lavy. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SIMMONS (Carr. T. F.) on the Constitution and Practice of 
Courts-Martial; with a Summary of the Law of Evidence, Sixth and 
Revised Bdition. Svo. (In the Press.) 

SMITH’S (Rev. A. C.) Attractions of the Nile and its Banks. A 
Journal of Travels in Pgypt and Nubia, Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 

SOUTH’S (Joun F.) Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emergen- 
cies. Seventeenth Thousand. Woodecuts. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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SMILES’ (Samuzz) Lives of British Engineers ; from the Earliest 
Period tothe Present Time, with an account of their Principal Works; 
including a History of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam 
Engine. With 9 Portraits and 400 Illustrations. 4 Vols. 8yo. 21s. each. 


Lives of George and Robert Stephenson. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s, Or Popular Edition, with Wood- 
Cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Lives of Boulton and Watt. With Portraits and Ilus- 
trations. Medium Syo. 21s, 
— Lives of Brindley and the Early Engineers, With Portrait 
and 50 Woodents. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Life of Telford. With a History of Roads and Travelling 
in England. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Self-Help. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 
Post 8vo. 6s. Orin French. 5s, 
————— Industrial Biography : Iron-Workers and Tool Makers. 

A sequel to “Self-Help.” Post 8vo. 6s. 


Huguenots in England and Ireland : their Settlements, 
Churches and Industries. Third Thousand. 8vo. 16s. 


Workmen’s Earnings—Savings—and Strikes. Feap. 8vo, 
1s, 6d. 

SOMERVILLE’S (Mary) Physical Geography. Fifth Edition. 
Portrait. Post Syo. 9s. 


Connexion of the Physical Sciences, Ninth 
Edition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


Molecular and Microscopic Science.  Illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. (Zn the Press.) 


SOUTHEY’S (Ropert) Book of the Church. Seventh Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Lives of Bunyan and Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2s. 
SPECKTER’S (Orro) Puss in Boots. With 12 Woodeuts, Square 


12mo. 1s. 6d. plain, or 2s. 6d. coloured. 
STANLEY’S (Duan) Sinai and Palestine. Map. . 8vo. 14s. 


Bible in the Holy Land; being Extracts from the 
above Work. Woodeuts, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. With Disser- 


tations and Notes. 8vo. 18s, 
History of the Eastern Church. Plans. 8yvo. 12s. 
Jewish Church. 2 Vols, 8vo, 16s. each, 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury. Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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trations. Syo, 18s, 
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on Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. 
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ADDRESSES AND CHARGES oF Bisnor Stantuy. With 
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SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) Dictionary of the Bible; its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Illustrations. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 105s. 

Concise Bible Dictionary, for Families and Students. 

Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary, for Schoolsand Young Persons. 

Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Christian Antiquities: from the Times 
of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. Illustrations. Medium. 
8vo. (In preparation.) 

Biblical Atlas. Folio. (In preparation.) 

Greek and Roman Antiquities. Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. Wood- 
ents. 3 Vols. Svo. 5. 15s. 6d. 

Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 80s. 

Classical Atlas. Folio. (In preparation.) . 

Classical Dictionary, for the Higher Forms. With 750 
Woodeuts. 8vo. 18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 8vo and 
12mo. (Nearly Ready.) 

-———~— Complete Latin English Dictionary. With Tables of 
the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. 8vo. 21s. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Latin-English Vocabulary; for Phedrus, Cornelius 
Nepos, and Cesar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Principia Latina—Part I. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. Sixth Hdition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. A Reading-book of Mytho- 

logy, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes and 

Dictionary. Third Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Part III. A Latin Poetry Book. 

Hexameters and Pentameters; Eclog. Ovidiane; Latin Prosody, 

&e. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 64. ; 

Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 

Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 

Exercises on the Syntax. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

- - Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
for Translation into Latin, 12mo. 33s. 

Student’s Latin Grammar for the Higher Forms. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar, for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Initia Greeca, Part I. An Introduction to Greek; 

comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. With Voca- 

bularies. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Initia Greeca, Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 

Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 

Arranged in a systematic Progression, with a Lexicon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Initia Greeca, Part III. Greek Prose Composition. Con- 

taining the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises, 

12mo, (In preparation.) 
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SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) Student’s Greek Grammar for the Higher 


Forms. By Professor Curtius. Post 8vo. 6s. : 
Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 
Forms. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Smaller History of England. With Illustrations. 














16mo. 3s. 6d. : 3 

History of Greece. With Illustrations. 16mo. 
3s. 6d. 

History of Rome. With Illustrations. 16mo. 
8s. 6d. 


Classical Mythology. With Translations from 

the Ancient Poets. Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
- Scripture History. With Woodecuts. 16mo. 
(in preparation.) 
STUDENT’S HUME. A History of England from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Revolution of 1688. By Davip Hume. Corrected 

and continued to 1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s, 

— HISTORY OF FRANCE; from the Earliest Times 


to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. By W. H. Prarson, 
M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY. OF GREECE; from the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. With the History of Literature and Art. 
By Wm. Smitru, LL.D. Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s, 
HISTORY OF ROME; from the Earliest Times 


to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. By Dean LippELL. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


GIBBON ; an Epitome of the Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

———— OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; from the Creation 


to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


———— NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 
duction connecting the History of the Old and New Testaments. Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BLACKSTONE: a Systematic Abridement of the 
Entire Commentaries. By R. MaALcorm Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—————— MANUAL OF ANCIENT GROGRAPHY. By Rev. 
W.1. Bevan, M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—~ —— MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Rav. 
W.L. Bryan. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, (In the Press.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Containing the History of the Christian Church from the Close of the 
New Testament Canon to the Reformation. Post 8vo. (Zn preparation.) 

es 2 MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With 
Quotations and References, By WiLLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s.6d. 


= ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Geo. 
P.Marsu. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, By T.B. 
Suaw, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Selected from the Chief: Writers. By Tuomas B, Saaw, M.A. Post 
8vo. 7s.6d. 
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STANHOPE’S (Hart) History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83, Library Euition. 7 vols. 
8vo. 93s. Or Popular Edition. 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 63. each. 

British India, from its Origin till the Peace of 
1783. Post S8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ Porty-Five;” a Narrative of the Rebellion in 
Scotland. Post 8vo. 3s. 

a Spain under Charles the Second. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

__________. Historical and Critieat Essays. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

—_________. Life of Belisarius. ( Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ee Condé. Posigsvomecsnoc. 

William Pitt. With Extracts from his MS. 
Papers, Portraits. 4 Vols, Post 8vo. 24s. 

Miscellanies. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

—______—— Story of Joan of Arc. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

ST. JOHN’S (Cuaruzs) Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

(Bartz) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 2s. 

STEPHENSONS’ (Groram. and Rosurr) Lives. By Samuen 
Smmues. With Portraits and 70 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
Or Popular Edition with Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

STOTHARD’S (Tos.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences, 
By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 21s. ; 

STREET'S (G. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. From Personal 
Observations during several journeys through that country. Illus- 
trations. Medium 8yo. 50s. 

SULLIVAN’S (Str Epwarp) Princes, Warriors, and Statesmen 
of India; an Historical Narrative of the most Important Events, from 
the Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of Nadir Shah. 8vo. 12s. 

SUMNER (Gzorcn Henry), M.A. Principles at Stake, being 
Essays on the Church Questions of the day. By various Writers. 8yvo. 

: : (In the Press.) 

SWIFT’S (Jonatuan) Life, Letters, Journals, and Works. By 
Joun Forster. 8vo. (In Preparation.) 

SYBEL’S (Von) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 
17891795. Translated from the German. By Wanrrer C, Perry. 
Vols.1&2. Syo. 24s. 

SYMBP’S (Prorzssor) Principles of Surgery. 5th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

TAIT’S (Bisnor) Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology, 
containing Suggestions to the Theological Student under Present Diffi- 
culties. 8vo. 9s. 

TAYLOR'S (Henry) Notes from. Life—on Money, Humility and 
Independence, Wisdom, Choice in Marriage, Children, and Life Poetic. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

THOMSON’S (Axncasisnor) Sermons, Preached at Lincoln’s Inn. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life in the Light of God’s Word. Post 8vo. 6s. 

THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
so as to save the trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
Royal 8vo. 2s. : t 

TREMENHEERE (H. 8.) ; The Franchise a Privilegeand nota Right, 
proved by the Political Experience of the Ancients. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TRISTRAM’S (H. B.) Great Sahara, or Wanderings South of the 


Atlas Mountains. Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 15s. 
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TWISS’ (Horace) Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, with Selections 


from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post 
8vo. 21s. 


TYTLER’S (Patrick Fraser) Memoirs. By Rev. J. W. Burcon, 
M.A. 8vo. 9s. 

VAMBERY’S (Arminius) Travels in Content Asia, from Teheran 
across the Turkoman Desert on the Bastern Shore of the Caspian to 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand in 1863. Map and [llustrations. 8vo, 21s. 

VAN LENNEP (Henry J.) Missionary Travels in Little Known 


Parts of Asia Minor. With Map and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 
(In preparation.) 


VAUGHAN’S (Rey. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 


8vo. 10s. 6d, 
WAAGEN’S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
a Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 


Miniatures, &c. &c., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 4 Vols. 8vo. 


WELLINGTON’S (Tue Duxz or) Despatches during his various 
Campaigns. 8 Vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 


Supplementary Despatches. Vols. I. to XII. 
8vo. 20s. each. 


Civil and Political Correspondence. Vols. I. to 
III. 8vo. 20s. each, 


Selections from Despatches and General Orders. 








os 8vo. 18s. 
-—————— Speechesin Parliament. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 
WHITH’S (Henry) Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. Based on 


a Personal Examination of Documents in the Archives of France. 
With Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 


WHYMPER’S (Frepericx) Travels and Adventures in Alaska and 
on the Kiver Yukon, the Russian Territory, now ceded to the United 


States, and Visits to other parts of the North Pacific. With Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo. (In preparation.) ~ 


“‘WILKINSON’S (Str J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With 500 Woodcuts. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s, ¥ 
5 aa S (Bisuor Danret) Life, Letters, and Journals. By 
Rev. Jostsn Bareman. Second Edition. Illustrations, © Post 8vo. 9s. 
' —————— (Gun. Sir Rogerr) Secret History of the French 
Invasion of Russia, and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. Second 

Edition, 8vo. 15s. 

Private Diary of Travels, Personal Services, and 


Public Events, during Missions and Employments in Spain, Sicily, 
Turkey, Russia, Poland, Germany, &c. 1812-14. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 


‘Autobiographical Memoirs. Containing an Account of 
vee Early Life down to the Peace of Tilsit. Portrait, 2 Vols. 8vo. 


WOOD (Sir W. P.) On the Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 


by the Testimony of Our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH’S (Arcupzacon) Journal of a Tour in Athens and 
Attica. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Account 
of Greece. New and Cheaper Edition. With 600 Woodents. Royal Syvo. 
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